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It  18  now  seven  years  since  I  first  sddresscd  ibe  pvUit  «i  tli^ 
Increase  of  Cfitne,  and  particularly  among  juvenile  offenders.  £ 
pointed  otit  what  I  httftnibly  conceived  to  l^  the  chief  cause  of  this 
spreading  evil ;  and  1  suggested  a  remedy  which  1  beheveil  woaid 
httvt  hiK)  a  great  and  immediate  effect.  I  predicted^  that  crime 
would  idcrease  notwithstanding  the  improvemento  which  Che  legist 
lature,  either  in  theory  or  practice,  should  enact ;  and  I  asserted, 
thtft  the  spot  where  a  wise  man  wooM  attempt  to  chminisb  the 
force  of  a  torrent,  wsp  not  at  its  coitflttene*  with  the  Ma,  hot  where 
its  spring  first  bubbled  in  quiet  and  concealment. 

The  Middlesea  jury  having  btely  noticed  the  fr^t  increase  of 
juvenile  delkimiency,  and  having  expressed  an  opinion/'^ that  the 
law  of  Petty  Larceny  should  be  revised,  and  that  the  magistratea 
Aould  be  enabled  to  proceed  in  a  sumnia)*y  way  against  su^h  effen- 
ilers/'  Ms  induced  me  once  again  to  trespass  on  the  pujblic  atten* 
lion ;  and  though  1  pretend  not  to  that  weight  and  kiidMoa  whidii 
ahould  make  my  opinion  the  guide  of  iegislaiiT#  enaotnteiUa^  y€t 
having  tried,  during  the  last  seven  years  only^  above  lw#  ^MslMiil 
criiiiinats  for  petty  offences,  in  a  county  where  the  cMnqiittDents 
equal  those  of  any  oth^  county  in  EnghuA,  I  tma^  I  do-mn  fm- 
anm^  too  much,  when  1  say  that  my  experieoCis  k  indtled  to  tome 
attention.  «  • 

It  bias  long  been  Htj  conviction,  that  Botwitbatanding  *  the  p^ 
which  prison-discipline,  penitentiary  asylums,  and  mhtr  ffbtbrti^ 
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thropic  institutions  have  produced,  yet  at  the  most  efficient  and 
primaiy  ciuse  of  the  evil  remained  unioiiched^  ciime  W64ld  increase 
in  defiance  of  the  enactments  of  the  legislature,  or  the  exertions 
of  the  philanthropist.  It  is  Undeniable,  that  an  increase  of 
population,  the  deooortlising  tendency. of  iha  poor-laws,  the  want 
of  employment,  the  low  price  of  labor,  and  though  last  not 
least,  the  inefficiency  of  the  game-laws,  have  each  contributed  - 
to  swell  the  catalogue  of  offenders.  There  are  other  causes  also^' 
which  operate  more  or  less  in  promoting  the  increase  of  crime,  but 
which  the  natural  wickedness  of  man  wfll  alwaya  create,  and  which 
the  inefficacy  of  all  huxnan  enactoients  cannot  wholly  prevent. 
But  all  these,  powerful  as  they  are,  are  only  auxiliary  causes, 
which  have  existed,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  so  long  as  human 
nature  is  unchanged,  and  human  enactments  are  imperfect.  They 
may  be  efficient  causes  of  the  continuance  of  crime  ;  but  cannot 
sufficiently  account  for  that  rapid  increase  of  depravity,  which 
within  these  feW  years  has  more  than  tripled  the  annual  commit- 
ments throughout  the  kingdom. 

Before  1  enter  into  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  primary  cause  of 
this  dreadful  evil,  or  suggest  the  remedy  most  likely  to  counteract 
it,  1  will  say  a  few  words  on  those  collateral  and  Auxiliary  causes, 
to.  which  so  much  more  weig[ht  is  giinen  than  they  really  mei^t ; 
and  which,  however  powerful  m  their  respective  degrees,  yet  can 
by  no  means  account  for  the  enormous  increase  of  «rame  attributed 
to  them« 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  an  increased  population  UMitt 
necessarily  add  to  the  number  of  those  who  offend  against  the 
laws  ;  and  if  from  natural  or  artificial  means  the  population  should 
suffer  temporary  or  permanent  distress,  temptation  to  crime  wiU 
become  strong  and  irresistible.  The  very  prosperity  of  a  natioo^ 
by  introducing  luxury  and  dissipation,  must  also  mtroduce  a  laxity 
.  of  morals,  and  must  strengthen,  by  the  facility  of  gratification,  every 
dormant  inclination  to  vice.  The  arts,  sciences,  and  commerce, 
extend  to  such  distant  regions,  and  require  such  complicated, safe^ 
guards  to  protect  and  encourage  them,  that  offences  are  created  by 
the  very  progress  of  improvement ;  and  thus  the  victims,  which 
the  offended  laws  of  our  country  demand  for  the  security  of  the  * 
pubjici  are  annually  sacrificed  without  pity,  and  almost .  without 
notice  on  the  altars  of  public  safety. 

The  poar4ato$  are  another  auxiliary  to  the  increase  of  crimen 
aggrarvated  chiefly  by  their  abuse,  and,  by  applying  them  to  a  pur^ 
-pose  for  which  they  never  were  intended.  Instead  of  raising  the 
wages  of  labor  to  the  increased  price  of  subsistence,  the  deficiency 
is  made  up  <mt  of  the  parish-rates ;  and  thus  the  d^adation  of 
the  moral  feeling  of  the  laborer  ine?itably  attends  the  viciofii^ 
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ByBtenr.of  aoppl^aitt  liud  firaiHL  a  ftod  mtendcd  onty  for  the  feeble 
and  oeceflntoue.  The  wsetokediiew  of  his  coiMiitioa  also^  the  waot  of 
regular  babks,  and  of  due  subordination  to  hia  empbyer,  frequently 
originate  his  &st  dereliction  of  virtue.  £arly  marriages,  contracted 
ather  to  avoid  a  prison,  or  with  a  view  of  receiving  more  from 
the  parish,  increase  the  evil,  and  multiply  a  population,  for  whom 
there  is  no  certain  employment ;  and  thus  men  are  often  tempted 
to  offend  against  the  laws  to  improve  their  miserable  existence* 

Poaehu^  is  one.  of  the  greatest  of  the  auKiliary  causes  of  crime> 
and  is  often  the  first  step  on  the  ladder  which  leads  to  the  gallows^. 
But  accustomed  as  we  are  to  view  the  poacher  in  a  light  in  which 
his  occupation,  as  destructive  to  our  self-interest,  is  greatly  mag-^ 
nified,  I  will  ask  to  what  are  we  to  attribute  the  very  existence  of 
the  poacher  i  Undoubtedly  to  the  game-laws  themselves,  passed 
at  a  period  when  property,  rank  in  life,  and  the  general  feelings  of 
subordination,  which  property  and  rank  never  failed  to  excite  in 
former  times,  bad  greater  influence  than  at  present.  It  is  true, 
that  the  game-'preserver  has  a  right  to  what  is  fed  and  bred  on  his 
own  property— has  a  right  to  use  all  means  allowed  by  law  to 
protect  such  property ;  but  does  he  not,  by  filling  his  woods  with 
a  countless  stock  of  half*tamed  poultry,  hold  out  an  irresistible 
temptation- to  the  poor  and  profligate?  and,  by  supporting  the 
laws  of  his  exclusive  monopoly,  is  he  not  affording  an  excuse  to 
fke  merditfit  or  fundholder  to  purchase  those  delicacies  of  the 
season,  which  none  can  sell  him  but  by  a  breach  of  the  laws  i 
Are  not  also  the  game-buyers  responsible  for  the  infringement  of 
the  laws  by  others,  and  for  the  remote  and  certain  consequences 
which  attend  the  career  of  the  poacher  i  It  is  an  indisputable  fact, 
that  nine  out  of  ten  of  those  criminals,  who  are  annually  tried  at 
our  bars  for  theft  and  robbery,  begin  with  poaching ;  and  though  1 
bj  no  means  excuse  a  breach  of  the  law,  let  the  temptation  be 
what  it  may,  or  the  inefficiency  of  the  law,  however  notorious,  yet 
while  we  consider  poaching,  as  an  auxiliary  to  crime,  let  the  game* 
preserver^  the  game-buyer,  and  the  law  itself,  have  their  just  share  of 
tbe  opprobritim. 

Another  great  auxiliary  of  crime  is,  the  uncertainty  of  punish- 
meot,  and  the  distant  period  to  which  a  culprit  has  to  await  hu 
sentence.  The  severity  of  our  laws,  which  enacts  the  same 
punishment  for  the  greatest  crimes,  as  for  some  of  the  least  in  the 
scale  of  depravity,  have  greatly  tended  to  swell  the  catalc^ue  of 
offenders,  and  for  this  reason  : — the  offender  knowing  if  the  AjU 
penalty  of  the  law  is  enforced,  it  will  not  be  done  above  once  in  a 
hundred  instanoes,  the  fear  of  the  mitigated  punishment  is  swallowed 
op  in  the  hope  of  escaping  the  greater ;  and  tbe  change  of  sen- 
tence from  death  to  imprisonnoent  is  so  very  great,  that  be  knows 
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yigt  i»  iImU  safe  lictla  riik  fa  bMiriiiig  lb»li9in^  p^^ 
hw«  Tfak  feBocrito,  adckd  to  Ihe  uiMertaiiily  of  proof,  iho  chaooo 
of  escape,  the  bope  of  perdon^  and  a  geoenil  caselessoess  of  tbo 
future,  lias  such  a  couBter-opeiatioa  to  the  apprtbeMioii  heomeiu 
tatm  of  oodergoiiig  the  extreme  sentenoe.  of  tbf  lair,  that  the  law 
kstlf  holds  out  little  or  no  terrors ;  and  he,  without  ecruple,  gam^ 
bks  with  his  life  on  any  adf enture  which  his  wickedness  or  bis 
necessities  nay  offer  to  him.  Bjr  the  late  remion  of  the  criminal 
law,  much  of  tibin  evil  has  been  remedied ;  but  much  remains  to  be 
done  bj  wise  and  gradual  alterations* 

Another  great  auxiliary  to  crime,  inasmuch  as  it  bas  filled  our 
jails  with  petty  eficMlers,  who  leave  their  prisoiMKComplished 
thieves^  is  the  indiscriminate  ooymcfi/  of  expensm  to  those  who 
bring  ofienders  to  justice.  Omnces  off  Ibe  most  trifling  nature, 
and  pommitted  by  mere  children,  are  now  brou^^t  before  the  pub* 
lie  with  all  the  parade  of  the  greatest  turpitude.  The  trouble^  the 
expense,  and  perhaps  feelings  of  a  compassionate  nature,  often 
saved  the  yornug  and  thougfatkss  from  being  sent  ^mm^.tbe  moee 
hardened  offenders.  A  first  offence  frequently  eaved  the  young 
culprit  from  being  treated  with  the  same  rigor,  which  die  repeated 
transgressions  of  tbe  experienced  villain  deserved ;  and  the  little 
wretch,  who  by  timely  and  judicious  correction,  might  have  be* 
come  a  valuable  member  of  society,  is  now  sent  to  associate  with 
the  veteran  proficiente  in  thesr  profession.  Such-  is  tbe  certeinfy 
of  having  all  tbe  expenses  ettendiag  n  prosecution  defrayed  by 
the  public  purse,'  that  an  assize  or  a  eessions  partake  more  of 
n  jaunt  of  pleasure,  than  tbe  performance  of  a  serious  and  pain* 
All  duty ;  and  the  stealing  of  any  urticle,  however  trifling,  or 
however  youdiful  the  offender,  is  attended  by  all  the  pomp  of 
judicial  exposure.  This  circumstance  alone,  independent  of  the 
evil  consequent  on  tbe  commtttal  of  the  offender  to  prison,  adds  to 
the  increase  of  crime ;  for  whiCi  remuneration  is  so  certain  and  so 
nmple,  will  the  tradesman  be  so  careful  of  hia  property,  and  will 
lie  not  expose  it  to  sale  without  that  caution  or  watchfuloess  which 
he  would  otherwise  have  taken?  And  is  not  a  temptetion  and 
opportunity  oftred  to  the  hesitstiiig  depredator,  who,  hardly  beyond 
the  age  of  childhood,  commits  an  oflbnce  for  which  at  boine  or 
at  eebeol  he  would  have  received  at  most  corporal  chastisement? 

As  a  proof  that  tbe  certainty  of  funds  has  tended  to  increase 

'  It  IS  just  and  reasonable,  that  he  who  prosecutes  a  criminal  for  the 
public  good  should  be  reimbursed  bv  the  public  purse;  but  care  should  be 
taken,  that  as  the  law  has  removed,  In  criminal  proceedings,  every  pecm- 
Kuiry  obttaekf  so  ought  the  dispenters  of  tbe  law  Co  remove  wtrjpetmnimy 
imtkttcemni;  and  that  while  we  are  jait-  to  in^viduats  m\m  hrtog  del^- 
fueota  t^JtiBtice.  we  are  ^lao  just  to  tLeyublic,  who  pay  the  expeavesy  a^d 
who  have  delegated  to  us  the  management  of  their  contributions. 
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prcMecutkoi,  1  wiU  kitlMMd  life  eflBttt  proditoed  by  a  km  enacts 
ine&t,  empowering  tlie  paymeni  of  expeoses  on  asaauhs  oncovfte* 
Ues  in  eaecution  of  their  d«ity.  Previous  lo  this  eiuictment»  not 
above  onee  or  Iwice  a-jear  were  tiich  indictmeoU  preferred,  and 
tbeo  only  in  ■ggravated  ca9ei*  Whereaft  new  not  a  sessions  pass 
but  there  are  esany  such  cases^  aH  of  whieb  would  have  been 
treated,  as  heretofore,  by  the  oontismpt  they  merited,  b«t  iot  the 
reoHineration  expected. 

Another  anxilwry  to  crime  is,  ^at  may  ftpp^ar  •&  fint  sight  a 
paradox,  but  which  has  undoubtedly  a  great  effect  in  swelliag  the 
caulogoe  of  offenders — i  mean,  tbe  efficieney  of  the  police  for 
the  detection  of  crime :  however  efficient  they  may  be  for  the  de* 
teetion  of  offences,  yet,  for  the  prevention  of  them,  they  are  la^ 
meiitably  deficient.  The  object  of  aU  laws  is  the  prevention  of 
criiBe ;  and  this  is  tbe  jastmcation  of  all  earthly  pimisbment,  iii 
order  to  deter  others  from  committing  a  breach  of  the  laws*  Thg 
prevention  of  intended  crime,  therefore,  is  of  more  importance  than 
Its  detection  after  committal :  but  whendoSre  bear  ofapoHce- 
officer  standing  between  the  intention  and  die  act;  between  tbe 
thief,  who  is  meditating  a  robbery,  and  the  actual  commissioa  of  it? 
On  the  other  hand,  if  an  urchin  is  looking  about  and  watching  for 
an  opportunity,  instead  of  timely  ioformationi  whereby  the  aatho4> 
rity  of  the  master  or  of  the  parent  might  interfere,  the  irst  step 
ot  the  pdice^fficer  is  to  see  that  the  cria>e  is  sufficiently  perpe* 
trated  to  convict  the  offender*  Half  of  the  petty  offences  com4> 
mitted  by  the  younger  pvrt  of  the  community  might  be  prevented 
by  oommoo  oaatioa  on  the  part  of  tbe  tradesman,  and  commoa 
dUigenoe  osr  the  part  of  tbe  consteUe  :  instead  of  which,  the  effsn* 
der  b  either  taken  before  a  magistrate  as  soon  as  the  offmee  is  le^^ 
gaily  completed,  and  bagged  lor  immediate  supply;  or  allowed  to 
run  at  large  in  Ae  constable's  preserve,  till  ready  for  consMoption^ 
OffieDcca  of  a  trifling  nature  are  thus  repeated,  or  brought  at  onee 
before  the  pubKe  in  all  tbe  parade  of  atrocious  viUaoy ;  and  what 
formerly  would  have  been  treated  with  a  horsewhipping  on  the 
spot,  and  therefore  more  efficacious  from  its  summary  proceeding, 
now  undergoes  the  grave  and  often  useless  ceremony  of  a  trial. 

These,  and  many  others,  are  undoubtedly  efficient  causes  for  an 
Wreaee  of  crime:  but  1  consider  them  seeendmry  eauses  only; 
powerful  indeed,  and  q^e  sufficient  to  swell  the  catalogue  of 
offences  beyond  the  limits  of  former  times ;  but  wholly  inefficient 
to  account  for  the  fact,  that  while  our  population  has  increased 
only  one-fifth  in  thejast  tea  years,  the  committals  for  felony  have 
doubled.  To  what  are  we-  to  attribute  this  disproportionate  in* 
trease  of  offencea?  To  what  paramount  and  irresistible  caus^ 
ire  we  to  pkice  t|ie  demoralisation  of  the  people  ?    To  what,  but 
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to  the  destroying^  at  an  age  when  the  dawn  of  reason  has  scarcely 
opened  on  their  mental  darkness,  those  feelings  of  shame  and  com- 
punction which  are  the  natural  accompaniments  of  youth,  and  to 
which  hnman  nature  too  frequently  yields  a  temporary  obedience, 
even  greater  than  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  at  a  more  advanced 
age.     It  is  to  the  early  imprisonment  of  mere  children,  and  the 
familiarising  them  with  the  walls  of  a  prison^  which  lay  the  foun^ 
dation  of  that  hardihood  in  crime  which  we  in  vain  attempt  after<^ 
wards  to  remedy  or  prevent.     Eiscellent  alterations  and  enactments 
have  been  adopted,  which  have  in  some  degree  lessened  the  evilg 
resulting  from  an  increase  of  crime  ;  and  the  wisdom  of  the  legis- 
laturci  the  attention  of  the  magistracy^'  and  the  benevolence  of 
individuals,  may  do  much  to  reform  odr  fellow-creatures.     But 
these  enactments  and  exertions  are,  however,  secondary  remedies. 
The  chief  cause  of  the  increase  of  crime,  early  imprisonment, 
has  remained  unheeded  and  unnoticed ;  and  therefore  the  remedies 
that  have  been  from  time  to  time  applied,  have  been  inefficient. 
The  reform  of  the  juvenile  delinquent  has  been  attempted  after 
the  contamination  of  a  jail ;  after  the  stigma  of  a  verdict,  and 
nfier  all  the  dormant  propensities  to  vice  have  been  roused  into  ac- 
tion.    I  do  not  assert  that  the  seeds  of  wickedness  are  sown  in 
the  hearts  of  the  youthful  culprit  by  his  being  sent  to  a  receptacle 
of  vice  and  depravity ;  but  are  there  not  many  cases  where,  was  it 
not  for  the  indiscriminate  severity  which  considers  only  the  viola* 
tion  of  -a  law,  those  seeds  might  either  have  been  eradicated,  or 
might  have  withered  for  want  of  nourishment?     Hence,  must  it 
not  strike  every  thinking  mind,  that  by  having  do  intermediate  tri- 
bunal, before  which  the  young  culprit  might  be  summarily  con- 
victed, human  aid  largely  contributes  to  the  perfecting  of  hnman 
depravity,  and  that  the  intercourse  with  hardened  viHains,  and  the 
bemg  made  familiar  with  every  species  of  depravity,  must  destroy 
every  principle  of  amendment.     Nor  is  this  all :  in  his  dismissal 
from  the  walls  of  a  prison,  (to  him  often,  in  his  forlorn  state,  his 

^  The  Warwick  County  Asylum,  established  io  1818,  and  supported  soMj 
by  voluntary  contributions,  has  been  of  infinite  benefit.  Out  of  eigh^-ooe 
boys,  who  have  been  discharged  from  it,  thirty-nine  have  been  ascertained 
to  have  been  permanently  reformed,  tweniy-one  have  been  since  tried  at 
Warwick,  and  siateen  remain.  But  as  one  IhouMond  tight  kmndred  and  Mti»> 
teen  bojfi  have  been  tried  at  Warwick  in  the  last  set  en  years  only,  and  ^as 
this  ir.stitution  is  barely  supported  by  the  contributions  of  the  benevolent, 
it  follows,  how  inefficient  an  institution,  on  so  small  a  scale,  is  for  the  pur- 
poses intended,  and  how  precarious  is  its  existence  when  dependent  only 
on  private  benevolence.  Boys  have  occasionally  been  veceived  into  the 
Asylum  without  beins  tried  and  caovicied ;  and  Thava  it,  oo  the  bestaiitho* 
rlty,  to  say,  that  the  facility  of  reform  is  incalqulibly  greater  with  sucli  boys 
than  with  convicted  felons,  I  believe  this  county  U  the  only  couqty  which 
has  founded  and  supported  an  institution  of  this  most  benevolent  nature.  ' 
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t  Aoatfortibb  hoine^)  the  juvenile  okrioqubnt  has  loat  that  h^\r 
iog  of  8bu»e  which  the  name  of  a  priion  at  fin t  ii^variably  exciter 
Wkhoat  character,  ifiithout  frieods,  and  without  the  meaos  of  gain- 
iog  an  honest  livelihood,  he  plunges  at  once  into  those  vicious 
couraes  of  profligacy  and  crime,  which  increase  in  magnitude  as  they 
iaereaae  in  number,  till  an  ignominious  death  closes  his  career,  at  an 
age  wfaea  his  mind  has  not  ^et  reached  the  first  dawning  of  sober  re- 
flection. Can  we  wonder  then  at  our  jails  being  crowded  witli 
criminals,  many  of  whom  have  repeatedly  visited  the  same  dungeons, 
and  almost  consider  them  as  the  friendly  protectors  of  their  wretch- 
edness, than  as  the  frowning  instruments  of  their  punishment;  and, 
am  1  not  justified  in  attributing  to  earbf  imprisonment^  the  most 
powerful  cause  of  Jthe  increase  of  crime. 

..  it. is  not  in  the  preposterous  hope  of  preventing  offences,  of  ei^- 
terminatiog  crime,  or  of  eradicating  vice  and  criminality  from  the 
human  heart,  that  I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
tfaia  inlerealiq;  subject ;  but  from  the  well-grounded  convictionj 
that  there  are  no, propensities  however  rppted,  no  opportunities 
however  favorable,  and  no  temptatioas  however  great  and  fre- 
quenly  tkjt  are  not  multiplied  tenfold  by  the  want  of  an  intermediate 
tribunal,  where  boys  may  be  aaved  from  the  most  fatal  of  all  con*- 
laminations — the  contamination  of  a  jail.  And  if  the  end  of  all  law 
ia  the  prevention  of  crime,  and  the  reform  of  the  offender;  and  if 
this  ol^ect  is  not  only  not  accomplished,  but  crimes  are  increased, 
nod  omnders  hardened  by  a  system  which  assists,  rather  than  pre- 
vents this  increase,  it  is  an  unanswerable  argument  for  a  wise  and 
fimely  alteration  of  injudicious  enactments. 
-    Hirfy  imprisQiMnetit,  therefore,  is  the  great  and  primary  cause 
fromi  which  crime  originates*     From  this  source  most  of  the  evils 
flow  which  a^Esct  the  youthful  offender,  and  at  the  earliest  age  lead 
him  into  those  paths  of  vice  from  which  there  is  afterwards  no  es<*> 
cape^-bmn  which  the  light  of  hope  is  almost  excluded ;  and  where 
the  tears  of  repentance  are  |;enerally  disregarded.     Whatever  may 
have  been  his  first  propensities  at  his  first  commitment,  he  invari-* 
aUy  becomes  worse  and  worse,  and  leaves  bis  prison  fully  instruct- 
ed in  ail  the  mysteries  of  crime.     You  ^yill  find  the  still  lingering 
blosb  of  shame  quickly  give  way  to  the  habitual  stare  of  profligate 
associates ;  and  you  will  hardly  recognise  in  the  f^n^liar  boldness 
of  the  felon,  the  distressed  and  desponding  novice  in  his  profession. 
To  him,  to  return  is  as  fatal  as  to  proceed;  he   is  impelled 
onwards  by,  every  impulse  which  bad  example,  bad  company, 
iMd  the  scoffs  of  the  wor)d  have  raised  in  him  ;  till  at  last  he  is 
ibiven  down  the  gulf  which  has  so  long  yawned  to  entomb  it* 
living  victim  of  deletion.  ^ 

In  searching  for  a  remedy  by  which  this  increasing  evil  may  b^ 
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•AsctiliHjr  cbeotedy  die  only  true  IbiVMlaiuMi  «f  sMoem  miit  .leift 
en  the  just  and  acounite  vie%r  of  the  cmim  wbiob  proAicts  it«.  It 
n  not  to  save  the  youtiifiil  delinqoeiit  from  puntsbment^  but  io  order 
to  pretent  Ibat  very  pooisbttieiit  froei  being  the  iostf  umeot  of  it^ 
creaBhlg  tbe  evil,  that  I  wohM  apply  tbe  remedy ;  and  if,  long  it*' 
Jbre  be  bas  become  a  public  spectacle  at  the  bar  of  a  cnminal 
court,  I  could  save  bim  from  so  great  and  fatal  a  degradalMMi ;  if 
brf<>re  his  heart  is  hardened  in  tillany,  or  rendered  desperate  fay  a 
verdict  of  guiky,  I  could  inflict  a  punishment  wUcb  should  pro- 
duce  better  effects ;  then,  I  confidently  assert,  that  a  step  would 
be  gained  in  the  prevention  of  crime,  which  would  toom  be  felt  n> 
every  part  of  this  extensive  empire. 

The  remedy  therefore  that  i  would  propose,  is  not  a  reeloratiow 
of  those  tribimals  which  formerly  existed  in  every  bundfed,  and 
every  village,  in  die  tiese  of  our  ancestors ;  but  1  would  ieoeii»» 
mend  the  adoption  of  the  priiKiple  in  wbM:h  they  originated,  vic# 
die  immediate  and  summary  cognisance  of  offsnees  oommacted  by 
tbe  youthful  depredator;  to  be  heard  before  an  intermedbitc  Hi- 
banal,  where  petty  offencee  may  be  instantly  proceeded  a{pMOst 
and  punished,  without  sending  the  offisnder  to  ondeigo  the  stigma 
and  contamination  of  a  public  prison^  tbe  pob^ity  of  trial,  and  all 
those  evils  which  infallibly  resuk  from  early  imprisonment*  i 
would  change  the  law  of  larceny  as  afecting  o£Fendevs  of  a  certain 
age,  and  convert  the  offence  into  one  of  a  minor  duM-acter,  cogns* 
sable  by  two  magistrates,  in  the  same  way  as  ofiSsoces  now  are  un- 
der the  Malicious  IVespass  Act,  and  many  others;  asKi  by  tbva 
arming  the  magistracy  with  the  poiCer  of  iuMnediale  convictioii) 
on  sufficient  evidence,  or  on  confession  of  the  parties,  I  would  em- 

Eower  them  to  punish  the  young^  culprit  by  whippnig,  cowfiwing 
im  in  an  asylum  set  apart  for  this  purpose^  or  by  discbatging  bim 
without  punishment  at  all. 

That  this  was  the  principle  and  practice  of  the  ancient  tribn- 
nalt  of  this  country,  no  person  conversant  with  thebaatory  of  Eng^ 
land  can  doubt.  By  the  laws  of  Alfred,  the  kingdom  was  dividod 
into  shires,  hundreds,  and  tilhings;  and  each  of  ^eae  had  •  coi^rt 
or  jurisdiction  of  its  own.  And  in  those  tines,  ao  stiict  a  disct» 
plnae  was  kept  up,  that  even  in  the  titbings  (or  parishes)  the  inka^ 
tntants  were  obliged  to  keep  watch  and  ward  every  night.  Una 
must  have  had  a  great  efibct  on  tbe  prevenden  of  crime;  Ibe  aa 
soon  as  any  were  committed^  d^re  was  ocoure4aetoreoyrt«4aR)n 
in  every  manor  to  take  cog^sanoe  of  it.    The  ssntors  <or  jnfom) 

a  lord»  and  the  jury  was  caUed 


of  diis  t^ourt  were-  tbe  vassds  of  tbe  lord»  and  the  jury 
the  botnage.  Tbey  bad  whips,  atocka,  docfciog^isleois,  and  jailsi 
(which  were  called  cages,)  for  the  purpoeo  of  pMysbment ;  and 
dlere.warprobab^  very  little  interval' between  the  ofcnes  and 
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llMitruiL  Bvtme^tha  franteBtadvuMaget  alleiMliiig  ibit iMde 
ot  corrMtiiig  ofliiiicat  wm«  that  Ibe  piuidMMnt  of  Ibe  offender 
wm  UDflMdiatei  ind  took  pbce  wbere  all  hit  friends  and  neigbbora 
Ktad  aod  "iritoieMad  it ;  wbich  asiMt  baae  bad  a  uHicb  aiore  pomwm 
hi  dfcct  0Q  hit  fealingty  cfaaiBcter,  asd  sabsaqaettt  conduet^  than 
ai^  diitaat  puiiisbiiieDt  eonld  haaa^  were  the  offender  out  of  flgbt 
of  Aoee  wluse  opinions  he  earad  about  I  ba^w  no  doubt  tbeia 
are  few  persons  wbo  would  not  ratber  work  at  tbe  tread-mill  for 
a  noMby  than  sit  otte  day  in  tbe  stocks  in  dwtr  own  village*  All 
■Mmkiad  are  influeneed  hj  opinion ;  and  diet  which  they  almost 
esduMvely  care  aboat^  is  die  opiaioa  of  their  own  friends  and 
neigbbora»  When  boys  are  sent  to  jail  to  die  oottBty-town,  thej 
cafe  very  litde  for  tbe  by-standers.  Besides  tbe  contaminationa 
tiny  contract  from  otheiv  in  the  prison^  they  become  hardened 
hf  asandatiDg  exclusively  with  those  whaae  common  condkUm  is 
that  of  shame  and  guilty  but  unaccompanied  by  the  emotiona 
wfaick  ought  to  arise  from  them.  Tbey  feel  no  degradatioo  in 
that  woat^,  whatever  they  ndght  in  another;  and  when  they 
latnm  to  their  homes,  (if  ever  they  return  at  all,)  they  find  very 
little  sensation  has  been  produced,  beyond  that  which  would  have 
been  occanoned  by  thtir  abaence  for  any  other  purpose.  Thus 
the  effect  of  pmishmenty  by  way  of  exampie,  is  lost  on  the  cAen* 
decs  and  on  the  public ;  and  the  niond  degradation  accompanying 
deKnqueocy  ia little  Mt  by  tbe  former,  and  Uttle  noticed  by  the  loiter* 

It  is  impossible,  from  the  changes  that  have  taken  plaoe  in  oat 
criminal  practiee,  to  lestore  those  local  jarisdictianSy  as  they  have 
been  superseded  by  other  courts,  and  by  that  system  of  an  inde- 
pendent magistracy,  which  is  jnady  the  ornament  4ind  safety  of  this 
enlightened  kingdom.  Butif  the  cognisance  of  offences  commstted 
bf  jnveniie  daUn^tieota  were  given  to  a  tribnnal,  wbtck  woukt  pro- 
oeed  with  immtdiate  conviction  and.puniehment»-theeapedianfts.«f 
•mrw/andjWtcMdiscipliae  woiddrcomn  much  nH>re  in  coataet 
wkb  the  springs  of  hnaian  actian;  and  if  guilt  was  always  exbtbil^ 
•d  in  coi^nncticu  with  shame,  pride  weuU  be  one  uf  ifae  assistant 
bnsriers  t<»  virtue^ 

1  am  unaofnainted  with  the  nnmber  of  pviiiaBars  who  have  been 
imrf  for  MangF  in  other  oemties  in  £nghmd;  but  in  tbe  onunty 
•F  Warwiefct  nearly  one>4]alf  ^  the  pnassmra  are  under  twentj^ona 
years  olage ;  aevesal  of  whom  wene  of  an«ge  hardly  beyond  child 
* ,  nnd  are  continually  rttnming  topriaun  far  petty  thefts^  soma* 
I  commieted  on  the  very  day  of  their  discharge^  For  whafc 
paopensidea  he  might  have  bad  at  bis  first  entrance  into  pri* 
nan,  thejnveniin  culprit  seldnm  leavee  it  ao  good  as  he  entevedL 
He  andeaeora  to  wcqpnw  by  secret  fraud  or  •open.  featenoe»  the 
naeana*  nf  sufjporting  himself  in  every  prafligatn  pursnilr    Hm 
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fruits  of  ttidaitry  are  Coo  alow  m  dmr  gromb  to  kaap  pacit  wkii 
the  pretnatitfre  perfection  of  bis  vitistol  pamoos;  and  tba  jtopa. 
from  one  crime  to  aootbar  becooie  rapid  and  gigantic.  The  wisest 
bomh  of  morals  are  broken  asunder  before  reason  is  awake,  and 
befdre  be  is  of  an  age  to  af^preciate  the  Taloe  of  cbaraeler ;  and  if 
be  does  twt  himself  launcb  out  into  all  the  daring  exploits  of  crime, 
be  becomes  an  easy  pray  to  the  designs  of  old  and  accomplished 
villany. 

It  18  therefore  to  give  him  a  chance  of  regaining  the  character  be 
is  on  the  pbint  of  losing  for  ever,  that  1  would  delegate  to  die 
Magistracy  of  the  county  that  power,  as  an  intermediate  tribunal, 
irfaich  our  ancestors  formerly  exercised  with  so  much  wisdom  and 
success ;  and  long  before  the  bad  propensities  of  the  youthful  delio- 
quent  are  too  deeply  rooted,  and  long  before  he  is  stigmatised  with 
the  name  of  felon,  I  would  try  the  effect  of  immediate  and  jum- 
mary  punishment. 

•  Instead,  therefore,  of  die  law  now  affecting  young  culprits  for 
simple  larceny,  (by  which  I  mean  those  minor  offences  which  sub^ 
ject  them  now  to  trial  at  the  sessions,)  I  would  change  the  corpus 
delicti  into  an  offence  of  a  lesser  character,  cognisable  by  two  ma-^ 
gistrates ;  >ivho  should  be  empowered  on  sufficient  evidence  to  con«i 
vict  the  offsnder,  and  sentence  him  to  such  imprisonment  in  an 
asylum  set  apart  fdr  such  convictions,  and  supported  by  the  county 
rate;  as  they  should  think  the  nature  of  the  offence,  and  the  bene«« 
fit  to  the  boy  himself  should  require :  such  imprisonment  not'  to 
exceed  a  limited  time,  to  be  appointed  by  the  act,  and  to  be 
shortened  afterwards  according  to  circumstances,  if  a  discharge 
with  whipping,  or  a  discharge  only,  shall  appear  sufficient,  Ihm 
this  to  be  at  the  option  of  the  magistrates. 
-  Tbt  advtfitages  jesoUing  from  this  alteration  in  the  law  are  too 
manifest  to  need  repetition — immedbte  punishment,  the  avoiding 
ibe  contamination  of  a  jail,  of  the  dbgrace  of  a  public  trial,  and  oi 
the  stigma  of  a  verdict.  The  effects  likely  to  be  produced  on  die 
offender's  mind,  and  that  of  his  neighbors,  by  the  offence  and 
the  punishment  being  immediately  connected  together,  must  have 
a  decided  effect  in  checking  a  repedtion  of  the  crime.  The  ma* 
gislrates  tbennelves  under  this  new  enactment  wiH  have  the  po^er 
of  inflicting  a  minor  puni^ment,  and  one  from  its  nature  infinitely 
more  likely  to  deter  othera  fixun  committing  similar  offences.  A 
boy,  hardly  above  the  age  of  childhood,  is  detected  in  an  offence, 
which,  if  at  school,  would  have  subjected  him,  and  has  subjected 
bis  superiora  in  rank  and  fortune,  to  a  flogging  or  a  task.  It  is  bia 
firet  offence ;  bis  master  gives  him  an  excellent  charaoter,  and  ,will 
eontinue  bias  in-  bis  employment,  the  theft  is  an  ounce  of  (^Mie, 
four  ocanges ;  a.^iNtfi,  or  the  removal  of  some  article  two  or  three 
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kidbe«  fipom  ito  pltee^  but  witboul  Itkiog  it  iiwty.  The  maxtalrate 
feds  disposed  to  disctiarge  the  culprit ;  and  is  of  opinioo,  tfaat  nei- 
ther public  justice,  nor  die  welfare  of  the  boy>  denwod  bis  com- 
BUttai.  Bui  the  feloDj  is  clear,  and  be  baa  no  option :  and  a  boy 
of  ten  years  of  age  is  sent  lo  Jail  for  two  or  three  months,  till  th# 
next  jail-delivery  releases  bim.  Ko  biU  is  found,  or  if  found, 
tho  culprit  is  acquitted ;  and  if  convicted,  bis  previous  imprison* 
ment,  bis  youth,  and  his  master  present  in  court  to  take  him  back 
to  bis  employaient,  operate  on  the  mind  of  the  court  to  give  bim 
a  jMMBioal  panisbment ;  and  the  boy  is  dismissed  with  confirmed 
vicious  locliDatioos,  and  with  a  depravity  of  mind  previously  no* 
known  and  unfeit«  Now  these  cases,  and  similar,  are  daily  increase 
ing ;  and  I  will,  ask,  if  the  commitment  of  boys  uoder  these  cir* 
cumstaiMres  does  not  infinite  and  incurable  mischief  i  Does  t^t 
the  confinen^ent  in  jail  among  men  of  profligate  and  immoral  ha- 
bits often  create  vice,  where  none  had  before  appeared  i  and  when 
be  is  dismissed  from  his  dungeon,  will  he  return  to  society  with 
^e  same  feelings,  of  shame  and  repentance  with  which  he  left  it  ? 
Early  imprisonment  is  therefore  .a  double  curse ;  for  it  not  ot^^ 
does  not  remedy  tbia  evil,  but  it  increases  it ;  and  lays  the  foon- 
dation  of  a  career  of  profligacy  and  vice,  which  ineviubly  will  lead 
to  tfae  gallows*  f 

.  Greatindeed  have  been  the  improvements  of  late  years  in  our  cri^ 
sninal  code  ;  and  many  important  and  salutary  laws  have  passed  for 
.tbe  protection  of  the  public.  But,  as  the  end  of  all  law  is^  the 
prevention  of  crime,  and  the  reform  of  the  offender,  we  are  hound 
ao  to  apportion  our  punishments  that  both  these  objects  may  be 
effected :  for  punishments,  by  man  were  never  intended,  nor  can  we 
ao  apportion  them,  as  to  be  an  atonement  for  the  offence  commit* 
ted ;  tbey  are  me^nt  as  the  moat  effectual  aneana  to  de^  by  exfim- 
ple  those  whom  precept  has  no  power  of  restraining.  The  ,mera 
change  therefore  from  lenient  laws  to  severe,  or  from  severe  to 
those  of  a  nulder  character,  is  a  question  of  political  expediency, 
and  oHist  depjend  on  circumstances  in  a  gp^t  measure  unconnected 
with  immorality.  Thus,  criqaes  whi/ch  arj9  easily  con^mitted,  ai^ 
which  would  be  ruinous  to  a  commercial  country,  if  not  vigorously 
pbe(:ked,  are  visited  with  punishments  i4>parendy  n^ore  adapted 
to  offences  of  deeper,  dye,  but  of  rarer  occurrence.  If,  these* 
fore,  not  merely  the  same  result,  but  greater  benefit  shall  accrue 
from  changing  a  felony  \o  an  offence  cognisant  by  the  magistracy 
as  a  malicious  trespass,  the  alteration  will  be  a  double  blessing,  by 
mitigating  the  severity  of  the  laws,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent- 
ing a  breach  of  them  ;  and  he  who  nqw,  by  the  neglect  of  parents 
or  pccsflure  of  distress,  bad  company,  and  bad  example,  is  hourly 
exposed  to  have  all  these  evils  fixed  for.  ever  by  early  imprison^ 
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mtM,  amy  have  a  diMi^  of  kei»g  rtseudl  by  tiMyiaiMNrimi 
wtnch  wiH  interpose  between  km  andJcoafirmed  dogwriation. 

And  indeed  it  is-  this  interpontioii  which  it  the  real  ob|eol  I  pfo* 
pose,  and  the  m^st  vatisfaclory  argnmcnt  in  ita  favor.  For  mho 
are  the  objects  of  the  alteration  I  Those  vAic^  prior  to  that  ago 
nrhich  the  taw  has  fixed  for  the  termination  of  infancy^  ought  to  bo 
nnder  the  control  of  parents,  guardians,  or  SMMters;  to  walah 
over  their  oflspring  or  apprentic(e,  to  restrain  him  by  proper  eoer^ 
cion,  and  educate  bim  in  virtoous  and  teligiouft  piincipltfti  Whett 
thevefbre,  by  the  losv  or  neglect  of  bis  natufal  guardian,  tbo  y^Mh- 
M  delinquent  is  thrown  on  the  world  witbont  any  gwdo  to  diMct 
or  befriend  him,  instead  of  being  subject  to  the  utnneat  aopofily  of 
the  law,  he  will  experience  only  ita  protection;  and  be  will  find 
already  appointed  as  the  /^ga/ guardians  of  bis  infency,  those  w4m, 
by  judicious  restraint  and  by  well-tiafted  instrnetion,  wilt  aupplj 
the  place  of  his  own  relatives.  It  will  be  an  "  act  for  appointing 
guardians  for  die  deserted  and  friendless/'  rather  than  an  addition 
to  our  Criminal  Code ;  and  instead  of  being  a  law  of  punisbment^ 
will  be  the  dnpenser  of  blessings. 

There  is  another  consideration  in  favor  of  the  alteration  I  havo 
pro|>osed,.  which  in  the  view  and  on  the  greund  1  have  taken  on 
this  interesting  subject,  is  of  secondary  importance.  1  alhide  to 
the  reduction  of  the  county  expenditure.  I  have  no  means  of  as- 
certaining the  expenses  of  prosecutions  in  other  conntiet ;  but  itt 
Ibe  county  of  Warwick  they  average  £5000  per  annom. "  Now, 
out  of  die  nmnber  of  prisoners  tried  for  felony,  nearly  one-half  art 
ttttder  age ;  and  supposing  that  two-thirds  cf  such  number  were 
proceeded  against  in  a  summai^  manner,  it  foHows  that  the  ex-» 
penses  df  proaecutionft  would  diminisb  £  1500  per  annum,  besides  n 
reduction  of  expenses  both  before  and  after  conviction :  and  if  I 
feuay  calculate  on  a  diminution  of  crime,  in  consequence  of  thus  cn€^ 
ting  off  its  most  prolific  soorce,  the  pecuniary  saving  wouhl  bo 
very  important.  But  I  repeat  rimt  thie  is  a  consideration  which 
ought  not  to  weigh  a  feather  in  legislating  on  die  sutyect  i  for  tbo 
atleration  proposed  should  stttnd  or  Ml  On  its  own  merits* 

*  Commhmetitsfbr  Fetmy  m  the  County  of  Wtrwlek  fbrtbe  last  seven 

Expenses  of  prosecHtlons  •  £!S5,019 
Conveyanoe  of  prisuaers^  as 

Jail  and  BridewtU     .  4lf  M 

DiaUaiwementsai  the.  Jail 

aodBhdeweU  .   .    •      •   49,473 

Of  ibest  weca  nnder  »ga 
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GlIeMin^  1  kaow  I  am  addraiBipg  persmMwliMt  nagialerial 
duties  itaiTe  made  tbem  ihoroiigbly  mrqinint^  wttb  ibe  sabjwct  of 
tbis  letter ;  and  I  am  certain  1  have  stated  no  fact,  to  the  truth  of 
irbicb  your  own  e:Lperience  will  not  abundaotlj^  testify.  My  ob* 
jeci  io  addreasJAg  you,  ia  aioat  earnestly  to  call  oa  you  lo  tak^  thU 
aubject  into  your  immediate  eonsideratiofi ;  and  if  1  shouM  be  bo 
fortunate  as  to  convince  you  of  the  truth  of  the  general  principle 
1  have  laid  down^  that  early  imprisonment  is  the  primary  cause  of 
tbe  iucfOMe  of  crime*  to  implore  you  at  your  diffei^eot  quarter^ 
aefMona,  to  tmke  in  petitioaing  the  Legialature  to  make  Micb.  alt»# 
ra^n  in  tbelaw  of  Simple  Larceny,  as  shall  in  their  wisdom  ttppear 
most  fit  and  expedient. 

I  am>  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  Servant, 

E.  EARDLEY  WILMOT.   ' 


SKETCil  OF  AN  ACT  OF  PARLIAMENT 

Pop  aUcrvig  the  LawqfSknpU  Larceny  om  affecting  Juvenile  Offenders. 

WBEaiAS  it  ha  been  found  by  experience,  that  great  evils  have  ai^A 
from  the  commitnieDt  for  trial  of  offenders  of  tender  age  accused  uf  sknple 
larceny ;  whereby  such  early  imprisonmeat  has  tended  to  harden  them  in 
'vice,  and  to  render  any  attempt  at  reform  more  difficult  and  unavailing; 
And  whereas  it  is  expedient  to  provide  a  summary  mode  of  proceeding 
aeainst  such  offenders  instead  of  that  now  in  force ;  Be  it  therefore  enact- 
en,  &€•  &c.  That  where  any  person  shall  be  accused  of  simple  larceny  be^ 
fore  two  or  more  justices  of  the  peace,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  sueh 
justices  to  inquire  into  the  age,  or  reputed  aee,  of  such  offender ;  and  if  tt 
shall  appear  to  them  that  he  or  she  shall  be  under  the  age  of  twenty^one 
years,  every  such  offender,  being  convifcted  of  the  offence  so  charged  by  one 
or  more  credible  witnesses,  or  on  their  own  confession,  shall,  at  the  discre* 
tioD  of  such  justices,  be  committed  to  an  asylum  or  house  of  correction  set 
apart  exclusively  for  the  reception  of  such  offenders,  for  any  time  not  ex- 
ceeding twelve  calendar  mouths ;  or  the  said  justices  mav  order  the  said 
offenders  to  be  whipped  and  discharged,  or  discharged  only,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  sucb  justices;  and  if  any  person  so  convicted  shall  be  afterwards 
accused  of  simple  larceny  before  one  or  more  justices  of  tbe  peace,  then 
aocb  person  shall  be  proceeded  against  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  the 
various  statutes  now  in  force  respecting  simple  larceny. 

II.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  two  justices  of  the  peace,  before 
whom  such  offender  shall  be  brought,  shall  have  authority  to  summon  all 
persons,  who  know  or  declare  any  thing  touching  the  offence  of  which  the 
pa^tv  stands  accused,  to  appear  before  them  at  such  time  and  place  as  they 
shall  appoint,  then  and  there  to  give  evidence  against  the  party  accused,  or 
on  his  or  her  behalf;  and  in  case  such  person  so  summoned-  shall  neglect 
or  refuse  to  appear,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  tbe  said  justices  to  issue 
th^r  warrant  to  compel  such  persons  to  attend. 
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I :-  111;  A»d  4>«  it  iinrthar  eiiMtedy  Thafc  Uie  two  juflticesl  befpra.  vBom  sftch 
offcmder  sbaU  be  convjct^di  are  h^rebjr  authoc^^and  empowered^  at  tbq 
Tequest  of  the  prosecutor,  or  any  other  person  who  shall  appear,  voluntarily 
or  on  summons  to  give  evidence  against  any  person  so  accused,  o^  on  his 
behalf,  to  order  such  sums  of  money  to  be  pard  to  tliem  as  to  them  shall 
appear  reasonable  and  sufficient  for  tbtexpesMBthey  have inoatved  in  such 
attendance ;  iuid  abo  to  cprnpensate  them  for  their  trouble  and  losa  of  time 
therein.  And  although  no  conviction  shall  take  place,  it  shall  still  be  law- 
ful for  the  said  justices,  where  any  person  shall  have  attended  voluntarily 
or  on  summons,  to  order  nnto  such  person  such  sums  of  money  as  shall  ap» 
pear  to  them  reasonable  and  suflkiedt  to  reimburse  them  for  the  expenstft 
wikkh  they  shall  have  incurred  bv  reason  of  such  atitndance  a  a^  also  to 
^mpensate  them  for  their  trouble  and  lots  of  time.  And  the  amount  of 
the  expenses  of  attendance  before  the  said  justices,  and  the  compensation 
for  trouble  and  loss  of  time,  as  well  as  the  expense  of  conveying  the  offen- 
der to  the  house  of  correction  or  asylum,  shall  be  ascertained  by  the  certifi- 
cate of  such  justices,  delivered  to  the  treasurer  of  the  county,  where  such 
convietlon  or  proceedhags  shall  take  place,  and  he  is  hereby  authorised  to 
pay  the  same. 

IV.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  two  justices  of  the  peace,  before 
whom  such  offender  shall  be  brought,  shall  take  the  information  on  oath  of 
those  who  give  evidence  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
shall  put  the  same  in  writing;  and  such  justices  shall  subscribe  such  in- 
formation and  examinations ;  and  shall  deliver  the  same,  together  with  the 
conviction,  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  or  other  proper  officer  of  the  court  of 
the  next  jail-delivery  in  the  county  where  such  conviction  shall  have  taken 
place. 

V.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  justices  of  the  peace,  at  their  next 
quuter-tessions  of  the  peace  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  shall  appropriate 
jome  convenient  and  sufficient  part  of  the  house  of  correction  for  the  exclu- 
sive reception  of  offenders  committed  under  this  act,  entirely  distinct  from 
all  other  prisoners,  or  they  shall  erect,  purchase,  or  rent  some  building  or 
buildings  with  or  without  land,  in  any  part  of  the  county,  which  to  them 
may  seem  most  fit  and  convenient,  for  the  exclusive  reception  of  such  offen- 
ders ;  and  shall  provide  whatever  appears  to  them  to  be  necessary  for  the 
maintenance,  labor,  and  instruction  of  the  said  offenders ;  the  expenses  tn- 
citrred  thereby  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  produce  of  the  county-rate,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  other  expenses  of  the  county  are  defrayed. 
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LOftD  VISCPXJNT  GODERieH; 

THE  NECESSITY  OF  A  CLOSE  ALU^KtE         .    ! 

fNGLANB,  FBAN€E,  AND  THE  NETHiBR]:ANO& 
.         By  AN  ENGUSHMAN.  ; 

LONDON:— 1828. 

[The  fonowing  letter  wee  wiittea  before  tbc  resignetipft  of  Lord  Godorich 
wes  coDtemplat^  aa  proheble.  The  letter  if,  however,  addressed  tu  him  a^ 
the  recognised  head  of  a  liberal  Mioistryjand  not  in  his  individual  capacity ; 
aod  the  address  bas^  therefore,  been  permitted  to  remun  unahered.] 

So  be^  there  'twixt  /our  kingdoois  such  a  ipouBal, 
That  never  may  ill  office,  or  fell  jealoa^, 
Thmst  in  between  the  paction  of  these  kingdooiSy 
To  make  divorce  of  their  inconKirate  league ; 
That  Englifh  may  as  French,  French  £ngK»bmen, 
ReceiTe  each  other!— God  speak  this  AjaAn, ! 

Henry  V.,  Act  6. 


MtLobj>9 

J N  addressing  your  Lordship  on  a  sul^'ect  of  the  most  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  interests  of  this  country,  I  am  anxious  to  avoid  all  ap^ 
pearance  either,  of  servility  or  of  presumption.  The  observations 
which  I  venture  to  offer  to  your  Lordship's  notice  are  such  as  must 
have  suggested  themselves  to  many  others,  who,  like  myself,  have 
remabed  in  the  humble  station  of  spectators,  without  being  called 
on  to  bear  any  part  in  the  varied  scenes  of  the  political  drama.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  be  supposed  that  I  venture  to  obtrude  my 
sentiments  on  one,  whose  experience  and  information  must  fat 
exceed  mine  own  under  the  delusion  of  self-conceit ;  mA  still  less 
probable  must  it  be  deemed,  that  an  obscure  individusu^hould  en- 
deavor to  ingratiate  himself  with  one  whose  situation  in  life  is  not 
only  far  above,  but  also  most  widely  separated  from  his  own.  My 
real  motives  can  be  thus  brieflv  stated.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  a 
large  proportion, — ^nay,  even  tnat  the  majority  of  the  community, 
— diould  think  rightlv,  while  others  are  to  be  found  who,  either 
dengnedly  or  from  ignorance,^are  actively  engaged  in  dissemi- 
nating error,  and  at  the  present  moment  ample  employment  appears 
to  have  been  found  both  for  the  malevolent  and  the  weak. 
The  overthrow  of  a  party  originally  formed  during  a  conflict  of 
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oppodte  prejodices^  and  wUdi  condnoed  to  regard  the  defeat  of 
their  opponents  as  die  test  of  their  own  wisdom^  was  an  event  an- 
ticipated by  all  who  had  not  suffered  themselves  to  despair  of  that 
natural  good  sense  which  has  been  fostered  by  the  institutions  of 
our  country  \  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  could  not  be  expectedmat 
the  enjoyment  of  power  would  be  quietly  relinquished,  or  that  the 
eyes  which  had  been  dazzled  with  its  charms  should  be  imme- 
diately opened  to  the  milder  but  less  seductive  prospect  of  a  liberal 
and  conciliating  policy.  Fortunately,  however,  for  the  present 
generation,  it  appears  to  be  now  admitted  that  the  happiness  of  the 
governed  is  the  object  of  Government  \  and  not  less  fortunate  is 
the  recognition  of  some  degree  of  capacity  in  the  people  of  every 
country  to  decide  on  the  best  mode  of  securing  that  happiness. 

I  address  yon,  therefore,  my  Lord,  as  the  soccessor  of  Mr. 
Canning,  who  had  the  manliness  to  carry  into  executkm  those 
measures  of  liberal  policy  which  had  long  been  recommended  in 
vain  by  the  most  illustnous  opponents  of  his  former  colleagues. 
By  givmg  him  your  support,  you  have  shared  his  fame ;  and  what 
is  ot  more  in^portance  to  the  people  of  England, — I  might  say  to 
the  civilised  world,— you  have  identified  yourprindples  with  tnose 
which  he  adopted.  The  domestic  difficulties  to  which  he  was  ex- 
posed, alieady  ofier  a  less  stubborn  resistance ;  and  Europe  anxiously 
looks  forward  to  the  conduct  of  an  ildnunistration  which  may  so 
far  act  in  unison  with  the  general  feelings  of  their  countrymien,  as 
.to  a£Ford  a  security  against  any  return  of  the  vacillation  wMoh 
disgraced  their  predecessors* 

The  subject  of  the  present  letter  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
above  prefatory  remarlcsj  since  the  prejudice  that  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  late, Ministry  operated  principally  on  our  foreign 
policy  \  and  the  change  which  became  perceptible  in  our  rebtions 
with  the  continent  of  Europe,  soon  after  the  death  of  the  late  Lord 
Xondonderry,  does  not  yet  appear  to  have  effected  a  sufficiently 
determinate  reaction.  In  order  to  express  myself  more  clearly, 
and  to  set  forth  in  the  most  striking  point  of  view  the  urgent 
necessity  it  adopting  a  system  which  shall  be  at  once  enlightened, 
efficient,  and  uniform,  I  must  recur  briefly  to  the  events  which 
succeeded  the  termination  of  our  late  contest  with  France,  and  the 
settlement  of  Europe  by  the  Allied  Powers  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna. 

Had  we  been  told  that  it  was  intended  to  select,  as  Plenipoten- 
tiaries of  the  different  Powers  then  assembled  in  Congress,  some 
young  inexperienced  statesmen,  impressed  with  a  vivid  imagination 
of  that  which  had  recenUy  passed  before  their  eves,  and,  &t  chil- 
dren  before  a  mirror^  fancying  that  they  saw  distincdv  the  straight- 
forward course  for  the  tuture,  in  the  reflection  or  the  past,  we 
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should  probably  faaye  formed  some  such  conjectures  as  these  with 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  our  juvenile  diplomatists.  <<  France  (they 
would  have  said)  exhibited  such  a  persevering  spirit  of  domination 
under  every  form  of  government)  her  resources  are  so  inexhaustiblej 
her  population  so  restless,  and  her  frontier  so  extended,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  adjust  the  balance  of  European  power,  unless  we 
confine  with  the  most  watchful  and  rigorous  severity  this  mercurial 
make-weight,  which  is  perpetually  disturbing  the  equilibrium." 
This  fundamental  maxim  being  once  adopted,  and  the  situation  of 
France  being  most  favorable  for  any  experiment  which  might  be 
suggested,  every  artifice  which  policy  could  devise,  every  means 
of  restraint  which  alarm  could  command,  would  occupy  the  almost 
exclusive  attention  of  the  victorious  deliberators. 

Adde  cicutffi 
Nodosi  tabulas  ceDtum,  milie  adde  caienaa, 
Effiigiat  tamen  ha'C  .*>csleratus  vincula  Proteus. 

But  should  there  be  present,  besides  the  novices  we  have  alluded 
to^  some  crafty  speculators  versed  in  the  old  Machiavelian  theory 
of  power,  and  incapable  of  appreciating  any  advantage  less  tangible 
than  an  extended  territory,  watching  and  fomenting  with  an  as- 
siduity resembling  that  of  the  owl  in  the  fable  the  fears  and 
jealousies  of  their  neighbors,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a 
more  favorable  opportunity  for  the  development  of  their  ingenuity. 

Now,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  although  our  first  hypothesis 
appear  at  first  sight  extravagant^  yet  the  arrangements  which  took 
place  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  present  us  with  results  similar  to 
these  above  deduced  from  it.  Experience  and  wisdom  .are  not 
always  acquired  by  years,  and  those  who  have  been  nurtured  amid 
the  mists  of  prejudice  will  with  difficulty  become  capable  of  adapt- 
ing their  vision  to  a  more  extended  horizon.  The  principle  '  of 
alarm  had  efiFected  such  wonders  in  this  country,  that  it  now 
seemed  irresbtibly  to  hurry  on  its  votaries,  at  a  period  when  the 
master-conjuror,  who  first  raised  the  perturbed  spirit,  would  have 
quietly  consigned  it  to  its  natural  abode  of  darkness.  The  ex<» 
hausted  state  of  France  after  the  continued  campaigns  of  Napo- 
leon, and  especially  after  the  last  disastrous  effort  of  his  ambition, 
—-the  gradual  change  which  had  been  effected  in  the  disposition  of 
the  people  by  the  harassing  levies  of  the  conscription,  and  in  that 
of  the  higher  classes  of  the  conmiUnity  by  the  unconcealed  despo- 
tism of  their  ruler,  were  at  all  events  sufficient  guarantees  for  the 

*  The  lamentable  effects  uf  the  alarm-phrensy  on  such  a  mind  as  Burke's, 
arc  feeliogly  commented  on  by  the  author  of  the  article  on  the  corrcspond- 
eoce  between  Burke  and  Lawrence,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review, 
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present  of  the  peaceable  intentions  of  her  future  GoTemment  un- 
der any  other  form.  The  restoration  of  the  Bourbons^  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  justify  according  to  the  strictest  rules  of  mo- 
rality, was  nevertheless,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  one  of 
the  best  expedients  which  could  be  adopted.  France  had,  by  the 
revolution,*  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  tremendous  obstruc- 
tions which  presented  themselves  at  the  very  commencement  of 
her  career  towards  civilisation ;  in  which  term  I  include  all  that 
tends  to  diffuse  information,  vigor,  and  happiness,  throughout  the 
whole  mass  of  mankind,  and  not  exclusively  either  the  polish  of  the 
drawing-room,  or  the  combined  utility  and  elegance  of  science  and 
literature.  But  although  her  path  was  now  clear,  her  progress 
was  retarded  by  the  selfish  efforts  of  one  individual,  who  attempted 
to  misdirect  energies  which  he  could  not  repress,  and  by  assuming 
to  himself  the  merit  of  improvements  irresistibly  dictated  by  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  affected  to  lead  where  he  was  in  reality  impelled, 
until  he  had  acquired  the  confidence  of  the  most  reflecting,  and 
had  become  the  idol  of  the  multitude.  The  period  had,  however, 
at  length  arrived  when  the  former  were  undeceived,  and  the  pati- 
ence of  the  latter  nearly  worn  out ;  and  by  placing  the  Bourbons 
on  the  throne,  it  might  fairly  be  hoped  that  the  strong  tie  of 
mutual  interest  would  unite  those  who  had  equal  cause  to  dread 
the  return  of  the  despot  and  the  re-establishment  of  despotism. 
A  full  development  might  thus  be  given  to  the  civilising  principle 
which  had  hitherto  been  confined  in  its  operations  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  social  relations  between  individuals,  but  had  not  been 
applied  under  Napoleon  to  any  hazardous  experiments  in  Govern- 
ment. 

The  only  mode,  however,  of  deriving  any  advantage  from  the 
first  step  was  one  which  does  not  appear  even  to  have  been  thought 
of}  and  we  must  thence  conclude  that  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons, as  far  as  the  Government  of  this  country  had  any  share  in  the 
measure,  was  resolved  on  under  the  influence  of  the  principle  of 
alarm, — >if  indeed  any  principle  whatever  actuated  the  minister  who 
then  directed  our  foreign  policy.  A  current  suggestion  T which,  I 
confess*  seems  to  afford  a  more  natural  solution  of  the  many 
inconsistencies  with  which  that  policy  has  amused  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope) has  asserted,  that  the  idea  of  the  restoration  was  one  of  the 
cabala  derived  from  the  mystical  stores  of  the  great  wizard  lm»- 

■  "  La  Revolution  Francaise,  q  rem  place  Farbitraire  par  la  loi,  le  privilege 

Kr  Tegalite ;  elle  a  delivre  les  homme$  des  distinctions  des  classes,  le  iol  dea 
rrieres  de  provinces;  Vindiutrie  des  entraves  des  corporations  et  des  ju- 
raodes;  PagricuUure  des  sujections  feodals  et  de  Tuppression  des  Din^ea; 
la  propriete  des  genes  des  subbtiiutions;  et  eile  a  tout  ramene  a  uq  seul  etui 
a  un  teul  droit,  a  un  seul  paipU,*'^Mign€t/fn  the  Frenck  Rtvoktion, 
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self;  that  it  was  on  tlu8  talisman  he  relied  as  a  means  of  weather- 
ing die  storm,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  was  snatched  from  the 
helm :  but  if  the  case  were  so,  we  hate  been  exposed  to  the  same 
danger  as  the  hero  of  the  fairy  tale,  who,  when  he  had  witnessed 
the  charm  by  which  twelve  dervises  were  made  to  shower  wealth 
£rom  their  left  hands,  unfortunately  erred  in  the  application  of  it^ 
and  narrowly  escaped  being  beaten  to  death  with  their  right. 

There  was,  as  I  think,  my  Lord,  it  will  now  be  admitted,  one 
real  object  to  which  this  country  had  to  direct  its  attention,— 
namely,  the  firm  and  undaunted  opposition  of  the  ciyilising  to  the 
despotic  principle.  And  for  this  purpose  the  readiest  means  would 
have  been  the  erection  of  a  barrier  physically  impervious  to  the 
latter,  with  the  firm  conviction  that  nothing  but  that  violence  can 
check,  even  for  a  time,  the  mild  and  insensible,  but  beneficent 
progress  of  the  former.  Let  us  examine,  therefore,  how  far  such 
an  ^ject  was  pursued.  France,  as  we  have  observed,  was  in  every 
respect  predisposed  in  favor  of  the  civilising  principle ;  the  influ«- 
ence  of  her  neighborhood  to  Spain,  combined  with  that  which  had 
been  acquired  by  England,  owing  to  the  splendid  achievements  of 
cmr  army  in  the  support  of  the  Sovereign  recognised  by  the  Spanish 
nation,  and  the  almost  filial  respect  of  Portugal,  opened  at  once  a 
iRride  field  for  the  exertion  of  our  best  energies  in  the  behalf  of 
rational  liberty.  On  the  north-western  frontier  of  France,  the 
spirit  of  freedom  in  Holland  and  the  Netherlands,  dating  from  a 
period  anterior  to  that  of  its  e£Fectual  display  in  our  own  country, 
still  held  out  the  promise  of  future  triumphs :  and  we  must 
acknowlege,  that  by  some  lucky  hit,  we,  in  the  fervor  of  our  spleen 
against  France,  fell  on  the  fortunate  expedient  of  consolidating  the 
two  former  countries,  and  subjecting  them  to  a  Sovereign  who 
appears  worthy  of  the  important  charge  thus  reposed  in  him. 

The  unhappy  effects,  however,  of  the  consternation  which  had 
once,  more  or  less,  appalled  every  state  in  Europe,  still  prevailed. 
The  sole  object  to  which  the  attention  of  the  English  Minister  was 
directed  was  the  crushing  of  the  once  formidable  enemy.  Nor  do 
I  mean  to  insinuate  that  any  more  enlightened  motives  actuated  the 
other  members  of  the  Congress ;  on  the  contrary,  the  selfishness 
of  their  proceedings,  whilst  it  availed  itself  of  the  prevailing  error 
to  secure  permanent  aggrandisement,  did  not  exhibit  any  proof  of 
greater  discernment  or  foresight.  A  partition- treaty  was,  indeed, 
out  of  the  question,  although  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress 
sufficiently  evince  that  no  moral  restraint  withheld  its  rulers  from 
the  spoil.  Neither  can  we  suppose  that  Burke's  prophecy  with 
rei^rd  to  the  celebrated  conspiracy  against  Poland  was  yet  suffici- 
ently intelligible  to  those  whom  it  denounced.  But  Poland  was 
only  in  the  second  stage  of^civilisation,  and  had  yet  to  pass  from 
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f eodality  through  the  several  furnaces  of  the  despotism  of  subtlety 
(such  as  those  of  Louis  XI.,  the  elder  Ferdinand,  and  Henry  VIL), 
the  tyranny  of  anarchy,  and  that  which  hath  ever  succeeded  it, 
of  military  violence,  before  it  could  be  qualified  to  bear  the  genuine 
stamp  of  civil  liberty.  The  distracted  jealousies  of  a  haughty 
aristocracy  rendered  any  concentration  against  the  oppressors  ab- 
solutely impossible ;  whilst  the  calm  but  energetic  spirit  of  liberty, 
no  less  than  the  injured  vanity  of  the  associates  of  Napoleon  in 
victory,  would,  had  a  similar  outrage  been  meditated,  have  rallied 
every  Frenchman  round  the  national  oriflamme,  as  at  the  youthful 
and  vigorous  era  of  the  Revolution.  Restraint,  therefore,  and 
coercion  were  the  only  resources. 

Above  all,  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine  was  pointed  out  with  plau- 
sibility as  demanding  the  watchfulness  of  a  military  Argus.  The 
Netherlands^ — ^which  have,  both  from  the  nature  of  the  country  and 
their  connexion  with  other  Governments,  been  considered  as  the 
arena  of  Europe  from  the  battle  of  Bovines  to  that  of  Waterloo^-* 
might  fairly  claim  an  ample  security  not  only  against  France,  but 
also  the  more  formidable  and  less  civilised  Powers  beyond  their 
northern  frontier.  But  the  former  was  alone  thought  worthy  of 
attention.  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  other  Powers  whose  resist- 
ance might  be  supported  by  the  force  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  were 
intrusted  with  the  most  important  fortresses  on  the  Rhine ;  and 
thus  the  road  was  at  once  opened  to  any  future  ebullition  of  de- 
spotic violence.  The  danger  would  not,  however,  have  been  immi- 
nent, since  the  resources  of  France  and  the  Netherlands  would  at 
any  time  be  sufficient  to  keep  both  Austria  and  Prussia  in  check  ; 
but  in  the  distance  lurked  a  much  more  powerful  adversary.  The 
wild  ambition  of  Charles  XII.  first  introduced  the  barbarous  Asia- 
tic hordes  of  Russia  into  Europe  \  that  of  Napoleon  has  consc^idated 
their  power,  and  rendered  them  integral  members  of  the  great  Eu- 
ropean commonwealth.  Tet,  notwithstanding  that  the  influence 
of  commerce  has  communicated  the  refinements  of  domestic  life 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Petersburgh, — ^and  this  influence  has  diffused 
itself  through  a  considerable  part  of  the  western  territory  of  Rus- 
sia,— that  vast  empire  must  as  yet,  even  in  its  most  favored  portion, 
be  considered  as  scarcely  emerged  from  infancy.  The  feudal  spi- 
rit yet  predominates ;  and  the  circumstances  attending  the  depo- 
sition of  the  present  Emperor's  father,  and  his  own  accession  to  the 
throne,  evince  that  want  of  stability  in  the  Government  which  is 
a  marked  characteristic  of  society  at  such  an  epoch.  Here,  then, 
was  required  the  vigilance  of  the  statesman,  and  the  generous  s(^i- 
citude  of  the  philanthropist*  Austria,  at  present,  exhibits  the 
transition  from  feudal  turbulence  to  ultimate  civilisation,  although* 
she  has  as  yet  advanced  but  one  step  towards  the  latter ;  and,  if  y 
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mOfe  enlightened  age  be  incapable  of  discovering  a  safer  path,  must 
force  her  way  through  troubled  waters  and  blighting  deserts  ere 
she  reach  the  promised  land.     Yet  is  her  present  state  negatively 
favorable  to  the  common  cause  of  mankind.    The  despotism  which 
has  been  acquired  by  the  benumbing  acts  of  policy  will  not  readily 
allow  the  torpor,  which  is  its  only  security,  to  be   excited  into 
action;   whilst  the  restless  spirit  of  a  feudal  subject  must   be 
directed  on  others,  if  the  Sovereign  would  protect  himself ;  and 
the  turbulent  baron  must  be  allowed,  or  even  encouraged,  to  dis- 
sipate his  wealth  among  the  more  compliant  commons,  whose 
sluggish  growth  keeps  not  pace  with  the  rapid  downfall  of  the 
former,  until  they  both  sink  beneath  the  oppressor.     The  mutual 
jealousies  which  ever  exist  between  two  neighboring  states  where 
the  real  principles  of  government  are  not  understood,  would  have 
rendered  Austria  and  Prussia  fit  curbs  for  the  impetuous  spirit 
which  threatens  us  from  the  north  ;  but  instead  of  even  confining 
Russia  within  the  bounds  which  limited  her   territory  until  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  Austria  and  Prussia  were  compelled  to  submit, 
whilst  their  formidable  neighbor  traversed  the  Vistula,  and,  by 
taking  possession  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  commanded  at  once  a 
direct  road  to  Vienna  and  Berlin.     By  either  of  these  routes,  but 
more  especially  the  latter,  we  may  expect  to  see  the  Cossack  hordes 
introduced  at  once  into  the  heart  of  Europe.     From  the  Oder  to 
the  Rhine  there  is  nothing  which  can  for  an  instant  arrest  their 
progress ;  and  were  the  question  proposed  to  Austria  in  her  pre- 
sent condition,  whether  she  would  prefer  yielding  a  free  passage 
to  the  tide  of  barbarism  to  the  glory  she  might  obtain  in  hazarding 
a  conflict  in  the  behalf  of  civilisation,  there  can,  I  fear,  be  little 
doubt  as  to  her  choice.    This  concession  of  territory  to  Russia 
was  Dot  merely  vicious  in  principle,  and  palpably  injurious  to  the 
real  interests  of  this  country  in  its  immediate  consequences,  but 
led  to  that  disastrous  and  disgraceful  train  of  compensations   (as 
they  were  termed)  which  have  stamped  indelible  disgrace  on  our 
country.     Some  pretext  was  offered  for  the  spoliation  of  Saxony, 
by  the  firm  adherence  of  its  Sovereign  to  the  cause  which  he  had 
eqxHised;  but  the  impolitic  cession  of  the  richest   provinces  of 
Italy  to   Austria,  and  the  cold-hearted  barbarity  which  sacrificed 
the  unoffending  and  defenceless  republic  of  Genoa,  leave  room  for 
only  one  consolatory  reflection,  in  the  proof  they  have  afibrded  of 
the  sympathy  existing  between  folly  and  wickedness,  and  the  con- 
firmation of  our  belief  in   the  opposite   union  of  wisdom   and 
vinae. 

The  subject,  my  Lord,  would  become  much  too  extensive,  were 
I  to  pnrsne  in  detail  the  various  errors  which  characterised  the 
conduct  of  our  Minister  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.     I  will  there- 
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fore  only  consider  the  bearing  of  that  conduct  on  our  future  policjt 
and  on  the  feelings  of  other  nations  towards  us. 

It  was  natural  that  the  persevering  coercion  under  which  the 
French  indignantly  groaned  should  excite  in  them  feelings  of  aver- 
sion towards  the  Allied  Powers,  and  more  particularly  that  nation 
which  the  vulgar  still  looked  on  as  a  rival,  and  in  which  the 
reflecting  had  been  so  bitterly  deceived.  Was  it  not  natural  for 
those  pure  friends  of  liberty,  who  at  the  brightest  period  of  the 
revolution  had  longed  with  an  almost  filial  reverence  to  receive  at 
our  hands  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  civilisation,  and  who  had, 
even  during  the  heat  of  a  protracted  contest,  looked  forward  with 
ardent  hope  to  a  period  when  the  madness  of  the  people,  bursting 
from  their  chains,  should  cease  to  be  mistaken  for  an  incurably 
depraved  and  exterminating  fury  ?  Was  it  not  natural,  I  say,  for 
such  minds  to  expect  that  the  sun  which  they  had  worshipped  in 
their  first  awaking  would,  now  that  they  were  far  advanced  in  tlieir 
rapid  path,  visit  them  with  the  full  illumination  of  its  noontide 
splendor  ?  But,  alas,  they  looked  in  vain  ;  clouds  and  thick  dark- 
ness hid  its  beams.  The  pillar  of  fire  now  shone  on  the  Egyptians* 
and  impervious  mist  brooded  over  the  land  of  promise.  From  that 
moment  all  connexion  or  sympathy  with  England  was  at  an  end  : 
those  who  had  been  imposed  on  them  as  rulers  were  received  with 
a  coldness  which  inspired  reciprocal  disgust  ^  and  the  return  of  Na- 
poleon was  hailed  by  the  indignant  youth  of  France,  while  not  one 
voice  could  be  raised  in  favor  of  the  Monarch  who  had  preferred 
the  antiquated  title  of  legitimacy  to  that  which  is  registered  in  the 
hearts  of  a  confiding  people.  The  Allies  again  triumphed ;  and 
the  success  of  Napoleon  appears  to  have  excited  no  more  attention 
in  that  point  of  view, — at  least  under  which  it  should  have  been 
examined, — ^than  the  faults  of  some  escaped  highwayman ;  and  all 
was  conceived  to  be  extremely  well-arranged  by  despatching  the 
disturber  to  his  new  jail  at  St.  Helena. 

At  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  celebrated  convention 
was  entered  into,  which,  but  for  the  confidence  reposed  by  a  great 
capitalist  in  the  immense  resources  of  France,  could  only  have 
been  carried  into  effect  in  the  shape  of  an  absolute  partition*— that 
is  to  say,  could  never  have  been  carried  into  effect  at  all.  Hie 
enormous  sum  of  700  millions  of  francs  was  imposed  on  the  French 
nation ;  and  however  trifling  this  may  appear  to  us,  who  for  a  long 
time  have  been  trying  to  what  extent  the  safety-valve  of  the  pdi^ 
tical  machine  may  be  loaded  without  risking  an  explosion,  the  total 
impossibility  of  raising  the  amount  within  the  prescribed  time  of 
five  years,  without  mortgaging  or  absolutely  sacrificing  a  laige 
proportion  of  the  territory  of  France,  would  in  all  probability  .have 
terminated  the  experiment  at  once  in  that  country.    Add  to  thii 
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the  annual  charge  of  50  millions  of  francs  to  be  paid  to  foreign 
troops,  who  were  to  be  the  conciliating  supporters  of  a  constitution 
conceded  by  the  Sorereign^  and  a  tolerably  correct  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  feelings  towards  this  country  which  would  be 
inspired  by  such  a  system  of  grinding  and  vindictive  oppression. 
We  recognise  in  private  life  the  wisdom  as  well  as  the  magnani- 
mity of  mild  forbearance  and  conciliatory  conduct  towards  our 
enemies,  'fhe  desolating  effects  of  vengeance  portrayed  by  the 
great  novelist  in  his  masterly  delineation  of  the  uncontrolled 
passions  of  the  Highlanders  excite  our  commiseration  for  the  ig- 
norance, no  less  than  our  horror  for  the  crimes  of  the  wretched 
victims  of  this  destructive  passion.  And  yet,  in  the  cool  delibera- 
tion of  the  Cabinet,  the  ebullition  of  inconsiderate  passion  and  the 
.  insolence  of  victory  are  to  be  dignified  with  the  names  of  vindicated 
honor  and  national  glory.  The  same  spirit  of  unkind  suspicion 
and  ungenerous  hatred  has  operated  almost  to  the  present  hour. 
In  every  year  since  tlie  conclusion  of  the  late  war,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  has  made  periodical  visits  to  the  fortresses  on  the 
Rhine.  The  object  of  such  visits,  made  by  the  victor  of  Waterloo, 
could  not  be  a  subject  of  doubt  to  the  French  nation ;  and  instead 
of  promoting  an  interchange  of  good  offices  between  the  people  of 
France  and  the  nations  bordering  that  frontier,  which  is  to  us  of 
the  utmost  importance,  we  were  merely  directing  the  attention  of 
an  enemy  to  the  quarter  in  which  they  perceived  an  attack  was 
JDOst  dreaded.    Truly  may  we  say  with  the  Satirist-^ 

Evertere  domus  totasoptaotibut  ipsis 
Di  faciles 

From  the  final  downfall  of  Napoleon  until  the  overthrow  of  the 
Constitution  in  Spain,  a  continually  retrograde  movement  discou- 
raged the  real  friends  of  social  order.  The  reproach  of  Anglo- 
manie  in  France  was  no  longer  uttered  solely  by  the  partisans  of 
absolute  monarchy  ;  for  there  existed  on  all  sides  such  a  detestation 
of  the  part  which  England  had  uken  in  the  soi^sant  settlement 
of  Europe  and  in  the  convention  of  1815,  that  those  who  dared  to 
hope  for  better  fruits  from  a  soil  once  so  fertile  were  regarded  as 
traitors  to  their  country,  and  open  advocates  of  the  enemy.  The 
Crown  availed  itself  of  this  temporary  discouragement  of  the 
13)eral  party  to  make  rapid  inroads  in  the  Constitution.  The  most 
unhdy  purpose  of  the  soi^uant  Holy  Alliance  was  not  only  pub- 
licly avowed  without  any  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  England, 
but  secretly  encouraged  both  by  the  past  and  contmued  tendency  c^ 
our  own  Uovemment  to  the  suppression  of  public  spirit  in  every 
quarter.  At  length  the  more  flagrant  acts  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain 
occasiontd  the  violent  reaction  which  nearly  hurled  him  from  his 
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throne.  Naples  attempted  to  follow  the  example  of  Spain;  and 
the  changes  effected  in  Piedmont  threatened  Austria  in  her  most 
vulnerable  as  well  as  most  valued  principality.  But  the  inert  mass 
of  ignorance  and  superstition  which  weighed  down  both  Spain  and 
Naples>  rendered  these  efforts  as  abortive  as  the  convulsive  strug- 
gles of  Emeladus  beneath  ^tna.  Industry  and  the  neighborhood 
of  France  and  Switzerland  had  done  more  for  the  Piedmontese ; 
but  the  imposing  attitude  of  Austria,  and  the  hopelessness  of 
assistance  from  any  other  power,  damped  every  effort.  I  do  not 
join  with  many  of  the  most  ardent  friends  to  freedom  in  regretting 
that  England  was  not  actively  employed  in  supporting  these 
ineffectual  struggles  :  for,  although,  had  we  from  the  first  pursued 
a  different  course,  the  mild  influence  of  civilisation  might,  by  the 
united  zeal  of  England,  France,  and  other  constitutional  Govern- 
ments, have  diffused  itself  over  south  and  western  Europe ;  yet  in 
the  situation  to  which  our  misconduct  had  reduced  us,  distrusted 
by  our  natural  friends,  and  watched  with  jealousy  by  our  natural 
enemies,  any  appeal  to  arms  in  favor,  be  it  observed,  of  people  as 

Jet  incapable  of  discerning  their  own  real  interests,  might  have 
een  fatal  to  this  country,  and  have  extinguished  at  once  the 
hallowed  flame  which  we  are,  1  trust,  destined  to  cherish  for  cen- 
turies to  come.  Our  policy,  however,  was  vacillating  ;  until,  at 
length,  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  England  became  openly  op- 
posed to  that  of  the  Minister^  when  the  disastrous  consequences 
of  his  negotiations  with  the  most  despotic  Powers  were  palpably 
manifested.  Englishmen  feh  their  most  generous  indignation 
awakened  at  the  melancholy  fate  of  the  Spanish  and  Italian  patriots. 
Our  alliance  with  Austria  and  Russia,  after  the  resolutions  taken 
at  Troppau,  Laybach,  and  Verona,  was  felt  to  be  as  unnatural  as 
the  conjunction  of  the  dead  and  the  living ;  and  we  shrunk  with 
invincible  repugnance  from  the  connexion  into  which  we  had  been 
forced  by  our  diplomatic  Mezentias,  whose  death  opened  to  our 
wishes  a  new  at^  enlightened  era. 

The  gradual  decline  of  the  alarmist  faction,  after  the  death  of 
Lord  Londonderry,  and  the  ascendancy  acquired  by  the  more  liberal 
portion  of  the  Cabinet,  supported  by  the  suffrages  of  the  youthful 
tnembers  of  the  connnunity  who  had  now  grown  up  to  maturity, 
with  ininds  unshackled  by  the  prejudices  and  fears  of  their  parents^ 
allowed  a  full  scope  to  the  efforts  of  national  improvement.  In  our 
domestic  policy  the  amendment  of  the  law,  which  had  long  been 
^adily  resisted  on  the  plea  of  unnecessary  innovation,  was  sane* 
tioned  by  the  general  applause  bestowed  on  the  minister  who  thus, 
at  length,  adopted  the  measures  urged  in  vain  by  a  Romilly  and  a 
Mackintosh.  The  principles  of  firee-trade  opened  a  ne\i^  career  for 
the  development  of  talents  hitherto  content  to  slumber  in  the  em- 
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1>ryo  of  Aeorj,  mi  pvepareA  to  strefigthen  the  strong  tie  of  com- 
moQ  interest  which  can  alone  bind  nation  to  nation  in  indissoluble 
friendship.  The  recognition  of  the  Spanish  colonies  of  America 
was  a  glorious  proclamation  to  Europe  of  our  secession  from  the 
northern  conspiracy)  and  was  followed  by  the  prompt  assistance 
ailbrded  to  Portugal  against  the  drivelling  efforts  of  the  Spanish 
dotards.  The  cause  cf  civilisation  appeared  to  revivci  though  but 
slowly,  in  the  south  of  Germany.  The  constitutions  of  Wurtem- 
berg  and  Bavaria,  and  the  mild  Governments  of  Baden  and  of 
several  of  the  smaller  Principalities,  allow  us  to  hope  for  a  diffusion 
of  the  same  spirit,  and  the  concession  of  the  long- promised  consti* 
tution  to  Prussia.  Hanover,  too,  may  yet  set  the  same  glorious 
example  to  die  northern  states  of  Germany  as  the  country  with 
which  she  is  now  so  intimately  connected  has  proudly  exhibited  to 
Europe.  For  Austria  and  Russia  we  dare  scarcely  do  more  than 
anticipate  the  progress  which  the  human  mind  must  eventually 
make  from  barbarism  to  civilisation.  They  appear  scarcely  to  have 
commenced  this  career,  and  but  little,  therefore,  can  be  concluded 
from  any  difference  which  has  taken  place  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Government  of  these  two  countries  since  the  pacification  of  Europe, 
Tmd  that  little  I  can  more  conveniently  alhide  to  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  letter.  Of  France,  also, — of  her  conduct  towards  Spain, 
and  present  disposition  towards  England, — ^I  will  speak  more  fully 
in  the  course  of  the  remarks  I  shall  make  on  the  immediate  object 
ofmy  addressing  your  Lordship. 

The  event  which  at  the  present  nnoment  almost  exclusively  en- 
grosses public  attention,  requires  a  few  observations  on  the  state  of 
"Greeee  and  Turkey.  It  is  indeed  singular  that  there  should  hare 
existed  for  nearly  four  centuries  in  Europe,  a  people  connected  by 
their  religion,  their  language,  and  their  recollections  of  the  past, 
with  the  dearest  and  most  enthusiastic  associations  of  the  enlight- 
ened portion  of  the  same  continent,  and  yet  themsehes  groaning 
«nder  the  most  execrable  and  debasing  tyranny,  infuriated  both  by 
^  intolerant  spirit  of  fanaticism,  and  the  natural  antipathy  ol 
ignoramre  and  barbarism  to  knowlege  and  civilisation.  In  die 
process  of  time,  it  is  true  that  the  communication  with  Europe  had 
somewhat  humanised  the  oppressors,  whibt  their  tyranny  had  in  a 
tnore  rapid  progression  enervated  and  almost  bmtalised  the  o{v 
pressed.  But  the  same  language  (with  but  little  variation)  which 
in  the  production  of  the  Attic  historians,  philosophers,  poers,  and 
orators,  breathes  forth  their  acdent  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty, 
was  yet  so  generally  in  use,  as  to  open  the  treasures  of  antiquity  to 
the  least  curious  of  their  descendants,  and  it  was  not  probable  that 
'the  cry  of  liberty  (feeble  as  it  was)  on  the  peninsula  of  Italy  should 
fail  to  be  echoed  back  from  the  opposite  shores  of  Greece.    In  the 
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fliean  time  an  opportunity  was  offered  to  Russia  of  prosecuting  one 
of  her  mo$t  favored  schemes  of  aggrandisement*  The  pretext  of 
the  protection  of  a  common  religion  might  serve  her  purpose, 
where  even  the  suggestion  of  any  regard  for  the  emancipation  of 
injured  subjects  would  have  been  preposterous,  and  every  scheme 
which  would  put  her  in  possession  of  the  three  provinces  was 
equally  acceptable.  The  danger  of  a  Russian  army  assembled  on 
the  Pruth,  whose  march  would  soon  become  no  less  necessary  for 
the  security  of  the  Autocrat  himself  than  for  the  extension  of  his 
dominions,  justly  alarmed  the  able  Minister  who  presided  over  our 
Foreign  Department.  In  order  to  allay  the  evil  which  could 
scarcely  be  subdued,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  despatched  to 
St.  Petersburgh,  and  with  the  subsequent  co-operation  of  France,  a 
league  was  formed  which  should  hamper  the  movements  of  their 
ambitious  ally,  and,  if  possible,  hj  the  imposing  attitude  thus  as- 
sumed, induce  the  Porte  to  make  such  concessions  as  would  leave 
Russia  without  a  pretext  for  commencing  hostilities. 

An  unforeseen  event  has,  however,  frustrated  the  expectations  of 
Mr.  Canning ;  and  I  am  thus,  my  Lord,  led  immediately  to  the 
subject  which  now  imperiously  demands  our  attention.  The 
results  of  the  battle  of  Navarino  are  yet  enveloped  in  fearful  mys- 
tery. An  alarm  which  for  once  may  be  salutary,  appears  to  be 
now  excited ;  and  what  course  is  to  be  pursued  to  secure  us  against 
.the  threatened  danger  i  The  moment  in  which  the  Russian  Auto- 
crat passed  the  Vistula,  should  have  been  that  of  an  indissoluble 
union  between  England,  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  every  other 
nation  where  the  civilising  principle  could  be  discovered  in  activity. 
But  that  moment  has  passed ;  and  Russia,  already  so  disproportion- 
ably  vast,  has,  if  we  can  trust  to  the  public  sources  of  information^ 
already  secured  to  herself  the  circuit  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  will 
shortly,  no  doubt,  advance  within  a  few  weeks'  march  of  our  In- 
dian territory.  Shall  we,  then,  delay  our  union  with  France  until 
the  flag  of  Russia  is  displayed  in  St.  Sophia — until  her  squadronSy 
comUned  with  those  of  Austria,  ride  triumphantly  in  the  Medi* 
terranean,  and  Greece,  and  Italy,  and  Spain,  and  perhaps  France 
herself,  be  doomed  to  an  irrevocable  subserviency  2  No ;  let  us 
rather  strain  every  nerve  to  confine  this  gigantic  and  ill-regulated 
force  within  its  proper  limits.  Let  us  trace  out  the  strict  line  of 
demarcation  between  light  and  darkness,  and  prevent  the  diffusion 
of  the  latter  over  the  earth.  Surely  the  monarch  whose  dominions 
encircle  our  globe  cannot  with  any  justice  complain : 

Tenet  Ule  immanra  fttxa 
Vestrus,  Eiirc,  domus,  ilia  te  jaetet  in  auls. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  evil,  for  which  many  remedies  nuy 
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be  suggested  ;  and  it  would  be  presumption  in  me  to  press  any 
particular  detail  on  your  Lordship's  notice.  The  establishment  of 
Greece  as  an  independent  but  tributary  republic,  or  the  erection 
of  a  monarchy  on  the  ruins  of  Mohammedan  empirei  in  case  of 
the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  latter,  present  no  immediate  objec^ 
tions ;  but  I  am  only  anxious  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  the  one  important  step  on  which  the  success  and  utility  of  erery 
future  arrangement  must  depend — I  mean  a  strict  union  between 
the  constitutional  GoTcmments  of  Europe. 

It  is  true,  that  so  recently  as  in  the  debates  which  preceded  our 
late  contest  with  France,  the  senseless  term  of  our  <<  natural  enemy*' 
was  rerived  as  an  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  populace ;  but  at 
this  moment,  it  would  scarcely,  I  think,  be  listened  to  by  the  most 
unreflecting.  What  can  the  term  be  supposed  to  signify?  Is  our 
proximity  a  natural  ground  of  enmity  ?  Isitsupposed  as  impossible 
for  two  neighboring  nations  to  harmonise,  as  it  is  for  the  two  ad- 
joining chords  of  a  musical  instrument  ?  To  follow  up  the  reason- 
ing, Russia  must,  I  presume,  be  termed  our  natural  friend,  on  a(>- 
count  of  the  distance  which  now,  at  least,  separates  us.  But  to 
cease  such  trifling,  the  most  natural  enmity — the  only  natural  en- 
mity which  I  can  comprehend,  is  that  of  virtue  and  vice— kno#- 
lege  and  ignorance — light  and  darkness.  Well  might  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  tell  the  professors  at  Laybach,  that  he  wished  to 
have  obedient,  and  not  learned  subjects*  His  was  the  antipatbjf 
of  darkness  to  light—  , 

Deep  on  the  dismal  regions  of  the  dead 

Th*  infernal  monarch  rear'd  his  horrid  head, 

Leap'd  from  his  throne,  lest  Neptune's  arm  should  lay 

His  dark  dominions  open  to  the  day, 

And  pour  in  light  on  Pluto's  dread  abodes, 

Abhorr'd  by  men,  and  dreadful  e'en  to  gods.' 

It  is  also  true,  that  we  have  by  a  series  of  blunders  been  placed  in 
a  hostile  and,  I  will  say^  unnatural  position  towards  France.^  The 
conduct  also  of  France  with  regard  to  Spain  will,  I  am  aware,  be 
objected  as  being  in  opposition  to  what  I  have  here  termed  the  ci- 
vilising principle.  But  we  may  be  assured  that  had  we  from  the 
first  evinced  a  disposition  to  enter  into  a  cordial  union  with  the 
French^  we  should  have  secured  an  enlightened  Government  in 
that  country  in  the  first  instance;  and  should  have  been  enabled  at 
Voronay  with  its  assistance,  to  guarantee  such  a  constitution  to 
Spain  as  would  have  gradually  difi^used  the  information  which  alone 

'  Pope*8  Homer.— Tha  spirit  of  the  original  it  incapable  of  transfusion,  but 
the  sentiment  is  well  preserved. 

*  Lord  Castlereagh  concurred  with  the  Ministers  of  the  northern  Powers 
IB  con^deriag  that  a  liberal  minister  ought  not  to  be  countenanced  in  France. 
The  Duke  ofHichelieu  was,  I  believe^  alluded  to. 
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renders  man  capable  of  freedom,  by  teaching  him  to  unravel,  from 
the  entangled  mass  of  enjoyment  and  misery,  the  dues  which  may 
serve  him  as  unerring  guides  to  happiness* 

The  conduct  of  France  was  the  result  of  the  measures  adopted 

by  us  at  Vienna  and  Aix-la-Chapelle.     The  war  with  Spain  was 

undoubtedly  popular;  and  on  no  account  more  so,  I  admit,  than 

because  it  was  known  that  England  was  opposed  to  it.     A  natural 

feeling  of  enthusiasm  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  French  youth, 

which,  combined  it  must  be  allowed  with  the  leaven  of  the  military 

frensy,  caused  a  general  ferment  throughout  the  country.     The 

well-disposed  and  more  experienced  were  obliged  to  give  way  to 

the  arts  of  the  designing,  seconded  by  the  vehemence  of  youth;  for 

the  war  with  Spain  was  regarded  as  the  emancipation  of  France 

from  her  servitude ;  and  in  bursting  from  her  chains,  she  fell  with 

the  exultation  of  revenge  on  a  system  supported  by  the  good  wishes 

at  least  of  her  most  inveterate  foe.     The  act  was  not^  I  am  per- 

-suaded,  the  calm  deliberate  resolve  of  the  French  Cabinet,  which 

has  since  succeeded  in  guiding  the  violence  it  could  not  restrain; 

and  the  very  army  which  marched  to  the  support  of  despotism,  is 

•now  protecting  Spain  against  the  cabals  of  the  most  despicable 

slaves  who  have  ever  disgraced  the  name  of  man.     Nay,  I  will  not 

'heritate  to  aiErm,  that  the  disgusting  spectacle  of  priestcraft  and 

despotism  exhibited  to  the  eyes  of  the  French  army  in  Spain  will 

produce,  as  its  necessary  consequence,  the  same  salutary  efiects  as 

the  exhibition  of  the  drunken  Helot  to  the  free-bom  Spartan. 

Most  sincerely,  my  Lord,  do  I  believe  that  the  moment  is  now 
arrived  in  which  the  future  welfare  of  mankind  may  be  secured  or 
marred  for  ages.     Whatever  question  may  arise  as  to  the  prudence 
of  the  late  Mr.  Canning's  speech  on  the  memorable  evening  of  the 
King's  message  with  regard  to  Portugal,  some  of  the  truths  con- 
tained in  jt  were  as  striking  as  they  were  forcibly  pronounced. 
The  future  wars  which  may  desolate^Europe  will  exhibit  the  con- 
flict of  national  opinion,  instead  of  the  ambition  of  individual  despots 
on  the  one  hand,  with  the  in  itself  mert  mass  of  slavery  and  igno- 
rance, animated  by  the  stirring  spirit  of  that  ambition,  on  the  other. 
The  united  efforts  of  the  former  will  be  irresistible.     Magna  est 
Veritas^  et  prevalebit.     But  truth  is  one  and  indivisible,  and  such 
must  be  the  tempers  of  her  worshippers.     United  with  France  and 
the  Netherlands,  and  such  Powers  in  the  south  of  Germany  as 
have  obtained  constitutional  Governments,  the  cause  of  civilisation 
may  be  secured  from  every  attack.     To  diffuse  its  benevolent  prin- 
ciples, we  must  not  have  recourse  to  violence,  but  trust  to  the 
efforts  which  will  be  produced  by  the  fertilising  streams  derived 
from  the  fountain-head.     The  principle  to  which  we  must  oppose 
our  combined  resistance  is  isolating  by  its  nature,  for  it  is  the  prin- 
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ciple  of  exdusif  e  self-interest.  Can  Austria,  for  instance,  hesitate^ 
at  the  present  moment,  whether  she  ought  to  co«operate  with  her 
redoubted  neighbour,  or  will  she  not  rather  participate  in  the 
jealousT  experienced  by  those  who  are  opposed  to  her  encroaching 
policy  r 

And  let  not  the  circumstances  under  which  Russia  at  present, 
marks  her  designs  deceive  us  :  they  can  scarcely  deceive  the  most 
unthinking.  The  bare  fact  that  the  avowed  despotical  principle 
has  been  lost  sight  of,  that  a  people  struggling  for  Uberty  against 
the  oppressor  have  received  the  aid  of  a  member  of  the  Holy  Al- 
liance, is  sufficient  to  awak^i  our  utmost  suspicion.  Whether 
England  or  France  have  acted  wisely  whilst  adopting  such  an  ally,  or 
whether  proper  precautions  have  been  taken  to  prevent  the  mischief 
which  may  result  from  the  presence  of  a  Russian  army  in  the  im* 
mediate  vicinity  of  the  three  Greek  provinces  under  her  protection, 
time  will  probably  develope  to  the  laity,  who  are  uninitiated  in  the 
negotiations  which  have  taken  place.  One  point  is  sufficiently  ob- 
vious— namely,  that  a  strict  union  in  the  councils  of  England  and 
France  is  at  this  critical  moment  particularly  necessary.  Can  we 
forget  that  in  the  very  bay  of  Navarino,  the  Spartan  pride  was  so 
luimbled  by  the  rival  Republic  of  Athens,  as  to  render  any  atone- 
ment less  man  that  of  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  liberty  un- 
available ?  And  shall  we  forget  also  the  advantage  taken  by  the 
despotic  Sovereign  of  Macedon,  of  the  dissensions  between  the 
two  States  which  should  have  been  the  guardians  and  protectors  of. 
the  common  liberty  of  Greece  ?  The  danger,  thank  God,  is  not 
equal;  but  is  not  the  parallel  between  our  situation  and  that  of  the 
Athenians,  addressed  by  Demosthenes,'  at  this  moment  most 
striking  ?  Are  we  not  in  each  succeeding  day  inquiring  what  news 
from  Greece  ?— ^s  if  there  were  any  greater  news  than  that  of  a 
combination  of  England  and  France  to  throw  Turkey  into  the  gi^ 
gantic  arms  of  Russia. 

The  evils  attendant  on  the  want  of  a  generous  sympathy  be- 
tween those  who  desire  the  happiness  of  mankind  have  already  been 
touched  on,  and  may  surely  be  considered  as  a  no  less  cogent 
reason  for  our  union  with  those  who  would  willingly  embark  in  sa 
glorious  an  enterprise,  than  the  direct  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
such  an  alliance.  If  we  persevere  in  the  system  adopted  at  Vienna- 
and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  what  can  we  expect  but  the  recurrence  of 
the  disastrous  effects  already  experienced — the  discouragement  of 
the  wise  and  good,  the  exulution  of  the  weak  and  wicked,  and  a 
general  distrust  and  disunion,  whose  effect  was  well  known  of  old 
to  be  the  most  favorable  symptom  for  the  despot  i  Divide  et  impera 

'  See  the  Isl  Philippic. 
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is  a  naxim  which  has  stood  the  test  of  ages.  The  people  will 
be  blinded  hj  the  foolish  charm  of  militaiy  glory,  the  favorite 
bauble  thrown  in  the  way  by  the  Machiavelian  politician ;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  against  whom  the  military  ardor  of  France  wiU 
be  first  directed*  The  whole  line  of  the  Rhine  would  in  a  few 
days  be  secured — the  field  of  Waterloo  would  again  be  contested  ; 
and  happy  should  we  be  if  the  result  gave  no  one  more  chance  of 
profiting  by  the  experience  of  past  follies.  The  consequences,  on 
the  contrary,  of  an  overthrow  and  of  the  final  triumph  of  despotism 
would,  it  is  to  be  feared,  be  mamfested  in  the  diffusion  of  total 
darkness  over  Europe  for  centuries  yet  to  come. 

If  we  can  trust  to  appearances,  the  result  of  the  late  elections  ' 
in  France  will  infallibly  be  a  change  of  the  Admimstration  in  that 
country,  and  such  a  change  must  bring  into  power  men  wha 
stand  pledged  to  a  liberal  policy.  Be  it  Chateaubriand  or 
Biguen,  we  may  expect  that  their  first  step  will  be  to  endeavor 
to.  pbce  France  at  the  head  of  a  constitutional  league  in^her  rela^ 
tions  with  Germany,  Spain,  and  perhaps  Italy,  and  to  realise,  as 
fur  as  practice  will  admit,  the  amiable  theory  of  Henry  IV.  What 
would  be  our  feelings,  if  in  such  an  event  we  again  showed  our- 
selves toto  diviios  orbe  BritannoSf  with  a  continental  system  ar- 
ranged against  us,  as  much  nK>re  formidable  than  that  of  Napoleon, 
as  the  resistance  opposed  to  freedom  is  more  hazardous  and  arduous 
tiian  that  opposed  to  despotism.  France  mjght  avail  herself  of  the 
compensation-scheme,  and  exchange  Lombafdy,  when  rescued  from 
Austria,  for  the  Netherlands.  How  much  is  to  be  feared  if  we  do 
not  participate — ^I  might  say,  lead  the  way— -in  establishing  the 
system  of  representative  monarchies  throughout  Europe,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  better  adapted  to  States  which  have  been  gradually 
raised  to  civilisation  than  the  republic  forms  of  America,  a  country 
where  aU  was  to  be  begun  anew.  The  path  of  happiness  and  true 
glory  is  open  to  us.  At  this  moment  vire  are  invited  to  an  union 
with  France  by  the  actual  sympathy  of  the  public  feeling  in  that 
country.  The  late  elections  have  strongly  evinced  that  sympathy, 
and  wUl  guarantee  its  future  co-operation  with  us  in  the  cheerful 
efforts  to  oe  made  in  the  cause  of  civilisation. 
.  The  universal  manifestation  of  regret  in  all  the  French  public 
prints  on  the  death  of  our  late  Prime  Minister,  show  that  the  re- 
turn of  our  policy  to  the  genuine  principles  of  universal  benevolence 
was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  ;  and  this  last  observation  may  apply  to 
all  the  other  States  of  Europe  where  die  press  is  an  organ  of  public 
opinion.  Other  circumstances  of  minor  importance  appear  to  ex- 
hibit a  return  of  the  kindly  disposition  which  is  ever  natural  between 
those  who  are  sufficiently  informed  to  perceive  the  intimate  con- 
nexion of  their  own  interest  with  that  of  others  to  taste  j  for  English 
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fiteratore  is  now  prevalent  in  France,  an  English  theatre  is  encoo^ 
raged,  and  harmony  of  feeling  may,  it  is  obvious,  be  produced  by 
the  interchange  of  ideas  thus  established  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  letter,  were  I  to  attempt  to 
exhibit  to  your  Lordship  the  lengthening  chain  of  reciprocal  bene<> 
fits  which  would  confirm  our  union  with  tlie  constitutional  Govern-* 
ments,  were  the  principle  once  adopted.  In  addressing  a  firm 
supporter  of  the  liberal  measures  adopted  with  regard  to  foreign 
tradcj  I  need  not  expatiate  on  the  benefits  to  be  derived  to  England, 
Franccy  and  the  Netherlands  in  particular,  from  a  more  unrestrained 
intercourse  between  these  three  countries.  Many  constitutionsil 
improvements  may  also  yet  be  derived  from  the  original  source  of 
constitutional  liberty  by  the  two  latter  kingdoms,  whilst  they  ofier 
to  us  in  the  arrangement  effected  between  religions  clashing  with 
that  of  the  State,  and  in  some  points  of  civil  policy,  a  possibility  of 
improvement  in  our  own  institutions  well  deserving  our  serious 
attention.  The  cessation  of  the  desolating  wars  carried  on  between 
France  and  this  country  for  so  many  centuries  under  the  influence 
of  a  blind  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  an  equally  blind 
ambition  on  that  of  the  rulers  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  twd^ 
countries,  is  in  itself  a  blessing  which  will  be  also  duly  appreciated^ 
not  only  by  the  Netherlands,  the  usual  theatre  of  those  sanguinary 
contests,  but  also  by  the  rest  of  Europe,  perpetually  exposed  to 
being  embroiled  in  ue  quarrel. 

All  subsequent  and  minor  considerations,  however,  form  but  a 
part  of  the  one  great  object  to  be  kept  in  view — the  extension  of 
the  dvilising  principle.  Nor  do  I  hesitate  to  allow,  that  whatever 
has  been  harshly  spoken  of  the  States  suffering  under  despotic 
forms  of  government,  has  been  spoken  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 
The  prospect  of  a  possible  recurrence  of  that  dark  night  which  the 
invading  Goths  threw  in  their  harpy  flight  from  the  north  over  the 
fairest  portion  of  Europe,  may  have  given  the  force  of  indignation 
to  the  deprecating  anxiety  of  prudence.  The  reigns  of  Theodoric 
in  Italy,  and  the  Gothic  monarchs  in  Spain,  would  be  suflicient  to 
satisfy  the  least  inquisitive  that  the  alleged  barbarism  of  the  con- 
querors was  but  comparative ;  and  that  comparison  was  instituted 
merely  between  the  science  and  literature  of  the  invaders  and  the 
invaded.  An  ingredient  of  civilisation  which  is  of  far  more  import- 
ance, the  development  of  that  part  of  moral  principle  which  I  Iiave 
termed  the  civilising  principle,  was  scarcely  thought  of.  It  is  to 
this  we  must  look  in  a  comparison  of  the  despotic  and  constitutional 
Governments ;  and  the  antipathy  of  the  former  to  the  latter  is  built 
on  this  diflFerence  alone.  Yet,  my  Lord,  I  am  too  young  to  be  des- 
titute of  enthusiasm ;  and  I  dare  to  hope  for  a  period  when  the  ex- 
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ertions  of  our  country,  which  have  already  diflfused  and  protected 
civilisation  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  new  world,  may  be 
hailed  in  the  old  with  generous  applause,  and  seconded  by  the 
ardor  of  surrounding  nations,  till  the  full  tide  of  ciTilisation  be 
poured  over  every  part  of  the  inhabited  globe  i  and,  traversing  the 
vast  empires  of  Austria  and  Russia,  may  meet  with  that  current 
which  already  circulates  around  the  southern  part  of  the  eastern 
continent,  ui^til  despotism  no  longer  knows  where  to  find  a  resting- 
plac^. 

That  the  Government  over  which  you,  my  Lord,  preside,  may 
have  the  immortal  honor  of  opening  the  career  leading  to  such  sub- 
lime results,  b  the  sincere  prayer  of,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship's 
obedient  humble  servant, 

AN  ENGLISHMAN. 
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It  is  impossible  to  address  such  an  assembly  as  t  see  before  me 
without  great  diffidence  and  great  anxiety  \  and  I  mav,  perhaps, 
plead  more  than  the  usual  excuse  for  indulging  in  the  egotism 
which  is  natural  to  an  introductory  lecture.  If  die  science  of  Po- 
litical Economy  were  in  the  situation  in  which,  I  trust,  a  very  few 
years,  and  perhaps  the  exertions  of  some  of  those  whom  I  am  ad- 
dressing, will  place  it ;  ^  its  objects  were  clearly  understood,  its 
terms  precisely  defined,  its  general  principles  universally  admitted ; 
if  it  ranked  in  public  estimation,  as  then  it  will  rank,  among  the 
first  of  moral  sciences  in  interest  and  in  utility,  I  should  feel,  as  I 
now  feel,  great  diffidence  in  my  own  powers,  and  the  necessitv  of 
relying  very  much  on  your  candor  and  indulgence.  But  this  is 
not  the  situation  of  the  science.  It  is,  at  present,  in  that  state  of 
imperfect  development,  which,  though  most  attractive  to  the  stu- 
dent who  has  made  some  proficiency,  throws  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  a  beginner,  and,  consequently,  of  a  teacher,  and 
offers  the  fairest  scope  to  the  objections  of  an  idle  or  an  interested 
adversary. 

When  I  consider  how  numerous  those  adversaries  are,  and  how 
widely  diffused  are  the  prejudices  which  they  excite  and  propagate, 
all  apprehension  for  myself  is  lost  in  the  fear  that  the  failures  of 
the  professor  may  be  imputed  to  his  subject,  and  that  the  vague 
abstractions,  the  details,  the  truisms,  the  obscurities,  and  the  in- 
consistencies which,  with  all  my  care,  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be 
found  in  my  lectures,  may  rather  deter  those  among  my  hearers 
to  whom  the  subject  is  new  from  proceeding  in  a  study  which,  in 
my  hands,  may  appear  uninteresting,  than  lead  them  to  prosecute 
it  m  the  writings  of  the  great  masters  of  the  science,  and  by  pa- 
tient meditation  on  the  results  of  their  own  experience. 
To  prevent,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  such  a  result,  I  shall  devote 
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this  lecture  to  an  attempt  to  explain  the  objects  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy, and  the  inquiries  through  which  they  are  to  be  effected  ;  and 
it  will,  I  think,  appear  that  the  human  faculties  cannot  be  engaged 
in  a  pursuit  more  useful  in  its  result,  or  more  interesting  in  its 
progress. 

If  we  compare  the  present  situation  of  the  people  of  England 
with  that  of  their  predecessors  at  the  time  of  Caesar's  inrasion ;  if 
we  contrast  the  warm  and  dry  cottage  of  the  present  laborer,  its 
chimney  and  glass  windows,  (luxuries  not  enjoyed  by  Caesar  him- 
self,) the  linen  and  woollen  clothing  of  himself  and  lus  family,  the 
steel,  and  glass  and  earthenware  with  which  his  table  is  furnished, 
the  Asiatic  and  American  ingredients  of  his  food,  and  above  aU, 
his  safety  from  personal  injury,  and  his  calm  security  that  to-mor- 
row will  bring  with  it  the  comforts  that  have  been  enjoyed  to-day ; 
— if,  I  repeat,  we  contrast  all  these  sources  of  enjoyment  with  the 
dark  and  smoky  burrows  of  the  Brigantes,  or  the  Cantii,  their 
clothing  of  skins,  their  food  confined  to  milk  and  flesh,  and  their  con- 
stant exposure  to  famine  and  to  violence,  we  shall  be  inclined  to 
think  those  who  are  lowest  in  modern  society  richer  than  the  chiefs 
of  their  rude  predecessors.  And  if  we  consider  that  the  same 
space  of  ground  which  aflbrded  an  uncertain  subsistence  to  a  hun- 
dred, or  probably  fewer,  savages,  now  supports  with  ease  more 
than  a  thousand  laborers,  and,  perhaps,  a  hundred  individuals 
beside,  each  consuming  more  commodities  than  the  labor  of  a 
whole  tribe  of  Ancient  Britons  could  have  produced  or  purchased, 
we  may  at  first  be  led  to  doubt  whether  our  ancestors  enjoyed  the 
same  natural  advantages  as  ourselves ;  whether  their  sun  was  as 
warm,  their  soil  as  fertile,  or  their  bodies  as  strong,  as  our  own. 

But  let  us  substitute  distance  of  space  for  distance  of  time  \ 
and,  instead  of  comparing  the  situations  of  the  same  country  at 
different  periods,  compare  different  countries  at  the  same  penod, 
and  we  shall  find  a  still  more  striking  discrepancy.  The  inhabit- 
ant of  South  America  enjoys  a  soil  and  a  climate,  pot  superior 
merely  to  our  own,  but  combining  all  the  advantages  of  every  cli- 
mate and  soil  possessed  by  the  remainder  of  the  world.  His  val- 
leys have  all  the  exuberance  of  the  tropics,  and  his  mountain- plains 
unite  the  temperature  of  Europe  to  a  fertility  of  which  Europe 
offers  no  example.  Nature  collects  for  him,  within  the  space  pf^ 
a  morning's  walk,  the  fruits  and  vegetables  which  she  has  else- 
where separated  by  thousands  of  mile^.  She  has  given  him 
inexhaustible  forests,  has  covered  his  plains  with  wild  cattle 
and  horses,  filled  his  mountains  with  mineral  treasures,  and 
intersected  all  the  eastern  face  of  his  country  with  rivers,  to 
which  our  Rhine  and  Danube  are  merely  brooks.  But  the  posses- 
sor of  these  riches  is  poor  and  miserable.    With  all  the  materials 
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x>f  clothing  offered  to  him  almost  spontaneouslyi  he  is  iU-dlad ; 
with  the  most  productive  of  soils,  he  is  ill-fed;  though  we  are 
told  that  the  labor  of  a  week  will  there  procure  subsistence  for  a 
year^  famines  .are  of  frequent  occurrence;  the  hut  of  the  Indian^ 
and  the  residence  of  the  landed  proprietor  are  alike  destitute  of  fur- 
niture and  convenience ;  and  South  America,  helpless  and  indigent 
with  all  her  natural  advanuges,  seems  to  rely  for  support  and  im- 
provement on  a  very  small  portion  of  the  surplus  wealth  of  England. 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  these  phenomena  without  feeling 
anxious  to  account  for  them  ;  to  discover  whether  they  are  oc- 
casioned by  circumstances  unsusceptible  of  investigation,  or  regu- 
lation, or  by  causes  which  can  be  ascertained,  and  may  be  with- 
in human  control.  To  us,  as  Englishmen,  it  is  of  still  deeper  in- 
.terest  to  inquire  whether  the  causes  of  our  superiority  are  still  in 
operation,  and  whether  their  force  is  capable  of  being  increased  or 
diminished ;  whether  England  has  run  her  full  career  of  wealth 
and  improvement,  but  stands  safe  where  she  is ;  or,  whether  to 
remain  stationary  is  impossible^  and  it  depends  on  her  institutions 
and  her  habits,  on  her  government  and  on  her  people,  whether  she 
shall  recede  or  continue  to  advance* 

The  answer  to  all  these  questions  must  be  sought  in  the  science 
wUch  teaches  in  what  wealth  consists, — ^by  what  agents  it  is  pro*- 
doced,— and  according  to  what  laws  it  is  distributed,— and  what 
are  the  institutions  and  customs  by  which  production  may  be  fa- 
cilitated and  distribution  regulated,  so  as  to  give  the  largest  possi- 
ble amount  of  wealth  to  each  individual.  And  this  science  is  Po^ 
litical  Economy. 

If  my  definition  be  correct,  the  science  of  Political  Economy  may 
be  divided  into  two  great  branches, — the  theoretic  and  the  prac- 
ticaL  The  first,  or  theoretic  branch,  that  which  explains  the  na- 
ture, production,  and  distribution  of  wealth,  will  be  found  to  rest 
on  a  very  few  general  propositions,  which  are  the  result  of  obser- 
vation, or  consciousness  ;  and  which  almost  every  man,  as  soon  as 
he  hears  them,  admits  as  familiar  to  his  thoughts,  or  at  least  as  in- 
cluded in  his  previous  knowlege. 

Its  conclusions  are  also  nearly  as  general  as  its  premises  ;«— 
those  which  relate  to  the  nature  and  production  of  wealth  are  uni- 
versally true  :  and,  though  those  which  relate  to  the  distribution  of 
wealth,  are  liable  to  be  affected  by  peculiar  institutions  of  particu- 
lar countries, — ^in  the  cases,  for  instance,  of  slavery,  corn-laws,  or 
poor-laws, — the  natural  state  of  things  can  be  laid  down  as  the 
general  Tule,  and  the  anomalies  produced  by  particular  disturbing 
causes  can  be  afterwards  accounted  for* 

The  practical  branch  of  the  science,  that  of  which  the  office  is 
to  ascertain  what  institutions  are  most  favorable  to  wealth,  is  a  far 
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more  arduous  sttdt.  Many  of  its  premises^  iikteed,  test  on  At 
same  evidence  as  those  of  the  first  brandi ;  for  they  are  die  con- 
clusions of  diat  branch  t«-4>ttt  it  has  many^  whidk  depend  on  in- 
duction from  phenomena^  numenmS)  diScult  of  enumerationf  and 
of  which  die  real  sequence  often  differs  widely  from  the  apparent 
one.  The  machinery  of  ciirilised  sodety  b  worked  by  so  many 
antagonist  springs :  the  dislike  of  labor,  the  desire  for  immediate 
enjoyment,  and  die  lore  of  accumulation  are  so  perpetually  coun- 
teracting one  another ,  and  they  produce  such  opposite  conduct^ 
not  only  in  diflerent  individuals,  out  in  whole  masses  of  people, 
diat  we  are  fiable  to  the  greatest  mistakes  when  we  endeavor  to 
assign  modves  to  past  conduct,  ct  to  predict  the  conduct  uriiidi  a 
new  motive  will  produce. 

For  instance,  the  questions,  Whether  die  poor-laws  hive  had  a 
tendency  to  ^minish  or  increase  the  population  of  England? 
Whedier  the  testamentary  laws  of  France  are  favorable  or  un- 
favoiable  to  die  wealth  of  that  country  i  Whether  the  wealth 
of  England  has  been  increased  or  dimimshed  by  her  colonies? 
Whemer  tithes  fall  principallv  on  die  consumer  or  on  die  land^ 
lord  ?  and  many  others,  of  wnich  die  facts  seem  to  Ue  brfore  our 
eyes,  have  been  diligently  and  acutely  investigated,  and  are  still, 
perhaps,  undecided. 

And,  if  we  are  often  unable  to  trace  aB  die  consequences  of  ia^ 
stitutions  with  which  we  have  been  long  fantifiar,  how  mudi  more 
difficult  must  it  be  to  predict  the  effects  of  measures  which  are  atiH 
iratried ! 

Inattention  to  the  distinction  between  the  practical  and  die  the^ 
oretic  branches  of  Political  Economy,  appears  to  me  to  have  oea^ 
sioned  much  of  the  difference  of  opinion  which  prevails  as  to  the 
ceruinty  of  its  conclusions.  Those  who  assert  ttat  it  approaches 
to  the  accuracy  of  logic  or  mechanics,  must  either  have  confined 
then-  attention  to  the  theoretic  branch,  or  have  forgotten  that  Ait 
practical  branch  must  sometimes  draw  its  premises  from  particular 
facts,  respecting  particular  dimates,  soils,  and  seasons ;  and  must 
sometimes  take  into  account  the  infloence  of  every  human  passion 
and  appetite,  under  every  modification  ^  government  and  know- 
lege. 

On  the  odier  hand,  die  uncertainty  which  affects  many  of  die 
investigations  of  Political  Eooaomists,  has  been  Tashly  attr3>iited 
to  diem  all.  Because  from  probable  premises  they  have  deduced 
onlv  prcbable  conclusions,  it  has  been  sometimes  supposed  that 
prooability,  and  diat  of  a  low  degree,  is  all  they  can  attain. 

I  hope  in  the  course  of  these  lectures  to  prove  die  truth  of  aw 
statement,  that  die  dieoretic  branch  of  die  science,  that  which 
treats  cf  the  nature,  production  amd  distribution  of  wealthy>-«i^  oa- 
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paUe  of  all  tke  certatntr  that  cm  bekmg  \o  any  science,  ixrt 
foondecl  ezclustrely  on  definitions ;  and  I  hope  alto  to  show  that 
manf  conclusions^  and  those  of  the  highest  importance  in  the 
practical  branch,  rest  so  immediatelf  on  the  conclusions  of  the 
dieoretic  bianchf  as  to  possess  equal  certainty  and  universality. 

The  ali|bt  sketch  which  I  have  ^iven  of  the  objects  of  the 
science,  affords  me  a  better  opportunity  than  perhaps  I  shall  have 
hereafter,  of  coosidermg  some  objections  that  may  be  made,  if  not 
to  the  etttdy  itself  at  l^st  to  die  rank  in  which  I  have  placed  it* 

The  first  is,  diat  as  the  pursuit  of  wealth  is  one  of  the  humblest 
of  honaan  occvpatioBS,  far  inferior  to  the  pursuit  of  virtue,  or  of 
iuuiwlegey  or  even  of  reputation  ^  and  as  the  possession  of  wealth 
is  not  necessarily  joined— ^perhaps,  it  will  be  said,  is  not  condu- 
dve-— to  hapi^mss,  a  science  of  which  the  only  subject  is  wealth, 
caaoot  claim  to  rank  as  the  first,  or  nearly  the  first,  of  the  moral 


Mj  ai^wer  is,  first,  that  the  pursuit  of  weakh,  that  is,  the  en«- 
deaf  or  to  accumulate  the  means  of  future  subsistence  and  enjoy* 
ment,  is,  to  the  mass  of  mankind,  the  great  source  of  moral  im- 
provenoent.  When  does  a  laborer  become  sober  and  industrious, 
atlmtbre  to  his  health  and  tohis  character  ? — as  soon  as  he  begins  to 
save.  Ko  institution  could  be  more  beneficial  to  the  morals  of  the 
lower  orders,  that  is,  to  at  least  nine»tenths  of  the  whole  body  of 
any  people  than  one  which  should  increase  their  power  and  their 
wuh  to  accumulate:  none  more  mischievous  than  one  which 
should  diminish  the  motives  and  the  means  to  save.  If  we  have 
iastitotions  eminemlv  calculated  to  produce  both  the  benefit 
and  the  mischief  now  valuable  must  the  science  be  that 
teacfaes  us  to  discriminafe  between  them,  to  extend  the  one,  and 
to  remove  or  diminish,  or,  at  leasts  not  to  extend,  the  other  I 

I  answer^  in-  the  second  place,  that  it  is  perhaps  true,  that  ^ 
weali^  which  enables  one  man  to  command  the  labor  of  bun^ 
drnds  or  of  tbousands-^HMich  wealth  as  raised  Chatsworth  or  Font- 
hill  may  not  he  favorable  to  the  happiness  of  its  possessor  \  and, 
if  this  be  sq,  Pplitical  Economy  will  best  teach  us  to  avoid  crea- 
ting 4Qr  |ieipetuating  inetitutioos,  which  promote  such  inconve- 
nient agglomerations*  But  that  di&ision  of  weakh  which  alone 
caiitle^  0petgfk  to  be  called  rich  i  that  state  of  society^  in  which 
the  productiveness  of  labor,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  applied^ 
licmne  to  the  hhoring*cla^$fs  all  i^e  necessaries  and  some  of  the 
OttUMUBicmoes  of  lifi^  seems  to  be  not  merely  conducive,  but  esseu- 
lial  both  to  their  morals  and  their  )iapi)iness*  This  appears  to  me 
so  ail£»«vadent,  that  J  am  almost  aishamed  of  taking  up  your  time 
by  proving  it.  But,  if  proof  be  wanted,  we  have  only  to  consider 
what  are  the  effectron  the  human  character  of  the  cq)posite  state 
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of  society;  a  state  in  which  the  mass  of  thepeople  is  habitually' 
confined  to  a  bare  subsistence,  and,  consequently,  exposed  from 
time  to  time,  from  the  accidents  of  trade,  or  of  the  seasons,  to' 
absolute  want.  I  will  not  dwell  on  the  misery  of  those  on  whom 
actual  want  does  fall :  it  b  too  painful  to  be  steadfastly  contem- 
plated, and  forms  only  a  small  part  of  the  evil.  The  great  evil  is 
the  general  feeling  of  insecurity :  the  fear  which  must  beset  al- 
most every  man,  whose  labor  produces  him  only  a  subsistence,  and 
who  has  no  resource  against  contingencies,  that  at  some  period,  how 
near  he  cannot  tell,  the  want  under  which  he  has  seen  others  sink 
may  reach  himself.  The  principal  sources  of  happiness  are  the 
social  affections ;  but  (to  use  the  words  of  a  powerful  writer,  and 
a  very  accurate  observer  of  human  nature)  <*  the  man  whose 
thougnts  are  perpetually  harassed  by  the  torment  of  immediate,  or' 
the  dread  of  future  want,  loses  the  power  of  berievolent  sympathy 
with  his  fellow-creatures ;  loses  the  virtuous  feeling  of  a  desire  for 
their  pleasures,  and  an  aversion  to  their  pains;  rather,  perhaps, 
hates  their  pleasures,  as  rendering  the  sense  of  his  own  misery  more 
pungent ;  desires  their  pains,  as  rendering  the  sense  of  that  misery 
the  less.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  cruel  and  ferocious  cha- 
racter which  uniformly  accompanies  the  hardships  of  savage  life. 
Another  result  of  suffering  is,  that  it  produces  an  extraordinary 
greediness  for  immediate  gratification ;  a  violent  propensity  to  seek 
compensation  from  any  sensual  indulgence  which  is  within  the 
reach.  It  is  a  consequence  that  the  poorest  individuals  in  civi- 
lised society  are  the  most  intemperate;  the  least  capable  of  deny- 
ing themselves  any  pleasure,  however  hurtful,  which  they  can 
command.  Hence  their  passion  for  intoxicating  liquors;  and 
hence,  because  he  is  still  more  wretched,  the  still  more  f urioiis 
passion  for  them  in  the  savage.** ' 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  such  a  population  mu8t*be 
grossly  ignorant.  The  desire  for  knowlege  is  one  of  the  last 
results  of  refinement;  it  requires,  in  general,  to  have  been  im- 
planted in  the  mind  during  childhood  ;  and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  persons  thus  situated  would  have  the  power  or  the  will  to  de- 
vote much  to  the  education  of  their  children.  A  further  conse- 
quence is  the  absence  of  all  real  religion :  for  the  religion  of  the 
grossly  ignorant,  if  they  have  any,  scarcely  ever  amounts  to  more 
than  a  debasing  superstition. 

It  is  impossible  that,  under  such  circumstances,  there  should  be 
an  effectual  administration  of  justice.  The  law  has  few  terroiv 
for  a  man  who  has  nothing  to  lose.  Its  efficiency,  too,  is  almost 
altogether  dependent  on  the  support  it  receives  from  the  general 

'  History  of  British  India,  b.  0.  c.  6. 
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body,  of  the  peofde.  Among  a  very  poor,  and  consequently,  i 
▼erj  ignorant  people,  sympathy  is  almost  always  in  favor  of  the 
ofiender :  hw  flight  is  favored,  his  lurking-places  are  concealedi 
the  witnesses  against  him  are  intimidated,  and  he  escapes  even 
a£ter  be  has  become  the  subject  of  prosecution ;  but  more  fre- 
quently he  escapes  even  prosecution.  Outrages  are  committed  in 
die  presence  of  hundreds,  and  we  are  told  that  not  one  of  the  per- 
petrators can  be  identified ;  that  is,  though  they  are  well  known^ 
the  witnesses  conceal  their  knowlege. 

When  such  is  the  character  of  the  bulk  of  the  communityi 
there  can  be  no  security  for  the  persons  or  property  of  any  of  its 
members.  The  three  great  restraints  from  crime, — religion,  good 
feeling,  and  law,  have,  as  we  have  seep,  little  force  \  while  the 
great  source  of  crime,  the  passion  for  immediate  enjoyment,  ac- 
quires additional  strength.  . 

I  do  not  expect  to  be  accused  of  having  exaggerated  the 
wretchedness  of  a  country  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  people  are 
subject  to  the  pressure  or  the  apprehension  of  want.  But  I  may 
be  told,  perhaps,  that  I  have  supposed  an  extreme  case,  a  danger 
to  which  no  civilised  society  is  exposed,  to  provide  against  which 
is  a  waste  of  labor. 

My  answer  is,  first,  that  the  miserable  situation  which  I  have 
described  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  that  of  many  of  the  in- 
habitants of  every  densely-peopled  country. 

Mr.  Mylne  has  shown  (Life  Annuities,  vol.  iu  p.  S90,)  that  in 
JEngland  any  material  reduction  in  the  price  of  wheat  is  almost 
always  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  burials ;  and 
that  any  material  rise  in  the  price  is  generally  attended  by  a  cor- 
re^nding  increase  in  the  burials.  This  proves  that  there  must 
be  almost  always  in  this  country  a  considerable  number  of  persons 
just  vibrating  between  the  possession  and  the  want  of  mere  food  ; 
whom  an  inclination  of  the  price,  one  way  or  the  other,  saves  or 
destroys.  In  London  alone,  when  London  was  far  less  populous 
than  it  is  now.  Dr.  Colquhoun  estimated  that  there  were  never 
less  than  20,000  persons  who  rose  in  the  morning  ignorant  what 
xneans-^whether  casual  employment,  pillage,  or  mendicity — ^^^'ould 
give  them  food  for  the  day,  or  shelter  for  the  ensuing  night. 
^^Thile  I  am  now  speaking,  there  are  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  families  of  hand  weavers,  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
irho  are  working  fourteen  hours  a  day  for  what  will  scarcely  sup- 
port animal  existence.  And  those  are,  perhaps,  still  more  nume- 
rous who  cannot  obtain  regular  employment  even  on  such  terms 
as  these,  but  are  eking  out  the  deficiency  of  their  wages  by  the 
gradual  sale  of  their  Uttle  stock  of.  clothes  and  furniture.  Unless 
we  are  prepared  to  maintain  that  there  can  be  np  measures  by 
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which  die  immber  ef  persoot  so  skmted  can' be  incmsed  or  ^ 
oiinished,  we  zte^  at  lestst,  bound  to  inquire  into  tbe  pretenaioiisof 
the  «cience  which  professes  to  point  out  those  measures. 

But  it  is  not  true  that  the  extreme  case  of  general  pa«xperism| 
which  I  hare  described,  b  one  to  whidi  no  cirilised  soci^  can 
be  exposed.  A  large  portion  of  the  British  Empire  has  been 
sinking  into  it  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  apparently  widi 
inereaised  rapidity. 

The  House  of  Commons'  Committee^  appointed  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year  to  consider  the  expediency  of  encouraging  emi- 
gtatiott  from  the  United  Kingdom,  commence  their  Report  by 
stating!  as  among  the  results  of  the  evidence  collected  by  them, 
»  That  there  are  extensive  districts  in  Ireland,  and  districts  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  where  the  population  is  at  the  present  mo^ 
ment  redundant ;  in  other  words,  where  there  exists  m  very  ccm^ 
stderable  proportion  of  able-bodied  and  active  laborers,  beyond 
that  number  to  whidi  any  existing  demand  for  labor  can  afibid 
employment.  That  the  eflPect  of  this  redundancy  is  not  only  to 
reduce  a  part  of  this  population  to  a  great  degree  of  destitution  and 
ilHsery,  but  also  to  deteriorate  the  general  condition  of  the  labor- 
ing-classes. That  by  its  producing  a  supply  of  labor  in  excess,  as 
compared  with  the  demand,  the  wages  of  labor  are  necessarily 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  which  is  utterly  insufficient,  to  supphr 
that  population  with  those  means  of  support  and  subsistence  wfaicn 
are  necessary  to  secure  a  healthy  and  satisfactory  condUtion  of  the 
community.  That  in  England  this  redundant  population  has  been^ 
in  part,  supported  by  a  parodtial  rate,  which,  according  to  rfte 
reports  and  evidence  of  former  committees  specially  appointed  So 
consider  die  subject,  threatens,  in  its  extreme  tendency,  to  abseib 
the  whole  rental  of  the  country.  And  that  in  Ivdand,  where  no 
such  parochial  rate  exists  by  law,  and  where  the  redundancy  is 
found  ki  a  still  greater  degree,  a  considerable  part  of  die  popu- 
lation is  dependent  for  the  means  of  support  on  the  precarious 
source  of  charity,  or  is  compelled  to  resort  to  habits  of  plunder  and 
spoliation  for  the  actual  means  of  subsistence." 

If  we  turn  to  the  Minutes,  we  shall  find  from  Mr.  Bodkio^s  evi* 
dence  (p.  214)  that  the  hope  of  being  employed  by  the  Mendicity 
Society  in  breaking  stones  at  six-pence  or  eight-pence  per  day,  a 
work  irom  which  English  paupers  absconded,  pioduced  such  an 
emigration  from  the  south  of  Ireland  to  London,  that  the  Society 
were  forced  to  make  a  distinction  between  die  applicants,  and  t# 
cefuse  the  employment  to  any  who  had  not  resided  in  this  coimtry 
for  a  certain  time.  We  shall  find  Mr.  Becher  stating  (p«  199^ 
diat  «  almost  any  change  of  situation  would  be  for  the  benefit  of 
dM  bwer  clasatn  Munster :^— the  Bi4u>p  of  LinmsA  (p.  144)^ 
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tbat « the  exkdog  state  of  tUagsU  tndjfrightfia.''  Mr.  Gal>ki|t 
(p.  127)  describes  the  county  of  Limerick  as  «  the  richest"  (tbat 
is,  I  apprehendy  the  most  fertile)  <<  country  in  the  world."  Yet 
he  states  that  the  beU  description  of  laborers,  those  beU  able  to 
support  a  family,  as  soon  as^  they  can  amass  a  sum  sufficient  to 
pay  their  passage,  emigrale  to  America,  «<and  leave  all  their  chUr 
dien  and  families  behind  them,  a  load  on  the  boi^ity  of  the  p^b* 
lie"  What  must  be  the  general  misery,  of  this  country,  so  higlUy. 
bfonA  by  natme,  vhen  the  leasi  miserable  part  of  its  laboring 
population  are  eager  to  escape  from  their  wretchedness,  not  merely 
by  an  eternal  separation  firom  all  those  connecud  with  tliem  by 
nature  and  affection,  but  by  ka?hig  them  '<  a  load  on  the  bounty  of 
the  public,"  that  is,  to  be  siqpported  by  the  charity  of  those  who 
are  too  poor  to  emigrate  ?  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  should  not 
inter  aa  intense  suffering  from  Mr.  Gabbitt's  facts,  as  from  the 
Bi8h<q>  of  Limerick's  des^iption  of  a  dispossessed  tenantry  (p.  144), 
•«witb<mt  house,  without  food,  without  money,  starving,  and 
almost  dying  in  Uie  ditches." 

-  Happ^  there  is  oo  general  misery  in  England  like  this;  but 
even  En^and,  rich  and  prosperous,  and  well  g<Mremed  as  she  is 
beyond  any  other  Europesm  community,  is  not,  perhaps,  quite  be^ 
yond  the  sphere  of  a  similar  calamity.  We  have  among  our  insti- 
tutionSy  and  our  modes  of  acting,  some  which  are  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  do  more  thim  merely  retard  our  advancement. 

I  confidently  hope  that  we  shaU  not  long  have  to  contend  with 
them  ;  bnt  my  hope  is  founded  sdely  on  t^  expectation  that  th^ 
diffusion  of  sound  principles  of  PoUucal  Economy  will  aid  our  en* 
lightened  ministers  with  the  who^e  strength,  ot  public  opinion, 
vA  enable  them  to  conquer  the  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  indivi- 
dual interest  which  have  always  been  opposed  to  every  improver 
nent. 

There  are,  however,  many  reas<Miers,  or  rather  talkers  and  wri^ 
teis,  who  admit  the  importance  of  the  subject,  but  distrust  thf 
conclusbns  of  the  science  \  and  piofeis  to  be  guided  on  all  questions 
relating  to  it,  not  by  the  theories  of  polidcsd  economisu,  but  by 
the  opinions  of  practical  men,  or  their  own  commons-sense. 

By  practical  men  are  meant,  I  suppose,  those  who  have  had  ex«> 
perience  in  the  matters  which  Political  Economy  considers.  But 
who  has  not  had  that  experience  I  The  revenue  of  all  men  must 
consist  of  rentt  profit,  or  wages.  They  must  all  exchange  it  for 
commodities  or  services.  They  all  know,  or  have  equally  the 
ineans  of  knowing,  for  it  can  be  discovered  only  1^  reflection, 
why  thev  set  a  hq;h  value  on  some  things,  a  low  one  on  others,  and 
dimgard  a  third  class. 

An  acadegiical  boc^  is  not  very  commercial^  but,.probablya  tfaeet 
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is  no  one  present  who  does  not  make  twenty  exchanges  every 
week.  If  this  experience  is  not  enough  to  enable  him  to  under- 
stand how  the  human  passions  act  in  buying  and  selling,  he  would 
be  unable  to  comprehend  it,  though  his  transactions  equalled  in 
number  and  amount  those  of  Baring  or  of  Rothschild.  It  is,  in 
f  act)  as  impossible  to  avoid  being  a  practical  economist,  as  to  avoid 
being  a  practical  logician.  The  man  who,  beside  the  daily  traffic 
in  which  we  are  aU  necessarily  engaged,  has  devoted  himself  to  any 
peculiar  branch  of  trade  or  manufacture,  (and  such  is  the  general 
character  of  those  who  are  called  practical  men,)  is  much  more 
likely  to  have  his  general  views  contracted  than  extended  by  it. 
He  is  apt  to  suppose  that  what  he  thinks  useful  and  hurtful  to 
himself,  must  be  useful  and  hurtful  to  the  community.  Thus,  the 
poor  working-clothiers  of  Stroud  attributed  the  public  distress  to 
the  introduction  of  machinery  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth ;  and 
Mr.  Webb  Hall  calculated  that  a  fall  in  the  price  of  com  of  lOy. 
a  quarter  would  be  a  loss  to  the  whole  country  of  £20,000,000 
a  year. 

To  those  who  profess  to  be  guided  solely  by  common-sense, 
I  will  quote,  in  the  first  place.  Dr.  Whately's  admirable  illustra- 
tion of  the  nature  of  common-sense,  and  of  the  absurdity  of  trust- 
ing to  it  where  a  better  guide  is  to  be  found : — 

««  By  common-sense,*'  says  Dr.  Whately,  «<  is  meant,  I  appre- 
hend, (when  the  term  is  used  with  any  distinct  meaning,)  an  exer- 
cise  of  the  judgment  unaided  by  any  art  or  system  of  rules ;  such 
as  we  must  necessarily  employ  in  numberless  cases  of  daily  occur- 
rence ;  in  which,  having  no  established  principles  to  guide  us, — no 
line  of  procedure,  as  it  were,  distinctly  chalked  out, — ^we  most 
needs  act  on  the  best  extemporaneous  conjectures  we  cisin  form. 
He  who  is.  eminently  skilful  in  doing  this,  is  said  to  possess  a  su- 
perior degree  of  common-sense.  But  that  common-sense  is 
only  our  second-best  guide — ^that  the  rules  of  art,  if  judiciously 
framed,  are  always  desirable  when  they  can  be  had,  is  an  assertion, 
for  the  truth  of  which  I  may  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  mankind 
in  general ;  which  is  so  much  the  more  valuable,  inasmuch  as  it 
may  be  accounted  the  testimony  of  adversaries.  For  the  gene- 
rality have  a  strong  predilection  in  favor  of  common-sense,  except 
in  those  points  in  which  they  respectively  possess  the  knowlege 
of  a  system  of  rules ;  but  in  these  points  they  deride  any  one  who 
trusts  to  unaided  common-sense.  A  sailor,  e,  g.f  will  perhaps 
despise  the  pretensions  of  medical  men,  and  prefer  treating  a 
disease  by  common-sense  :  but  he  would  ridicule  the  proposal  of 
navigating  a  ship  by  common-sense,  without  regard  to  the 
mai(ims  of  nautical  art.  A  physidan,  again,  will  perhaps  contemn 
Systems  of  Political  Economy,  of  Jjogic,  or  MetaphysicSi  and  insist 
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oo  the  superior  wisdom  of  trustitig  to  common^^sense  in  siich 
matters;  but  he  would  never  approve  of  trusting  to  common- 
sense  in  the  treatment  of  diseases.  Neither,  again,  would  die 
architect  recommend  a  reliance  on  common^sense  alone  in 
building,  nor  the  musician  in  music,  to  the  neglect  of  those  syetems 
of  rules  which  in  their  respective  arts  have  been  deduced  from 
scientific  reasoning  aided  by  experience:  and  the  induction 
might  be  extended  to  every  department  of  practice.  Since,  there- 
fore, each  gives  the  preference  to  unassisted  common-sense,  only^ 
in  those  cases  where  he  himself  has  nothing  else  to  trust  to,  and 
invariably  resorts  to  the  rules  of  art^  wherever  he  possesses  the 
knowlege  of  them,  it  is  plain  that  mankind  universally  bear  their 
testimony,  though  unconsciously  and  often  unwillingly,  to  the 
preferableness  of  systematic  knowlege  to  conjectural  judgments."' 

Dr.  Whatel/s  reasoning  is  unanswerable }  but  we  shall  be  far 
too  favorable  to  most  of  those  who  profess,  and  perhaps  sincerely, 
to  rely  on  common-sense  in  matters  of  Political  Economy,  if  we 
bdieve  that  they  actually  do  so. 

Political  Economy  was  an  art  long  before  it  was  a  science  \  and 
neither  those  who  first  practised  it,  nor  their  advisers,  were  filled 
by  knowlege,  honesty,  or  singleness  of  purpose,  to  desire  right 
ends,  or  to  employ  proper  means. 

Those  who  first  practised  it  in  modem  Europe,  (and  our  max- 
ims of  Political  Economy  have  no  earlier  origin,)  those  who  first 
endeavored  to  employ  the  powers  of  government  in  influencing 
the  production,  distribution,  and  consumption  of  wealth,  were 
semi-barbarous  sovereigns,  considering  their  subjects  not  as  a  trust, 
but  a  property,  and  desnrous  only  to  turn  that  property  to  the  best 
and  readiest  account. 

Their  advisers  were  landholders,  merchants,  and  manufacturers, 
each  anxious  only  for  his  own  immediate  gain,  and  caring  little 
how  the  rest  of  society  might  be  affected  by  the  monopoly  he 
extorted.  From  the  mode  in  which  these  persons  pursued  what 
they  thought  their  individual  interests,  aided  by  national  jealousy, 
and  by  the  ambiguities  of  language,  and  imchecked  by  any  sound 
principles,  arose  that  unhappy  compound  of  theoretic  and  practical 
error,  the  <<  Mercantile  System.'f  I  think  I  may  take  it  for  granted, 
that  all  those  whom  I  am  addressing  are  acquainted  with  t]ae 
outlmes  of  that  system  \  and  I  must  necessarily  consider  it  sortie* 
what  at  large  in  my  next  lectures.  I  will  say  no  more  of  it, 
therefore,  in  this  place,  than  that  it  was  founded  in  a  belief,  that 
the  wealth  of  a  country  consists  solely  of  gold  and  silver,  and.  is  to 
be^retained  and  increased  by  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  nnoney, 

*  Preface  to  the  Elements^  of  Ligic. 
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afid  by:  giving  boundeaoii  the  exportatiDn^aotf  itMOiing  reitrictioiis 
on  the  importatioa  of  other  commoditieSy  ia  the  nope  of  prodiiciiig 
a  trade  in  wbich»  the  imparts  being  always  of  kss  value  than  the 
exports^  the  balance  may  be  paid  in  mone^ :  a  coaducty  as  vrise  as 
that  of  a  tiadesman  who  shoidd  part  vith  his  goods  only  for  money ) 
and  insfeead  of  employtnff  their  price  b  psytng  his  workmen's  wages» 
or  replacing  his  sUNdk>  dbould  keep  at  for  ever  in  his  tilL 

As  is  dbe  case*  however^  with  everv  long<«tanding  aboaey  to 
many  persons  are  immediatelv  interested  in  sufiporting  particiolar 
parts  <^  the  system,  and  the  weory  on  which  it  is  founded  so  long 
commanded  uoivenal  assent,  diat  ninety-nine  men  out  of  a  hundred 
imbibe  it  with  tl^  earliest  educatbn.  Terms  which  imply,  the 
truth  of  the  theory,  and,  consequently,  the  propriety,  of  the  practioef 
have  even  become  a  part  of  our  ^guage.  A  trade  in  wbkh 
money  is  supposed  to  be  received  in  exchange  for  |[oods,  is  called 
atrade  with  z^fitvoraUe  balance;  duties  imposed  to  give  monopo- 
lies to  particular  classes  of  producen,  are  called /vtitoc^xw  dudes  ; 
anplications  of  the  public  revenue,  to  divert  ci^sd  and  labor  from 
tDeir  natinral  employment,  am  called  botmiiei.  The  consequence  of 
all  this  is,  that  men  who  fancy  they  are  aj^lyine  common-sense  to 
questions  of  Political  Economy,  are  often  anplying  to  diem  only 
common  prejudice.  Instead  of  opposii^  as  tney  fancy^  experience 
10  theory,  they  are  opposing  the  theory  of  a  barbarous  i^  to  the 
theory  and  experience  of  an  enlightened  one. 

There  never  was  a  man  of  stranger  common-eense,  a  man  moie 
fitted  to  draw  accurate  conclusions  from  £ew  or  doul^fbl  premises, 
than  Napolecm.  He  had  an  utter  horror  of  Pditical  Economy ; 
the  principles  of  which,  he  said,  if  an  empire  were  bmikof  graoiteb 
would  grind  it  to  powder.  On  such  subjects  he .  tnu^  to 
coramon-sense.  And  his  common^sente  was  an  nodistinguisUi^ 
acceptance  of  the  whole  theory  of  the  mercantile  system* 

|t  ai^iears,  from  his  convttiations  at  St.  Helena,  diat  he  fdlj 
believed  that  the  oootinent  must  be  a  loser  by  its  .oommerce  wita 
England,  aiid  that  it  must  be  so  on  account  of  the  eaodJence  imd 
nhw^ess  of  English  commodities.  These  abominable  qualities 
must,  he  diou^^t,  enable  us,4n  the  jargon  of  the  theory,  to  nnderaid 
tlW  continent  m  its  own  market,  and  ultimately  produce  its  ruin, 
thcx>ugh  that  unfavorable  halanoe  of  trade,  in  whidi,  what  is 
lecaived  is  of  greater  value  than  what  is  giveik  He  thought  tint 
he  vmM  p«t  an  end  to  this  trade  by  his  oontittental  system  ;  widir 
out  iioubt  the  principal  object  of  tkit  system  was.to  coin  Ei^gland  $ 
hut  Tie  appears  to  have  im^icitiy  believed,  tiiat  it  was  also  a 
blessiiig  to  the  continent.  The  murmurs  of  hb  subjects  and  allies 
he  t^eated  IQce  the  complaints  of  spoiled  children,  who  do  not 
know  what  is  for  their  own  good,  and  who,  when  experience  has 
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made  them  wiser,  will  embrace  from  thoice  iriiat  ther  have  siib- 
mitted  to  from  necessity.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  dunk,  dutt 
dKse  opinions,  and  the  obstinacy  into  wUch  they  led  him^  were 
the  ultimate  causes  of  his  downlal. 

But  can  they  be  said  to  have  been  founded  on  common-sense  ? 
If  Napoleon  had  trusted  to  his  own  powerful  sense,  if  he  had  not 
been  misled  by  a  theory  as  wild  as  it  is  generally  recetred,  could 
he  hare  beHered  that  the  continent  was  injurea  by  enjoying  an 
^Tantageous  market,  and  was  injured  precisely  in  die  proponion 
in  which  that  market  was  advantageous) 

The  length  to  which  this  lecture  has  extended  prevents  me  from 
dwelfing  on  the  many  other  prejudices  which  profess  to  derire 
their  sanction  from  die  much-abused  term  <<common-eense.'*  I 
witt  only  suggest,  as  instances,  the  common  opinion  that  the 
unproducthre  consumpdon  of  opulent  individuals  and  of  govern- 
ments, the  mere  waste  of  armies  and  of  courts,  is  beneficial  to  thte 
odier  members  of  society,  because,  to  use  the  vague  and  unin- 
telligible language  of  common  conversadon,  ^  it  promotes  the 
circuladon  of  money  )**  and  the  equally  common  error,  that  a 
£dl  in  the  price  of  subsistence,  arising  from  its  abundance,  is 
injurious  to  the  manu&cturing-classes,  oecause  it  diminishes  die 
mafket  for  their  commodities.  These  opinions,  setting  aside  their 
error,  are  so  paradoxical,  that  I  cannot  conceive  a  man  widi  a 
mind  so  constituted  as  to  admit  diem  unhesiutingly  if  they  weie 
presefitcd  to  him  when  perfecdy  unbiassed.  But  tney  are  favor- 
able to  the  interests,  or  to  the  supposed  interests,  of  the  most 
influential  members  of  every  community.  They  have  been  so 
long  repeated,  in  so  many  shapes,  and  on  so  many  occasions,  tluit 
€bej  have  become  '*  famuiar  in  our  ears  as  household  words ;"  and 
there  is  not  a  more  common  mistake  than  to  suppose,  that  because 
a  proposition  is  trite  it  must  be  true. 

In  the  eariy  part  of  diis  lecture  1  stated  that  the  theoretic  branch 
of  Political  Economy— dttt  whidi  explains  the  nature,  production^ 
and  distribution  of  weakh^-would  be  found  to  rest  on  a  few 
general  propositions,  the  result  of  observation,  or  of  consdousness. 
The  propositions  to  which  I  alluded  are  these  >— 

Firstly.  That  wealth  consbts  of  all  diose  thin^  and  of  tiiese 
things  only,  which  are  transferable ;  which  ara  limited  in  quantity  | 
and  whidi,  directly  or  indirecdy,  produte  pleasure  or  prevent 
pain :  or,  to  use  an  equivalent  expression,  which'are  susceptible  ol 
exchange ;  (induding  under  exchange,  hire,  as  well  as  absolote 
purchase;)  or,  to  use  a  third  equivalent  expression,  which  have 
value. 

Secondly.    Hiat  evevf  person  is  desirous  to  obtain,  with  as 
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Hide  sacrifice  as  possibki  as  much  as  possible. of  the  articles  of 
wealth. 

Thirdly.  That.the  powers  of  labor,  and  of  the  other  instruments 
which  produce  wealth,  may  be  indefinitely  increased  by  using  their 
products  as  the>  means  of  further  production. 

Fourthly.  That,  agricultural  skill  remaining  the  samet  addi- 
tional labor  employed  on  the  land  within  a  given  district  produces 
a  less  prbportti^nate  retUm.     And, 

Fifthly.  Th^t  the  population  of  a  given  district  is  limited  only  by 
moral  or  physical  evil,  or  by  deficiency  in  the  means  of  obtaining 
those  articles  of  wealth,  or,  in  other  words,  those  necessaries, 
decencies,  and  luxuries,  which  the  habits  of  the  individuals  of  each 
clasis  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  district  lead  them  to  require. 

The  second  of  these  propositions  is  a  matter  of  con8ciou8n^89  \ 
-the  others  are  matter  of  observation.  I  shall  devote  my  next 
lectures,  and  ptobably  the  whole  of  the  present  and  the  next  year's 
.course;  to  the  illustration  (for  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  require 
proof)  of  the  second  proposition,  and  to  the  proof  and  illustration 
of.thie  others }  and  in  my  subsequent  reasoningSi  I  shall  assume 
diem  all  as  data. 

If  these  premises  are  true,  I  shall  be  right  while  I  argue  from 
them  correctly :  that  I  shall  always  succeed  in  doing  so,  on  so 
abstract  a  suoject,  where  the  relations  are  so  various,  and  the 
nomenclature  is  so  defective,  of  course  is  not  to  be  hoped ;  but 
happily  I  address  an  audience  too  acute  to  suflFer  my  errors  to  pass 
undetected,  and  too  friendly  not  to  inform  me  of  them. 

I  shall  endeavor,  in  all  my  discussions,  and  particularly  in  the 
introductory  ones,  to  make  use  of  as  few  terms  as  possible  which, 
Stora  their  vagueness  or  their  technicality,  require  explanatiooj 
without  previou^sly  defining  them.  The  res^onings  in  Political 
Economy  are,  however,  so  mutually  dependent^  that  it  is  seldoin 
possible  to  define  one  term  without  introducing  into  the  definition 
others  equally  obscure.  The  best  course  in  a  written  treatise  i^ 
that  adopted  by  M.  Say,  who  has  affixed  to  his  valuable  work  on 
Political  Economy  a  list  of  definidons.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
imitate  his  example  in  viva-WKe  lectures :  for  such  a  list  is,  in 
£ict,  an  epitome  of  the  theoretical  branch  of  the  science,  which 
the  attention  of  no  listener  could  follow,  a^  the  beginning  must  be 
unintelligible  without  the  end.  Dr.  Whately's  kindness  in  per- 
mitting me  to  append  to  his  logic  a  collection  of  economical  defi- 
nitions, has  a  little  alleviated  thi$  difficulty.  That  work  is  proba- 
bly in  the  hands  of  the  greater  part  of  my  hearers ;  and,  as  most 
people  begin  reading  a  book  by  the  Appendix,  I  think  I  may  take 
it  for  granted  that  they  have  looked  dirough  the  definitions,  in 
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question.    I  almost  regret  now,  that  I  did  not  suggest  in  each 

flace  the  definition  which  appeared  to  me  the  most  convenient. 
D  its  present  state,  however,  that  collection  will  enable  even  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  outline  of  the  science  to  form  a 
general  notion  of  the  meaning  of  its  principal  terms,  when  I  am 
forced,  as  must  sometimes  be  the  case,  to  use  them  without  previous 
explanation. 

Another  difficulty,  arising  from  the  same  source,  b  the  neces- 
sity which  will  frequently  arise  of  arguing  from  premises  which 
have  been  simply  assumed,  as  if  they  have  been  conceded.  Thus, 
the  whole  reasoning  of  my  next  lectures  will  assume  <<  that  every 
person  is  desirous  to  obtain,  with  as  little  sacrifice  as  possible,  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  articles  of  wealth."  I  shall  endeavor  to 
avoid  doing  this  tacitly,  except  where,  as  is  perhaps  the  case  with 
the  propositions  I  have  just  stated,  the  assumed  premise  is  self, 
evident.  But  expressly  or  tacitly,  I  shall  be  forced  to  do  it  con* 
tinually. 
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LORD  ROSSMORE'S 
LETTER 

OH 

CATHOLIC    EMANCIPATION. 

LONDON:— 1828. 


Sir, 

On  leaving  LoAdon^  I  feel  it  a  duty  again  to  address  the  people  of 
England^  and  to  call  their  attention  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to 
the  rery  peculiar,  and  I  may  say  alsyrming,  circumstances  in  which 
the  whole  kingdom  (and  especially  that  part  of  it  in  which  I  am 
most  immediately  infierested)  is  placed. 

I  certainly  should  not  acam  have  obtruded  myself  on  the  British 
public,  but  as  his  Grace,  tne  responsible  Premier  of  the  Crown,  has 
declared  in  his  place  in  Parliament  on  Thursday  night,  that  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  CaUnet  to  propose  any  measure  for  the 
relief  of  the  Catholics,  I  hope  I  am  justified  in  making  a  second 
appeal^  connected  as  I  conceive  their  question  to  be  wiui  the  trai^- 
quiilicy  of  Ireland. 

The  declaration  of  the  Prime  Minister  is  of  the  last  importance, 
not  only  to  Ireland  but  to  England,  It  tells  Ireland  she  is  to  remain 
a  victim :  it  tells  England  that  she  must  continue  to  feed  the  thou- 
sands of  Irish  who  annually  cast  themselves  on  her  shores  :  nay, 
more^ — it  tells  the  friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  everywhere 
what  they  have  to  expect, — whether  Protestants  or  Catholics,  what 
they  are  to  expect— advocates  of  liberty  or  advocates  of  tranquillity, 
that  the  period  of  happiness  is  at  all  events  postponed  *,  that  they 
have  one  cause  and  one  opponent :  who  that  opponent  is,  they  can 
DOW  no  longer  doubt* 

I  proved  elsewhere,  and  that  proof  has  not  been  refuted,  or  even 
denied)  that  England  is  most  materially  injured  by  the  continuance 
of  Ireland  in  her  present  condition.  I  wish  now  to  do  more— I 
wish  to  show  that  England  has  common  cause  with  Ireland,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  even  her  pacification  or  prosperity — that  she 
hascommott  cause  with  Ireland  in  preserving  the  laws  and  the  li- 
berties of  the  whole  people  inviolate. 

It  is  a  wise  saying  of  my  Lord  Bacon,  that  «  measures  without 
meaare  dead  images."    Had  a  measure  of  relief  from  the  present 
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Cabinet  been  offered  to  the  Catholics  or  Dissenters,  I  should  have- 
reposed  little  confidence  in  it,  knowin?  as  I  do  the  parties  from 
whom  it  would  have  proceeded  :  at  alieventSy  I  should  have  enter- 
tained less  fears  for  the  repeal  of  the  test  and  corporation  acts  from 
the  answer  of  the  late  highly-gifted  Premier  of  England*  111  tell- 
you  why : — Ahhough  Mr.  Canning  might  have  created  dissatisfac- 
tion in  the  dissenting  bodies  by  the  answer  he  gave  them,  and 
apparently,  I  admit,  with  cause,  yet  the  inquiring  mind  will  not  be 
satisfied  without  entering  dispassionately,  a  little  beyond  the  mere 
act  of  dissent,  and  ask-^is  there  no  satis^ctory  reason  why  a  mind 
like  that  of  Mr.  Canning  should  depart  from  his  own  general 
principles  in  the  case  of  the  Dbsenterr  alone  ?  Might  not  Mr. 
Canning  have  reasoned  thus  ?  Did  the  petition  of  the  Dissenters 
incorporate  the  removal  of  disability  nrom  others?  If  granted, 
Svouid  it  injure  the  claims  of  others?  Would  it  secure  the 
support  of  the  Dissenters  in  favor  of  the  claims  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  ?  Am  I  not  justified  in  saying,  that  in  the  providence  of 
his  tnind  he  was  probably  laying  the  foundation  of  a  general  code 
of  freedom  ?  Am  I  not  bound  to  admit  he  had  a  right  to  suspect 
'the  Dissenters  were  looking  to  themselves  alone,  as  they  had  then 
evinced  no  great  disposition  to  take  into  Consideration  the  unbear- 
able wrongs  of  their  Roman  Catholic  countrymen,  and  in  which 
conclusion  he  felt  himself  fortified  by  the  latter  conduct  of  the 
Dissenters  in  the  north  of  Ireland  ?  Was  he  not  justified  in  saying 
to  himself,  if  I  concede  the  wishes  of  the  Dissenter  separately, 
may  I  not  weaken  the  common  cause  I  And  thus  he  naturally  de- 
cided in  his  own  mind — if  I  carry  emancipation,  I  secure  the  repeal 
of  the  test  and  corporation  acts ;  for  if  the  former  succeeds,  the 
latter  follows.  But  if  the  latter  were  granted  first  and  separately, 
emancipation  must  be  postponed,  and  Ireland  may  be  sacrificed  ; 
for  I  could  not  possibly,  while  the  parties  do  not  appear  to  act 
together,  succeed  in  both.  What,  then,  is  my  inference  from  that  ? 
That  this  answer  was  intended  to  be  merely  temporary,  and  by  no 
means  committing  Mr.  Canning  to  a  persistance  in  refusal ;  and 
that  the  answer  would  not  have  been  given,  had  the  Dissenters 
entered  cordially  into  the  common  cause  of  all.  I  repeat  it»  he 
felt  that  under  existing  circumstances  any  encouragement  held  out 
by  him  would  be  premature,  and  might  injure  the  great  general 
cause  which  he  had  so  much  at  heart,  and  of  which  the  repeal  of 
the  test  and  corporation  acts,  and  the  removal  of  disability  from 
Ireland,  formed  separate  and  component  parts. 

How  can  I  for  one  moment  suppose  the  mind  which  had  Un- 
masked its  ruling  principle,  when  no  longer  controlled  by  a  power 
to  which  from  habit  or  from  necessity  it  had  been  forced  to  yield 
(and  which,  it  seems  to  me,  with  all  humility,  the  hand  of  Plfavi- 
dence  removed,  to  bring  about  its  own  great  purposes,  to  smooth 
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the  way  for  the  introduction  of  a  more  benign  system,  calculated 
to  shed  its  influence  over  the  nations  of  the  earth ;) — how  can  I 
suppose  a  mind  like  his,  at  the  moment  he  was  interesting  himself 
for  the  liberties  of  America,  for  the  liberties  of  Portugal,  for  the 
liberalisation  of  Greece,  for  the  removal  of  disabilities  m  Ireland* 
could  descend  to  such  an  act  of  inconsistency  as  to  proscribe  the 
larger,  influential,  and  most  respectable  dissenting  bodies  in  our 
country  ?  So  far  from  being  determined  to  deny  the  Dissenters  their 
rights,  it  is  my  opinion  Mr.  Canning  was  determined  to  support 
them  when  the  season  arrived.  What  can  be  the  objection  to  a  umoa 
amongst  brethren  in  exclusion,  amounting  by  census  to  about 
15,000,000,  including  Ireland,  but  not  including  the  liberal  Pro- 
testants, the  best  friends  to  the  cause  of  liberality  ^  and  why  should 
not  Ireland  be  included,  the  main  stay  of  the  case^on  whose  wounds 
the  tears  of  England  are  now  fast  dropping,  with  whom  the  plighted 
faith  of  Government  has  been  broken,  and  as  if  her  measure  of 
misfortune  was  not  sufficiently  follt  I  fear  her  cause  has  been 
wakened  by  a  facility  of  doing  her  injury, — I  shall  not  say  in  what 
quarter  ? 

I  have. long  supported  His  Majesty's  Government  in  Ireland— I 
would  continue  so  to  do,  if  the  present  evinced  any  wish  to  adopt 
the  measures  necessary  for  her  peace.  Of  what  consequence  is  it  to 
me  who  is  Minister,  or  who  is  not  i  I  belong  to  no  party.  But 
when  I  find  the  old  system  is  to  be  persevered  in — ^when  I  find 
those  in  power,  whose  cradles  have  been  rocked  in  the  ascendancy 
sehool  of  Ireland,  who  have  been  fostered  on  the  lap  of  that  power 
—when  I  find  one  of  them,  after  admitting  the  dreadful  state  Ire- 
land is  in,  that  the  system  tried  has  failed,  that  another  should  be 
tried— rwben  I  see  him  resume  office,  to  persevere  in  the  old  systemf 
with  a  characteristic  coldness  when  she  is  in  question — when  that 
Minister  owes  his  political  consequence  to  a  determined  opposition 
to  die  measures  I  know  can  alone  eventually  tranquillise  my  country, 
how  can  I  reconcile  it  to  myself  not  to  oppose  by  every  legi^mate 
means  an  Administration  in  which  he  fills  so  ostensible  a  situation? 
Every  day  proves  to  me  how  little  the  question  of  Ireland  is  under- 
stood. A  says,  in  a  certain  house,  B  threatened  us  in  unbecoming 
language,  and  therefore  Til  not  accede  to  a  great  imperial  question, 
on  which  the  properties,  peace,  and  happiness  of  millions  depend.  C, 
a  great  statesman,  declares  he'll  exclude  a  whole  nation,  **  because  a 
few  Roman  Catholics  he  allegesare  intemperate.^  I  am  a  Protestant, 
and  I  should  be  glad  to  be  informed  what  is  the  intemperance  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  to  me.  Why  should  I  be  debaned  from  my  right 
Id  return  a  Roman  Catholic  to  Parliament  if  I  chose  to  vote  for  him  ? 
Why  should  my  political  ineligibility  arise  out  of  his  being  ineligible^ 
Mifrary  to  the  compact  ratified  between  two  nations  ?  Why  should 
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IbedebanedfromfivinguipeaceaiidqaietDeM?  Why  thonkllbe 
ilebarred  from-getdng  tl^  tame  price  for  my  fandsas  I  would  if  my 
country  was  tranquil  ?  Because  a  Roman  Cathiriic  has  made  uae  cnF 
intemperate  language.  A  fine  statesinan-like  argument  truly  f 
•<  No,  nO)''  says  the  public  TCMce,  « that  can't  be — another  reason 
is  assigned  for  your  systematic  opposition." 

What  hopes,  then,  has  Ireland  of  a  shadow  of  peace  or  rest  t 
Already  we  hear  from  the  tribunal  to  which  she  appeals  the  oold 
refusal.  Before  whom  has  her  cause  to  appear  i  BdFore  those  who 
hare  received  their  political  education  in  the  Castle  of  DnbUn,  and 
whose  ?arly  march  was  in  the  train  of  the  ascendancy  power*  I  re- 
peat again,  erery  day  convinces  me  more  and  more  how  little  the 
question  of  Ireland  is  understood.  The  interest  of  the  Protestant 
is  totally  forgotten.  If  any  Catholic  was  to  tell  me — * <  Oh,  this  is 
a  question  you  have  nothing  to  do  wilh>  it's  a  Catholic  questioii 
entirely:''  I  would  answer,  ^By  your  leave,  good  Sir,  it's  my 
coun^  as  nntdi  as  |^ours  i  I  have  no  property  amy  where  else  t 
my  ancestors  have  fived  here  for  years ;.  I  and  my  diildren  live 
here,  and  I  am  interested  as  well  as  you  in  this  tremendous  questioQ.. 
I'll  tell  you  more — I'll  make  common  cause  with  you  in  it;  «i4  if 
the  Minister,  contrary  to  the  plighted  faith  of  his  Government^ 
was  to  attempt  to  re-enact  the  penal  code,  Fd  join  you  in  oj^posing 
him."  Why  am  I  so  adverse  to  this  ascendancy  power,  and  what 
is  it? 

I  know  it  well,  for  I  was  brought  up  under  its  shade. 

It  is  the  evil  genius  of  Ireland,  whcMe  principle  it  is  to  govern 
her  by  the  sword. 

She  sits  intrenched  in  the  Castle  of  Dublin—the  Acropolis  of 
corruption.  There  she  held  her  court,  not  to  distrflmte  equal  law^ 
but  to  instruct  die  youthful  English  senator  in  the  art  of  governing 
poor  Ireland  by  the  sword.  Hence  our  misfortunes.  (There  are 
five  at  least  of  those  statesmen  in  the  present  Administration.) 
The  early  poison  is  sucked  in — ascendancy  prind]^  takes  root-» 
prejudice  prevails,  and  bigotry  covers  aQ  the  land.  Here  she  makes 
Protestantism  a  good  trade — monopoly  the  law — remonstrance 
against  it  disloyalty.  She  would  have  made  the  illustrious  name 
of  Grattan  a  term  of  reproadi.  She  drove  the  inmiortal  Aber« 
cfombie  from  our  shore — ^the  bravest  of  the  brave — because  his. 
benevolent  mind  would  not  consent  to  carry  free^quarter  and 
desolation  into  our  fields,  and  become  accessory  to  reme  again 
the  day  of  Elizabeth,  marked  in  the  gloomy  pag^  of  our  kistoryi 
and  recorded  in  the  lamentations  of  Sir  John  Davis. 

I  heard  die  parting  words  of  Abercrombie ;  I  was  often  with 
him  (  I  shall  never  forget  them :  there  are  diose  alive  who  heard 
the  same-^<I  will  never  draw  my  sword  <m  Paddy.**     He 
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diopped  die  prophetic  tear  of  moarning  on  our  fate  $  and  his 
depaiture  from  Ireland  was  more  creditable  to  him  than  the  victory 
^bich  doaed  his  honorable  careen 

From  such  a  subject.  Englishmen,  allow  me  to  move  the  scene, 
«id  present  to  you  another,  with  which  all  that  is  dear  to  you  as 
freemen  is  connected.  I  saw  it  first  at  Cintra.  And  it  now 
advances  on  me  <<  in  such  a  questionable  shape"  that  I  will  look  it 
in  the  hce. 

Caesar  fought  for  Rome,  and  overthrew  her  liberty  With  the 
legions  he  led  on  to  conquest  in  her  cause-»an  awful  and  a  memo- 
rable lesson :  Cassar^  as  conspicuous  for  clemency  as  for  success  in 
arms.  But  there  is  a  fascination  attendant  on  long  command, 
that  perhaps  unfits  a  man  for  the  subordination  necessary  in  times 
cf  peace.  By  this  event,  a  principle  was  recognised  which  had 
been  introduced  by  Sylla.  Hence  followed  a  military  Government, 
«nd  all  the  misfortunes  attendant  on  military  rule.  The  late  war, 
when  England  fought  for  her  existencei  authorised  a  departure 
from  the  jealous  provisbns  of  our  ancestors;  our  armies  were 
mcreased  to  an  amount  never  before  known,  and  with  it  the  influence 
<if  the  Minister.  A  peace  establishment  succeeded,  but  neither 
the  Ministry  nor  the  army  were  included  in  any  retrenchment 
that  followed  i  and  we  feel,  at  this  very  day,  the  melancholy  con.* 
seqiieHees  in  the  assumption  of  a  power  (for  it*s  nothing  else) 
bitherto  unheard  of  in  Britain,  in  the  person  of  the  Conomander 
of  our  armies-— of  him  who  had  so  often  led  them  on  to  conquest, 
^not  only  in  defence  of  our  liberties,  but  of  those  of  the  ciyilised 
world,  and  after  dictating  his  own  terms,  filling  two  sittiations  in^ 
compatiUe  with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  But  the  Duke  of 
Welliagton,  like  Csesar,  has  passed  the  Rubicon.  There  is  some^ 
thing  in  uncontrolled  power  that  knows  not  how  to  recede ;  ^ 
pinnciple  is  to  be  established  or  not.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  suppose, 
that  any  act  will  t^e  place  on  the  part  of  his  Grace,  or  any  of  His 
Majesty's  present  Mimsters,  toovertuvn  the  liberties  of  these  realms, 
OF  intentionally  to  injure  them }  but  if  the  principle  becomes 
once  recognised,  the  gulf  is  opened  for  any  future  despot  to  hurl 
the  Constitution  into  an  abyss-— and  where  will  Briuin  find  a 
Cortius  to  close  it  up?  Britons,  this  is  a  power  that  can  be  no 
longer  trifled  with.  Formerly,  Administrations  depended  for  their 
existence  on  the  majority  of  the  people^s  voice :  now  they  depend 
on  the  Lords.  Here  is  the  cancer  with  which  the  Union  with 
Ireland  has  infected  England.  Her  fibres  imperceptibly  advancing 
have  now  taken  root ;  and  if  not  in  time  eradicated,  will  extend 
^heir  ramifications  and  overspread  the  fair  face  of  the  Constitution. 
tl^  is  one  of  the  deadly  symptoms  of  the  measure  which  pro- 
l^ly  executed  would  have  given  security  to  the  parties,  but. 
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insidiously  contrived  and  jesuiticaltr  efffcted,  has  by  bad  faitb  de- 
stroyed the  social  compact.  The  Minister  ck  that  day,  to  carry  the 
principles  of  the  Union,  strengthened  himself  in  the  Lords  hj  the  in- 
troduction of  Irish  Bishops  and  of  representative  Peers,  wno  were 
notoriously  returned  by  him,  to  counteract  the  loice  of  the  peo|yfe 
in  their  Commons  House.  So  long  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  so  long  will  he  be  virtually  Commander- 
in«-chief  of  the  British  Armies,  with  the  dbposal  of  all  appointments 
to  civil  situations  under  Government,  as  well  as  the  whole  patron- 
age of  the  Church.  This  is  a  monstrous  power,  far  exceeding 
that  of  the  Sovereign.  Any  attempt  of  his  urace  to  get  rid  of  the 
responsibility  by  appointing  a  military  friend  or  friends  will  'avail 
him  but  little  ^  such  appointments  ifeing  in  reality  nothing  more 
than  aides-de-camp  to  his  Grace.  How^ould  our  armies  be  better 
commanded,-^how  could  the  vessel  of  the  state  under  such  cir- 
cumstances be  worse  guided, — than  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ? 
What  kind  of  power  is  this  I  People  of  England,  hesitate  one 
moment,  and  the  principle  becomes  for  ever  recognised  by  which 
the  liberty  of  your  country  may  be  hereafter  overthrown.  Lose 
not  one  moment.  I  call  on  you  not  to  lose  one  moment.  Resist 
the  establbhment  of  this  power :  its  next  inroad  may  be  on  the 
press.  Witness  the  late  attempt  in  France.  Are  not  all  the 
Powers  in  Europe  confederated  in  secret  league  i  Petitidn  from 
John  o'Groat^s  House  to  the  Land's-end.  Petition,  I  call  on  you 
to  petition,  by  the  memory  of  your  ancestors,  by  the  duty  you  owe 
to  yourselves,  your  posterity,  and  your  country.  Petition,  before 
this  «<  self-condemned''  and  inconsistent  power  has  time  to  coti- 
centrate  its  strength,  and  this  Administration  will  vanish  into  air. 
For  (in  the  words  of  one  of  our  most  eminent  statesmen)  « no 
complaisance  to  our  court,  or  to  our  a^e,  can  make  us  believe 
nature  to  be  so  changed,  but  that  public  Uberty  will  be  among  us» 
as  among  our  ancestors,  obnoxious  to  some  person  or  other ;  and 
that  opportunities  will  not  be  furnished,  for  attempting  at  least 
some  alterations  to  the  prejudice  of  our  constitution ;  that  these 
attempts  yrnH  naturaUy  vary  in  their  mode  accordmg  to  times  and 
circumstances :  for  ambition,  though  it  has  ever  the  same  general 
views,  has  not  at  aU  times  the  same  means,  nor  die  same  particalar 
objects." 

HaicheU's  Hotel,  Feb.  S.  KOSSMORE. 
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Thb  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  been 
anticipated  with  an  eagernessi  proportioned  to  the  unrivalled 
power  of  the  author,  and  to  the  wonderful  endowments  and  for- 
tunes of  the  hero.  That  the  general  expectation  has  been  satisfied, 
we  cannot  affirm.  But  few  will  deny,  that  the  writer  has  given 
118  a  monument  of  his  great  talents.  The  rapidity  with  which  sudh 
a.  work  has  been  thrown  off  astonishes  us.  We  think,  however, 
that  the  author  owed  to  himself  and  to  the  public  a  more  deliberate 
execution  of  this  important  undertaking.  He  should  either  have 
abandoned  it,  or  have  bestowed  on  it  the  long  and  patient  labor 
whidi  it  required*  The  marks  of  negligence  and  haste,  which  are 
spread  through  the  work,  are  serious  blemishes,  perhaps  inexpiable 
defects.  It  wants  compression  and  selection  throughout.  "Many 
passages  are  encumbered  with  verbiage.  Many  thoughts  are 
weakened  by  useless  expansion  and  worse  than  useless  repetition. 
Con^Mirisons  are  accumulated  to  excess^  and  whilst  many  are  ex- 
quisite,.perhaps  as  many  are  trite  and  unworthy  of  history.  The 
remarks  are  generally  just,  but  obvious,  and  we  fear  we  must  add, 
often  superficiaL  We  state  these  defects  plainly,  fliat  we  may 
express  the  more  freely  our  admiration  of  the  talents  which  have 
executed  so  rapidly  a  work  so  extensive  and  various,  so  rich  in 
information,  so  fresh  and  vivid  in  description,  and  furnishing  such 
abundant  specimens  of  a  free,  graceful,  and  vigorous  style. 

The  work  has  the  great  merit  of  impartiality.  It  is  probably 
inaccurate  in  many  of  its  details,  but  singularly  free  from  prejudice 
and  passion.  Not  a  few,  who  considered  that  the  author  was  both 
a  Briton  and  a  friend  «of  the  principles  and  policy  of  Pitt,  were 
expecting  from  his  pen  a  discolored  delineation  of  the  implacable 
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foe  of  England  and  of  that  gfeat  mtHitler.    But  the  rectitttde  of 
his  mind,  and  his  rererence  for  historical  trntht  hare  effectnaUy 

E reserved  him  from  abusing  the  great  power,  conferred  on  him  by 
is  talentSi  orer  public  opinion.  We  think  that  his  laudable  fear 
of  wronging  the  enemy  of  his  country,  joined  to  an  admiratioa  of 
the  dazzling  qualities  of  Napoleon,  has  led  him  to  soften  unduly 
the  crimes  of  his  hero^  and  to  give  more  f avoraUe  impressioas  than 
truth  will  warrant. 

But  enough  of  the  author,  who  needs  not  our  praise,  and  can 
suffer  little  hj  our  censure.  Our  cooeem  is  with  bis  subject.  A 
just  estimate  of  the  late  Emperor  of  France  seems  to  us  important. 
That  extraordinary  man,  having  operated  on  the  world  widi 
unprecedented  power  during  his  life,  is  now  influencing  it  by  his 
character.  That  character,  we  apprehend,  is  not  viewed  as  it 
should  be.  The  kind  of  admiration  which  it  inspires,  even  in  free 
countries,  is  a  bad  omen.  The  greatest  crime  against  society,  that 
of  spoiling  it  of  its  rights  and  loading  it  with  (mains,  still  fails  toi 
move  that  deep  abhorrence  which  is  its  due ;  and  which,  if  really 
felt,  would  fix  on  the  usurper  a  brand  of  indelible  infamy.  Re- 
g^diaff  freedom  as  the  chief  interest  of  human  nature^  as  essen- 
tial to  Its  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  progress^  we  look  on 
men,  who  have  signalised  themselves  by  their  lu)8tility  to  it,  with 
an  indignation  at  once  stern  ^nd  sortowfiil,  which  no  glare  of 
successful  war,  and  no  admiration  of  the  crowd,  can  induce  as  to 
suppress.  We  mean  then  to  speak  freely  of  Napoleon.  But  if  we 
know  ourselvesj  we  could  on  no  account  utter  one  unjust  reproach. 
We  speak  the  more  freely,  because  conscious  of  exemption  from 
everv  feeling  like  animosity.  We  war  not  with  the  dead.  We 
woiud  resbt  onlv  what  we  deem  the  pernicious  influence  of  the 
dead.  We  would  devote  ourselves  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
humanity— a  cause  perpetually  betrayed  by  the  admiration  lavished 
00  prosperous  crime  and  all-grasping  ambition.  Our  great  topic 
wiU  be  the  Character  of  Napoleon }  and  with  this  we  shall  natu- 
rally intersperse  reflections  on  the  great  interests  which  he  perpe- 
tuaUy  influenced.  / 

We  befidn  with  observing,  that  it  is  an  act  of  justice  to  Bonaparte 
to  rememoer,  that  be  grew  up  under  disastrous  influences,  in  a 
troubled  day,  when  men's  minds  were  convulsed,  old  institutions 
overthrown,  old  opinions  shaken,  old  restraints  snapped  asunder  i 
when  the  authority  of  religion  was  spumed,  and  youth  abandcmed 
to  unwonted  license ;  when  the  imagination  was  made  feverish  by 
visions  of  indistinct  good,  and  the  pasdons  swelled  by  the  sympathy 
of  millions  to  a  resistless  torrent.  A  more  dangerous  school  for 
the  character  cannot  well  be  conceived.  That  All-seeing  Being, 
who  knows  the  trbls  of  his  creatures  and  the  secrets  of  the  heart. 
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eta  idooe  joige  to  iriiat  ^hnm  critnet  are  extenuated  by  ckcum- 
staneee  to  kiaii^iekMM.  This  iPe  nivst  vemember  ib  reviewing  the 
history  of  nm%t  ¥^  weft  expoted  to  trials  unkaown  to  oursehes. 
Bot  becavie  the  turpitvde  of  aiv  evil  agent  ia  diminished  by  infe)i*> 
dciea  ct  education  or  conditioii,  we  must  not  therefore  confound 
tiie  loHmuable  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  withhold  one 
feptfobatioii  from  atrocities  wMdi  have  spread  misery  and  shrerf 
bx  and  wide. 

It  is  also  doe  to  Napoleon  so  observe,  that  shere  has  adways  ex- 
isiedt  and  still  «sists^  a  moomfal  obtusenesa  of  moral  feehng  in 
femd  to  the  crimes  of  military  and  political  life.  The  wrongs 
dmng  of  public  men  on  a  large  scale,  baa  never  drawn  on  them 
that  sincere,  hearty  abbomnce  which  visits  private  vice.  Nations 
Imwm  seenMd  to  court  aggiession  and  bondage,  by  dieir  stupid, 
insane  adnuration  of  successful  tyrants.  The  wrongs,  from  wMch 
men  have  suflfered  most,  in  body  and  mind,  are  yet  unpunished. 
True,  Christianity  has  put  into  our  Kps  censures  on  the  aspiring 
and  the  usurpbg.  But  tlicse  reproaches  are  aayet  little  more  than 
sounds^  and  unmeatttng  ooinmon-{>laces«  They  are  vtpeated  for 
form's  sake.  When  we  read  or  hear  them,  we  feelthatthey  want 
depth  and  strength.  They  are  not  inward,  sokasn,  burning  con- 
victions, breaking  from  the  indignant  soul  with  a  tone  of  reality, 
bdore  which  guUt  would  cower.  The  true  SMral  feeling  io  regard 
to  the  crimes  of  public  men  is  almost  so  be  created.  We  believe^ 
thenj  that  sudi  a  character  as  Benmrte's,  isiotmed  with  very  fittie 
coQSokmsness  of  its  tuipitude }  and  society,  which  contributea  so 
mudi  to  ica  growth,  is  rssponrible  for  ks  existence,  and  merits  in 
part  the  misery  whkh  it  spreads. 

Of  the  early  influences  under  whidi  Bonaparte  was  formed,  we 
know  little.  He  was  educated  ina  nnlitary  sdiool  9  and  tine,  we 
appmhend,  is  not  an  institution  to  form  nusch  deUcaey,  or 
nidependence  of  moial  feetiog :  foe  die  young  sokUer  is  taught, 
as  hie  fint  duty,  to  obey  his  superiMr  without  consulting  his 
conscience  1  to  take  human  life  at  anodier's  bidding ;  to  perform 
that  deed,  whidi  above  all  others  requires  deliberate  conviction^ 
without  a  moment's  inquiry  as  to  iu  justice,  and  to  place  himself 
a  passive  instrument  in  hands^  which,  as  all  history  teaches,  often 
reek  with  blood  causekssly  shed. 

His  first  political  association  was  with  the  lacobins,  the  most 
sanguinary  of  all  the  factions  which  raged  in  France,  and  whose 
sway  is  emphaticaUy  called  <*  the  reign  of  Ssxvor*''  The  service 
which  secured  his  command  in  Italy,  waa  the  turning  of  his 
artWery  on  die  people,  who,  however  dangerous  when  acting  as  a 
meib,  happened  in  the  present  case  to  understand  dieir  rights,  and 
were  direetiftg  their  violence  against  manifest  usurpatimu 
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His  first  campaigo  wa&in  Icaly^  and  we  have  still  a  vivid  recol- 
lection of  the  almost  rapturous  admiration  with  which  we  followed 
bis  first  triumphs ;  for  then  we  were  simple  enough  to  regard  him 
as  the  chosen  guardian  .of  liberty.  His  peculiar  tactics  was  not 
then  understood;  the  secret  of  his  success  had  not  reached  us  ;  aod 
Us  rapid  victories,  stimulated  the  imagination  to  invest  him  with 
the  mysterious  powers  of  a  h^o  of  romance.  We  confess  thai 
we  cannot  now  read  the  history  of  his  Italian  wars  without  a 
quickened  movement  in  the  veins.  The  rapidity  of  his  conceptions ; 
the  inezhaustibleness  of  his  inventbn  ;  the  energy  of  his  will  i  the 
decision  which  suffered  not  a  moment's  pause  between  the  purpose 
aind  its  execution  (  the  presence  of  mind,  which,  amidst  suddea 
reverses  and  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  devised  the  means  of  safety  md 
success :  these  conmianding  attributes,  added  to  a  courage,  which, 
however  suspected  afterwards,  never  faltered  then,  compel  us  to 
bestow,  what  indeed  we  have  no  desire  to  withhold,  the  admiration 
which  is  due  to  superior  power;  . 

Let  not  the  friends  of  peace  be  offended.  We  have  said,  and 
we  repeat  it,  that  we  have  no  desire  to.  withhold  our  adjuration 
from  the  energ^  which  war  often  awakens.  Great  powers,  even 
in  their  perversion,  attest  a  glorious  nature  $  and  we  may  .feel  their 
grandeur,  whilst  we  condemn,  with  our  whole,  strengtn  of  moral 
teeUng,  the  evil  pasttoos  by  which  they  are  deprav^.  We  are 
willing  to  grant  that  war,  abhor  it  as  we  maf>  of4en  developes  and 
places  m  strong  light,  a  f<»rce  of  intdlect  and  puipose,  which 
raises  our  cooceptioHS,  of  the  human  soul.  There  is  perhaps  do 
moment  in  life  in  which  the  mind  is  brought  into  such  inteniie 
action,  in  which  the  will  is  so  strenuous,  and  in  which  irrepressi- 
ble excitement  is  so  tempered  with  self-possession,  as  in  the  hour 
of  battle.  SdU  the  greatness  of  the  warrior  is  poor  and  low 
compared  with  the  magmmimity  of  virtue.  It  yani^s  before  the 
gri^tness  of  principle.  The  martyr  to  humanity,  to  freedom,  or 
religion ;  the  unshriiddng  adherent  of  despised  ai>d  deserted  tnttl|  i 
who,  alone,  unsupported  and  scorned,  with  no  crowd  to  infuse 
into  him  courage,  no  variety  of  objects  to  draw  his  thoughts  from 
himself,  no  opportunity  of  effort  or  resistance  to  rouse  and  nouriflih 
energy,  still  yields  himself  calmly,  resolutely,  with  invincible  phi- 
lanthropy, to  bear  prolonged  and  exquisite  suffering,  which  one 
retracting  word  might  remove :  such  a  man  is  as  superior  to  the 
warrior,  as  the  tranquil  and  boundless  heavens  above  us  to  the  low 
earth  we  tread  beneath  our  feet. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  energies  of  mind  called  forth  by  war. 
If  we  may  be  allowed  a  short  digression,  ^hich  however  beaurs  di- 
rectly on  our  main  subject,  the  merits  of  Napoleon,  we  would 
observe,  that  military  talent,  even  of  the  lughest  order,  i&  far  from 
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holding  the  first  place  among  intellectual  endowments.  It  is  one 
of  the  lower  forms  of  genius ;  for  it  is  not  conversant  with  the 
highest  and  richest  objects  of  thought.  We  grant  that  a  mind 
which  takes  in  a  wide  country  at  a  glance,  and  understands  almost 
by  intuition  the  positions  it  afibrds  for  a  successful  campaign,  is  a 
comprehensive  and  vigorous  one.  The  general,  who  disposes  hie 
forces  so  as  to  counteract  a  greater  force  ;  who  supplies  by  skill, 
science,  and  genius,  the  want  of  numbers }  who  dives  into  the 
counsels  of  his  enemy,  and  who  gives  unity,  energy,  and  success  to 
a  vast  sphere  of  operations,  in  the  midst  of  casualties  and  obstrutu 
tions  which  no  wisdom  could  foresee,  manifests  great  power*  Bot 
still  the  chief  woiic  of  a  general  is  to  apply  physical  force ;  to 
remove  physical  obstructions ;  to  ^vai)  himself  of  physical  aids  and 
advantages;  to  act  on  matter*,  to  overcome  rivers,  ramparts, 
mountains,  and  human  muscles ;  and  these  are  not  the  highest  ob- 
jects of  mind,  nor  do  they  demand  intelligence  of  the  highest 
orders  and  accordingly  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  findmeri, 
eminent  in  thb  department,  who  are  almost  wholly  wanting  in  the 
noblest  energies  of  the  soul,  in  imagination  and  taste,  in  the  capa- 
city of  enjoymg  works  of  genius,  in  large  views  of  human  nature, 
in  the  moral  sciences,  in  the  application  of  analysis  and  generali- 
sation to  the  human  mind  and  to  society,  and  in  original  ccmceptions 
on  the  great  subjects  which  have  absorbed  the  most  glorious 
understandings.  The  ofiice  of  a  great  general  does  not  difier 
widely  from  that  of  a  great  mechanician,  whose  business  it  is  to 
frame  new  combinations  of  physical  forces,  to  adapt  them  to  new 
circumstances,  and  to  remove  new  obstructions.  Accordingly 
great  generals,  away  from  the  camp,  are  conmionly  no  greater  men 
than  ue  mechanician  taken  from  his  workshop.  In  conversation 
they  are  often  dull.  Works  of  profound  thinldng  on  general  and 
great  topics  they  cannot-comprehend.  The  conqueror  of  Napoleon, 
3ie  hero  of  Waterloo,  undoubtedly  possesses  great  military  talents ; 
but  we  have  never  heard  of  his  eloquence  in  the  senate,  or  of  his 
sagacity  in  the  cabinet ;  and  we  venture  to  say,  that  he  will  leavte 
the  world  without  adding  one  new  thought  on  the  great  themes 
on  which  the  genius  of  philosophy  and  legislature  has  meditated 
for  ages.  We  wiU  not  go  down  for  illustration  to  sudi  men  as 
Nelson ;  a  man  great  on  the  deck,  but  debased  by  gross  vices,  and 
who  never  pretended  to  enlargement  of  intellect.  To  institute 
a  tomparison  in  point  of  talent  and  genius  between  such  men  and 
Milton,  Bacon,  and  Shakspeare,  is  almost  an  insult  to  these  illus- 
trious names.  Who  can  think  of  these  truly  great  intelligence^'; 
of  the  range  of  their  minds  through  heaven  and  earth ;  of  their 
deep  intuition  into  the  soul ;  of  their  new  and  glowing  combinations 
of  tiiought ;  of  the  energy  with  which  they  grasped  and  subjected 
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to  their  m^n  purpofte,  the  infinite  materials  of  iUogtration  nAadk 
nature  and  life  afford  \  who  can  th^nk  of  the  forma  of  tranic^ndent 
beauty  and  grandeur  which  they  created^  or  which  were  rather 
emanations  of  their  own  minds  i  of  the  calm  wisdom  apd  £er?id 
impetuous  imagination  which  they  conjoined)  of  the  dominion 
which  they  have  exerted  over  so  many  generations^  and  wUch  time 
ottly  extends  and  makes  sure  y  of  the  wice  of  powers  ia  vhicb, 
though  dead)  they  still  speak  to  nationSf  and  awaken  intellect,  seiw 
stbility,  and  genius,  in  both  hemispheres ;  who  can  think  of  such 
men,  and  not  feel  the  immense  inferiority  of  the  most  gifted  war<^ 
fior,  whose  elements  of  thought  are  physical  forces  and  physical 
obstmetions,  and  whose  emiJoyment  is  the  combination  of  die 
lowest  class  of  objects,  on  wluch  a  powerful  mind  can  be 
ensployed  i 

we  return  to  Napoleon.  His  splendid  ?ictories  in  Italy  spread 
hk  name  Kke  lightning  through  the  cirilised  world*  Unhappily 
Uiey  emboldened  him  to  those  unprincipled  and  open  aggressions, 
t6  the  indulgence  of  that  lawless^  imperious  spirit,  which  marked 
^hi$  aftec  course^  and  kept  pace  with  his  growing  power.  In  bis 
Yictoriotts  career,  be  soon  came  in  contact  with  Sutes,  spme  of 
whklb  M  Tuscany  and  Venice,  had  acknowlege^  the  French 
R^ublic  V  whilst  otherss  as  Parma  and  Modena,  had  observed  a 
strict  neutirality.  The  cddr-fashioned  laws  of  nationS)  under  which 
tttch  sUAes  would  have  found  shelter,  seemed  never  to  have  crossed 
the  mmd  of  the  young  victor.  Not  satisfied  with  viokting  the 
neutrality  of  all,  he  seized  the  port  of  lje^ioni,,and  ruined  the  once 
flooslung  commerce  of  Tuscany  i  and  having  exacted  heavy  tn- 
bute  from  Parma  and  Modena,  he  compelled  these  powers  tosu»- 
ittnder,  what  l»d  bibhettp  been  held  sacred  in  the  imnost  extremi- 
ties of  war,  some  of  theii  choioest  pictures,  the  chief  orqaments 
of  their  capitals.  We  are  sometimes  told  of  the  good  done  by  Na- 
^leon  to  Italy.  But  we  have  heard  his  name  pronounced  as 
mdi^nantiy  there  as  here.  An  Italian  cannot  forgive  him  for 
lobbmg  that  couxury  of  its  noblest  works  of  art,  its  dearest 
tireasures  and  glories,  which;  had  made  it  a  land  of  pilgnmage  ip 
men  of  taste  and  genius  from  the  whole  civilised  world,  and  which 
had  upheld  and  sdbced  its  pride  under  conquest  and  humiliation* 
From  this  use  of  power  in  Ae .  viery  dawn  of  his  fortunes^  it  might 
easily  ha^  been  foretold  what  part  he  would  act  in  the  stormy 
day  which  was  approaching,  whf n  the  sceptre  of  France  and 
Europe  was  to  be  offered  to  any  strong  hand,  which  should  be 
daring  enough  to  grasp  it. 

Next  to  Italy,  Egypt  became  the  stage  for  the  display  of  Napo- 
leon i  Egypt,  a  province  of  the  Grand  ^ignior,  with  whom  France 
was  in  profound  peace,  and  who,  according  to  the  long  establSdied 
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fehtioDi  of  EuMpe^  was  bet  atcunl  aUy.  It  wooU  seeniy  dnt 
fhb  expeditkm  was  Bonapaite's  own  project*  His  mottree  ire  not 
tery  distmctly  staled  by  his  biographer.  We  doubt  s»t  that  his 
gfeat  aim  was  con^icuonsness.  He  chose  a  theatre  where  alleyes 
cooM  be  tttmed  on  him.  He  sawthat  the  time  fernsurpatiDiihad 
not  yet  come  in  Fitece.  To  «se  his  ow9  languagei  ^  the  f rait  was 
not  yet  ripe.**  He  wanted  a  field  of  action  which  would  draw  on 
Urn  the  gaze  of  the  world,  and  from  which  he  might  retnm  attire 
favorabfe  moment  for  the  prosecution  of  his  enterprises  at  home. 
At  the  same  time  he  undoubtedly  admitted  into  his  mind^  which 
success  had  already  intoxicated,  some  vague  wild  hope  of  maldiig 
an  impression  on  the  Eastern  world,  which  might  place  its  destinies 
at  hb  command,  and  give  him  a  throne  more  enviable  than  Europe 
codd  bestow.  His  course  in  the  East  exhibited  the  same  lawless^ 
ness,  the  same  contempt  of  all  restraints  on  his  power,  which  we 
have  already  noted.  No  means,  which  promised  success,  wete 
diought  the  worse  for  their  guilt.  It  was  not  enough  for  him  to 
boast  of  his  triumphs  over  the  cross,  or  to  profess  Mahometanism. 
He  claimed  inspiration,  and  a  commission  from  God,  and  was 
anxious  to  Join,  the  character  of  prophet  to  that  of  hero.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  greac  weaknesses  and  errors  into  which  he 
was  betrayed  by  that  spirit  of  self-exaggeration,  which,  under  the 
influence  of  past  success  and  of  unbounded  flattery,  was  already 
growing  into  a  kind  of  insanity.  In  his  own  view  he  was  fit  to 
be  a  compeer  with  Mahomet.  His  greatness  in  his  own  eyes  made 
him  blind  to  the  folly  of  urging  his  supernatural  claims  on  the 
Turk,  who  contemned,  even  more  than  he  abhorred,  a  Frank  \  and 
who  would  sooner  have  sold  himself  a  slave  to  Christians,  than 
have  acknowleged  a  renegade  Christian  as  a  sharer  of  the  glories 
of  Mahomet.  It  was  not  enough  for  Bonaparte,  on  this  expedition, 
to  insult  God,  to  show  an  impiety  as  foolish  as  it  was  daring. 
He  proceeded  to  trample  on  the  sentiments  and  dictates  of  huma- 
xuty  with  equal  hardihood.  The  massacre  of  Jafla  is  universally 
known.  Twelve  hundred  prisoners,  and  probably  more,  who  had 
sunendered  themselves  to  Napoleon,  and  were  apparently  admitted 
to  quarter,  were  two  days  afterwards  marched  out  of  the  fort,  di- 
vided into  small  bodies,  and  then  deliberately  shot  \  and,  in  case 
die  musket  was  not  effectual,  were  dispatched  by  bayonets.  This 
was  an  outrage,  which  cannot  be  sheltered  by  the  laws  and  usages 
of  war,  barbarous  as  they  are.  It  was  the  deed  of  a  bandit  and 
savage^  and  ought  to  be  execrated  by  good  men,  who  value  and 
would  preserve  the  mitigations  which  Christianity  has  Infused  Into 
the  conduct  of  national  hostilities. 

The  next  great  event  in  Bonaparte's  history  was  the  usurpation 
of  die  supreme  power  of  the  state,  and  the  establishment  of  military 
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despotism'over  Fran^.  On  the  particuhra  of  thU  criminal  ad  we 
have  noidesire  to  enlacffe,  nor  are  w6  anxious  to  ascertain  whedier 
our  hero,  on  this  occasion,  lost  his  courage  and  sel£-possemoD»  at 
he  is  reported  to  have  done.  ,  We  are  more  anxious  to  express  our 
convictions  of  the  turpitude  of  this  outrage  oa  liberty  and  justice* 
For  this  crime  but  one  apology  can  be  offered.  Napoleon,  it  is 
said,  seized  the  reins,  when,  liad  he  let  them  slip,  they  .would  hsive 
fallen  into  other  hands.  He  enslaved  France  at  a  moment,  when^ 
had  he  spared  her,  she  would  have  found  another  tyrant.  Ad- 
mitting tne  truth  of  the  plea,  what  is  it  huH  the  reasoning  of  the 
highwayman,  who  robs  and  murders  the  traveller,  because  the 
booty  was  about  to  be  seized  by  another  hand,  or  because  another 
dagger  was  ready  to  do  the  bloody  deed  7  We  are  aware  that  the 
indignation,  with  which  we  regard  this  crime  of  Napoleon,  will 
find  a  response  in  few  breasts ;  for  to  the  midtitude  a  throne  is  a 
temptation  which  no  virtue  can  be  expected  to  withstand.  But 
moral  truth  is  immovable  amidst  the  sophistry,  ridicule,  and  ab» 
ject  reasonings  of  men,  and  the  time  will  come  when  it  will  find  a 
meet. voice  to  give  it  utterance.  Of  all  crimes  against  society, 
usurpation  b  the  blackest.  He  who  lifts  a  parricidal  hand  against 
his  country's  rights  and  freedom  j  who  plants  his  foot  on  the  necks 
of  thirty  millions  of  his  fellow-creatures ;  who  concentrates  in  his 
single  nand  the  powers  of  a  mighty  empire,  and  who  wields  its 
powers,  squanders  its  treasures,  and  pours  forth  its  blood  like 
water,  to  make  other  nations  slaves  and  the  world  his  prey :  this 
man,  as  he  unites  all  crimes  in  his  sanguinary  career,  so  he  should 
be  set  apart  by  the  human  race  for  their  unmingled  and  unmeasured 
abhorrence,  and  should  bear  on  his  guilty  head  a  mark  as  oppro* 
brioiis  as  that  which  the  first  murderer  wore.  "^We  caonpt  think 
with  patience  of  one  man  fastening  chains  on  a  whole  people,  and 
subjecting  millions  to  his  single  will;  of  whole  regions  over- 
shadowed by  the  tyranny  of  a  frail  being  like  ourselves.  In  anguish 
of  spirit  we  exclaim.  How  long  will  an  abject  world  kiss  the  foot 
whidi  tramples  it  ?  How  long  shaircrime  find  shelter  in  its  very 
aggravations  and  excess  ? 

Ferhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  our  indignation  seems  to  light  on 
Napoleon,  not  so  much  because  he  was  a  despot,  as  because  be 
became  a  despot  by  usurpation  -,  that  we  seem  not  to  hate  tyranny 
itself,  so  much  as  a  particular  mode  of  gainix^  it.  We  do  indeed 
regard  usurpation  as  a  crime  of  peculiar  blackness,  especially  when 
committed,  as  in  the  case  of  Napoleon,  in  the  name  of  liberty* 
All  despotism,  however,  whether  usurped  or  hereditary,  is  our 
abhorrence.  We  regard  it  as  the  most  grievous  wrong  and  insult 
to  the  human  race.  But  towards  the  hereditary  despot  we  have 
more  of  compassion  than  indignation.    Nursed  and  brought  ^p  in 
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driusion,  worshipped  from  his  cradle,  never  spoken  to  ib  the  tone 
of  fearless  truth,  taught  to  look  on  die  great  mass  of  his  fellow- 
beings  as  an  inferior  race,  and  to  regard  despotism  as  a  law  of  na^ 
ture  and  a  necesssry  element  of  social  life ;  such  a  princei  whose 
education  and  condition  almost  deny  him  the  possibility  of 
acquiring  healthy  moral  feeling  and  manly  virtue^  must  no^  be 
judged  severely.  Still,  in  absolTinff  the  despot  from  much  of  the 
guih  which  seems  at  first  to  attach  to  his  unlawful  and  abused 
power,  we  do  not  the  less  account  despotism  a  wrong  and  a  curse. 
The  time  for  its  fall,  we  trust,  is  coming.  It  cannot  fall  too  soon* 
It  has  long  enough  wrung  from  the  laborer  his  hard  earnings ;  long 
enough  squandered  a  nation's  wealth  on  its  parasites  and  minions- s 
long  enough  warred  against  the  freedom  of  the  mind,  and  arrested 
the  progress  of  truth.  It  has  filled  dungeons  enough  with  the 
brave  and  good,  and  shed  enough  of  the  blood  of  patriots.  Let  its 
end  come.     It  cannot  come  too  soon. 

We  have  now  followed  Bonaparte  to  the  moment  of  possessing 
himself  of  the  supreme  power.  Those  who  were  associated  with 
him  in  subverting  the  government  of  the  Directory,  essayed  to  lay 
restraints  on  the  First  Consul,  who  was  to  take  their  place.  But 
he  indignantly  repelled  them.  He  held  the  sword,  and  widi  this, 
not  only  intimidated  the  selfish,  but  awed  and  silenced  the  patriotic, 
who  saw  too  plainly  that  it  could  only  be  wrested  from  him  by 
renewing  the  horrors  of  the  revolution.-^We  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider some  of  the  Iheans,  by  which  he  consolidated  his  power,  and 
raised  it  into  the  imperial  dignity.  We  consider  these  as  much 
more  important  illustrations  of  his  character  than  his  successive 
campaigns,  to  which  accordingly  we  shall  give  little  attention. 

GKie  of  his  first  measures  for  giving  stability  to  his  power  was 
certainly  a  wise  one,  and  was  obviously  dictated  by  his  situation 
and  character.  Having  seized  the  first  dignity  in  the  state  by 
'military  force,  and  leaning  on  a  devoted  soldiery,  he  was  under  no 
necessity  of  binding  himself  to  any  of  the  parties  which  had  dis- 
tracted the  country — a  vassalage  to  which  his  domineering  spirit 
could  ill  have  stooped.  Policy  and  his  love  of  mastery  pointed  out 
to  Inm  an  indiscriminate  employment  of  the  leading  men  of  all 
parties ;  and  not  a  few  of  ihese  md  become  so  selfish  and  desperate 
in  the  disastrous  progress  of  the  revolution,  that  they  were  ready 
to  break  up  old  connexions,  and  to  divide  the  spoils  of  the  Repub- 
lic with  a  master.  Accordinj^y  he  adopted  a  system  of  compre- 
hension and  lenity,  from  which  even  the  emigrants  were  not  ex- 
cluded, and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  almost  the  whole  talent 
which  the  revolution  had  quickened,  leagued  in  the  execution  of 
his  plans.  Under  the  able  men  whom  he  called  to  his  aid,  the 
finances  and  the  war  department,  which  had  fallen  into  a  confusion 
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that  threatened  rma  to  the  etate,  wera  soon  restored  to  order,  and 
means  and  forces  piOTided  for  retneving  the  recent  defeats  and 
disgraces  of  the  French  amies. 

This  leads  us  to  mention  another  and  most  important  and 
efieotnal  means  by  whidi  Napoleon  secured  and  enlarged  his 
pOwen  We  refer  to  the  brilliant  campaign  immediatehr  foUowing 
his  devation  to  the  Consulate,  and  which  restored  to  France  the 
ascendancy  which  she  had  lose  durii^  his  absence.  On  his 
success  at  this  juncture  ius  fature  fortunes  wholly  depended.  It 
was  in  this  campaign  that  1^  proved  himself  the  worthy  rival  of 
Hatmibal.  The  energy  whidi  conducted  an  army  with  its  cavalry, 
artillery,  and  supplies,  across  the  Alps,  by  untried  paths,  which 
<mly  the  chamois  hunter,  bom  and  bred  amidst  glaciers  and  ever- 
lastidg  snows,  had  trodden,  gave  the  impression,  which  of  all 
others  he  most  desired  to  spread,  ot  his  superiority  to  nature,  aa 
well  as  to  human  opposition.  This  enterprise  was  in  one  view  a 
fearful  omen  to  Europe.  It  showed  a  power  over  the  minds  of 
his  soldiers,  the  efiects  of  which  were  not  to  be  calculated.  The 
ixmquest  <^  St.  Bernard  by  a  French  army  was  the  boast  of  the 
nation  (  but  a  still  more  wonderful  thing  was  the  capacity  of  the 
geneitd  to  inspire  into  that  army  the  intense  fc^ce,  confidence, 
resolution,  and  patience,  by  \riuch  alone  the  w<Mrk  could  be  ac- 
complished. The  victory  of  Marengo,  gained  by  one  of  the 
accidents  of  war  in  the  moment  of  apparent  defeat  and  ruin, 
secured  to  Bonaparte  the  dominion  which  he^  coveted.  France, 
who,  in  her  madness  and  folly,  had  placed  her  happiness  in 
conqiiest,  now  fek  that  the  glcwy  of  her  arms  was  safe  only  in  the 
hands  of  the  First  Consul;  whilst  the  soldiery,  who  held  the 
sceptre  in  their  gift,  became  more  ^roughly  satisfied  that 
triumph  and  spoils  waited  on  his  standard. 

Another  important  and  eesemial  means  of  securing  and  building 
up  his  power,  was  die  system  of  tsptonage^  called  the  Police, 
which,  under  the  Directory,  had  received  a  development  worthy 
of  those  friends  of  freedom,  but  whidi  was  destined  to  be  perfected 
by  the  wisdom  of  Napoleon.  It  would  Seem  as  if  despotism,  pro- 
fiting by  the  experience  of  ages,  had  put  forth  her  whole  skiU  and 
resources  in  forming  the  French  police,  and  had  forged  a  weapon, 
never  to  be  surpassed,  for  stifling  the  faintest  breathings  of  disaf- 
fection, and  chaining  every  free  thought.  This  system  oft^no- 
nage  (we  are  proud  that  we  have  no  English  word  for  the  infernal 
machine)  liad  indeed  been  used  under  aU  tyrannies.  But  it  wanted 
the  craft  of  Foucfa^,  and  the  energy  of  Bonaparte,  to  disclose  all  its 
powers.  In  the  language  of  our  author,  <<  it  spread  through  all  the 
ramifications  of  society  i"  thatis^  every  man,  of  the  leaat  impoitanoe 
in  the  community,  had  the  eye  of  a  spy  on  him.    He  was  watched 
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at  home  as  well  as  abroad^  in  the  boudoir  and  theatre^  in  the  bro- 
thel and  gaming-house  v  ^d  these  last-named  haunts  furnished 
not  a  few  ministers  of  the  Argus-eyed  police.  There  was  an  ear 
open  through  all  France  to  catch  the  whispers  of  discontent;  a 
power  of  evil}  which  aimed  to  riyaU  in  omnipresence  and  invisible- 
ness,  the  benignant  agency  of  the  Deity.  Of  all  instruments  of 
tyranny,  this  is  the  most  detestable :  for  it  chills  the  freedom  and 
warmth  of  social  intercourse ;  locks  up  the  heart  \  infects  and 
darkens  men's  minds  with  mutual  jealousies  and  fears  \  and  reduces 
to  system  a  wary  dissimulation,  subversive  of  force  and  minlines* 
of  cnaracter.  We  find,  however,  some  consolation  in  learning  that 
tyrants  are  the  prey  of  distrust,  as  well  as  the  people  over  whom 
they  set  this  cruel  guard  ;  that  tyrants  cannot  confide  in  their  own 
spies,  but  must  keep  watch  over  the  machinery  which  we.  have 
described,  lest  it  recoil  on  themselves.  Bonaparte  at  the  head  of  an 
army  is  a  dazzling  spectacle  ;  but  Bonaparte,  heading  a  horde  of 
^tes,  compelled  to  doubt  and  fear  these  base  instruments  of  his 
power — compelled  to  divide  them  into  bands,  and  to  receive  daily 
reports,  from  each,  so  that  by  balancing  them  against  each  other 
and  sifting  their  testimony,  he  might  gather  the  truth ;  Bonaparte, 
thus  employed,  is  any  thing  but  imposing.  It  requires  no  great 
elevation  of  thought  to  look  down  on  such  an  occupationri^ith 
scorn  %  and  we  see,  in  the  anxiety  and  degradatbn  which  it  involves, 
the  b^inning  of  that  retribution  which  tyranny  cannot  escape. 

Another  means  by  which  the  First  Consul  protected  his  power 
can  excite  no  wonder.  That  he  should  fetter  the  press,  should 
banish  or  imprison  rcfiractory  editors,  should  subject  the  journals 
and  more  important  works  of  literature  to  jealous  superintendence, 
these  were  things  of  course.  Free  writing  and  despotism  are  such 
Implacable  foes,  that  we  hardly  think  of  blaming  a  tyrant  for  keep- 
ing no  terms  with  the  press.  He  cannot  do  it.  He  might  as  rea- 
scnoably  choose  a  volcano  for  the  foundation  of  his  throne. 
Necessity  is  laid  on  him,  unless  he  is  in  love  with  ruin,  to  dieck 
the.  bold  and  honest  expression  of  thought.  But  the  necessity  is 
his  own  choice  \  and  let  infamy  be  that  man's  portion,  who  seizes 
a  power  which  he  cannot  sustain,  but  by  dooming  the  imind, 
through  a  vast  empire,  to  slavery,  and  by  turning  the  press,  that 
great  organ  of  truth,  into  an  instrument  of  public  delusion  and 
debasement. 
.  yf^  pass  to  another  means  of  removmg  obstructions  to  hi^  powor 
and  ambition,  still  wotse  than  the  last.  We  refer  to  the.  terror 
which  he  spread  by  his  severities,  just  before  assuming  the  imperial 
power.  The  murder  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  was  justified  by  <^a- 
poleon  as  ^  method  of  striking  fear  into  the  Bourbons,  whoy^als  he 
said,  were  plotting  his  death.  This  may  have,  been  one  .motive ; 
VOL.  XXIX.  Pam.  NO.  LVII.  E 
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loT  we.  hare  reason  to  think  that  he  wa^  about  that  tbne  threatened 
with  assassination.  But  we  beUere  still  more,  diat  be  intended  t» 
awe  into  acquiescence  the  opposition^  which,  he  knew,  w6uld  bi 
awakened  in  many  breasts>  by  the  prostration,  of  the  £onrms  of  the 
republic,  and  the  open  assumption  of  the  imperial  dignity#  Theie 
were  times  when  Bonaparte  disclaimed  the  origination  of  themur^ 
der  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien.  But  no  other  could  hare  originated 
it.  It  bears  tntemal  marks  of  its  anthor.  The  boUiiess,  decision, 
and  oarerpowefing  rapidity  of  t^e  crime,  point  unerringly  totbe 
aoul  where  it  was  conceived^  We  beliere  that  one  great  reeom- 
mendation  of  this  murder,  was,  that  it  would  strike  amazement 
and  terror  into  France  and  Europe,  and  show  that  he  was*  pr^ 
pared  to  shed  any  blood,  and  to  sweep  before  him  every  obstruction^ 
m  his  way  to  absolute  power.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  open  murder 
of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  and  die  justly  suspected  assassinations  of 
Pichegru  and  Wright,  did  create  a  dread,  such  as  had  not  been 
fek  before ;  and  whilst  on  poevious  occasions  some  faint  breathings 
of  liberty  were  to  be  heard  in  the  legislative  bodies,  only  one  voioe^ 
that  of  Carnot,  was  raised  against  investing  Bonapaorte  with  the 
imperial  crown,  and  laying  France,  an  unprotected  victim,  at  his 
feet. 

.  There  remain  for  our  consideration  other  means  employed  by 
Bonaparte  for  building  up  and  establishing  his  power,  of  a  dmereat 
character  from  those  wer  have  named^  and  which  on  this  acooont 
we  cannot  pass  without  notice.  One  of  these  was  the  ConcciKdat 
which  he  extorted  from  die  Pope,  and  which  professed  to  rs^esta^ 
fatiaiL  t^e  Catholic  religion  in  France.  Our  retigkms' prejudices 
have  no  influence  on  our  judgment  of  this  nwasure.  We  make  ne 
objections  to  it»  as  the  Restoration  of  a  worship  which  onr  many 
accounts  we  condemn.  We  view  it  now  simply  as  an  instwmeot 
of  policy,  and  in  this  light,  it  seeikis  to  us  no  proof  of  tbeMgacity 
of  Bonaparte.  It  helps  to  confirm,  in  us  an  inqiression,  wfaic^  ochor 
parts  of  bis  history  give  us,  that  lie  &i  not  understand  the  pecutiar 
diaracter  of  his  age,  and  the  peculiar  and  original  poUey  vi^ch  k 
demanded.  He  always  used  comnon-place  nieafl»  of- 'power, 
although  the  unf^recedented  times  in  wiiioh  he  l«red,  required 
a  system,  which  should  combine  untried  vesources,  and  toudir  new 
springs: of  action.  Because  old  govemmentshad  found  a  conve- 
nient prop  in  religion.  Napoleon  imagined  that  it  was  atiecessary 
apperfdage  and  support  of  hn  sway,  and  sesolved  to  reatore  it 
But  at  &is  moment  there  were  no  foundalnons  in  France  for  a  re- 
lanoQS  establishment,  which  could  give  strengdi,  and  a  chaMeter 
ot  sacredness  to  the  supreme  power.'  There  was  comparatiirely  no 
ittth,  no  devout  feelmg,  and  still  more,  no  superstition,  to  sujpply 
the  place  of  these.     The  time  for  the  reaction  of  the  religiotts 
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prindple  had  not  yet  amved  %  and  a  more  likely  means  of  retarding 
it  could  hardly  have  been  devised»rthan  the  nursing  care  extended 
10  the  church  by  Bonaparte,  the  recent,  Mus^ulman^  the  known 
despiser  of  the  ancient  faith,  who  had  no  worship. at  heart  but  the 
worship  of  himself.  Instead  of  brining  religion  to.  the  aid  of  the 
state,  it  was  impossible  that  such  a  man  sho)4ld  touch  it,  without 
loosening,  the  faint  hold  which  it  yet*  tetiui^d  on  the  people^ 
There  were  none  so  ignorant  as* to  be  the. dupes  of  the  First  Con^ 
sul  in  this  particular.  Every  man^  iifomant  an4  child,  knew  that 
he  was  playing  the  part  of  a  juggler*  No^  one  religious  asspctatioa 
could  be  fomied  with  his  character  or  government.  It  was  a  strik-* 
ing  proof  of  the  self-exaggerating  vanity  X)f  Qqnaparte,  and  of  his  ig.i 
aorance  of  the  Ugher  principles  of  human  natuj^e,  ths^t  he  not  only, 
hoped  to  revive  smdtum  to  his  account  the  old  religion,  but  imagined 
diat  he  could,  if  necessary,  have  created  a  new  one.  «Had  the 
Pope  never  existed  before,  he  should  have  been  made  for  the  occa-f 
tioo,''  ivas  the  speech  of  this  political  charlatan  j  as  if.  religious, 
opinion  and  feeling  were  things  to  be^nanufactuted  by  a  consular 
decree*  Ancient  legislators,  by  adopting  and, sympathising  with 
popular  and  rooted  superstitions,  were  able  to  press  diem  into  the 
service  of  their  institutions.  They  were  wise  enough  to  build  on 
a  pre-existing  faith,  and  studiously  to  conform  to  it.  Bonaparte, 
in  a- country  of  infidelity  and  atheism,  and  whilst  unable  to  refrain 
from  sarcasmson  the  system  which  he  patronised,  was  weak  enough 
^  believe  that  he  might  make  it  a  substantial  support  of  bis 
govemmeot.  He  undoubtedly  congratulated  himself  on  the  termt 
which  he  exacted  from  the  Pope,  and  which  had  never  been  con- 
ceded to  the  mpst  powerful  monarchs }  forgetting  that  his  appa- 
rent sttccjcss  wa^  the  defeat  of  his  plans :  for  just  as  far  as  he 
severed  the  churc|i  from  the  supreme  pontiff,  and  placed  himself 
conspicuously  at  its  bead,  he  destroyed  the  only  connexion  which 
coald  g^ve  it  influence.  Just  so  far  its  power  over  opinion  and 
conscience -ce^ped.  It  became  a  coarse  instrument  of  state,  cont 
temned  by  the  people  and  serving  only  to  demonstrate  the  aspiring 
views  of  its  nuster.  Accordingly  the  French  bishops  in  general 
refused  to  hold  their  dignities  un4er  this  new  headt  preferred 
exile  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  rights  of  the  church,  and  left,  behind 
them  a  hearty  abhorrence  of  the  Concordat  among  the  more  zea* 
lous  members  of  their  comqaumon*^  Happy  would  it  have  been 
for  Napoleon,  hsid  he  left  the  Pope  and  the. church  to  themselves. 
By  occanonally  recognising  and  employing,  and  then  insulting  and 
degrading  the  Roman  pontiff^  he  exaj^perated  a  large  part  of 
Clmstendom,  fastened  on  himself  the  brand  of  in^piety,  and 
awakened  a  religious  hatred  which  contributed  its  full  measure  to 
his  f  alL 
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As  another  n^eans  employed  hf  Bonaparte  for  giving  strenetli 
and  honor  to  his  gOTemmen^,  we  may  name  tbe  grandeur  of  his 
public  workS)  which  he  began  in  his  consulate,  and  continu^ed  after 
his  accession  to  the  imperial  dignity.  These  daz^eled  France,  and 
still  impress  travellers  with  admiration.  Could  we  separate  thes^ 
from  his  history,  and  did  no  other  indication  of  his  character  sur- 
vive,  we  should  undoubtedly  honor  him  with  the  title  of  a 
beneficent  sovereign ;  but  connected  as  they  are,  they  do  little  or 
nothing  to  change  our  conceptions  of  him  as  an  all-gtasping,  un^ 
principled  usurper.  Paris  was  the  chief  object  of  these  labors; 
and  surelv  we  cannot  wonder,  that  he  who  aimed  at  universal  do^^ 
minion,  snould  strive  to  improve  and  adorn  the  metropolis  of  Ms 
empire.  It  is  the  practice  of  despots  to  be  lavish  of  expense  en 
the  royal  residence  and  the  seat  of  government.  Travellers  10 
France,  as  in  other  countries  of  the  continent,  are  struck  and  pained 
by  the  contrast  between  the  magnificent  capital  and  the  mud-walled 
village,  and  uninteresting  province.  Bonaparte  had  a  special  mo- 
tive for  decorating  Paris,  for  <«  Paris  is  France/'  as  has  often  been 
observed;  and  in  conciliating  the  vanity  of  the  gpreat  city,  he 
secured  the  obedience  of  the  whole  country.  The  boasted  inter- 
nal improvements  of  Napoleon  scarcely  deserve  to  be  named,  if  we 
compare  their  influence  with  the  operation  of  his  public  measures. 
The  conscription,  which  drew  from  agriculture  its  most  effective 
laborers,  and  his  continental  system,  which  sealed  up  every  port 
and  annihilated  the  commerce  of  his  empire,  drained  and  exhausted 
France  to  a  degree,  for  which  his  artificial  stimulants  of  industry 
and  his  splendid  projects  aflrbrded  no  compensation.  Fet4uips  the 
most  admired  of  all  his  public  works  is  the  road  over  dteSimplon, 
to  which  all  travellers  concur  in  giving  the  epithet,  stupendous. 
But  it  ought  not  to  amaze  us,  that  he,  who  was  aspiring  at  unli- 
mited opinion,  should  establish  communications  between  the  dif<- 
ferent  provinces  of  his  empire.  It  ought  not  to  amaze  us,  that  he, 
who  had  scaled  the  glaciers  of  St.  Bernard,  should  tovet  some 
easier  passage  for  pouring  his  troops  into  Italy;  nlor  is  it  very 
wonderful,  that  a  sovereign,  who  commanded  the  revenues  of  Eu- 
rope, and  who  Kved  in  an  age  when  civil  engineering  had  been  ad- 
vanced to  a  perfection  before  unknown,  should  accom|)l!sh  a  bdder 
enterprise  than  his  predecessors.  We  would  add,  that  Napoleon 
must  divide  with  Fabbroni  the  glory  of  the  road  over  the  Simploii ; 
for  the  gemufs,  which  contrived  and  constructed,  is  more  propwiy 
its  author,  than  the  vnll  which  commanded  it. 

There  is,  however,  one  great  work  which  gives  Bonaparf^'  a 
fair  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  posterity,  and  entitles  him  to'  an 
honorable  renown.  We  refer  to  the  new^»de  of  laws,  whtltSlwiii 
given  to  France  under  his  auspices.     His  participation  in  this  work 
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bis  indeed  been  unwarrantably  and  ridiculously  magnified. 
Because  be  attended  the  meetings  of  the  commissioners  to  whom 
it  was  assigned  y  and  made  some  useful  and  sagacious  suggestions, 
be  has  been  praised^  as  if  he  had  struck  out,  by  the  miraculous 
force  of  his  genius,  a  new  code  of  laws.  The  truth  is,  that  be 
employed  for  this  work,  as  he  should  have  done,  the  most  eminent 
civilians  of  the  empire  \  and  it  is  also  true,  that  these  learned  men 
have  little  claim  to  originality :  for,  as  our  author  observes,  the 
code  <<  has  few  peculiarities  making  a  difference  betwixt  its  princi- 
ples and  those  of  the  Roman  law.''  In  other  words,  they  preferred 
wisdom  to  novelty.  Still  Bonaparte  deserves  great  praise  for  his 
interest  in  the  work,  for  the  impulse  he  gave  to  those  to  whom  it 
was  committed,  and  for  the  time  and  thought  which,  amidst  the 
cares  of  a  vast  empire,  he  bestowed  on  it.  That  his  ambition  in* 
cited  him  to  this  labor,  we  doubt  not.  He  meant  to  entwine  the 
laurels  of  Justinian  with  those  of  Alexander.  But  we  will  not 
quarrel  with  ambition,  when  it  is  wise  enough  to  devote  itself  to 
the  happiness  of  mankind.  In  the  present  case,  he  showed  that  he 
understood  something  of  true  glory  \  and  we  prize  the  instance 
more,  because  it  stands  almost  alone  in  his  history.  We  look  on 
the  conqueror,  the  usurper,  the  spoiler  of  kingdoms,  the  insatiable 
despot,  with  disgust,  and  see  in  all  these  characters  an  essential 
▼ulgamesi  of  mind.  But  when  we  regard  him  as  a  Fountain  of 
Justice  to  a  vast  empire,  we  recognise  in  him  a  resemblance  to  the 
jast  and  benignant  Deity,  and  cheerfully  accord  to  him  the  praise 
of  bestowing  on  a  nation  one  of  the  greatest  gifts,  and  of  the  most 
important  means  of  improvement  and  happiness,  which  it  is  per- 
mitted to  man  to  confer.  It  was,  however,  the  misery  of  Bona^ 
parte,  a  curse  brought  on  him  by  his  crimes,  that  he  could  touch 
nothing  without  leaving  on  it  the  polluting  mark  of  despotism. 
His  usurpation  took  from  him  the  power  of  legislating  with  mag- 
nanimity, where  his  own  interest  was  concerned.  He  could  pro- 
vide for  ^e  administration  of  justice  between  man  and  man,  but 
not  between  the  citizen  and  the  ruler.  Political  offences,  the  very 
class  which  ought  to  be  submitted  to  a  jury,  were  denied  that  mode 
of  triaL  Juries  might  decide  on  other  criminal  questions  ;  but  they 
were  not  to  be  permitted  to  interpose  between  the  despot  and  the 
ill-fated  subjects,  who  might  fall  under  his  suspicion.  These  were 
arraigned  before  «  special  tribunals,  invested  with  a  half  military 
chamcter,"  the  ready  ministers  of  nefarious  prosecutions,  and  only 
intended  to  cloak  by  legal  forms  the  murderous  purpose  of  the 
tyrant. 

We  have  thus  considered  some  of  the  means  by  which  Bonaparte 
consolidated  and  extended  his  power.  We  now  see  him  advanced 
to  that  imperial  throne,  on  which  he  had  long  filled  his  eager  eye. 
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We  see  France  now  awe<l  and  now  dazzled  hj  the  influence  we 
have  described,  and  at  last  surrendering,  by  public,  deliberate  acts, 
without  a  struggle  or  a  show  of  opposition,  het  rights,  liberties, 
interests,  and  power  to  an  absolute  master,  and  to  his  posterity  for 
ever.  Thus  perished  the  name  and  forms  of  the  Republic* 
Thus  perished  the  hopes  of  philanthropy.  The  air,  which  a  few 
years  ago  resounded  with  the  shouts  of  a  great  people  casting  away 
their  chains,  and  claiming  their  birthright  of  freedom,  now  rung 
with  the  servile  cries  of  long  life  to  a  bloodstained  usurper.  There 
were  indeed  generous  spirits,  true  patriots,  like  our  own  La  Fayette, 
still  left  in  France.  But  few,  and  scattered,  they  were  left  Co  shed 
in  secret  the  tears  of  sorrowful  and  indignant  despair.  By  this  base 
and  disastrous  issue  of  their  revolution,  the  French  nation  not  only 
renounced  their  own  rights,  but  brought  reproach  on  the  cause  of 
freedom,  which  years  cannot  wa^  away.  Tills  is  to  us  a  rtiott 
painful  recollection,  than  all  the  desolations  which  France  spread 
through  Europe,  and  than  her  own  bitter  sufierings,  when  the 
hour  of  retribution  came  on  her.  The  fields  which  she  laid  waste 
are  again  waving  with  harvest ;  and  the  groans  which  broke  forth 
through  her  cities  and  villages,  when  her  bravest  sons  perished  by 
thousands  and  ten  thousands  on  the  snows  of  Russia,  have  died 
away,  and  her  wasted  population  is  renewed.  But  the  wounds 
which  she  inflicted  on  freedom  by  the  crimes  perpetrated  in  that 
sacred  name,  and  by  the  abject  spirit  with  which  that  sacred  cause 
was  deserted,  are  still  fresh  and  bleeding.  France  not  only  sub* 
jected  herself  to  a  tyrant,  but  what  is  worse,  she  has  given  tyrannj 
every  where  new  pleas  and  arguments,  and  emboldened  it  to  preacn 
openly,  in  the  face  of  heaven,  the  impious  doctrines  of  absolute 
power  and  unconditional  submission. 

Napoleon  was  now  Emperor  of  France ;  and  a  man  unacquainted 
with  human  nature  would  think  that  such  an  empire,  whose 
bounds  now  extended  to  the  Rhine,  might  have  satisfied  even  an 
ambitious  man.  But  Bonaparte  obeyed  that  law  of  progress,  td 
which  the  highest  minds  are  peculiarly  subjected  ;  and  acquisition 
inflamed,  instead  of  appeasing,  the  spirit  of  dominion.  He  had 
long  proposed  to  himself  the  conquest  of  Europe,  of  the  world  j 
and  the  title  of  Emperor  added  intenseness  to  this  purpose.  DM 
we  not  fear,  that  by  repetition  we  might  impair  the  convictiatt 
which  we  are  most  anxious  to  impress,  w«  would  enlarge  on  At 
enormity  of  the  guilt  involved  in  the  project  of  universal  empire* 
Napoleon  knew  distinctly  the  price  ^hich  he  must  pay  for  the 
eminence  which  he  coveted.  He  knew  that  the  path  to  it  lay 
over  wounded  and  slaughtered  millions,  over  putrefying  heaps  of 
his  felJow*creatures,  over  ravaged  fields,  smoking  ruins,  pillagtri 
cities.    He  knew  that  his  steps  would  be  followed  by  the  groatis 
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of  widowed  motfaefs  and  famished  orphans ;  of  bereared  firienddiip 
and  despairing  lo?e ;  and  that  in  addition  to  this  amount  of  mtterv, 
lie  would  create  an  equal  amount  of  crime}  bv  multiplying  inden« 
nitely  Ae  instruments  and  participat6rs  of  his  rapine  and  fraud. 
He  knew  the  price^  and  resolved  to  pay  it.  But  we  do  not  insist 
on  z^tofici  i^ich  few,  very  few  as  yet,  understand  or  feeL 
Turning  then  for  the  present  from  the  mond  aspeqt  of  this  enteiw 
prise,  we  wiU  riew  it  in  another  light,  which  is  of  great  importance 
to  a  just  estimate  of  his  claims  on  admiration.  We  will  inquire 
into  the  nature  and  fitness  of  the  measures  and  policy  which  he 
adopted  for  compassing  the  subjugation  of  Europe  and  the  world. 

We  are  aware  that  this  discussion  may  expose  us  to  the  charge 
of  great  presumption.  It  may  be  said  diat  men,  havfaig  no  access 
to  the  secrets  of  cabinets,  and  no  participation  in  public  affairs,  are 
not  the  best  judges  of  the  policy  of  such  a  man  as  Napoleon.  This 
we  are  not  anxious  to  disprove,  nor  shall  we  quarrel  with  oqr 
readers  for  questioning  the  soundness  of  our  opinions.  But  we 
will  say,  that  though  distant,  we  have  not  been  indifferent  obser* 
vers  of  the  great  events  of  our  age,  and  that  though  conscious  of 
exposure  to  many  errors,  we  have  a  strong  persuasion  of  the  sub- 
stantial correctness  of  our  views.  We  express  then  without  reserve, 
ourbelief,,tbat  the  policy  of  Napoleon  was  wanting  in  sagacity, 
and  that  he  proved  himself  incapable,  as  we  before  suggested,  of 
understanding  the  character  and  answering  the  demands  of  his  age« 
His  system  was  a  repetition  of  old  means,  when  the  state  of  the 
world  was  new.  The  sword  and  the  police,  which  had  sufficed 
him  for  enslaving  France,  were  not  the  only  powers  required  for 
his  designs  against  the  hun^an  race.  Other  resources  were  to  be 
discovered  or  created  ;  and  the  genius  for  calling  them  forth  did 
nor,  we  conceive,  belong  to  Napoleon. 

The  circumstances  under  which  Napoleon  aspired  to  universal '' 
empire,  differed  in  nuny  respects  from  those  under  which  former 
conquerors  were  placed.  It  was  easy  for  Rome,  when  she  had 
subdued  kingdoms,  to  reduce  them  to  provinces  and  to  govern 
diem  by  force  ;  for  nations  at  that  period  were  bound  togemer  by 
no  tie.  They  had  little  communication  with  each  other.  Diffisr- 
ences  of  origin,  of  religion,  of  manners,  of  language,  of  modes  of 
warfare ;  differences  aggravated  by  long  and  ferocious  wars,  and 
by.  the  general  want  of  civilisation,  prevented  joint  action,  and  aU 
most  all  concern  for  one  anothei^s  fate.  Modem  Europe,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  an  assemblage  of  civilised  states,  closely  connected 
by  commerce,  by  literature,  by  a  common  faith,  by  interchange  of 
thoughts  and  improvements,  and. by  a  policy  which  had  for  agc» 
pioposed,  as  its  chief  object,  theestablishment  of  such  a  balance  of 
power  as  .woukl  secure  national  independence.     Under  these  in- 
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fitiences  die  human  mind  had  made  great  progress ;  and  in  tmdi 
the  French  revolution  had  resulted  from  an  unprecedented  excite- 
ment and  development  of  men's  faculties,  and  from  the  extension 
of  power  and  intelligence  through  a  vastly  wider  class,  than  had 
participated  in  them  at  any  former  period.    The  verv  power  which 
Napoleon  Was  wielding,  might  be  traced  to  an  entnusiasm  essen^ 
tially  generous,  and  manifesting  a  tendency  of  the  civilised  world  to 
better  institutions.     It  is  plain  that  the  old  plans  of  conquest,  and 
the  maxims  of  comparatively  barbarous  ages,  did  not  suit  such  a 
state  of  society.     An  ambitious  man  was  to  make  his  way,  by  al- 
lying himself  with  the  new  movements  and  excitements  of  the 
world.     The  existence  of  a  vast  maritime  power  like  England, 
which,  by  its  command  of  the  ocean  and  its  extensive  commerce, 
was  brought  into  contact  witli  every  community,  and  which  at  the 
same  time  enjoyed  the  enviable  pre-eminence  of  possessing  the 
freest  institutions  in  Europe,  was  of  itself  a  sufficient  motive  for 
a  great  modification  of  the  policy,  by  which  one  state  was  now  to 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  nations.    The  peculiar  character  and 
influence  of  England,  Bonaparte  seemed  indeed  never  able  to  com- 
prehend ;  and  the  violent  measures,  by  which  he  essayed  to  tear 
asunder  the  old  connexions  of  that  country  with  the  continent, 
only  gave  them  strength,  by  adding  to  the  ties  of  interest  those  of 
sympathy,  of  common  suflFering,  and  common  danger. 
.   Force  and  corruption  were  the  great  engines  of  Napoleon,  and 
he  plied  them  without  disguise  or  reserve,  not  caring  how  far  he 
insulted,  and  armed  against  himself,  the  moral  and  national  feelings 
of  Europe.     His  great  reliance  was  on  the  military   spirit  and 
energy  of  the  French  people.    To  make  France  a  nation  of  soldiers 
was  the  first  and  main  instrument  of  his  policy ;  and  here  he  was 
successful.     The  revolution  indeed  had  in  no  small  degree  done 
this  work  to  his  hands.     To  complete  it,  he  introduced  a  national 
system  of  education,  having  for  its  plain  end  to  train  the  whole 
youth  of  France  to  a  military  life,  to  familiarise  the  mind  to  this 
destination  from  its  earliest  years,  and  to  associate  the  idea  of  glory 
almost  exclusively  with  afms.     The  conscription  gave  full  efficacy 
to  this  system  4  for  as  every  young  man  in  the  empire  had  reason 
to  anticipate  a  summons  to  the  army,  the  first  object  in  educarion 
naturally  was  to  fit  him  for  the  field.    The  public  honors  bestowed 
on  military  talent,  and  a  rigorous  impartiality  in  awarding  promotion 
to  merit,  so  that  no  origin,  however  obscure,  was  a  bar  to  what 
were  deemed  the  highest  honors  of  Europe,  kindled  the  ambirion 
of  the  whole  people  into  a  flame,  and  directed  it  exclusively  to  the 
camp«     It  is  true,  the  conscription,  which  thinned  so  tembly  the 
ranks  of  her  youth,  and  spread  anxiety  and  bereavement  through  all 
her  dwellings,  was  severely  felt  in  France.    But  Napoleon  knew 
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the  race  whom  it  was  his  business  to  manage  \  and  bf  the  glare 
of  victory,  and  the  title  of  the  Grand  Empire}  he  succeeded  in  re« 
conciUng  them  for  a  time  to  the  most  painful  domestic  privations, 
and  to  an  unexampled  waste  of  life.  Thus  he  secured,  what  he 
accounted  the  most  important  instrument  of  dominion,  a  great 
military  force.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stimulants,  which 
for  this  purpose  he  was  forced  to  apply  perpetually  to  French 
vanity,  the  ostentation  with  which  the  invincible  power  of  France 
was  trumpeted  to  the  world,  and  the  haughtyy  vaunting  style  which 
became  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  that  intoxicated  people, 
were  perpetual  irritations  of  the  national  spirit  and  pride  of  Europe, 
and  implanted  a  deep  hatred  towards  the  new  and  insulting  em* 
pire,  which  waited  but  for  a  favorable  moment  to  repay  with  in* 
terest  the  debt  of  humiliation. 

The  condition  of  Europe  forbade,  as  we  believe,  the  establish- 
ment of  universal  monarchy  by  mere  physical  force.  The  sword, 
however  important,  was  now  to  play  but  a  secondary  part.  The 
true  course  for  Napoleon  seems  to  us  to  have  been  indicated,  not 
only  by  the  state  of  Europe,  but  by  the  means  which  France  in 
the  beginning  of  her  revolution  had  found  most  e£FectuaL  He 
should  have  identified  himself  with  some  great  interests»  opinion, 
ox  institutions,  by  which  he  might  have  bound  to  himself  a  large 
party  in  every  nation.  He  should  have  contrived  to  make  at  least 
a  specious  cause  against  all  old  establishments.  To  contrast  him- 
self most  strikingly  and  most  advantageously  with  former  govern- 
ments, should  have  been  the  key  of  his  policy.  He  should  have 
E laced  himself  at  the  head  of  a  new  order  of  things,  which  should 
ave  worn  the  face  of  an  improvement  of  the  social  state.  Nor 
did  the  subversion  of  republican  forms  prevent  his  adoption  of  this 
course,  or  of  some  other  which  would  have  secured  to  him  the 
svmpathy  of  multitudes.  He  might  still  have  drawn  some  broad 
Imes  between  his  own  administration  and  that  of  other  states,  tend- 
ing to  throw  the  whole  dynasties  into  the  shade.  He  might  have 
cast  awav  all  the  pageantry  and  forms  of  courts,  distinguished 
himself  by  the  simplicity  of  his  establishmentSi  and  exaggerated 
&e  relief  which  he  gave  to  his  people,  by  saving  them  the  burdens 
of  a  wasteful  and  luxurious  court.  He  might  have  insisted  on  the 
great  benefits  that  had  accrued  to  France  uom  the  establishment 
of  uniform  laws,  which  protected  alike  all  classes  of  men  \  and  he 
might  have  virtually  pledged  himself  to  the  subversion  of  the  feudal 
inequalities  which  still  disfigured  Europe.  He  might  have  insisted 
on  the  favorable  changes  to  be  introduced  into  property,  by  abolish*- 
Ing  the  entails  which  fettered  it,  the  rights  of  primogeniture,  and 
the  exclusive  privileges  of  a  haughty  anstocracy.  He  might  have 
found  abuses  enough  against  which  to  array  himself  as  a  cham- 
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pkm.  By  becoming  the  head  of  new  institutions^  which  would  hare 
inTolved  the  transfer  of  power  into  new  hands,  and  would  haye 
ofi^red  to  the  people  a  real  improTement,  he  might  ererj  where 
have  summoned  to  his  standard  the  bold  and  enterprising,  and 
might  have  disarmed  the  nationd  prejudices  to  which  he  fell  a 
prey.  Revolution  was  still  the  true  instrument  of  power.  In  a 
word|  Napoleon  lived  at  a  period  when  he  could  only  establish  a 
durable  and  universal  control,  through  principles  and  institutions 
of  tome  kind  or  other,  to  which  he  would  seem  to  be  devoted. 
«  It  was  impossible,  however,  for  such  a  man  as  Napoleon  to 
adopt,  perhaps  to  conceive,  a  system  such  as  has  now  been  traced ; 
for  it  was  wholly  at  war  with  that  egotistical,  self-relying,  self- 
exaggerating  principle,  which  was  the  most  striking  feature  of 
his  mind.  He  imagined  himself  able  not  only  to  conquer  nations, 
but  to  hold  them  together  by  the  awe  and  admiration  which  his  own 
character  would  inspire  %  and  this  bond  he  preferred  to  every  other. 
An  indirect  sway,  a  control  of  nations  by  means  of  institutions, 
principles,  or  prejudices,  of  which  he  was  to  be  only  the  apostle 
and  defender,  was  utterly  inconsistent  with  that  vehemence  of 
will,  that  passion  for  astonishing  mankind,  and  that  persuasion  of 
his  own  invincibleness,  which  were  his  master  feelings,  and  which 
made  force  his  darling  instrument  of  dominion.  He  chose  to  be 
the  great,  palpable,  and  sole  bond  of  his  empire ;  to  have  his 
image  reflected  from  every  establishment;  to  be  the  centre,  in 
which  every  ray  of  glory  should  meet,  and  from  which  every  im- 
pulse should  be  propagated.  In  consequence  of  this  egotism,  he 
ilever  dreamed  of  adapting  himself  to  the  moral  condition  of  the 
world.  The  sword  was  his  chosen  weapon,  and  he  used  it  with- 
out disguise.  He  insuked  nations  as  well  as  sovereigns.  He  did 
not  attemrpt  to  gild  their  chains,  or  to  fit  the  yoke  gently  to  their 
necks,  llie  excess  of  his  extortions,  the  audacity  of  his  claims, 
and  the  insolent  language  in  which  Europe  was  spoken  of  as  the 
rassal  of  the  great  empire,  discovered  that  he  expected  to  reign^ 
not  only  without  linking  himself  with  the  interests,  prejudices, 
and  national  feelings  of  men,  but  by  setting  all  at  defiance. 

It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  a  multitude  of  instances  in  which 
he  sacrificed  the  only  policy  by  which  he  could  prevail,  to  the 
persuasion  that  his  own  greatness  could  more  than  balance  what** 
ever  opposition  his  violence  might  awaken.  In  an  age  in  which 
Christianity  was  exerting  some  power,  there  was  certainly  a  degree 
tf  deference  due  to  the  moral  convictions  of  society.  But  Napoleon 
thought  himself  more  than  a  match  for  the  moral  insdncts  and 
-Sentiments  of  our  nature.  He  thought  himself  able  to  cover  the 
ntost  atrocious  deeds  by  the  splendor  of  his  name,  and^  even  ip 
extort  applause  for  crimes  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  success.    He 
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took  no  pams  to  conciliate  esteem.  In  bis  own  eyes  lie  was 
mightier  than  conscience ;  and  thus  he  turned  against  himself  the 
power  and  resentment  of  virtue  in  every  breast  where  that  divine 
principle  yet  found  a  home. 

Tfarovgh  the  same  blinding  egotkm»  he  was  anxious  to  fill  the 
dmmes  of  Europe  with  men  bearing  his  own  name,  and  to  muki^ 
ply  every  where  images  of  himself.  Instead  of  placing  over  con- 
quered countries  efficient  men»  taken  from  themselves,  who,  by 
upholding  better  institutions,  would  carry  with  them  large  masses 
of  die  people,  and  who  wouM  still,  by  their  hostility  to  the  okl 
dynasties,  link  their  fortunes  with  his  own,  he  placed  over  nations 
such  HEien  as  Jerome  and  Murat.  He  thus  spread  a  jealousj  of 
his  power,  whilst  he  rendered  it  insecure ;  for  as  none  of  the 
prince  of  bis  creation,  however  well  disposed,  were  allowed  to  iden«* 
tify  diemselves  with  their  subjects,  and  to  take  root  in  the  public 
hearty  but  were  compdled  to  act,  openly  and  without  disguise,  as 
satellites  and  prefects  of  the  French  emperor ;  they  gained  no  hold 
on  ther  subjects,  and  could  brine  no  strength  to  their  master  in 
Us  hour  ot  peril.  In  none  of  his  arrangements  did  Napoleon 
think  of  securing  to  his  cause  the  attachment  of  nations.  Asto-^ 
nishment,  awe,  and  force  were  his  weapons,  and  his  own  great 
name  the  chosen  pillar  of  his  throne. 

So  far  was  Bonaparte  from  magnifying  the  contrast  and  distinc- 
tions between  himself  and  the  old  dynasties  of  Europe,  and  from 
attaching  men  to  himself  by  new  principles  and  institutions,  that 
he  had  the  great  weakness,  for  so  we  view  it,  to  revive  the  old 
forms  of  monarchy,  and  ^o  ape  the  manners  of  the  old  court,  and 
thus  to  connect  himself  with  the  herd  of  legitimate  sovereigns. 
This  was  not  only  to  rob  his  government  of  that  imposing  charac- 
ter which  might  have  been  given  to  it,  and  of  that  interest  which  it 
might  have  inspired,  as  an  improvement  on  former  kistitutions, 
but  was  to  become  competitor  in  a  race  in  which  he  could  not  but 
be  distanced.  He  could  indeed  pluck  crowns  from  the  heads  of 
monarchs ;  but  he  could  not  by  any  means  infuse  their  blood  into 
his  veins,  associate  with  himseif  the  ideas  which  are  attached  to  a 
long  line  of  ancestry,  or  give  to  his  court  the  grace  of  manners^ 
which  belongs  to  older  establidmients.  His  true  policy  was,  to 
dirow  contempt  on  distinctions  which  he  could  not  rival;  and  had 
he  possessed  the  genius  and  spirit  of  die  founder  of  a  new  era,  he 
would  have  substituted  for  a  crown,  and  for  other  long-worn  badges 
of  power,  a  new  and  simple  style  of  grandeur,  and  new  insignia 
of  dignity,  more  consonant  with  an  enlightened  age,  and  worthy 
of  one  who  disdained  to  be  a  vulgar  king.  By  the  policy  which 
he  adopted,  if  it  be  v^orthy  of  that  name,  he  became  a  vulgar 
Ung,  and  showed  a  mind  incapable  of  answering  the  wants  and 
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demands  of  his  age.  It  is  well  knowoi  diat  the  progress  of  iQtel« 
ligetice  had  done  much  in  Europe  to  weaken  men's  rererence  for 
pageantry  and  show.    Nobles  had  learned  to- lay  aside  dieir  trap- 

Eings  in  ordinary  life}  and  to  appear  as  gentlemen.  Even  royalty  had 
egun  to  retrench  its  pomp ;  and  in  the  face  of  all  this  improyonenty 
Bonaparte  stooped  from  his  height,  to  study  costumes,  to  legislate 
about  court  dresses  and  court  manners,  and  to  outshine  his  brother 
monarchs  in  dieir  own  line.  He  desired  to  add  the  glory  of  mas« 
ter  of  ceremonies  to  that  of  conqueror  of  nations.  In  his  anxiety 
to  belong  to  the  caste  of  kings,  he  exacted  scrupulously  die  observe 
ance  and  etiquette  with  which  they  are  approached*  Not  satis- 
fied with  this  approximation  to  the  old  sovereigns,  with  whom  he 
had  no  common  interest,  and  from  whom  he  could  not  have  re- 
moved himself  too  far,  he  sought  to  ally  himself  by  marriage  with 
the  royal  families  in  Europe,  to  engraft  himself  and  his  posterity 
on  an  old  imperial  tree.  This  was  the  very  way  to  turn  back 
c^inion  into  its  old  channels }  to  carry  back  Europe  to  its  oM 
prejudices ;  to  faciliute  the  restoration  of  its  old  order ;  to  preach 
up  legitimacy  ^  to  crush  every  hope  that  he  was  to  work  a  bene* 
fic^t  change  among  nations.  It  may  seem  strange,  that  his  ego- 
tism did  not  preserve  him  from  the  imitatbn  of  antiquated  mo- 
narchy. But  his  egotism,  though  excessive,  was  not  lofty ;  nor 
was  it  seconded  by  a  genius,  rich  and  inventive,  except  in  war. 

We  have  now  followed  Napoleon  to  the  height  of  his  power, 
and  given  our  views  of  the  policy  by  which  he  hoped  to  make 
that  power  perpetual  and  unbounded.  His  fall  is  easily  explained. 
It  had  its  origin  in  that  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  self-exaggeratbn, 
of  which  we  have  seen  so  many  proofs.  It  began  in  Spain. 
That  country  was  a  province  in  reality.  He  wanted  to  make  it 
one  in  name ;  to  place  over  it  a  Bonaparte ;  to  make  it  a  more 
striking  manifestation  of  his  power.  For  this  purpose,  he  ^  lud- 
tepped**  its  royal  family,  stirred  up  die  unconquerable  spirit  of  its 
people,  and,  after  shedding  on  its  plains  and  mountains  the  best 
blood  of  France,  lost  it  for  ever.  Next  came  his  expedition 
against  Russia ;  an  expedition  against  which  his  wst  counsellors 
remonstrated,  but  which  had  every  recommendation  to  a  man  who 
regarded  himself  as  an  exception  to  his  race,  and  able  to  triumph 
over  the  laws  of  nature.  So  insane  were  his  self-confidence  and 
impatience  of  opposition,  that  he  drove,  by  his  outrages,  Sweden, 
the  old  ally  of  France,  into  the  arms  of  Russia,  at  the  very  moment 
that  he  was  about  to  throw  himself  into  the  heart  of  that  mighty  em- 
pire. On  his  Russian  campaign  we  have  no  desire  to  enlarge.  Of 
all  the  mournful  pages  of  history,  none  are  more  sad  than  that  which 
records  the  retreat  of  the  French  army  from  Moscow.    We  remem* 
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hetf  that  when  the  intelligence  of  Napoleon's  disiromfiture  inRusU^ 
fiist  reached  this  country,  we  were  among  those  who  exulted  in  Hi 
thiniung  only  of  the  results.  Bat  when  subsequent  and  minutev 
accounts  brought  distinctly  before  our  eyes  that  uhequaQed  army 
of  France,  broken,  famished,  slaughtered,  seeking  shelter  und^i^ 
snowdrifts,  and  perishing  by  intense  cold,  we  looked  back  on  oui^ 
joy  with  almost  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  expiated  by  a  sincere 
gnef  our  insensibility  to  the  sufierings  of  our  fdlow-creatures.' 
We  understand  that  many  interesting  notices  of  Napoleon,  as  he 
appeared  in  this  disastrous  campaign,  are  given  in  the  Memoirs  of 
Count  Segur ;  a  book,  from  which  we  have  been  repelled  by  the 
sonows  and  miseries  whidi  it  details.  We  can  conceive  few  sub- 
jects more  worthy  of  Shakspeare  than  the  mind  of  Napoleon,  at 
tlus  moment,  when  his  fate  was  sealed  ;  when  the  tide  of  hist 
victories  was  suddenly  stopped  and  rolled  backwards ;  when  hiaf 
dreams  of  invincibleness  were  broken  as  by  a  peal  of  thunder ; 
^liien  the  word,  which  had  awed  nations,  died  away,  on  the  bleak 
waste,  a  powerless  sound ;  and  when  he,  whose  spirit  Europe 
could  not  bound,  fled  in  fear  from  a  captive's  doom.  The  shock 
must  have  been  tremendous  to  a  mind  so  imperious,  scornful,  and 
OQScbooled  to  humiliation.  The  intense  agony  of  that  moment, 
when  he  gave  the  unusual  orders  to  retreat ;  the  desolateness  of 
his  soul,  when  he  saw  his  brave  soldiers  and  his  chosen  guards 
sinking  in  the  snows,  and  perishing  in  crowds  around  him ;  his 
Qnwilltngne«s  to  receive  the  details  of  his  losses,  lest  self-posses- 
sion should  fail  him ;  the  levity  and  badinage  of  his  interview 
with  the  Abb£  de  Pradt  at  Warsaw,  discovering  a  mind  laboring 
to  throw  o£F  an  insupportable  weighty  wrestling  with  itself,  strug- 
gling against  misery ;  and,  though  last  not  least,  his  uncot^querable 
purpose,  still  clinging  to  lost  empire  as  the  only  good  of  life ; 
these  workings  of  such  a  spirit  would  have  furnished  to  the  great 
dramatist  a  theme  worthy  of  his  transcendent  powers. 
'  By  the  irretrievable  disasters  of  the  Russian  campaign,  the 
empire  of  the  world  was  efiectually  placed  beyond  the  grasp  of 
Napoleon.  The  tide  of  cdnquest  had  ebbed,  nevet  to^'retium.' 
The  spell  which  had  bound  the  nations  was  dissolvi^.  He 
was  no  longer  the  Invincible.  The  weight  of  military  power; 
wfaicJi  had  kept  down  the  spirit  of  nations,  was  removed ;  and  their 
long  smothered  sense  of  wrong  and  insult  broke  forth  like-  the 
fires  of  a  volcano.  Bonaparte  might  still,  perhaps,  have  secured 
the  throne  of  France;  but  that  of  Europe  was  gone.  This,  how- 
ever, he  did  not— could  not — would  not  understand.  He  had 
connected  with  himself  too  obstinately  the  character  of  the 
world's  master  to  be  able  to  relinquish  it.  Amidst  the  d^rrk  om^ns 
which  gathered  rOund  him^  he  still  saw  in  his  past 'wonderful 
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?$csipf8|  and  in  bis  own  exaggerated  energies,  the  nieans  of  rd»uild« 
img  Ids  fallen  {X>9reT»  Accordingly,  the  thottg)bt  of  abandoning  hii 
pretentions  does  not  seem  to  have  crossed  bis  mipd,  and  his  irre- 
parably defeat  was  only  a  summcms  to  new  exertion.  We  donbti 
ind^,  whether  Nappleon,  if  he  could  have  understood  fuUyhis 
^Qdition,  would  hare  adopted  a  different  course.  Thonghdt- 
spairingy  he  would  probably  have  raised  new  armies,  and  fought  to 
^  last.  To  a  mind»  which  has  placed  its  wbole  happiness  io 
having  no  equal,  |he  thought  of  descending  to  the  level  even  of 
kings  is  intolerable.  Napoleon's  mind  had  been  sticetcbed  by 
such  ideas  of  universal  empire,  that  France,  though  reaching  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  Alp9>  seemed  narrow  to  him.  He  could  nol  bt 
shut  up  in  it.  Accordingly,  as  his  fortunes  darkened,  we  see  no 
signs  of  relenting.  He  could  not  wear,  he  said*  *<  a  tarnished 
crown }"  that  is,  a  crown  no  brighter  than  those  of  Austria  and 
Russia.  He  continued  (o  use  a  master's  tone.  He  showed  no 
change,  but  such  as  opposition  works  in  the  obstinate.  He  lost 
his  temper,  and  grew  sour.  He  heaped  reproaches  on  bis  mar. 
sfials,  and  the  legislative  body.  He  insult^  Mettemicb,  the  sutes* 
ipaap,  on  whom,  above  all  others,  his  fate  depended*  He  irritated 
Murat  by  sarcasms,  which  rankled  within  him  \  and  accelerated,,  if 
they  did  not  determine,  his  desertion  of  his  master.  It  is  a  spiking 
ei^n^e  of  retributioUf  that  the  very  vehemence  aqd  sternness  a 
his  wiU,  which  had  borne  him  onward  to  dominion«  now  dxxm 
bim  ^o  the  rejection  of  terms  which  would  have  left  him  a  fonai- 
dable  power,  and  thus  made  his  ruin  entire.  Refusing  to  take 
counsel  of  events,  he.  persevered  in  fighting  with  a  stubbornness 
which  reminds  us  of  a  spoiled  child,  who  sullenly  grasps  what,  he 
knows  he  must  relinquish,  struggles  without  hope,  and  does  pot 
give  otrer  resistance*  until  his  little  .fingers  are  one  by  one  undencb- 
ed  from  the  cd>ject  on  which  he  has  set  his  heart.  Thus  fell  Na< 
poleon.  We  shall  follow  his  history  no  fa^rther.  His.  retr^ai  t« 
E^a,  his  irruption  intp  France^  his  signal  overthrows  jand  his.ba^ 
aishm^erit  to  $t*  Helena^  though  tiiey  add  to  the  romance  of  his  his* 
t9ry,  throw  no  x^w  light  on  his  character,  and  would  of  ooufie 
coftribvite  nothing  |o  our  present  object.  Theire  a^  indeed  ioKCip 
deiusin^his  portion  of  his  life  which  are  somewhat  inconsistent 
wi^  the  fii^mness  and  conscious  superiorifty  which  b^onged  So 
hiip.  9ut  a  msm,  into  whose  chsuracter  so  much  impttlse»  Mid  so 
little  principle  entered,  must  not  be  expe€te4  to  preservfr  unble* 
m^^bed,  in  such  hard  reverses,  the  dignity  voA,  s^-re^peetcfan^oan 
perpr  and  a  hero. 

In  the  course  of  these  remarks,  our  views  of  the  Conqueror,  of 
the  First  Consul,  and  of  the  Emperor,  have  been  given  plainly  ood 
freely.    The  '%ubject(i  howev^,  is. so  important  wi  ^erestinigy 
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tbat  we  bare  thon^t  it  ^orth  our  whU«,  though  at  ^  hasani  of 
lome  repetition^  to  bring  togetber»  in  a  narrower  coospasa,  whiit 
seem  to  us  the  great  leading  features  of  the  inteUectual  and  motal 
character  of  Napoleon  Bonaf^rte. 

His  intellect  was  distinguished  hj  rapidity  of  thought.  He 
understood)  by  a  glsuice,  what  most  men^  and  superior  mcn^  could 
learn  only  by  study.  He  darted  to  a  conclusion  rather  by  intukidn 
than  reasoning.  In  war»  which  was  the  only  subject  of  which  he 
was  master^  he  seized  in  an  instant  on  the  gresjr  points  of  his  own 
and  his  enemy's  positions  i  and  combined  at  once  the  morements  by 
which  an  OTerpowering  force  might  be  thrown  with  unexpected  fury 
on  a  Tulnerable  part  of  the  hostile  line,  and  the  fats  of  an  army  be 
decided  in  a  day.  He  understood  war  ^$  a  science  ;  but  his  flajnd 
was  too  bold,  rapid,  and  irrepressible^  to  be  enslaved  by  the  tecbr 
nics  of  his  profession.  He  found  the  old  armies  fighting  by  rule, 
and  he  discovered  the  true  characteristic  of  genius,  which,  wtthoitf 
despising  rules,  knows  when  and  how  to  break  them.  He  under»- 
stood  thoroughly  the  immense  moral  power,  which  is  gained  by 
originality  and  rapidity  of  operation.  He  astonished  and  paralysed 
bis  enemies  by  his  unforeseen  and  impetuous  assaults,  by  the 
suddenness  with  which  the  storm  of  battle  burst  .on  them  ^  and, 
whilst  giving  to  his  soldiers  the  advantages  of  modem  disci]pline, 
breathed  into  them,  by  his  quick  and  decisive  movements,  the  cn^ 
thosiasm  of  ruder  ages.  This  power  of  disheartening  the  foe,  and 
of  spreading  .through  his  own  ranks:  a  confidence  and  exhihr- 
ratiDg  courage  whi^h  made  war  a  pastime,  and  seemed  to  make 
victory  surej.  distinguished  Napoleon  in  an  age  of  uncommon  mili- 
tary talent,  and  was  one  main  ipstrument  of  his  future  power. 

The  wonderful  efiects  of  that  rapidity  of  thought  by  which 
Bonaparte  was  naarked^  the  signal  success  of  his  new  joaode  of  war- 
fare, and  the  almost  incitedible  speed  with  which  his  fame  was 
spread  through  natipns,  had  no  small  agency  in  fixing  his  charac- 
ter, and  determining  for  a  period  the  fate  of  empires.  These 
stirring  influences  infused  a  new  consciousness  of  his  own  ibighl. 
They  gstve  intensity  and  audacity  to  his  ambition ;  .^ve  form  and 
substance  to  his  indefinite  visions  of  glory,  and  raised  his  fiery  liopes 
to  empire.  The  burst  of  admiration,  which  his  early  career  caUed 
forth,  must  in  particular  have  had  an  influence,  in  f Darting  to  hb 
ambition  that  modification  by  which  it  was  characterised,  an^ 
which  contributed  alike  to  its  success  and  to  its  fall.  He  began 
with  oiUmisAing  the  world  with  producing  a  sudden  and  universal 
Hnsatianf  such  as  modem  times  had  not  witnessed.  To  aatoniik 
as  weU  as  to  sway  by  his  energies,  became  the  great  aim  of  his 
life.  Henceforth  to  rule  was  not  enough  for  Bonaparte.  He 
wanted  to  ama^e*  to  daaszle,  to  overpower  men's  souls,  by  striking. 
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bold,  niagntfic^ti  and  unanticipated  results.    To  govern  e^er  so 
absolutely  would  not  have  satisfied  him,  if  he  must  have  governed 
silently.    He  wanted  to  reign  through  wonder  and  awe,  by  the 
grandeur  and  terror  of  his  name,  by  displays  of  power  which 
•would  rivet  on  him  every  eye,  and  make  him  the  theme  of  every 
tongue.     Power  was  his   supreme  object;  but  a   power  which 
diould  be  gazed  at  as  well  as  felt,  which  should  strike  men  as  a 
prodigy,  whidh  should  shake  old  thrones  as  an  earthquake,  and,  by 
die  suddenness  of  its  new  creations,  should  awaken  something  of 
the  submissive  wonder  which  miraculous  agency  inspires. 
'    Such  seems  to  us  to  have  been  the  distinction,  or  characteristk 
modification,  of  his  love  of  fame.     It  was  a  diseased  passion  for  a 
Jdnd  of  admiration,  which,  from  the  principles  of  our  nature,  can- 
not be  enduring,  and  which  demands  for  its  support  perpetual 
and    more  stimulating  novelty.    Mere  esteem  he   would  hafe 
scorned.     Calm  admiration,  though  universal  and  enduring,  would 
liave  been  insipid.    He  wanted  to  electrify  and  overwhelm.    He 
lived  for  effect.     The  world  was  his  theatre ;  and  he  cared  Iittl\ 
what  part  he  played,  if  he  might  walk  the  sole  hero  on  the  stage, 
and  call  forth  bursts  of  applause,  which  would  silence  all  other 
lame.     In  war,  the  triumphs  which  he  coveted  were  those  in 
*which  he  seemed  to  sweep  away  his  foes  like  a  whirlwind  \  and 
the  immense  and  unparalleled  sacrifice  of  his  own  soldiers,  in  the 
rapid  marches  and  daring  assaults  to  which  he  owed  his  victorieSi 
^  -in  no  degree  diminished  their  worth  to  the  victor.  In  peace,  he 
delighted  to  hurry  through  his  dominions ;  to  muUiply  himself 
^y  his  rapid  movements  \  to  gather  at  a  glance  the  capacities  of 
improvement  which  every  important  place  possessed ;  to  suggest 
pkms  which  would   startle  by  their  originality  and  vastness  \  to 
•pn^ect  in  an  instant  works  which  a  life  could  not  accomplish,  and 
to  leave  behind  the  impression  of  a  superhuman  energy. 

Our  sketch  of  Bonaparte  would  be  imperfect,  indeed,  if  we  did 
not  add,  that  he  was  characterised  by  nothing  more  strongly  than 
•by  die  spirit  of  self-exoneration.    The  singular  •energy  of  W' 
lintellect  and  will,  through  which  he  had  mastered  so  many  rivals 
and  foes,  and  overcome  what  seemed  insuperable  obstacles,  in- 
spired a  consciousness  of  being  something  more  than  man.    His 
•strong  original  tendencies  to  pride  and  self  exaltation,  fed  and 
pampered  by  strange  success  and  unbounded  applause,  swelled 
into  an  almost  insane  conviction  of  superhuman  greatness.    Inb^ 
own  view,  he  stood  apart  from  other  men.     He  was  not  to  be 
niea^red  by  the  standard  of  humanity.     He  Was  not  to  be  retard- 
ed by  difficulties  to  which  all  others  yielded.     He  was  not  to  be  sub- 
jected to  laws  and  obligations  which  all  others  were  expected  to 
obey.    Nature  and  the  |^an  will  were  to  beHd  to  hispo^^* 
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He  waf  the  child  and  favorite  oi  fortune,  and  if  not  the  lord,  the 
chief  object  of  destiny*    His  history  shows  a  spirit  of  self-eicagge^ 
iration,  unrivalled  in  enlightened  ages,  and  which  reminds  us  of  ao 
oriental  king  to  whom  incense  had  been  burnt  from  his  birth  as  to 
a  deity.     This  was  the  chief  source  of  his  crimes.    He  wanted 
the  sentiment  pf  a  common  nature  with  his  fellow-beings.    He 
had  no  sympathies  with  his  race.     That  feeling  of  brotherhood, 
which  is  developed  in  truly  great  souls  with  peculiar  energy,  and 
through  which  they  give  up  themselves  willing  victims,  joyfiU 
sacrifices^  to  the  interests  of  mankind,  was  wholly  unknown  to 
him.     His  heart,  amidst  all  its  wild  beatings,  never  had  one  tlirob 
of  disinterested  love.     The  ties  which  bind  man  to  man  he  broke 
^isunder.    The  proper  happiness  of  a  man,  which  consists  in  the 
victory  of  moral  energy  and  social  affection  over  the  selfish  pas- 
aions,  he  cast  away  for  the  lonely  joy  of  a  despot.     With  powen 
which  might  have  made  him  a  glorious  representative  and  minister 
pf  the  beneficent  Divinity,  and  with  natural  sensibilities  which 
migl^t  have  been  exalted  into  sublime  virtues,  he  chose  to  separate 
himself  from  his  kind,  to  forego  their  love,  esteem,  and  gratitude, 
that  he  might  become  their  gaze,  their  fear,  their  wonder ;  and  for 
tl^is  selfish,  solitary  good,  parted  with  peace  and  imperishable  renown. 
This  insolent  exaltation  of  himself  above  the  race  to  whii:h  he 
belonged,  broke  out  in  the  beginning  of  his  career.     His  fixst 
success  in  Italy  gave  him  the  tone  pf  a  master,  and  he  nev^  laid 
it  aside  to  ];iis  last  hour.    One  can  hardly  help  being  struck  with  the 
natural  manner  with  which  he  arrogates  supremacy  in  his  convev- 
sation  and  proclamations.    We  never  feel  as  if  he  were  putting  oa 
a  lordly  air,  or  borrowing  an  imperious  tone.    In  his  proudest 
claims,  he  speaks  from  his  own  mind,  and  in  native  language* 
jEiis  style  is  swo^en,  but  never  sttrained,  as  if  he  were  conscious  of 
playing  a  part  above  his  real  claims.    Even  when  he  was  foolish 
and  impious  enough  to  arrogate  miraculous  powers  and  a  mission 
from  God,  his  language  showed  that  he  thought  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  character  and  exploits  to  give  a  #>lor  to  his  blasphe- 
mous pretensions.    The  empire  of  the  world  seemed  to  him  to  be 
in  a  measure  his  due,  for  nothing  short  of  it  corresponded  with 
his  conceptions  of  himself  ^  and  he  did  not  use  mere  verbiage, 
but  spoke  a  language  to  which  he  gave  some  credit,  when  he 
called  his  successive  conquests  <<  the  fulfilment  of  his  destiny."    . 

Tlus  spirit  of  self-exaggeration  wrought  its  own  misery,  and 
drew  down  on  him  terrible  punishments;  and  diis  it  did  by 
▼itiating  and  perverting  his  high  powers.  First,  it  diseased  his 
fine  intellect,  gave  imagination  the  ascendency  over  judgmept, 
turned  the  inventiveness  and  fruitfulness  of  his  mind  into  rash, 
impatient,  restless  energies ;  and  thus  precipitated  him  into  projects 
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wbichf  a8  the  wisdom  of  his  counsellors  pronounced,  were  fraught 
with  ruin.  To  a  man  whose  vanity  took  him  out  of  the  rank  of 
human  beings,  no  foundation  for  reasoning  was  left.  All  things 
seemed  possible.  His  genius  and  his  fortune  were  not  to  be  bound- 
ed by  the  barriers,  which  experience  had  assigned  to  human 
powers.  Ordinary  rules  did  not  apply  to  him.  His  imagination, 
disordered  by  his  egotism  and  by  unbounded  flattery,  leaped  orer 
appalling  obstacles  to  the  prize  which  inflamed  his  ambition. 
He  even  found  excitement  and  motives  in  obstacles,  before  which 
other  men  would  have  wavered :  for  these  would  enhance  the 
glory  of  triumph,  and  give  a  new  dirill  to  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  Accordingly,  he  again  and  again  plunged  into  the  depths 
of  an  enemy's  country,  and  staked  his  whole  fortune  and  power  on 
a  single  battle.  To  be  rash  was  indeed  the  necessary  result  of  his 
self-exalting  and  self-relying  spirit  j  for  to  dare  what  no  odier 
man  would  dare,  to  accomplish  what  no  other  man  would  attempt, 
was  the^ery  way  to  display  himself  as  a  superior  being  in  hb  own 
and  others'  eyes — to  be  impatient  and  restless  was  another  ne- 
cessary issue  of  the  attributes  we  have  described.  The  calmness 
of  wisdom  was  denied  him.  He,  who  was  next  to  omnipotent  in 
•his  own  eyes,  and  who  delighted  to  strike  and  astonish  by  sudden 
and  conspicuous  operations,  could  not  brook  dehy,  or  wait  for  the 
slow  operations  of  time.  A  work,  which  was  to  be  gradually 
matured  by  the  joint  agency  of  various  causes,  could  not  suit  a  man, 
who  wanted  to  be  felt  as  the  great,  perhaps  only,  cause ;  who 
wished  to  stamp  his  own  agency  in  the  most  glaring  characters  on 
whatever  he  performed ;  and  who  hoped  to  rival  by  a  sudden 
energy  the  steady-  and  progressive  works  of  nature.  Hence  so 
many  of  his  projects  were  never  completed,  or  only  announced. 
They  swelled  however  the  tide  of  flattery,  which  ascribed  to  him 
the  completion  of  what  was  not  yet  begun,  whilst  his  restless  spirit, 
rushing  to  new  enterprises,  forgot  its  pledges,  and  left  the  promised 
prodigies  of  his  creative  genius  to  exist  only  in  the  records  of  adiK 
lation.  Thus  Ae  rapid  and  inventive  intellect  of  Bonaparte  was 
depraved,  and  failed  to  achieve  a  growing  and  durable  greatness, 
through  his  self-exaggerating  spirit.  It  reared  indeed  a  vast  and  im- 
posing structure,  but  disproportioned,  disjointed,  without  strength^ 
without  foundations.  One  strong  blast  was  enough  to  shake  and 
shatter  it  i  nor  could  his  genius  uphold  it.  Happy  would  it  have 
been  for  his  fame,  had  he  been  buried  in  its  ruins. 

One  of  the  striking  properties  of  Bonaparte^s  charactet  was 
decision  i  and  this,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  perverted,  by  the 
spirit  of  self-exaggeration,  into  an  inflexible  stubbornness,  which 
counsel  could  not  enlighten,  nor  circumstances  bend.  Having 
taken  the  first  step,  he  pressed  onward.    His  purpose  he  wished 
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odien.  to  regard  as  a  law  of  nature,  or  a  decree  of  destiny.  It 
mud  be  accomplished.  Resistance  but  strengthened  it  \  and  so 
often  had  resistance  been  overborne,  that  he  felt  as  if  his  uncon- 
querable will,  joined  to  his  matchless  intellect,  could  vanquish 
^U  things.  On  such  a  mind  the  warnings  of  human  wisdom  and 
of  Providence  were  spent  in  vain  ;  and  the  Man  of  Destiny  lived 
to  teach  others,  if  not  himself,  the  weakness  and  folly  of  that  all- 
defying  decision,  which  arrays  the  purposes  of  a  mortal  with  the 
immutableness  of  the  counsels  of  the  Most  High. 

A  still  more  fatal  influence  of  the  spirit  of  self-exaggeration 
which  characterised  Bonaparte  remains  to  be  named.  It  depraved 
to  an  extraordinary  degree  his  moral  sense.  It  did  not  obliterate  al- 
together the  ideas  of  duty,  but,  by  a  singular  perversion,  it  impelled 
him  to  apply  them  exclusively  to  others.  It  never  seemed  to  enter 
his  thought,  that  he  was  subject  to  the  great  obligations  of  mo- 
i^ity,  which  all  others  are  called  to  respect.  He  was  an  exempted 
being.  Whatever  stood  in  his  way  to  empire,  he  was  privileged 
to  remove.  Treaties  only  bound  his  enemies.  No  nation  had  rights 
but  his  own  France.  He  claimed  a  monopoly  in  perfidy  and 
violence.  He  was  not  naturally  cruel ;  but  when  human  life 
obstructed  his  progress,  it  was  a  lawful  prey,  and  murder  and 
assassination  occasioned  as  little  compunction  as  war.  The  most 
luminous  exposition  of  his  moral  code  was  given  in  his  counsels 
.to  the  king  of  Holland.  <<  Never  forget,  that  in  the  situation 
to  which  my  political  system  and  the  interests  of  my  empire  have 
called  you,  your  first  duty  is -towards  ME— your  second  towards 
France.  All  your  other  duties,  even  those  towards  the  people 
whom  I  have  called  you  to  govern,  rank  after  these."  To  his  own 
mind  he  was  the  source  and  centre  of  duty.  He  was  too  peculiar 
and  exalted,  to  be  touched  by  that  vulgar  stain,  called  guilt. 
^Crimes  ceased  to  be  such,  when  perpetrated  by  himself.  Accord- 
ingly he  always  speaks  of  his  transgressions  as  of  indifferent  acts. 
He  never  imagined  that  they  tarnished  his  glory,  or  diminished 
his  claim  on.  the  homage  of  the  world.  In  St.  Helena,  though  ^ 
talking  perpetually  of  himself,  and  often  reviewing  his  guilty  ca- 
reer, we  are  not  aware  that  a  single  compunction  escapes  him. 
He  speaks  of  his  life  as  calmly  as  if  it  had  been  consecrated  to 
,ditty  and  beneficence  ;  whilst  in  the  same  breath  he  has  the  auda- 
city to  reproach  unsparingly  the  faithlessness  of  almost  every  indivi- 
dual and  nation  with  whom  he  had  been  connected.  We  doubt 
whether  history  furnishes  so  striking  an  example  of  the  moral 
blindness  and  ooduracy  to  which  an  unbounded  egotism  exposes 
and  abandons  the  mind. 

His  spirit  of  self-exaggeration  was  seen  in  his  openness  to  adu- 
lation.    Policy  indeed  prompted  him  to  put  his  praises  into  the 
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mouths  of  the  venal  slaves  who  administered  his  despotisnft.  Sttt 
flatter^  would  not  have  been  permitted  to  swell  into  ezaggemtion^ 
now  nauseous,  now  ludicrous*  and  now  impious,  if,  in  mt  1>o8om 
of  the  chief,  there  had  not  lodged  a  flatterer  who  sounded  a  louder 
note  of  praise  than  all  around  him.  He  was  remarkably  sensi^ 
tive  to  opinion,  and  resented  as  a  wrong  the  suppression  of  hl$ 
praises.  The  press  of  all  countries  was  watched  ;  and  free  states 
were  called  on  to  curb  it  for  daring  to  take  liberties  with  his  name. 
Even  in  books  published  in  France  on  general  topics,  he  expected 
a  recognition  of  his  authority.  Works  of  talent  were  suppressed, 
when  their  authors  refused  to  offer  incense  at  die  new  shnne.  He 
wished  indeed  to  stamp  his  name  on  die  literature,  as  on  the  legis- 
lation, policy,  warfare  of  his  age ;  and  to  compel  genius,  whose 
pages  survive  statues,  columns,  aiid  empires,  to  take  a  place 
among  his  tributaries. 

We  close  our  view  of  Bonaparte^s  character,  by  saying,  that  his 
original  prof^ensities,  released  from  restraint,  and  pampered  by 
indulgence,  to  a  degree  seldom  allowed  to  mortals,  grew  up  int6 
a  spirit  of  despotism  as  stem  and  absolute  as  ever  usurped  the  hu- 
man heart.  The  love  of  power  and  supremacy  absorbed,  consumed 
htm.  No  other  passion,  no  domestic  attachment,  no  prrrate 
friendship,  no  love  of  pleasure,  no  relish  for  letters  or  the  artSt  >M> 
human  sympathy,  no  human  weakness,  divided  his  mind  with  the 

eission  for  dominion  and  for  dazzling  manifestations  of  his  powei^ 
ef ore  this,  duty,  honor,  love,  humanity,  fell  prostrate.  Josephine, 
we  are  told,  was  dear  to  him ;  but  the  devoted  wife,  who  haid 
stood  firm  and  faithful  in  the  day  of  his  doubtful  fortunes,  was  cast 
off  in  his  prosperity,  to  make  room  for  a  stranger,  who  might  ble 
more  subservient  to  his  power.  He  was  afllectionate,  we  are  toldy 
to  his  brothers  and  mother;  but  his  brothers  the  moment  lihey 
ceased  to  be  his  tools,  were  disgraced ;  and  his  mother,  it  is  sai^ 
was  not  allowed  to  sit  in  the  presence  of  her  imperial  son.>  He 
was  sometimes  softened,  we  are  informed,  by  the  right  of  ^e 
field  of  battle  strown  with  the  wounded  and  dead.  %ut  if  die 
Moloch  of  his  ambition  claimed  new  heaps  of  slain  to-morrow»  k 
was  never  denied.  With  all  his  sensibility,  he  gave  milHotls  to 
the  sword,  with  as  little  compunction  as  he  would  have  bmdied 
uway  so  many  insects,  which  had  infested  his  march.  To  faiiti, 
all  human  wiU,  desire,  power,  were  to  bend.  His  superiotSty, 
none  might  question.  He  insulted  the  fallen,  who  had  contracted 
die  guilt  of  opposing  his  progress ;  and  not  even  woman's  loreB- 

>  ^ee  America,  p.  57.  We  should  not  ^ve  this  very  uDamiable  trait 
of  Napoleon's  domestic  character,  but  on  authority  which  we  cannot 
question. 
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QflCS}  aod  the  digoitj  of  a  queen^  could  give  shelter  from  his  con^ 
tumely.  His  alHcs  were  his  Tas^s  %  nor  was  their  vassalage  con* 
cealecL  Too  lofty  to  use  the  arts  of  conciliationi  preferring  com- 
mand to  persuasion^  overbearing^  and  alL-graspingy  he  spread  dis« 
tnuL  exasperation,  fear,  and  revenge  through  Europe }  and  when 
the  day  of  retribution  came,  the  old  antipathies  and  mutual  jea- 
lousies of  nations  were  sw^owed  up  in  one  burning  purpose  to 
prostrate  the  common  tyrant — the  universal  foe. 

Such  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  But  some  will  say>  he  was  still 
a  great  man.  This  we  mean  not  to  deny.  But  we  would  have  it 
understood,  that  there  are  various  kinds  or  orders  of  greatness,  and 
tbat  the  highest  did  not  belong  to  Bonaparte.  There  are  different 
orders  of  greatness.  Among  these,  the  first  rank  is  unquestionably 
due  to  fnoral  greatness,  or  magnanimity ;  to  that  sublime  energy 
bf  which  the  soul,  subdued  by  the  love  of  virtue,  binds  itself 
indissolubly,  for  life  and  for  death,  to  truth  and  duty ;  espouses  as 
its  own  the  interests  of  human  nature  \  scorns  all  meanness  and 
defies  all  peril  \  hears  in  its  own  conscience  a  voice  louder  than 
threatenings  and  thunders }  withstands  all  the  powers  of  the  uni* 
verse,  which  would  sever  it  from  the  cause  of  freedom,  virtue, 
and  religion  \  reposes  an  unfaltering  trust  in  God  in  the  darkest 
hour,  and  is  ever  <<  ready  to  be  offered  up"  on  the  altar  of  its  country 
or  of  mankind.  Of  this  moral  greatness,  which  throws  all  other 
forms  of  greatness  into  obscurity,  we  see  not  a  trace  or  spark  in 
Napoleon.  Though  clothed  with  the  power  of  a  God,  the  thought 
of  consecrating  himself  to  the  introduction  of  a  new  and  higher 
era,  to  the  exaltation  of  the  character  and  condition  of  his  race, 
seems  never  to  have  dawned  on  his  mind.  The  spirit  of  disinter- 
estedness and  self-sacrifice  appears  not  to  have  waged  a  mementos 
war  with  self-will  and  ambition.  His  ruling  passionSf  indeed,  were 
singularly  at  variance  with  magnanimity.  Moral  greatness  has 
too  much  simplicity,  is  too  unostentatious,  too  self-subsistent,  and 
enters  into  others'  interests  with  too  much  heartiness,  to  live  a  day 
for  what  Napoleon  always  lived,  to  make  itself  the  theme,  and 
^aze,  and  wonder  of  a  dazzled  world.  Next  to  moral,  comes 
Mdkdual  greatness,  or  genius  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  word ; 
and  by  this  we  mean  that  sublime  capacity  of  thought,  through 
which  the  soul,  smitten  with  the  love  of  the  true  and  the  beautiful, 
essays  to  comprehend  the  universe,  soars  into  the  heavens,  pene- 
trates the  earth,  penetrates  itself,  questions  the  past,  anticipates 
the  future,  traces  out  the  general  and  all -comprehending  laws  of 
nature,  binds  together,  by  innumerable  affinities  and  relations,  all 
the  objects  of  its  knowlege,  and,  not  satisfied  with  what  exists 
and  with  what  is  finite,  frames  to  itself  ideal  excellence,  loveliness, 
and  grandeur.    I^his  is  the  greatness  which  belongs  to  philoso- 
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phers,  inspired  poets^  and  to  the  master-spirits  in  the  fine  arts; 
Next  comes  the  greatness  of  action  /  and  by  this  we  mean  the 
sublime  power  of  conceiving  and  executing  bold  and  extensile 
plans  ;  ot  constructing  and  bringing  to  bear  on  a  mighty  object,  a 
complicated  machinery  of  means,  energies,  and  arrangements,  and 
of  accomplishing  great  outward  effects.  To  this  head  belongs  the 
greatness  of  Bonaparte ;  and  that  he  possessed  it  we  need  not  prore, 
and  none  will  be  hardy  enough  to  deny.  A  man,  who  raised 
himself  from  obscurity  to  a  throne,  who  changed  the  face  of  the 
world,  who  made  himself  felt  through  powerful  and  ctrilised 
nations,  who  sent  the  terror  of  his  name  across  seas  and  oceans, 
whose  will  was  pronounced  and  feared  as  destiny,  whose  donatirea 
were  crowns,  whose  antechamber  was  thronged  by  submissiTe 
princes,  who  broke  down  the  awful  barrier  of  the  Alps  and  made 
them  a  highway,  and  whose  fame  was  spread  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  civilisation  to  the  steppes  of  the  cossack,  and  the  deserts 
of  the  Arab;  a  man,  who  has  left  this  record  of  himself  in  history, 
has  taken  out  of  our  hands  the  question,  whether  he  shall  be  called 
great.  All  must  concede  to  him  a  sublime  power  of  action,  an 
energy  equal  to  great  effects. 

We  are  not  disposed,  however,  to  consider  him  as  pre-eminent 
even  in  this  order  of  greatness.  War  was  his  chief  sphere.  He 
gained  his  ascendency  in  Europe  by  the  sword.  But  war  is  not 
the  field  for  the  highest  active  talent, and  Napoleon,  we  suspect,  was 
conscious  of  this  truth.  The  glory  of  being  the  greatest  general  of 
his  age,  would  not  have  satisfied  him.  He  would  have  scorned  to 
take  his  place  by  the  side  of  Marlborough  or  Turenne.  It  was  as  the 
founder  of  an  empire,  which  threatened  for  a  time  to  comprehend 
the  world,  and  which  demanded  other  talents  besides  that  of  war, 
that  he  challenged  unrivalled  fame.  And  here  we  question  his 
claim.  Here  we  cannot  award  him  supreniacy.  The  project  of 
universal  empire,  however  imposing,  was  not  original.  The 
revolutionary  governments  of  France  had  adopted  it  before ;  nor 
can  we  consider  it  as  a  sure  indication  of  greatness,  when  we 
remember  that  the  weak  and  vain  mind  of  Louis  XIV.  was  large 
enough  to  cherish  it.  The  question  is,  did  Napoleon  bring  to  this 
design  the  capacity  of  advancing  it  by  bold  and  original  concep- 
tions, adapted  to  an  age  of  civilisation,  and  of  singular  intellectual 
and  moral  excitement  ?  Did  he  discover  new  foundations  of 
power  ?  Did  he  frame  new  bonds  of  union  for  subjugated  nations  ? 
Did  he  discover,  or  originate,  some  common  interests  by  which 
his  empire  might  be  held  together  ?  Did  he  breathe  a  spirit  which 
should  supplant  the  old  national  attachments  \  or  did  he  invent  iiny 
substitutes  for  those  vulgar  instruments  of  force  and  corruption, 
which  any  and  every  usurper  would  have  used  ?     Never  in  the 
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reoords.  of  time  did  the  world  furnish  such  materials  to  work 
with,  such  means  of  modelling  nations  afresh,  of  building  up  a  new 
power,  of  introducing  a  new  era^  as  did  Europe  at  the  period  of 
the  French  revolution.  Never  was  the  human  mind  so  capable  of 
new  impulses.  And  did  Napoleon  prove  himself  equal  to  the 
condition  of  the  world  I  Do  we  detect  one  original  conception  in 
his  means  of  universal  empire  ?  Did  he  seize  on  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  age,  that  powerful  principle,  more  efficient  than  arms  or 
policy,  and  bend  it  to  his  purpose  ?  What  did  he  do  but  follow 
the  fasten  track  ?  but  apply  force  and  fraud  in  their  very  coarsest 
forms  ?  Napoleon  showed  a  vulgar  mind,  when  he  assumed  self- 
interest  as  the  sole  spring  of  human  action. ,  With  the  sword  in 
one  hand  and  bribes  in  the  other,  he  imagined  himself  absolute 
master  of  the  human  mind.  The  strength  of  moral*  national,  and 
donaesric  feeling,  he  could  not  comprehend.  The  finest,  and,  after 
all,  the  most  powerful  elements  in  human  nature,  hardly  entered 
into  his  conceptions  of  it^  and  how  then  could  he  have  established 
a  durable  power  over  the  human  race  ?  We  want  little  more  to 
«how  his  want  of  originality  and  comprehensiveness  as  the  founder 
of  an  empire,  than  the  simple  fact,  that  he  chose  as  his  chief 
counsellors  Talleyrand  and  Fouch6,  names  which  speak  for  them- 
telres.  We  may  judge  of  the  greatness  of  the  master«spirit, 
from  the  minds  which  he  found  most  congenial  with  his  own.  In 
war^  Bonaparte  was  great ;  for  he  was  bold,  original,  and  creative* 
Beyond  the  camp  he  indeed  showed  talent,  but  not  superior  to 
that  of  other  eminent  men. 

There  have  been  two  circumstances  which  have  done  much 
to  disarm  or  weaken  the  strong  moral  reprobation  with  which 
Bonaparte  ought  to  have  been  regarded,  and  which  we  deem 
worthy  of  notice.  We  refer  to  the  wrongs  which  he  is  supposed 
to  have  suffered  at  St.  Helena,  and  to  the  unworthy  use  which  the 
Allied  Powers  have  made  of  their  triumph  over  Napoleon.  First, 
hia  supposed  wrongs  at  St.  Helena  have  excited  a  sympathy  in  his 
behaify  which  has  thrown  a  veil  over  his  crimes. .  We  are  not 
disposed  to  deny  that  an  unwarrantable,  because  unnecessary 
severity  was  exercised  towards  Bonaparte.  We  deem  it  not  very 
creditable  to  the  British  government,  that  it  tortured  a  sensitive 
captive  by  refusing  him  a  title  which  he  had  long  worn.  We 
think  that  not  only  religion  and  humanity,  but  self-respect,  forbids 
us  to  inflict  a  single  useless  pang  on  a  fallen  foe.  But  we  should 
be  weak  indeed,  if  the  moral  judgments  and  feelings,  with  which 
Napoleon's  career  ought  to  be  reviewed,  should  give  place  to 
sympathy  with  the  suflFerings  by  which  it  was  closed.  With  regard 
to  the  scruples,  which  not  a  few  have  expressed  as  to  the  right  of 
banishing  him  to  St.  Heftna,  we  can  only  s^y,  that  our  consciences 
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are  not  yet  refined  to  suchetquisite  deticacy,  at  to  be  at  all  sensithr^ 
on  this  particular.  We  admire  nothing  more  in  Bonaparte,  than 
the  edrontery  with  which  he  claimed  protection  from  the  lawd  of 
nations.  That  a  man  who  had  set  these  laws  at  open  defiance, 
should  fly  to  them  for  shelter  y  that  the  oppressor  of  the  world 
should  claim  its  sympathy  as  an  oppressed  man,  and  that  his  claim 
should  find  advocates :  these  things  are  to  be  set  down  among  the 
extraordinary  events  of  this  extraordinary  age.  Truly,  the  humaa 
race  is  in  a  pitiable  state.  It  may  be  trampled  on,  spoiled,  loaded 
like  a  beast  of  burdeny  made  the  prey  of  rapacityi  insolence,  and 
Ae  sword ;  but  it  must  not  touch  a  hair,  or  disturb  the  pillow  of 
one  of  its  oppressors,  unless  it  can  find  chapter  and  verse  in  th^ 
code  of  national  law,  to  authorise  its  rudeness  towards  the  privi- 
leged oflFender.  For  ourselves,  we  should  rejoice  to  see  every 
tyrant,  whether  a  usurper  or  hereditary  prince,  fastened  to  ^  lonely 
rock  in  the  ocean.  Whoever  gives  clear,  undoubted  ptoof,  that 
he  is  prepared  and  sternly  resolved  to  make  the  earth  a  slaughter- 
house, and  to  crush  every  will  adverse  to  his  own,  ought  to  be 
caged  like  a  wild  beast ;  and  to  require  mankind  to  proceed  against 
him  according  to  written  laws  and  precedents,  as  if  he  were  a 
private  citizen  in  a  quiet  court  of  justice,  is  just  as  rational  as  to 
•require  a  man,  in  imminent  peril  from  an  assassin,-  to  wait  and 
prosecute  his  murderer  according  to  the  most  protracted  forms  of 
law.  There  are  great  solemn  rights  of  hature  which  precede  laws, 
and  on  which  kw  is  founded.  There  are  great  exigencies  in  hu- 
man affairs  which  speak  for  themselves,  and  need  no  precedent  tb 
reach  the  right  path.  There  are  awful  periods  in  tne  history  of 
our  race  which  do  not  belong  to  its  ordinary  state,  arid  which  are 
hot  to  be  governed  and  judged  by  ordinary  rules.  Such  a  period 
was  that,  when  Bonaparte,  by  infraction  of  solemn  engagements, 
had  thrown  himself  into  France,  and  convulsed  all  Europe ;  and 
they,  who  confound  this  with  the  ordinary  events  of  history,  and 
see  in  Bonaparte  but  an  ordinary  foe  to  thie  peace  and  independ- 
ence of  nations,  h&ve  certainly  very  different  intellects  from  otor 
own. 

We  confess,  too,  that  we  are  not  only  unable  to  see  the  wrong 
done  to  Napoleon  in  sending  him  to  St.  Helena,  but  that  we  ciin- 
not  muster  up  much  syhipathy  for  the  inconveniences  and  priva- 
tions which  he  endured  there.  Our  sympathies,  in  this  particular, 
ate  wayHitrard  and  untractable.  When  we  would  carry  them  tb 
that  solitary  island,  and  fasten  them  on  the  illu^ious  victim  of 
British  cruelty,  they  will  not  tarry  there,  but  take  their  flight  across 
the  Mediterranean  to  Jaffa,  and  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  platfordi 
^here  the  Duke  d'Enghien  was  shot,  to  the  prison  of  Toussaint^ 
and  to  the  fields  of  battle  whe^  thousands  at  his  bidding  lay 
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wekeriag  in  blood.  When  we  ttme  to  fix  our  dxnighta  on  the 
sufieriQgs  of  the  injured  hero»  other  and  more  terrible  sufierings,  of 
which  hd  was  the  cause,  rush  on  us  ;  and  his  complaints,  however 
loud  and  angry,  are  drowned  by  groans  and  execrations  which  fill 
our  ears  from  every  region  which  he  traversed.  We  have  no  tears 
to  spare  for  fallen  greatness,  when  that  greatness  was  fomnded  in 
crimej  atid  reared  by  force  and  perfidy.  We  reserve  them  for 
those  on  whose  ruin  it  rose.  We  keep  our  sympathies  for  our 
race-^or human  nature  in  its  humbler  forms— ^r  the  impoverished 
peasant,  the  widowed  mother,  the  violated  virgin ;  and  are  even 
perverse  enough  to  rejoice  that  the  ocean  has  a  prison-house,  where 
the  author  of  those  miseries  may  be  safely  lodged.  lk)napaite*s 
history  is  to  us  too  solemn,  the  wrongs  for  which  humanity  and 
freedom  arraign  him  are  too  flagrant,  to  allow  us  to  play  the  part 
of  sentimentalists  around  his  grave  at  St.  Helena.  We  leave  thra 
to  the  moi^  refined  age  in  which  we  live  \  and  we  do  so  in  the 
hope  that  an  age  is  coming  of  less  tetider  mould,  but  of  loftier, 
sterner  feeling,  and  of  deeper  sympathy  with  the  whole  human 
race.  Should  our  humble  page  then  live,  we  trust  with  an'  un* 
doubting  faith,  that  the  uncompromising  indignation  with  which 
we  plead  the  cause  of  our  oppressed  and  insulted  nature,  will  not  be 
set  down  to  the  account  of  our  vindictiveness  and  hardness  <rf  he«rf» 
We  observed  that  the  motal  indignation  of  many  towards 
Bonaparte  had  been  impaired  or  turned  awav,  not  only  by  his 
supposed  wrongs,  but  by  the  unworthy  use  which  his  conqoerotv 
made  of  their  triumph.  We  are  told,  that  bad  as  was  his  despot^ 
ism,  the  Holy  Alliance  is  a  worse  one ;  and  that  Napoleon  was 
less  a  scourge,  than  the  present  coalition  of  the  conttnemad 
monarcbs,  framed  for  the  systematic  suppression  of  freedotn.  By 
such  reasonmg,  his  crimes  are  doked,  and  his  fall  made  a  tlieme  cdF 
lamentation.  It  is  not  one  of  the  smallest  errors  and  unz  of  the 
Allied  Sovereigns,  that  they  hive  contrived,  by  their  bast  policy, 
to  turn  the  tesentments  and  moral  dlspleasore  of  men  fvMi  the 
usurper  on  themselves.  For  these  sovereigns  we  have  no  defence 
to  offer.  We  yield  to  none  in  detestation  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
profanely  so  caUed.  To  us  its  doctrines  are  as  false  and  pestilent, 
as  any  brdached  by  Jacobinism.  The  Allied  Monarch^  tnre  adding 
to  the  other  wrongs  of  despots,  that  of  flagrant  ingratitude  i  of  in^ 
sratitude  to  the  generous  and  brave  nations  to  whom  they  owe  their 
'uurones,  whose  spirit  of  independence  And  patriotism,  ftnd  whose  ha- 
tred of  the  oppressor,  contributed  more  than  standing-armies  toralie 
up  the  fallen^  and  to  strengthen  the  f allilig  monarcAieft  of  £«rope. 
Be  it  never  forgotten  in  the  records  of  despotism,  let  history  record 
it  on  her  most  durable  tablet^  that  the  first  ose  made  by  the  prinoipil 
iwutintnt^  iOivereigns  of  Aim  regained  or  confirmtd  powtTj  iHts» 
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to  conspire  against  the  hopes  and  rights  of  the  nations  hj  whom 
they  bad  been  saved ;  and  to  combine  the  military  power  of  Europe 
against  free  institutions,  against  the  press»  against  the  spirit  of 
liberty  and  patriotism  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  glorio^  struggle 
with  Napoleon,  against  the  right  of  the  people  to  exert  an  influence 
on  the  goTernments  by  which  their  dearest  interests  were  to  be 
controlled.  Never  be  it  forgotten,  that  such  was^  the  hoffor  of 
sovereigns,  such  their  requital  for  the  blood  which  had  been  shed 
freely  in  their  defence.  Freedom  and  humanity  send  up  a  scriemn 
and  prevailing  cry  against  them  to  that  tribunal,  where  kings  and 
subjects  are  soon  to  sund  as  equals. 

Dut  still  we  should  be  strangely  blind,  if  we  were  not  to  feet 
that  the  fall  of  Napoleon  was  a  .blessing  to  the  world.  Who  can 
look,  for  example,  at  France,  and  not  see  there  a  degree  of  freedom 
which  could  never  have  grown  up  under  the  terrible  frown  of  the 
usurper  ?  True ;  Bonaparte's  life,  though  it  seemed  a  charmed  one, 
must  at  length  have  ended ;  and  that  we  are  told  that  then  his 
empire  would  have  been  broken,  and  that  the  general  crash,  by 
some  inexplicable  process,  would  have  given  birth  to  a  more  exten- 
sive and  durable  liberty  than  can  now  be  hoped.  But  such  antid- 
pations  seem  to  us  to  be  built  on  a  strange  inattention  to  the  nature 
and  inevitable  consequences  of  Napoleon's  power.  It  was  wholly 
a  miliury  power.  He  was  literally  turning  Europe  into  a  camp, 
and  drawing  its  .best  talent  into  one  occupation— war.  Thus 
Europe  was  retracing  its  steps  to  those  ages  of  calamity  and  dark^ 
ness,  when  the  only  law  was  the  sword.  The  progress  of  cen- 
turies, which  had  consisted  chiefly  in  the  substitution  of  intelli- 
gence,, public  opinion,  and  other  mild  and  rational  influences  for 
brutal  force,  was  to  be  reversed.  At  Bonaparte's  death,  his  em- 
pire must,  indeed,. have  been. dissolved;  but  military  chiefs,  like 
Alexander's  lieutenants,  would  have  divided  it.  The  sword  alone 
would  have  shaped  its  future  communities ;  and  after  years  of 
desobtion  and  bloodshed,  Europe  would  have  found,  not  repose, 
buta  respite,  an  armed  truce,  under  warriors,  whose  only  ride  to 
empire  would  have  been  their  own  gb(Sd  blades,  and  the  weight  of 
whose  thrones  would  have  been  upheld  by  military  force  alone. 
Amidst  such  convulsions,  during  which  the  press  would  have  been 
every  where  fettered,  and  the  nuliury  spirit  would  have  triumi^ed 
over  and  swallowed  up  the  spirit  and  glory  of  letters  and  libersL 
arts,  we. greatly  fear  that  the  human  intellect  would  have  lost  m 
present  impulse,  its  thirst  for  progress,  and  would  have  fallen  back 
towards  barbarism.  Let  not  the  friends  of  freedom  bring  dis- 
honor on  theiiiselves,  or  desert  their  cause,  by  instituting  compari- 
sons between  Napoleon  and  legitimate  sovereigns,  which  may  be 
construed  into  eulogies  on  the  former.  .  For  ourselves,  we  have 
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no  sympathy  with  tyranny,  whether  it  bear  the  name  of  usurpa- 
tion or  legitimacy.  We  are  not  pleading  the  cause  of  the  Allied 
Sovereigns.  In  our  judgment,  they  have  contracted  the  very 
guilt  against  which  they  have  pretended  to  combine.  In  our  ap- 
prehension, a  conspiracy  against  the  rights  of  the  human  race  is 
as  foul  a  crime  as  rebellion  against  the  rights  of  sovereigns ;  nor 
is  there  less  of  treason  in  warring  against  public  freedom,  than  in 
assailing  royal  power.  Still  we  are  bound  in  truth  to  confess,  that 
the  AlUed  oovereigns  are  not  to  be  ranked  with  Bonaparte,  whose 
design  against  the  independence  of  nations  and  the  liberties  of  the 
world,  in  this  age  of  civilisation,  liberal  thinking,  and  Christian 
knowlege,  is  in  our  estimation  the  most  nefarious  enterprise 
recorded  in  history. 

The  series  of  events,  which  it  has  been  our  province  to  review, 
ofiers  subjects  of  profound  thought  and  solemn  instruction  to  the 
moralist  and  politician.  We  have  retraced  it  with  many  painful 
feelings*  It  shows  us  a  great  people,  who  had  caught  some  indis* 
tinct  glimpses  of  freedom,  and  of  a  nobler  and  a  happier  political 
constitution,  betrayed  by  their  leaders,  and  brought  back,  by  a 
military  despot,  to  heavier  chains  than  those  they  had  broken. 
We  see  with  indignation  one  man,  a  man  like  ourselves,  subject- 
ing whole  nations  to  his  absolute  rule.  It  is  this  wrong  and  insult 
to  our  race  which  has  chiefly  moved  us.  Had  a  storm  of  God's 
ordination  passed  over  Europe,  prostrating  its  capitals,  sweeping 
off  it»  villages,  burying  millions  in  ruins,  we  should  hav^  wept, 
we  should  have  trembled.  But  in  this  there  would  have  been  only 
wretchedness.  Now  we  also  see  debasement.  To  us  there  is  some- 
thing radically  and  increasingly  shocking,  in  the  thought  of  one  man's 
will  becoming  a  law  to  his  race  \  in  the  thought  of  multitudes,  of  vast 
conmunities,  surrendering  conscience,  intellect,  their  affections, 
their  tights,  their  interests,  to  the  stem  mandate  of  a  fellow-creature. 
When  we  see  one  word  of  a  frail  man  on  the  throne  of  France 
tearing  a  hundred  thousand  sons  from  their  homes,  breaking 
asunder  the  sacred  ties  of  domestic  life,  sentencing  myriads  of  the 
yoang,  to  make  murder  their  calling,  and  rapacity  their  means  of 
support,  and  extorting  from  nations  their  treasures  to  extend  this 
ruinous  sway,  we  are  ready  to  ask  ourselves.  Is  not  this  a  dream  ? 
And  when  the  sad  reality  comes  home  to  us,  we  blush  for  a  race 
which  can  stoop  to  such  an  abject  lot.  At  length,  indeed,  we 
see  the  tyrant  humbled,  stripped  of  power ;  but  stripped  by  those 
Tvho,  with  one  exception,  are  not  unwilling  to  play  the  despot  on 
a  narrower  scale,  and  to  break  down  the  spirit  o/  nations  under 
the  same  iron  sway. 

How  is  it  that  tyranny  has  thus  triumphed?  that  the  hopes 
with  which  we  .greeted  the  French  revolution  have  been  crushed  ? 
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that  an  uiurptr  plucked  up- the  last  roots  of  tbetnee  of  Sbertjr^aiid 
planted  despotism  in  its  place  ?  Tbe  chief  cause  is  not  far  to  seekg 
nor  can  it  be  too  often  urged  on  the  friends  of  freedom.  France 
failed  through  the  want  of  that  moral  preparation  for  liberty^ 
without  which  the  blessing  cannot  be  secured.  She  was  not  ripr 
for  the  good  she  soi^ht.  She  was  too  corrupt  for  freedom. 
France  had  indeed  to  contend  with  great  political  iraorance ;  bat 
had  not  ignorance  been  reinforced  by  deep  moral  dei^,  she  roiffht 
have  won  her  way  to  free  institutions.  Her  character  forbade  fatr 
to  be  free  \  and  it  now  seems  strange  that  we  could  ever  haT* 
expected  her  to  secure  this  boon.  How  could  we  beliere,  that  a 
liberty,  of  which  that  heartless  scofier,  Voltaire,  was  a  chief 
apostle,  could  have  triumphed  ?  Most  of  the  preachers  of  French 
liberty  had  thrown  off  a^i  the  convictions  which  ennoble  the  mind. 
Man's  connexion  with  God  they  broke ;  for  they  declared  that 
there  was  no  God,  in  whom  to  trust  in  the  great  struggle  for 
Hberty.  Human  immortality,  that  truth  which  is  the  seed  of  all 
greatness,  they  derided.  To  their  philosophy,  man  was  a  creature 
of  chance,  a  compound  of  matter,  an  ephemeron,  a  worm,  -who 
was  soon  to  tot  and  perish  for  ever.  What  insanity  waa  it  to 
expect  that  such  men  were  to  work  out  the  emancipation  of  their 
race  !  that  in  such  bands  the  hopes  and  dearest  r^hcsof  humaiiity 
were  secure.  Liberty  was  tainted  by  their  touch,  polluted  bf 
their  breath,  and  yet  we  trusted  that  it  was  to  rise  in  heahh  end 
tlory  from  their  embrace.  We  looked  to  men*  who  openly 
TOUttded  morality  on  private  interest,  for  the  sacrifices,  the  dev»> 
tion,  the  heroic  virtue,  which  freedom  always  demands  from  Imt 
assertors. 

The  great  cause  of  the  discomfiture  of  the  late  European  atrny* 
gle  for  Hberty,  is  easily  understood  by  an  American,  who  reciicf 
to  the  history  of  his  own  revolution.  This  issued  prospeio«al]^ 
because  it  was  begun  and  was  conducted  wider  the  aosptcea  of 
private  and  public  virtue.  Our  liberty  did  not  come  to  us  bf 
accidait,  nor  was  it  the  gift  of  a  few  leaders ;  but  its  seeds  wese 
sown  plentifully  in  the  minds  of  the  whole  people.  It  was  rooted 
in  the  conscience  and  reason  of  the  nation.  It  was  the  growth  of 
deliberate  convictions  and  generous  principles  liberally  diflissed. 
We  had  no  Paris,  no  metropolis,  which  a  few  leaders  swayed,  and 
which  sent  forth  its  influences,  like  <<  a  mighty  heart,**  through  4e- 

?mdent  and  subservient  provinces.  The  coontry  was  all  heut. 
he  livrog  principle  pervaded  the  community,  and  every  xilli^ 
added  strength  to  the  solemn  purpose  of  bemg  free.  We  haum 
here  an  explanation  of  a  striking  fact  in  the  history  of  eur  wvolia- 
tion-^we  mean  the  want  or  absence  of  that  descripdon  of  «gieat 
men  whom  we  meet  in  other  countries  i  men^  wbo^  hf  .their 
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diednct  and  liiigle  agency^  and  by  theb*  ^pleadid  deeds,  detefniiae 
a  nttum's  faite*  There  was  too  mndi  gveatness  in  dbe  America* 
people,  to  adjnit  this  oyershadowiag  greatness  of  leaders.  Accordr 
kglj  the  United  States  had  no  liberator,  no  political  saviptiz^ 
Washington  indeed  conferred  on  us  great  blessings.  But  Washbg- 
tttnras  not  a  hero  in  the  common  sense  of  that  word.  We  never 
ipoke  of  him  as  the  French  did  of  Bonaparte  (  never  talked  ci  his 
ngle-eyed,  kresbtible  genius,  as  if  this  were  to  work  out  our  safety; 
wt  never  lost  onr  self-respect  We  fek  that,  under  God,  we 
Were  to  be  free  through  ouir  own  oourage,  energy,  and  wisdooi^ 
oader  the  animatiog  and  guiding  influences  of  this  great  and  good 
Biiad.  Washington  served  us  chiefly  by  his  sublime  moral  qua- 
lities, and  not  by  transcendent  taknt,  which,  we  a^rehend,  he 
did  not  possess.  To  him  belonged  the  proud  distinction  of  being 
die  leader  in  a  revolution,  without  awakening  one  doubt  or  solici- 
tude as  to  the  spotless  purity  of  his  purpose.  His  was  the  glory 
of  being  the  br^htest  manifestation  of  the  spirit  which  reigned  in 
IttS  country ;  and  in  diis  way  he  became  a  source  of  energy,  a 
bond  of  union,  Ae  centre  xk  an  enl^tened  people's  confidence. 
In  such  a  revohrtton  as  that  of  France,  Washington  would  have 
been  nothing:  for  diat  sympathy  which  subsisted  between  him 
and  his  feBow-citizetts,  and  which  was  the  secret  of  his  power, 
woidd  have  been  wanting.  By  an  instinct,  whidi  is  unerring,  we 
call  Wadnngton,  with  grateful  reverence,  the  Fadier  of  his 
CJountry,  but  not  its  Saviour.  A  people,  v^hich  wants  a  saviour, 
vhidi  does  not  possess  an  earnest  and  pledge  of  freedom  in  its 
own  heart,  is  not  yet  ready  to  be  free. 

A  great  quesdon  here  offers  itself,  at  which  we  can  only  ghnce. 
U  a  moral  preparation  is  required  for  freedom,  how,  it  is  asked, 
eta  Emrope  ever  be  free  ?  How,*  under  the  ilespotisms  wlndi 
now  crurii  the  continent,  can  nations  grow  ripe  for  liberty  I  Is  it 
to  be  hoped,  that  men  will  learn,  in  the  school  of  slavery,  the 
qnrit  and  virtues,  which,  we  are  told,  can  alone  work  out  thefir 
dieKverance  ?  In  the  absolute  governments  of  Eun^,  the  very 
instruments  of  forming  an  enlightened  and  generous  love  cf  free-* 
dom  are  bent  into  the  service  of  tyranny.  The  press  is  an  echo 
of  ihe  serviie  doctrines  of  the  court.  The  schools  and  seminaries 
of  education  are  employed  to  taint  the  young  mind  with  the 
maxims  of  despotism.  Even  Christianity  is  turned  into  a  preacher 
of  kgitimacv,  and  its  temples  are  desecrated  by  the  abject  teaching 
tf  nncomUtional  submission.  How  dien  is  the  spirit  of  a  wise 
and  mond  freedom  to  be  generated  and  difinsed  ?  We  have  staited 
Ifae  dfficolty  in  its  full  force ;  for  nothing  is  gained  by  winking 
^it  of  fight  the  tremendous  obstacles  with  which  liberal  principles 
^Md  Jnstitations  must  contend.  We  have  not  time  at  present  to 
the  great  <piestion  now  protmed.    We  will  only  say,  that 
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we  do  not  despftir ;  and  we  will  briefly  eaggest  what  seems  to  us 
the  chief  expedient,  by  which  the  cause  of  freedom  i  obstructed  as 
it  tS|  must  now  be  advanced.  In  despotic  countriesi  those  meoi 
whom  God  hath  inspired  with  lofty  sentiments  and  a  thirst  for 
freedom,  (and  such  are  spread  through  air  Europe,)  must,  in  dieir 
individual  capacity,  communicate  themselves  to  individual  mtndsi 
The  cause  of  liberty  on  the  continent  cannot  now  be  forwarded 
by  the  action  of  men  in  masses.  But  in  every  country  there  are 
those  who  feel  their  degradation  and  their  wrongs,  who  abhor 
tyranny  as  the  chief  obstructbn  of  the  progress  of  nations,  and 
who  are  willing  and  prepared  to  suffer  for  liberty.  Let  such  men 
spread  around  them  their  own  spirit  by  every  channel  which  a 
jealous  despotism  has  not  closed.  Let  them  give  utterance  to 
sentiments  of  magnanimity  in  private  conference,  and  still  more 
by  the  press:  for  there  are  modes. of  clothing  and* expressing 
kindling  truths,  which,  it  b  presumed,  no  censorship  would  dare 
to  proscribe.  Let  them  especially  teach  that  great  truths  which  is 
the  seminal  principle  of  a  virtuous  freedom,  and  the  very  foun- 
dation of  morals  and  religion — we  mean  the  doctrine,  that  consci- 
ence, the  voice  of  God  in  every  heart,  is  to  be  listened  to  above  aM 
other  guides  and  lords ;  that  tnereis  a  sovereign  within'us,  clodied 
with  more  awful  powers  and  rights  dian  any  outward  king ;  and 
that  he  alone  is  worthy  the  name  of  a  man,  who  gives  himself  up 
solemnly,  deliberately,  to  obey  this  internal  guide  through  peril 
and  in  death.  This  is  the  spirit  of  freedom  :  for  no  man  is  wholly 
and  immutably  free  but  he  who  has  broken  every  outward  yok^ 
that  he  may  ooey  his  own  deliberate  conscience.  This  is  the  les- 
son to  be  taught  alike  in  republics  and  despotisms.  As  yet  it  has 
but  dawned  on  the  world.  Its  full  application  remains  to  be 
developed.  They  who  have  been  baptised,  by  a  true  experience, 
:itito  this  vital  and  all-comprehending  truth,  must  every  where  be 
its  propagators ;  and  he  who  makes  one  convert  to  it  near  t  des(|otfs 
throne,  has  broken  one  link  of  that  despot's  chain.  It  is  chiefly  in 
the' diflFusion  of  this  loftiness  of  moral  sentiment  that  we  place 
our  hope  of  freedom ;  and  we  have  a  hope,  because  we  know 
that  there  are  those  who  have  drunk  into  this  truth,  and  are  ready, 
when  God  calls,  to  be  its  martyrs.  We  do  not  despaii^;  for  tbers 
is  a  contagion j  we  would  rather  say,  a  divine  power  in  sublime 
moral  principle.  This  is  our  chief  trust.  We  have  less  and  less 
hope  from  force  and  bloodshed^  as  the  instruments  of  working 
our  man's  redemption  from  slavery.  History  shows  us  not  a  few 
princes,  who  have  gained  or  strengthened  thrones  by  assassination 
or  war.  But  freedom,  which  is  another  name  for  justice,  honor, 
and  benevolence,  scorns  to  use  the  private  dagger,  and  wields 
with  trembling  the  public  sword.  The  true  conspiracy,  before 
*which  tyranny  is  to  fall,  is  that  of  virtuous,  elevated  minds,  which 
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shall  consecrate  themselves  t6  the  work  of  awakening  in  men  a 
consciousness  of  the  rights,  powers,  purposes,  and  greatness  of 
human  nature  ;  which  shall  oppose  to  force  the  heroism  of  intellect 
and  conscience,  and  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  We  believe  that, 
at  this  moment,  there  are  virtue  and  wisdom  enough  to  shake  des- 
potic thrones,  were  they  as  confiding,  as  they  should  be,  in  God 
and  in  their  own  might,  and  were  they  to  pour  themselves  through 
every  channel  into  the  public  mind. 

We  close  our  present  labors  with  commending  to  the  protection 
of  Almighty  Grod  the  cause  of  human  freedom  and  improvement* 
We  adore  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  his  providence,  which  has 
ordained  that  liberty  shall  be  wrought  out  by  the  magnanimity^ 
courage,  and  sacrifices  of  men.  We  bless  him  for  the  glorious 
efibrts  which  this  cause  has  already  called  fonh  ;  for  the  intrepid 
defenders  who  have  gathered  round  it,  and  whose  fame  is  a  most 
precious  legacy  of  past  ages ;  for  the  toils  and  sufferings  by  which 
It  has  been  uptield  ;  for  the  awakenmg  and  thrilling  voice  which 
comes  to  us  from  die  dungeon  and  scaffold,  where  the  martyrs  of 
liberty  have  pined  or  bled.  We  bless  him  that  even  tyranny  has 
been  overruled  for  good  by  exciting  a  resistance,  which  has  re- 
vealed to  us  the  strength  of  virtuous  principle  in  the  human  soul. 
We  beseech  this  great  and  good  Parent,  from  whom  all  pure 
influences  proceed,  to  enkindle,  by  his  quickening  breath,  an  un- 
quenchable love  of  virtue  and  freedom  in  those  favored  men, 
whom  he  hath  enriched  and  signalised  by  eminent  gifts  and  pow- 
erSf  that  they  may  fulfil  the  high  function  of  inspiring  their  fellow- 
beings  with  a  consciousness  of  the  birth-right  and  destination  of 
human  nature.  Wearied  with  violence  and  blood,  we  beseech 
him  to  subvert  oppressive  governments  by  the  gentle  yet  awful 
power  of  tfuth  and  virtue ;  by  the  teachings  of  uncorrupted  Chris- 
tianicj ;  by  the  sovereignty  of  enlightened  opinion  \  by  the  tri- 
umph of  sentiments  of  magnanimity;  by  mild,  rational,  and 
purifying  influences,  which  will  raise  the  spirit  of  the  enslaved, 
and  which  sovereigns  will  be  unable  to  withstand.  For  this  peace- 
ful revolution  we  earnestly  pray.  If,  however,  after  long  forbear^ 
ing  and  unavailing  applications  to  justice  and  humanity,  the 
friends  of  freedom  should  be  summoned  by  the  voice  of  God  with- 
in, and  by  his  providence  abroad,  to  vindicate  their  rights  with 
other  arms  to  do  a  sterner  work,  to  repel  despotic  force  by  force, 
msT  they  not  forget,  even  in  this  hour  of  provocation,  the  spirit 
which  their  high  calling  demands.  Let  them  take  the  sword  with 
awe^  as  those  on  whom  a  holy  function  is  devolved.  Let  them 
regard  themselves  as  ministers  and  delegates  of  Him,  whose  dear- 
est attribute  is  mercy.  Let  them  not  stain  their  sacred  cause  by 
one  cmiel  deed,  by  the  infliction  of  one  needless  pang,  by  shedding 
without  cause  one  drop  of  human  blood. 
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LETTER  I. 

Si  Hi  Goicoyne  Place,  PfymMh^  id  Novi  18sr. 

^'ONORANCB  ot  Creacberv  has  crowned  your  brows  with  the  civic, 
^preath ;  in  the  pame  of  Justice  and  of  Truth,  for  what{ — For  the 
ezteotion  of  a  jurisdiction  which  the  judgeli  of  England  have  evcfr 
viewed  with  jedousy,  and  have  invariably  pronounced  to  be  a 
tostnctioii  of  the  Common  Law^  of  a  jurisdiction  which  was  in  the 
dfiya  of  Lord  Holt,  compared  with  its  present  magnitude,  as  a 
mole-hill  to  a  mountain,  and  which  even  then,  that  intrepid  lawyer 
iokouncedasaviolationof  the  Great  Charter  (^  our  rights.  Such^ 
Sir,  b  the  unaccountable  infatuation  and  blindness  of  your  too- 
coofiding  country,  that  it  would  Httle  astonish  me,  after  the  perusal 
of  that  Act,  which  wiH  transmit  your  name  to  posterity  either  with 
honor  or  with  infamy,  to  hear  Uiat  at  the  constitutional  meetings 
in  London,  the  truly  patriotic  toast  of  <'  Erskine  and  Trial  by  Jury,'' 
had  given  phce  to  that  of  <'  Peel  and  Trial  by  Priests/'  How  i^ 
it.  Sir,  that  the  eyes  of  that  great  man  are  scarcely  closed  in  death, 
ere  you  step  forth,  and,  with  unholy  hand,  deface  the  glorioul^ 
palladium  of  our  laws,  the  fearless  advocacy  of  which  raised  him 
to  the  highest  civil  office  in  the  state  which  a  subject  can  enjoy, 
snd  confisrred  on  his  name  honor  immortal  i — Great  God !  what  a 
VOL.  XXIX.  Pfliw.  NO.  LVH.  G 
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revolution  in  the  laws  of  my.  country !  Jn  how  short  a  space  of 
time,  and  how  quietly  and  silently  has  it  been  effected.  Startle  aot, 
Sir,  at  the  word  revolution,  for  history  will  inform  you  that  revolu- 
tions oft-times  revel  in  the  calm,  though  they  sometimes  ride  on 
the  storm.     Bu^Sir, 

We  will  meet  at  Westminster, 

where  I  now  pledge  myself  to  my  country  to  join  issue  with  you 
on  the  most  awful  question  that  can  interest  a  free  people.  Should 
the  present  age  do  to  either  of  us  injustice,  my  prayer  shall  be  that 
posterity  may  reverse  the  judgment.  I  will  there,  when  the  parlia- 
ment assembles,  petition  the  legislature  for  the  restoration  of 
trial  by  jury,  the  revision  of  the  subordinate  courts  of  justice, 
the  institution  of  competent  legal  tribunals,  and  for  the  gradual^ 
and  eventually  the  total  exclusion  of  the  priesthood  from  the 
magistracy  of  England. 


LETTER  II. 


Otaeoyne  Plae$,  Plymouth^  Dewm, 
SiB,  sih  December,  18S7. 

SiNCB  my  last  address  to  you,  I  Jiave  been  informed  that  you 
are  not  deeply  versed  in  the  laws  of  your  country:  this,  1  must 
believe,  or  conclude,  that  at  the  moment  when  you  framed  the 
second  section  of  your  Act  (as  it  is  commonly  called)  wbicli 
abolished  the  Common  Law  distinction  between  Grand  Larceny 
and  Petty  Larceny,  you  knew  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  which 
passed  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
extending  the  summary  jurisdiction  of  justices  of  the  peace  to  all 
offences  short  of  felony,  brought  Empson  and  Dudley  to  the 
block;  and  that  so  intolerable  were  the  consequent  oppressions, 
that  its  repeal  is  recorded  in  our  statute-book,  as  one  amongst  the 
mild  mercies  of  his  successor's  reign ;  and  that  you  also  knew 
that  Sir  Edward  Coke  afterwards  referred  to  it  in  his  institute  on 
the  laws  of  England,  not  as  a  model  for  imitation,  but  as  a  beacon 
to  warn  future  generations  of  the  danger  of  altering  the  Common 
Law:  biit.  Sir,  as  it  is  possible  that  you  may  never  nave  consulted 
this  great  legal  authority,  1  will  give  you  his  very  words.  Alluding 
to  the  twenty-ninth  chapter  of  Magna  Charta,  which  confirms  to 
the  people  of  England  their  right  to  trial  by  jury,  he  says : 
,  "  Against  this  ancient  and  fundamental  law,  and  in  the  face 
thereof  I  find  an  Act  of  Parliament  made,  that  as  well  justices  of 
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assize  as  justices  of  the  peace  (without  any  finding  or  present- 
ment by  twelve  men),  on  a  bare  information  for  the  kinr 
before  diem  made,  should  have  power  and  authority  by  their 
discretiom  to  hear  and  determine  all  offences  and  contempts 
committed  or  done  by  any  person  or  persons^  against  the  form, 
drdinance,  and  effect  of  any  statute  Qiade  and  not  repealed^  Sue. ; 
by  colour  of  which  Act,  shaking  this  fundamental  lav),  it  is  not 
credible  what  horrible  oppressions  and  exactions,  to  the  undoing 
of  infinite  numbers  of  people,  were  committed  by  Sir  Richard 
Empson,  Knt.^  and  Dudley,  being'^  justices  of  peace  throughout 
England ;  and  on  this  unjust  and  injurious  Act  (as  commonly  in 
like  cases  it  falleth  out)  a  new  office  was  erected^  and  they  made 
masters  of  the  king's  forfeitures. 

**  But  at  the  parliament  holden  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  this  Act  of  Henry  the  Seventh  is  recited,  and  made  void^ 
and  repealed ;  and  the  reason  thereof  is  yielded :  for  that  by 
force  of  the  said  Act,  it  was  manifestly  known  that  many  sinister 
and  crafty,  feigned  and  forged  informations,  had  been  pursued 
against  divers  of  the  king's  subjects,  to  their  great  damage  and 
wrongful  vexation  ;  and  the  fearful  success  hereof,  and  the  fearful 
ends  of  these  two  oppressors,  should  deter  others  from  commit^ 
ting  the  like,  and  should  admonish  parliaments,  that  instead  of 
this  ordinary  and  precious  trial  by  the  law  of  the  land^  they 
bring  not  m  absolute  and  partial  trials  by  discretion^ 

It  is  possible,  Sir,  that  you  may  have  been  unacquainted  with 
this  terrible  example,  which  appears  not  only  in  the  learned  Judge's 
excellent  work,  but  also  in  the  statute-book  of  the  realm^  but 
can  you  have  been  ignorant  that,  only  sixty  years  ago,  the  elegant 
commentator  on  the  laws  of  England,  Sir  William  Blackstone, 
expressed  his  fearful  apprehensions  of  the  dangerous  consequences 
of  further  extending  summary  jurisdictions^  not  only  in  criminal 
but  likewise  in  ciml  cases  1  After  alluding  to  the  summary  nature 
of  all  trials  of  offences,  as  frauds  contrary  to  the  laws  of  excise 
and  other  branches  of  the  revenue^  on  which  he  says,  ''  we  shall 
find  that  tlie  power  of  the  officers  of  the  crown  of>er  the  properly 
of  tJie  people  is  increased  to  a  very  formidable  height,  be  thus 
proceeds : — 

**  Another  branch  of  summary  proceedings  is  that  before  jus* 
tices  qfthepeace,  in  order  to  inflict  divers  petty  pecuniary  mulcts 
and  corporal  penalties  denounced  by  Act  of  Parliament  for  many 
disorderly  offences;  such  as  common  swearing,  drunkenness, 
vagrancy,  idleness,  and  a  vast  variety  of  others,  which  used  to  be 
formerly  punished  by  a  verdict  of  a  jury  in  the  court-leet. 
This  change  in  the  administration  of  justice  hath  however  had 
dome    miichievous   effects;    as,     K  The    almost  entire  disuse 
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and  contempt  of  the  court-Ieet,  and  sheriff's  toiicn^  the  kiii(fi 
ancient  court  of  Coaimon  Law»  formerly  much  revered  and 
respected.  €«  The  burdensome  increase  of  die  business  of  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  which  discourages  so  many  gentlemen  of 
rank  and  character  from  acting  in  the  commission,  from  an  ap* 
prehension  that  the  duty  of  the  oflSce  would  take  up  too  much  of 
that  time,  which  they  are  unwilling  to  spare  from  the  netcessaiy 
concerns  of  their  families,  the  improvement  of  their  understand- 
ings, and  their  engagements  in  other  services  of  the  public. 
Though  if  all  gentlemen  of  fortune  had  it  both  in  their  power 
and  inclinations  to  act  in  this  capacity,  the  business  of  a  justice 
of  the  peace  would  be  more  divided,  and  fall  the  less  heavy  on  in<» 
dividuals ;  which  would  remove  what  in  the  present  scarcity  of 
magistrates  is  really  an  objection  so  formidable,  that  the  country 
is  greatly  obliged  to  any  gentleman  of  figi^re  who  will  undertake 
to  perform  that  duty,  which,  in  consequence  of  his  rank  in  life, 
be  owes  more  peculiarlpr  to  his  country.  However,  this  back- 
wardness to  act  as  magistrates,  arising  greatly  from  this  increase 
of  summary  jurisdiction,  is  productive  of  a  third  mischief;  which 
IS,  that  this  trust,  when  slighted  by  gentlemen,  falls  of  course  into 
die  bands  of  those  who  are  not  so,  but  the  rn^re  tools  of  officer 
and  then  the  extensive  power  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  which  eveii 
in  the  hands  of  men  of  honor  is  highly  formidable,  will  be  pros- 
titttted  to  mean  and  scandalous  purposes,  to  the  low  ends  of 
selfish  ambiuon,  avarice,  or  personal  resentment.  From  these 
ill  consequences,  we  may  collect  the  prudeat  foresigkt  of  our 
ancient  lawgivers,  who  suffered  neither  the  property  nor  the 
punishment  of  the  subject  to  be  determined  by  the  opinion  of  any 
on^  or  two  men ;  and  we  may  also  obseirve  the  necessity  of  not  de- 
viating  any  further  from  our  ancient  constitution,  by  ordaining 
new  penalues  to  be  innicted  on  summary  convictionsJ^-^A  Bla*  Conn. 
£81,14  Edn.  *'  It"  (meaning  this  summary  jurisdiction  of  justices 
of  the  peace)  "  has  of  late  been  so  far  extended,  as,  if  a  cheek  be 
not  timely  given,  to  threaten  the  disuse  of  our  admirable  and  truly 
English  trial  by  jury,  unless  only  in  capital  cases.**— ^  Bla»  Com. 

Forget  not.  Sir,  these  last  words  ''  unless  only  in  capital  cases,** 
for  they  conduce  most  essentially  to  the  development  of  the  object 
of  the  second  secdon  of  your  Act !  With  respect  to  the  extension 
of  this  jurisdiction,  even  in  civil  cases,  he  says  : 

''  It  is  to  be  feared  diat  the  general  remedy,  which  of  late  hath, 
been  principally  applied  to  cure  the  inconvenience  arising  firom  the 
disuse  of  the  ancient  county  and  hundred  courts,  may  itself  be 
attended  in  dme  with  very  ill  consequences ;  as  the  method  of 
proceeding  therein  is  entirely  tit  derogation  of  the  Common  Law: 
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as  their  ditcietioimry  powers  create  a  petty  tjraDDjf  in  a  set  of 
standiiig  commissioners ;  and  as  the  duuse  of  trial  by  Jury  may 
tend  to  estange  the  minds  of  the  people  from  that  valuahle 
prerogative  of  Englishmen^  which  has  alreadv  been  more  than  suf^ 
foienthf  excluded  in  many  instancesJ* — 3  Hla«  Com.  82,  Again, 
for  the  very  purpose  of  deterring  future  legislators  from  invading 
the  Common  Tmw^  he  says :  ''  It  hath  been  an  ancient  observation 
m  the  laws  of  England,  that  wherever  a  standing  rule  of  law,  of 
which  the  reason^  perhaps,  couM  not  be  remembered  or  discerned, 
hath  been  wantonly  broken  in  on  by  statutes  or  new  resolutions,, 
the  wisdom  of  the  rule  hath  in  the  end  appeared  from  the  incon-^ 
veniences  that  have  followed  the  innovation*^ 

The  standing  rule  of  law.  Sir,  which  your  Act  has  broken  in 
on,  was  the  immemorial  law  of  England,  even  at  the  date  of  Magna 
Charta.  Its  reason  and  its  wisdom  were  so  well  remembered  and 
diacemed,  that  it  had  survived  the  cruet  invasions  of  the  Danes,  and 
even  the  Cbnqoest  itself,  and  so  endeared  was  it  to  our  forefathers, 
that  they,  at  the  risk  of  their  property  and  their  lives,  sword  ia 
hand,  demanded  and  obtained  its  recognition  and  confirmation ; 
and  so  jealous  were  their  descendants  of  the  least  innovation  of  it,' 
that  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  succeeding  reigns  there  are  no  less 
than  thirty  instances  of  its  confirmation.  It  has  for  nearly  six 
hundred  years  since  that  period  survived  the  political  convufaiona 
of  our  country ;  and  scarcely  has  there  been  a  writer  on  our  law, 
or  a  judge  on  the  bench,  who  has  not  admitted,  nay,  even  eulogised 
its  excellence  and  perfection.  Of  course  1  must  except  those,  who 
attempted  to  confer  on  us  the  blessings  of  the  Civil  IjOW,  to  whom 
our  ancestors  made  this  noble  reply :  *'  that  they  would  not  chanee 
the  laws  of  England,  which  had  hitherto  been  used  and  approved  J* 
But  for  their  patriotic  opposition  to  its  introduction,  England 
would  not  now  boast  of  the  pre-eminence  of  her  civil  and  religious 
institutions  over  those  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  Would  to 
God,  Sir,  that  the  people  of  England  had  made  to  you  a  similar 
reply! 

On  the  subject  of  trial  by  jury  the  learned  Commentator  says  r 
"that  it  is  that  trial  by  the  peers  of  every  Englishman^  which,  a^ 
the  grand  bulwark  of  his  liberties,  is  secured  to  him  by  the  Great 
Charter. — '  No  freeman  shall  be  taken,  or  imprisoned,  or  be  dis^ 
seised  of  his  freehold  or  his  liberties  or  free  customs,  or  be  out' 
lowed  or  exiled,  or  in  any  otherwise  destroyed,  nor  will  we  pass  on 
him  nor  condemn  him,  unless  by  the  lawful  judgment  of  hts  peers, 
or  by  the  law  of  the  land* " 

I^rhaps  you.  Sir,  who  are  a  legislator,  know  that  these  latter 
words  "  by  the  law  of  the  land,''  mean  by  indictment  or  presentment 
of  good  and  lawful  men. 
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**  The  aoti(|iiit7  aod  excellence/'  says  be,  **  of  tbis  tml  for  the 
settliog  of  twtl  property  has  before  hieea  explained  at  large;  and 
it  Mrill  hold  nmcb  stronger  in  criminal  cases :  since  in  times  of 
difficulty  and  danger,  more  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  violence 
and  partiality  of  judges  appointed  by  the  crown  in  suits  between 
the  ki$ig  and  the  su^eci,  than  in  disputes  between  one  individual 
and  another  to  settle  the  metes  and  boundaries  of  private  property* 
Our  law  has  therefore  wisely  placed  this  strong  and  twofold  bar- 
rier, q/*  a  presentoefi^  and  atrial  by  Jury,  between  the  libertie$^ 
of  the  people  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  preserving  the  admirable  balance  of  our  constitution  to 
vest  the  executive  power  of  the  laws  in  the  prince ;  and  yet  this 
power  may  be  dangerous  and  destructive  to  that  very  constitution, 
if  exerted  without  check  or  control  by  justices  of  oyer  and  ter- 
miner occasionally  named  by  the  crown :  who  might  then,  as  in 
France  or  Turkey,  imprison,  dispatch,  or  exile  any  man  that  was 
obnoxious  to  the  government,  by  an  instant  declaration,  that  such 
is  their  will  and  pleasure ;  but  the  founders  of  the  English  law 
have,  with  excellent  /brecast,  contrived,  that  no  man  should  be 
called  to  answer  to  the  king  for  any  capital  crime,  unless  on  the 
preparatory  accusation  of  twelve  or  more  of  his  fellow-subjects^ 
the  grand  Jury ;  and  that  the  truth  of  every  accusation,  whether 
preferred  m  the  shape  of  an  indictment,  information,  or  appeal,, 
should  afterwards  be  confirmed  by  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  twelve 
of  his  equals  or  neighbors,  indifferently  chosen,  and  superior  to 
all  suspicion.  So  that  the  liberties  of  England  cannot  but  subsist^ 
so  long  as  this  palladium  remains  sacred  and  inviolate ;  not  only 
from  all  open  attacks  (which  none  will  be  so  hardy  as  to  make), 
but  also  from  all  secret  machinations,  which  may  sap  and  under- 
mine it,  by  introducing  new  and  arbitrary  methods  of  trial,  by 
justices  of  the  peace,  commissioners  of  revenue,  and  courts  of 
conscience.  And  however  convenient  these  may  appear  at  first 
(as  doubtless  all  arbitrary  powers,  well  executed,  are  the  most  con-> 
venient),  yet  let  it  be  again  remembered,  that  delays  and  little  in- 
conveniences in  the  forms  of  justice,  are  the  price  that  all  free 
nations  must  pay  for  their  hberty,  in  more  substantial  matters : 
that  these  inroads  on  the  sacred  bulwark  of  the  nation,  arefun^ 
damentally  opposite  to  the  spirit  of  our  constitution  ;  and  that 
though  begun  in  trifles,  the  precedent  may  gradually  increase  and 
spread,  to  the  utter  disuse  of  juries  in  questions  of  the  most 
momentous  concern."— *4  Bla.  Com.  348. 

'*  Trial  by  jury  ever  has  been,  and  1  trust  ever  will  be,  looked 
on  as  the  glory  of  the  English  law ;  and  if  it  has  so  great  an  ad- 
vantage over  others  in  regulating  civil  property,  bow  much  must 
that  fulvantage  be  heightened,  when  it  is  applied  to  crimina/ caaesl 
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It  tt  tlie  moiC  transcetideDt  pritilege  which  aoy  subiectcaD  enjoy, 
or  wish  for,  that  be  cannot  be  affected,  either  tn  hts  propertif,  his 
liberty 9  or  hi$  person,  but  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  twelve  of 
bis  n^hbors  and  equals.  A  constitution,  that  I  may  venture  to 
affirm  has,  under  Providence,  secured  the  just  liberties  of  this 
nation  for  along  succession  of  ages;  and  therefore  a  celebrated 
French  writer  (Montesquieu)  who  concludes,  that  because  Rome, 
Sparta,  and  Cvthage,  have  lost  their  liberties,  therefore  those  of 
England  in  time  must  perish,  should  have  recollected  that  Rome, 
Sparta,  and  Carthage,  at  the  time  when  their  liberties  were  lost, 
vere  sirat^ers  to  trial  byjtuy." 

**  Great  as  this  eulogium  may  seem,  it  is  no  more  than  this  ad« 
■lirable  constitution,  when  traced  to  its  principles,  will  be  found 
in  aober  reason  to  deserve. — ^The  impartial  administration  of  jus- 
tice, which  secures  both  our  persons  and  our  properties,  is  the 
great  end  of  civil  society ;  but  if  that  be  entirely  intrusted  to  the 
■Mifristracy,  a  select  body  of  men,  and  those  generally  selected  by 
the  prince,  or  such  as  enjoy  the  highest  offices  in  the  state,  their 
decisions,  in  spite  of  their  own  natural  integrity,  will  have  fre* 
queotly  an  involuntary  bias  towards  those  of  their  own  rank  and 
dignity  :  it  is  not  to  be  expected  from  human  nature,  that  the  few 
should  be  always  attentive  to  the  interests  and  good  of  the  many. 
On  -the  other  hand,  if  the  power  of  judicature  were  placed  at  ran- 
dom in  the  hands  of  the  multitude,  their  decisions  would  be  wild 
and  capricious,  and  a  new  rule  of  action  would  be  every  day 
eatabliilied  in  our  courts.  It  is  wisely  dierefore  ordered,  that  the 
principles  and  axioms  of  law,  which  are  general  propositions, 
flowing  from  abstracted  reason,  and  not  accommodated  to  times 
or  to  men,  should  be  deposited  in  the  breasts  of  the  judges,  to 
be  occasionally  applied  to  such  facts  as  come  properly  ascer- 
tained before  them.  For  here  partiality  can  have  little  scope: 
the  law  is  well  known,  and  is  the  same  for  all  ranks  and  degrees  ; 
it  followa  as  a  regular  conclusion  from  the  premises  of  fact  pre- 
established  r  But  in  settling  and  adjusting  a  question  of  fact, 
when  introsted  to  any  single  magistrate,  partiality  and  injustice 
have  an  ample  field  to  range  in;  either  by  boldly  asserting  that 
to  be  proved  which  is  not  so,  or  by  more  artfully  suppressing  some 
circumstances,  stretching  and  warping  others,  and  distinguishing 
away  the  remainder.  Here  therefore  a  competent  number  of 
sensible  and  upright  jurymen,  chosen  by  lot  from  among  those  of 
ifae  middle  rank,  will  be  found  the  best  investigators  of  truth,  and 
the  surest  guardians  of  public  justice.  For  the  most  powerful 
individual  in  the  state  will  be  cautious  of  committing  any  flagrant 
invasion  of  another's  right,  when  he  knows  that  the  fact  of  his 
Oppression  must  be  examined  and  decided  by  twelve  indifferent 
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iDCii^ .  not .  mppointtd  till  the  hour  of  trial ;  jtad  that,  .when  once 
the  fact  ia  ascartajoed^  tbe  law  oiust  of  couna  radrest  it.    Tliit^, 
therefore,  preserves  in  the  bands  of  tbe  people  that  share  wUeb 
they  ou|^  to  have  in  the  administration  of  public  justice,  and 
prevents   the  encroachments  of  the  more  po.werful  apd  wedtby 
citizens.    Every  new  tribunal  erected  f^r  the  dedtian  aff&eii, 
without  the  intervention  of  a  Jury,(w^^^  compoted  a^juMtkee 
of  the  peace f  commissionen  of  the  revenue^  jud^  qf  a  comi  of 
conscience^  or  any  other  standing  magistrates),  ts  a  step  iowarSu 
establishing  aristocrat,  the  most  oppressive  of  abeolute  govenh- 
ments.    The  feodal  system,  which  for  the  sake  of  military  subor-^ 
dinatioQ  pursued  an  aristocratical  plan  in  all  its  arraagements  of 
property,  had  been  intolerable  in  times  of  pe^ce,  had  it  not  boeo 
wisely  counterpoised  by  that  privilege  so  universally  diffused  throogk 
every  part  of  it,  the  trial  by  the  feodal  peers.    And  in  every  coun- 
try on  the  continent,  as  the  trial  by  the  peers  has  been  gaulaally 
disused,  so  the  nobles  have  increased  in  powter,  till  the  state  baa 
been  torn  to  pieces  by  rival  factions,  and  oligarchy  ia  effect  haa 
been,  established,  though  under  the  shadow  of  regal  government;, 
unless  tqhere  the  miserable  commons  have  ttdsen  shelter  under  eib^ 
solute  monarcl^,  as  the  lighter  evil  of  the  two.    And,  particular^,) ' 
it  is  a  circumstance  welT  worthy  an  Englishman's  observation^ 
that  in  Sweden  the  trial  bjf  jury,  that  Mwark  of  northern  li- 
berty, which  contmued  in  its  full  vigor  so  lately  as  the  middle  of 
tha  last  century,  is  now  fallen  into  disuse ;  and  that  there,  thougb 
the  regal  power  is  in  no  country  sp  closdy  limited,  yet  the  libera 
ties  ythe  commons  are  extinguished^  add  the  government  ia  da- 
generated  into  a  mere  aristocracy.    It  is  therefore,,  on  the  whole, 
a  duty  every  man  ow^  to  his  country,  his  friend,  bii  posterity, 
and  himself,  to  maintain  to  the  ii^tmost  of  his  power  thu  valnaUe 
constitution  in  all  its  rights ;  to  restore  it  to  its  ancient  dignity, 
if  at  all  impaired  by  the  different  value  of  property,  or  othcrwiae 
deviated  from  its  first  institution ;   to  amend  it  wherever  it  was 
defective ;  and  above  oil  to  guard  with  the  most  Jealous  ctrcsim- 
spection  against  the  introduction  of  new  and  arbitrary  methods  ^ 
trial,  which  under  a  variety  of  plausible  pretences  may  in  time 
imperceptibly  undermine  this  best  preservative  of  EogUsh  liberty.*^ 
—3  Bla.  Com.  378. 

The  question  between  us,  Sir,  is  one  of  fearful,  of  awful  import ; 
it  vitally  concerns  even  the  humblest  individual  of  the  state ;  on 
Its  issue,  perhaps,  depend  the  future  liberties  of  our  country*  To 
enable  every  man  truly  tp  appreciate  your,  merit  as  a  legislator,  and 
to  pass  judgment  between  us,  1  have  quoted  largely  from  autho- 
rities long  recognised,  respected,  and  revered  by  the  first  lawyera^ 
of  the  age.    Sir   Edward,  Coke  was   lord  cUef-jfistice  of  ihp 
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CoBUBoo  Pleas,  mA  •hennmi$  lord  daeMiialite  of  iIm  Kiflg^ 
Beoeh ;  Sir  Wilfiaiii  Blaekstooe  wm  m  juqp  of  die  Court  of 
Common  Pleu.  They  hme  long  sioce  passed  the  {K»tel  ^  e^ea-* 
aitjr ;  and  have  kft  behind  them  monoments  of  legal  indusliy  and 
knowlege,  and  of  loyal  attachment  to  oor  constitution:  theip 
oaoies  are  recorded  in  the  archives  of  their  couotiy,  and  will  be 
transmitted  to  posterity,  as  her  benefiuton,  as  long  as  civil  ftee-^ 
dom  ponrs  her  blessings  on  mankind.  Should  it  be  possible,  thai 
there  can.be  amongst  the  venal  and  the  vile,  one  man  so  lost  to 
^verj  sense  of  gratitude,  honor,  justice,  and  truth,  ap  to  even  insi^ 
nonte  aught  i^nst  the  loyalty  of  the  immortal  commentator,  I 
would  remind  him,  that  in  the  year  1758  hit  Conwieiiitaries  bad 
gained  such  universal  applause,  that  they  were  thought  worthy  to 
form  part  of  the  education  of  our  late  sovereign,  George  the  Third, 
then  Prince  of  Wales,  who  (to  his  eternal  honor  be  it  remembered) 
ordered  a  handsome  gratuity  to  be  presented  to  the  author.  When 
I  lately  read  the  elotjuent  exhoruuon  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral 
of  England,  the  heir-presumptive  to  the  British  throne,  to  his 
fellow-subjects  at  Porumouth  to  defend  our  dvil  rights,  my  heart 
bent  proudly  with  a  patriot  throb ;  and  1  recorded  an  oath  in  heaven, 
tbnt  ^'  if  my  country  must  fall,  could  I  avert  it,  she  should  not  be 
her  own  destroyer/' 

By  the  Common  Law,  thefi  of  the  personal  goods  of  another^ 
of  the  value  of  twelve  pence  or  under,  was  called  petty  larceny  : 
if  the  goods  stolen  were  of  greater  valtie,  it  was  called  grand 
larceny:  the  first  was  punishable  with  imprisonment  and  whippiw, 
the  second  with  death.  In  each  case  the  offender  committed  ft' 
lomf  :  and  it  was  so  called,  not  because  the  goods  stolen  vrere  of  a 
greater  or  lesser  value,  but  because  by  the  conviction  in  both  in- 
stances, his  goods  and  chattels,  and  by  the  jW^men^  in  the  second^ 
Us  lands  and  tenements  vitte  forfeited  to  the  kIuk.  It  afterward^ 
becsune  necessary  to  extend  the  protection  of  &e  law  to  many 
species  of  property,  not  then  considered  to  be  of  vl personal  nature; 
such  as  ore  of  mines,  growing  timber,  trees,  shrubs,  underwood^ 
roots,  fruits,  &c.  attached  to  the  freehold ;  bonds,  bills,  notes,  dogs. 
Sec.  which  were  considered  of  no  intrinsic  value;  unreclaimed 
beasts,  as  deer,  hares,  8cc.  in  which  no  one  was  considered  to  have 
a  property,  either  absolute  or  qualified :  hence  arose  the  distinction 
between  larceny  at  Common  Law,  and  larceny  by  Statute.  To 
due  source  may  be  traced  the  origin  of  those  false  principles  which. 
are  the  prominent  features  of  modern  legislation.  Had  the  legis* 
lators  of  that  day  taken  the  Common  Law  as  their  guide,  they  would 
naturally  have  made  the  latter  subject  to  all  the  incidents  ef  the 
fbraier ;  for  this  plain  and  obvious  reason  :  that  the  consequences, 
with  reference  to  the  character  of  the  accused,  were  alike  m  either 
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ciiie.  He  was  eqvaDy  a  thief,  whether  he  8t<^  a  loaf  of  bread. 
Of  a  post,  pole,  or  rail,  not  before  severed  from  the  freehold.  The 
very  reputation  of  being  such  operated  as  a  species  of  civil  ezcom- 
municatioD ;  it  exclud^  him  from  the  service,  commuaion,  and 
confidence  of  his  neighbors :  he  was  branded  with  infamy  io  the 
public  estimation,  and  when  a  larceny  was  committed  in  his  neigh- 
borhood, the  eye  of  suspicion  scowled  on  him.  If  the  article  stcden 
was  pf  some  value,  however  minute  it  may  be,  he  was  entitled  to  a 
trial  by  jury.  Why  i  Because  his  character  (which  the  consti- 
tution contemplated  as  equalfy  dear  to  the  poor  man  as  to  the  rich) 
was  at  issue. — Modem  legislators  appear  to  me,  in  their  anxiety  to 
protect  property,  not  only  to  have  overlooked  the  chartered  right$ 
of  the  people,  but  to  have  wholly  lost  sight  of  the  value  of  repu- 
tation:  that  important  distinction  between  infamy  in^iic^  and 
infamy  in  law,  which  lawgivers  should  never  forget,  could  not 
have  occurred  to  their  minds* 

The  first  Act  which  I  have  found  giving  iojusticesrf  the  peace 
a  jBummary  jurisdiction  in  larceny,  is  that  of  the  43d  ^iz.  chap.  7, 
against  robbing  orchards,  &c»  which  expressly  confines  it  to 
offences  which  were  not  felony  by  the  laws  of  this  realm,  it  ia 
very  probable  that  the  acute  rad  just  observer  of  men  and  nnniieis, 
our  great  Dramatic  Bard,  alluded  to  this  vital  innovation  on  the. 
law  in  the  following  lines,  written  very  soon  after : 

Good  name  in  man  and  woman— dear,  mj  Lord, 

Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls : 

Who  steals  my  fmr»e,  steals  trash ;  'tis  something,  nothing  ^ 

HTwas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slate  to  thousands  ; 

But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name 

Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enridies  him, 

And  makes  roe  poor  indeed. 

What  is  it  to  the  poor  man,  whether  larceny  be  felony  or  not  f 
To  him  it  can  be  of  little,  very  little  import. — What  goods  and 
chattels,  lands  and  tenements,  has  he  to  forfeit  to  his  king  i  His 
character  is  his  goods ;  his  chattels,  bis  lands ;  his  tenements,  his 
bread. 

You  take  his  life. 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  he  lives. 

Other  dangerous  deviations  from  the  ancient  rules  of  law  are  to  bo 
found  since  that  period  :  1st.  ''  That  of  constituting  the  offence,, 
felony  or  not,  according  to  the  value  of  the  articles  tolenj*  la 
this.  Sir,  to  be  defended  on  principle  i  If  so,  where  do  you  find  it  { 
I  cannot  find  it;  'tb  not  in  the  charter. 

As  1  have  before  shown,  the  value  was  material  only  with  reference 
to  the  punishment ;  now  it  is  made  n  pretext  for  depriving  the  sub- 
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ject  of  his  trial  by  his  peers.  2dly.  In  some  iottances  it  now 
depends  oo  the  number  of  previous  convictions  hj  justices  of  the . 
peace.  If,  Sir^  three  offences  constitute  fehny,  and  the  offender 
IS  tried  and  convicted^br  the  two  first  beiore  a  summary  tribunal, 
and  those  convictions  are  given  in  evidence  on  the  third  trial,  is 
be  not  in  fact  tried  for  felony  otherwise  than  by  a  jury  of  his 
country  ?  Are  not  all  the  parts  equal  to  the  whole?  Would  jou 
sacrifice  a  man  at  this  sbnne  of  subtlety  and  sophistry,  and  then 
call  it  justice  t  Look  at  the  numerous  instances,  in  your  Act, 
by  which  power  is  vested  in  one  or  two  magistrates  to  hear  and 
determine  larcenies.  Can  any  man's  character  be  now  safe  when 
the  kingdom  teems  with  associations  offering  rewards  on  the  con- 
yicdoo  of  offenders  ?  Do  they  not  open  the  flood-gates  of  pride^ 
prejucUce,  malice, Itnd  revenge;  and  expose  to  all  their  fury  that 
claM  of  die  community,  whose  poverty  precludes  them  from  all 
power  of  obtaining  revision  of  error,  or  redress  of  injury  ?— For 
a  grsiod  jury,  a  petty  jury,  and  a  judge  experienced  in  the  laws 
of  his  country t  all  under  the  most  solemn  obligation  to  act  justly, 
are  substituted  one  or  two  individuals,  whose  habits  of  life  afford 
not  even  a  probable  presumption  that  they  possess  one  judicial 
qoaKfication. — Can  you  call  this  amending  the  Urns  of  England  ? 
England  and  England's  judges  must  feel  deeply  indebted  to  you  for 
such  a  tribute  to  their  worth,  wbdom,  and  integrity.  Insecure,  in- 
deed, must  be  the  state  of  society,  when  the  character  void  personal 
safety  of  every  member  of  it  depend  on  the  fallible  judgment  of 
one  of  his  fellow-men,  who  may  be  his  open,  or,  which  is  worse, 
his  secret  enemy.  You  may  say, ''  1  found  these  laws  in  the  statute- 
book,  and  consolidated  them :''  that^  Sir,  is  true  with  respect  to 
most  of  them ;  but,  it  is  equally  true,  that  you  procured  their  re- 
peal and  Ukewise  dbeir  re-enactment.  This  is  the  title  of  your  Act: 
— ^'  An  Act  for  consolidating  and  amending  the  Laws  in  England 
relative  to  Larceny  and  other  Offences  connected  therewith.*'  One 
of  your  avowed  objects  was  to  amend  the  law.  How  is  it.  Sir, 
that  instead  of  amending  this  alarming  and  rapidly-increasing  code, 
which,  according  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  is  **  against  the  ancient  and 
fundamental  law  and  in  the  face  thereof/^  and  which  Lord  Holt 
and  Sir  William  Blackstone  declared  to  be  *' fundamentally  oppo- 
site  to  the  spirit  of  our  constitution,'*  whicn  no  lawyer  in  the 
present  day  will  be  hardy  enough  to  deny,  you  procure  the  legis- 
lative sanction  not  only  for  its  extension,  but  likewise  for  its  per- 
petuityi  . 

JSj  the^  second  section  of  your  Act  it  is  enacted : — ''  That  the 
distinction  between  grand  larceny  and  pettu  larceny,  shall  be 
siK>ltshed ;  and  every  larceny,  whatever  be  the  value  of  the  pro' 
perty  stolen,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  of  the  same  nature,  and  shall 
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be  Mitjedlo  the  Mme  iocidcDts  in  all  respects  as  grand  lavcioy 
was  before  the  ccmmencemept  of  this  Jet ;  and  ever;  court,  whose 
power  as  to  the  trial  of  lavceny  was  before  die  commeDceflieal 
of  this  Act  limited  to  petty  larceajf,  shall  have  power  to  trj  every 
ease  of  lafceny^  the  punishment  of  which  oanool  exceed  ihie 
power  hereinafter-mentioned  for  simple  larceny;  and  aho  to  tiy 
all  tf cceisartes  to  such  larceny/' 

Here,  Sir^  we  see  a  distinction  which  has  existed  at  least  one 
thousand  y ears  i  a  distinction  fotmded  in  wisdom  and  experience^ 
in  one  rash  moment  swept  away.  Will  yon  say  that  yonr  #l^ecl 
is  to  soften  tie  severity  of  the  Common  Lalo  ? 

Quicquid  id  est;  limeo  Dan'dos  et  dona  ferentes. 

Xf  mercy  be  your  plea,  would  you  have  punished  with  seven  yean* 
transportation  the  receiver  of  stolen  goods  of  one  penny  vabte^ 
which  before  was  both  by  the  Common  and  Statute  Law  punishable 
only  with  fine,  imprisonment,  or  whipping  i  When  transportation 
w^  first  extended  to  peity  larceny^  one  reason  for  it  avowed  by 
the  legislature  was,  *Uhat  the  Colonies  were  in  want  qfservatUs. 
Perhaps,  Sir,  the  Emigration  Committee  may  suggest  another  rea- 
son, nearer  home. — 1  know  of  but  one  principle  on  which  it  can  be 
justified,  and  that  is,  **  when  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  preaer^ 
vation  of  our  property/' 

The  Common  Law  has  been  charged  with  being  too  rigorous^ 
because  the  crime  of  grand  larceny  was  punishable  with  ifeolA*, 
Would  you  thence  infer  that  all  offenders  suffered  death  r  Does  not 
the  severity  of  a  law  consist  more,  Sir,  in  its  administration  and 
execution,  than  in  its  enactment  i  What !  if  posterity  tried  our  pra-: 
sent  code  by  such  a  test ?-^ What!  if  they  inferred  that  in  all  cases 
now  made  capital,  the  offender  suffered  death  i — ^They  would  turn 
with  disgust  from  the  sanguinary  catalogue,  and  consider  us  rather  ai 
murderers  than  men.  You  may  say,  that  they  could  not  possibly 
make  such  a  mistake,  because  they  would  see  how  often  such  % 
punishment  is  commuted  for  transportation.  Read,  Sir,  the  history 
of  your  country  with  attention,  and  you  wifl  find  that  our  apcestora- 
were  not  less  humane  in  that  respect  than  their  descendants,  who 
have  even  accused  them  of  carrying  the  pruiciple  of  eommutatum 
too  Jar  ?  The  eyes  of  your  country  were  fixed  on  you^  i^a  the 
improver  of  her  criminal  code.  You  were  in  the  path  to  fame^ 
to  immortality ; 

What  tempting  aspect  drew  you  from  the  road? 

No  lawyer  yourself,  were  you  deceived  and  misled  by  those  viho, 
are?  If  so,  proclaim  their  names,  that  they  with  you  may 

Pursue  the  tt iumpbi^and  partake  the  gale. 
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Kmo  but  thtMevho  possets  somt  Utde  kmwlq[e  of  tbsfais^ 
loiy.  and  laws  orthoir  country,  can  distinctly  see  the  eflfedand 
olyect  <rfthis,  toothers  apparently  an  naiaiportant  eoactnent-  When 
Hook  back  to  4he  fatal  attempt  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
S^eatfiy  to  eilead  the  suaMnary  jurisdiction  of  juftiees  of'  the 
fmce  to^  ounces  short  ^  fekmy  :  when  I  consider  dial  snc^ 
caeding  legislators  have  extemJed  it  to  larcenies,  which,  etfen  then, 
was  not  attempted  ;  that  scarcely  a  session  of  parliament  has  been 
halden  during  the  last.century,  in  which  it  has  not  received  a  fearful 
soceaaion  of  power;  that  the  line  of  demarcation  is,  as  it  thentoas, 
drawn  precisely  between  felony  and  misdemeanor ;  and  that  the 
legislature  now  says,  ''  that  to  extend  such  power  to  larcenies 
we  will  call  them  felonies  no  more'' — for  such  is  my  construction  of 
joor  Act-^it  is  almost  impossible  that  a  lauyer  can  mistake  the 
obfect :  but  Ulien,  in  addition  to  all  these  considerations,  I  find  that 
the  immortal  commentator's  love  of  his  country  inspired  him  with 
dw  spirit  of  prophecy  :  that  he  foresaw  and  foretold  that  such  an 
attempt  would  be  made,  it  is,  Sir,  to  me  as  clear  as  if  it  had  been 
written  with  a  sunbeam,  even  in  the  preamble  of  your  Act.  This 
is  his  prophecy: — **  It"  (meaning  this  jurisdiction)  ''has  of  late" 
{sixty  years  ago.  Sir,)  **  been  so  far  extended  as,  if  a  timely  check 
he  mot  gioen,  to  threaten  the  disuse  of  our  admirable  and  truly 
EngUsh  trial  by  jury,  unless  in  capital  cases/*  That  truly  great 
aabiown,  Junius,  exhorted  and  conjured  his  countiTmen  never  to 
suffer  an  invasion  of  their  political  constitution,  however  minute 
die  matance  may  appear,  to  pass  by,  without  a  determined,  perse- 
^mng  rasistance*  ''One  precedent/'  said  he,  ''treates  another. 
Tbaysoon  accumulate  and  constitute  law.  What  yesterday  was 
fiict,  to-day  is  doctrine.  Examples  are  supposed  to  justify  the 
most  dai^^erous  measures,  and  where  they^o  not  suH  exactly,  the 
defect  is  supplied  by  analogy  J' 

Looking  to  the  great  consummation  of  your  glorious  work,jO}i 
need  not  fear  that  you  will  be  driven  to  anafogy  for  its  justifidation; 
The  example  ioill  suit  exactly.  For  if  a  reason  for  eidier  could  be 
dnwn  from  our  constitution,  it  would  apply  equally  well  to  the  ex- 
tension of  this  jurisdiction  to  larcenies  at  Common  Law  as  to 
larcenies  by  Statute.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood  in  quoting 
th»  kagaagojof  this  great  man.  By  determined  persevering  resist' 
awtjr  he  meant  opposition  by  the  legal  and  constitutional  mode  of 
petition.  He  well  knew  this  important  truth,  **  that  the  man  who, 
wbibt  the  throne  and  the  doors  of  parliament  are  opened  to  the' 
petitions  of  the  people,  resorts  to  other  means  of  obtaining  redress, 
IS  not  the  defender  of  social  order^  but  its  iff«f  t«r6e^^not  the  friend 
of,  but  a  traitor  to  his  country." 

I  have  heard  this  alteration  of  the  Common  Law  attempted  to' 
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be  Justified,  under  a  pretence'duit  has  not  even  plautibiliCy  tore- 
pommend  k — "  that  it  will  abridge  the  labor  ofthejudget"  Thii; 
indeed^  is  the  age  of  invention.  I  have  seen  and  read  of  many  ma- 
chines for  the  abridgment  of  human  hibor,  but  this  surpasses  alld— 
What !  would  you,  to  abridge  the  labor  of  twelve  men,  abridge  die 
liberties  of  millions  ?  To  say  that  they  would  accept  of  ease  obtained 
by  such  a  sacrifice  would  be,  I  hope,  an  atrocious  calumny  on  diat 
venerable  body  of  men,  whom  I  was  taught  to  regard,  and  do  regard 
next  to  irial  by  Jury  and  the  liberty  of  the  preu,  as  the  sncel^ 
anchor  of  the  state*  We  have  now  n6  Henry  the  Seventh  on  the 
throne  of  £ng|and;  and  I  would  fearlessly  stake  my  life  on  it,  that 
4he  effect  and  object  of  this  Act  were  never  explained^  nor  its  ma- 
chinery unmasked,  to  our  monarch. 

Had  Erskine  lived,  though  stripped  of  power, 
A  watchman  on  the  loDely  tower, 
His  thrilling  trump  had  roused  the  land. 
When  fraud  or  damger  wa$  at  ktmd: 

•        •        •        •        •        •        • 

His  trumpet's  silver  sound  was  still 
The  warder  silent  on  the  hill. 

There  is  another  substantial,  fatal  objection  to  tbis  jurisdiction, 
which  its  boldest  advocates  can  never  surmount.  They  cannot 
possibly  deny  ''  that  every  man  is  entitled  to  be  tried  according  to 
the  law  of  the  land/*  In  the  law-reports  of  the  kst  fifty  yeari 
you  will  find.  Sir,  reiterated  declarations  of  our  judges, ''  that  it  b 
their  bounden  duty  to  preserve  steady  and  uniform  ihoH  rules  of 
evidence  which  are  the  safeguards  cf  our  lives,  our  liberties,  am 
our  property/*  Formerly,  twenty  years' study  was  considered  ne- 
cessary to  qualify  a  person  for  the  judgment-seat;  now,  as  if  by 
magic,  a  man  of  sufficient  estate  is  converted  into  a  judge.  His 
name  being  in  the  commission  of  the  peace,  he  takes  out  a  writ, 
called  "  Dedimus  potesiatem/*  Power  I  admit  it  gives,  but  no- 
thing else.  Thus,  on  a  presumption  notoriously  opposed  to  fact, 
he  receives  a  license  to  try,  fine,  imprison,  and  transport  his  equals; 
if  required,  he  must  prove  his  qualification  by  estate:  b  there  no 
other  fno/t/Ica/Joii  necessary  I  If  not,  why  are  the  lawyers  and  judges 
of  England  doomed  to  ceaseless  toil  and  care?  When  jusucesof 
Hiepeace  were  first  appointed,  they  were  so  called  because  they  were 
its  conservators  only.  Had  any  man  then  foretold  their  present 
power,  he  would  have  been  treated  as  a  madman.  The  Star-chamber 
never  possessed,  nor  I  believe  ever  arrogated  to  itself,  so  much,  even 
in  the  full  tide  of  its  iniquity.  Its  members  were  the  judges  of  the 
law  and  the  fact;  so  now  are  justices  of  the  peace.  The  former 
were  judges  also  of  the  punbhment,  when  it  extended  not  to  life  or 
member;,  so  now  ne  justices  of  the  |>facf ,  witbib  the  prescribed 
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limito  of  your  Act,  There  was  but  oue  Star-cbatnbert  wdich  vmM 
fixed  at  Westminster;  hundreds  of  these  nummary  courts  may  be 
at  work  throughout  the  land,  from  dawn  of  day  to  set  of  sun ; 
and  it  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that  one  of  those  powers,  against  which 
the  complaints  were  loud  and  deep,  and  which  eventually  led  to 
the  abolition  of  that  court,  is  now  revived  and  legalised ;  that 
is  **  the  receiving  informations  in  lieu  of  indictments  at  the  as-^ 
sises  and  sessions  of  the  peace/'  Are  our  liberties  and  pro^ 
petty  less  dear  to  us  than  were  those  of  our  forefathers  i  Are  men 
become  more  honest?  Are  our  laws  less  intricate  than  theirs? 
Is  human  intellect  so  improved  that  a  knawlege  of  them  can 
be  the  result  of  either  intuition  or  inspiration  ?  In  the  wisdom^ 
integrity,  and  experience  of  the  judge,  the  accused  finds  the  pro- 
tectioa  of  the  law :  take  that  away,  even  trial  by  jury  may  be 
perverted  to  purposes  of  oppression,  and  be  turned  into  a  curse 
rather  tiian  a  blessing.  Jurors  and  judges  are  but  men,  alike  sub-* 
ject  to  prejudice  and  error ;  but  in  neither  have  I  ever  seen  eor» 
ruptian.  In  their  mutually  counterpoising  power  consists  their 
perfection.  On^  trials  for  offences  against  the  game-lawSf  I  have 
sometimes  seen  the  conscien^s  of  the  former  swinging  from  their 
moorings,  and  only  brought  up  by  the  solemn  appeal  of  the  Judge 
to  the  oath  by  which  they  had  sworn  to  find  a  venlict  according  to 
the  evidence.  Surely  there  must  be  something  wrong,  very  wrong, 
when  the  feelings  of  men  are  so  strongly  opposed  to  their  duties* 
Judges  toOf  I  have  seen,  enter  on  inquiries  under  prepossessiona 
which  would  to  a  person  unacquainted  with  the  workings  of  aa> 
honorable  mind,  sincere  in  the  search  of  truth,  appear  almost  in-> 
surmountable :  during  the  gradual  development  of  the  case,  I  have 
•ft  watched,  with  almost  breathless  anxiety,  their  every  word  and 
look ;  I  have  afterwards  heard  them  avow  their  prejudices,  and  hail 
with  warm  welcome  the  approach  of  truth.  Jealous,  as  I  have 
ever  been,  of  the  least  invasion  of  my  country's  rights,  particularly 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  there  have  been  moments  when 
in  grateful  admiration  1  could  with  the  Poet  exclaim. 

See  Justice  judging  there  in  human  shape ! 

The  bare  contemplation  of  such  a  scene  is  calculated  to  teach  even 
the  sufferer  resignation,  and  to  turn  a  traitor  from  his  treason. 
Proud  and  happy  should  I  be,  could  I  bestow  a  similar  tribute  on 
the  subordinate  tribunals ;  but  truth  forbids  me.  Before  them  the 
accused  is  not  even  within  the  pale  of  the  law ;  because  not  one 
in  fifty  of  those  who  compose  them  are  acquainted  with  that  branch 
of  our  jurisprudence  out  of  which  incidentally  arise  an  infinite  num- , 
ber  of  questions,  all  materifilly  affecting  his  liberty  and  his  pro* 
perty.  If  he  is  not  judged  in  the  spirit  of,  and  in  conformity  with, 
the  rules  of  evidence,  he  has  not  a  legal  trial.    On  the  principle. 
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iberefore,  Umt  the  judgiAents  ag»ii»t  Sjrdney  and  Rossel  were  ie* 
verted^  end  the  ezecu^n  of  tte  latter  recorded  a«  a  judicial  iBttr- 
der,  every  tmprisooaieiit  of  a  man  under  such  circomstances  is  ja- 
dicial  ^rannj ;  every  pound  taken  from  his  pocket  a  juificial  rob^ 
bery. 

One  word  more,  Sir^  onihe  Charter.  When  a  man  is  convicted 
by  two  justices  in  a  penalty,  which  he  is  obliged  to  sell  bin  fof^ty- 
MlUn^  freehold  to  pay,  is  be  not  di$$eisedf>f  his  freehold  and  ms 
franchtUf  otherwiie  than  by  the  judgment  rfhis  peers,  and  by  the 
law  of  the  landf 

When  on  such  a  judgment  be  is  imprisoned,  is  he  not  imprisoned 
otherwise  than  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers  and  by  the  law  of 
the  land? 

When  on  the  judgment  of  such  a  tribunal  a  man  is  convicted 
of  an  offence  against  the  revepue-laws^  and  sent  on  board  a  ship 
destined  to  go  wherever  the  public  service  requires^  is  he  not  exihi 
otherwise  than  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers  and  by  the  law  cf 
the  land? 

A  man  may  at  the  suit  of  the  king,  by  this  summary  tribunali 
b^  convicted  in  penalties  amounting  to  hundreds  of  pounds  ;  yet  if 
be  had  occasion  to  sue  his  debtor  for  five  pounds,  ae  must  spend 
J^y  in  law-proceedings :  his  claim  must  be  submitted  to  a  jury 
aau  a  judge,  even  though  he  possessed  under  the  hand  of  the  de^ 
fendant  an  admission  of  its  justice.  Did  this.  Sir,  never  in  th6 
boiir  of  Imslation  strike  you  as  a  matchless  specimen  of  equal  laid 
and  eauai  rights  f  Sudi  are  the  absurdities  consequent  on  a  devi- 
ation from  the  Common  Law.  If  there  is  aught  in  it  too  rifforous^ 
in  the  name  of  humanity  soften  it ;  but  take  not  from  us,  botb  in 
the  hour  of  aecusaOon  and  of  trial,  its  protective  justice  and 
mercy. 

A  man  may  be  now  dragged  from  his  home,  and  convicted  as  a 
tbief  or  criminal  receiver  of  stolen  gooda,  before'  a  tribunal  com- 
posed (as  our  ma^stracy  is  now  constituted^  of  the  priest  of  his 
own  and  the  adjommg  parisb^  who,  in  addition  to  six  or  twdve 
months'  imprisonment,  may  sentence  him  to  public  or  even  to  pri^ 
vate  torture.  Let  the  proud  islander  no  longer  taunt  ill-fated  Spain 
with  her  inquisition.  Her  Cortes  were  once  like  the  Commons  of 
England,  the  representatives  of  a  brave  and  independent  people. 
Peruse  her  history ;  it  will  not  require  the  lynxVbeam  there  to 
discover  why  she  has  now  ceased  to  be  free.  If  we  suffer  *^  trial 
by  jury"  to  be  frittered  away,  the  liberty  of  the  press  will  soon 
follow  it;  and  the  fate  of  Spain's  brave  exiles,  now  pining  in  our 
streets,  may,  ere  the  close  of  this  century,  be  the  fate  of  our  de- 
scendants. If  you.  Sir,  do  not  shudder  at  this  thought,  you  possess 
either  less  patriotism  or  more  nerve  than  the  man  who  no#  ad- 
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dresses  jou.  Go,  visit-  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  where  we  are 
ts^it  to  believe  that  ''trtal  bj  jury"  first  dawned  on  a  benighted 
world.  Losing. its  genial  ray,  their  inhabitants  became  serfe  and 
daves.  You  may  there  see,  even  **  in  the  rotten  state  of  Den- 
mark,'^  a  pillar  erected  to  commemorate  the  exteusion  of  freedom 
to  the  husbandman^  on  which  is  the  following  noble  inscription : 
''  The  king,  being  convinced  that  civil  liberty,  directed  by  just 
laws,  inspires  the  love  of  our  country  with  courage  to  defend 
ity  the  desire  of  information,  a  taste  for  labor^  and  the  hope,  of 
happiness,  has  therefore  commanded  that  dli^ery  should  be  abo* 
lisbed,  and  that  order  and  dispatch  should  preside  at  the  execution 
of  all  rustic  laws;  that  the  husbandman,  being  free,  courageous, 
enlightened,  laborious,  and  good,  may  in  future  become,  and  be  re- 
garded as  an  estimable  and  happy  citizen."  The  prince  .  royal 
laid  the  foundation  stone  in  179^9  ancl  the  inscription  terms  him 
"  The  Son  of  the  King,  and  the  Friend  of  the  People.''  . 

Cast  your  eyes  on  the  neighboring  monarchy  (Prussia),  contain- 
ing  a  brave  population,  anxiously  awaiting  the  blessing  of  liberal 
institutions,  lis  the  reward  of  their  devotion  to  the  thr&ne,  and 
loyMy  petitioning  for  the  performance  of  promises,  made  to  tfaeni 
in  the  hour  of  adversity,  which  in  the  day  of  prosperity  are  remem- 
bered  no  more ;  then  ask  your  heart  what  is  the  state  of  your  own 
country  ?  It  will  tell  you  that  she  is  scarcely  emerged  from  a  con- 
flict in  which  she  was  the  ^rallying  point  and  bulwark  of  affrighted 
Europe ;  that  her  wounds  are  not  yet  closed  ;  that  in  every  pound 
of  bread  her  peasant  eats  he  is  paying  the  price  of  that  which  has 
been  called  Europe's  freedom.  In  such  a  moment  shall  that  sun, 
which  has  guided  us  to  empire  and  to  glory,  be  shorn  of  almost 
the  only  beam  that  pierced  the  humble  cot,  and  made  its  inmates 
proud  even  under  the  pangs  of  poverty  ?  England  stood  firm 

Amidst  the  crash  of  nations. 

On  her  soil  were  collected  the  scattered  elements  of  freedom. 
Would  you  destroy  the  sacred  ark  i  Would  you,  boy-like,  run  to 
pull  down  this  rainbow  of  the  moral  world,  this  pledge  from  man  to 
man,  from  generation  to  generation,  that  the  earth  shall  be  deluged 
with  tyranny  no  more  i  God  forbid !  But,  sir,  you  have  passed  the 
Rubicon.  Return  and  thank  your  God  and  your  forefathers  that  the 
constitution  under  which  you  five  still  retains  the  power  of  self-repa- 
ration,  without  endangering  the  peace,  or  disturbing  the  order  of 
society.  Your  country  will  yet  receive  you,  for  the  good  you  have 
done :  she  will  forgive  your  errors ;  and  but  for  that  record  which  '* 
is  BOW  part  of  her  history,  would  probably  forget  them.  The 
moment  of  atonement  is  not  to  an  honorable  mind  one  of  self- 
abMement.  I  could  name  to  you  an  exalted  judicial  characteji 
VOL.  XXIX.  Pam.  NO.  LVII.  rf*^ 
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nvho,  by  tbe  goodness  of  heart,  and  true  greatness  of  mind  which 
be  evinced  in  the  atonement  of  a  public  error,  has  raised  himself, 
in  my  bumble  estimation,  almost  above  humanity.  In  the  senate 
manfully  avow  your  error*  Forget  not  that,  as  a  representative 
of  the  people,  you  are  **  the  trustee,  and  not  tlie  owner  of  tbe 
estate ;  that  you  cannot  alienate,  you  cannot  waste  it.^  Defend 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown  and  the  privileges  of  the  people 
with  equal  courage  and  integrity,  remembering  that  they  must  stand 
or  fall  together.  Devote  your  influence  apd  your  talent  to  tbe 
revision  of  the  subordinate  courts  of  justice,  and  to  the  effacing 
this  foul  blot  from  our  otherwise  admirable  constitution.  Advo- 
cate "  trial  by  jury,"  even  to  the  confirmation  of  that  great  char- 
ter which  has  been,  in  some  of  the  most  trying  )ind  awful  periods 
of  our  history,  set  up  as^  a  general  banner  for  the  union  of  all  classes 
of  the  people.  Transmit  it  to  posterity  as  a  monument  of  civil 
freedom  and  royal  gratitude.  You  will  thereby  fix  your  sove- 
reign more  firmly  in  the  affections  of  his  subjects:  generations  now 
onbom  will  rank  bis  reign  with  those  of  Alfred  the  Great  and  of 
the  first  Edward ;  and  in  this  the  evening  of  his  truly  eventful  da; 
his  suD  may  yet  set  in  glory. 

CHARLES  BIRD. 
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REMARKS 

ON  THX 

STATE  OF  THE  CORN  QUESTION 

AFTER  THE  PARLIAMENTARY  DISCUSSIONS  OF  isar ; 

BEING  AN  APPENDIX  TO 

"OBSERVATIONS   ON  THE   CORN  LAWS," 

ADOBESSED  TO 

W.  W.  WHITMORE,  Estj.,  M.  P. 

IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  HIS  LETTER  TO  THE  ELECTORS  OF 
BRIDGENORTH.> 

ORIGINAL. 

LONDON :— 1828. 


In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Whitmore  on  die  subject  of  the  com  Iaw8» 
which  was  published  about  twelve  months  since,  and  was  honored 
widi  a  plaice  in  the  Pamphleteer  for  September  last,  I  stated  it 
as  my  opinion,  that  a  duty  of  not  less  than  205.  per  quarter  on  the 
importation  of  wheat,  can,  in  the  first  instance,  be  regarded  as  a 
sufficient  protection  to  the  British  agriculturist.  This  is  the  sum 
which  the  late  lamented  Premier,  Mr.  Canning,  recommended  on 
the  part  of  goremment,  on  the  1st  of  March  1827,  with  die  very 
important  modification,  diat  when  the  price  of  wheat  should  be 
abore  or  below  60s.  per  quarter,  the  duty  should  faU,  or  rise,  in 
a  regular  progression,  by  die  diminution  or  addition  of  25.  dutv 
for  ererv  U.  that  the  price  of  wheat  might  either  rise  or  fall. 
When  tne  price  had  risen  to  705.,  the  dutjr  was  to  be  reduced  to 
l5.  per  quarter,  at  which  it  was  to  conrinue. 

The  propositions  which  were  thus  made,  relieved  the  minds  of 
agriculturists  from  the  apprehensions  which  they  entertained,  that 
the  small  protecting  duty,  for  which  Mr.  Jacob,  (who  was  to  a 
certaib  degree  an  official  organ,)  Mr.  Whitmore,  and  others  contend- 
ed, might  receive  the  sanction  and  support  of  government ;  and  the 
bill  founded  on  Mr.  Canning's  propositions  was  adopted  by  the 
lower  house.  An  endeavor  made  by  Mr.  Whitmore,  to  lower,  by 
lots.,  the  standard  at  which  the  duty  of  205.  was  to  commencey 

<  Mr.  Whitmore*s  letter  was  inserted  in  the  Pamphleteer  for  September 
last. 
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was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  3S5  to  50 ;  while  a  motion  of  Mr. 
Bankes,  to  raise  the  standard  to  645.  was  negatived  by  229  to 
160.  Mr.  Hume's  proposition,  to  establish  a  duty  on  the  importation 
of  wheatf  of  IBs.  per  quarter  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  dimi- 
nished l5.  per  quarter  per  annum  till  it  should  reach  10s.|  at  which 
rate  it  should  permanently  continue,  was  negatived  by  a  majority 
of  229  to  16. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  bill  passed  through  all  its  stages  up 
to  the  third  reading,  and  several  amendments  were  made  in 
it.  But  in  consequence  of  one  of  those  amendments  being  con- 
sidered by  ministers  as  affecting  the  character  of  the  bill  to  a 
greater  extent  than  they  thought  themselves  justified  in  approving, 
the  bill  was  not  pressed  by  Lord  Goderich  to  a  third  reading,  and 
therefore  fell  to  the  ground.  This  amendment  was  moved  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  Ist  of  June,  in  consequence,  as  it 
would  appear,  of  his  having  misunderstood  an  expression  contained 
in  a  letter  of  Mr.  Huskisson*  Its  object  was  to  prevent  the  admis- 
sion, for  home  consumption,  of  any  wheat  which  should  have  been 
placed  in  bond  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  so  long  as  the  average 
price  of  wheat  should  be  less  than  66$.  per  quarter.  The  wheat 
which  was  in  bond  at  the  passing  of  this  act,  (and  which  amounted, 
as  Mr.  Canning  stated,  to  560,000  quarters,)  could  be  taken  out 
oh  paying  the  necessary  duty }  but  any  wheat  which  might  subsiN 
quehtly  t^  placed  in  bond,  however  low  the  average  price  might  be  at 
the  time,  could  not,  according  to  this,  amendment,  be  liberated  for 
home  consumption,  even  on  paying  the  duty,  till  the  average 
price  amounted  to  66s.  per  quarter/ 

During  the  discussions  on  this  bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  two 
points  were  decided  by  their  lordships;  one,  by  a  majority  of 
82  to  39,  that  a  prohibitory  duty  was  preferable  to  a  real  prohibi- 
tion \  the  other,  without  a  division,  that  the  standard  at  which 
the  duty  of  2O5.  should  commence^  should  not  be  raised  from  6Qs* 

to  6*5.* 

*  **  Provided  always,  that  no  wheat  which  shall  have  been  placed  under 
bond  to  his  Majesty,  his  heirs,  or  successors,  in  any  ship  or  warehoasc, 
after  the  pauing  of  thii  act,  shall  be  entered  for  home  consumption,  from 
the  ship  or  tfrarehouse  in  which  such  wheat  shall  have  been  so  placed 
under  bond,  so  long  as  the  average  price  of  wheat,  as  settled  by  virtue  of 
this  act,  shall  be  less  than  669,  per  quarter.''r— Duke  of  Wellington's  ameod- 
ment  to  the  Bill  as  amended  by  the  Committee,  intituled, ''  An«ct  for  grant- 
ing duties  or  customs  on  corn,**  p,  3. 

*  Lord  Malmesbury's  proposition  was,  that  the  standard  should  be  raised 
from  d3«.  to  66$, ;  but  this  was  on  the  calculation  of  the  imperial  m^ore, 
which  answered  to  60f.,  and  64s.  of  the  Winchester.  It  was  therefore  the 
same  as  that  which  was  moved  in  the  lower  house  bv  Mr".  Bankes.  As  the 
new,  or  imperial  weights  and  measures,  had  received  the  sanction  of  parlia-' 
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*  In  conseqaence  of  this  bill  being  lost,  another  was  introduced 
hj  Mr.  Canning,  on  June  ISth,  which  passed  into  a  law.  B^ 
this  second  bill,  permission  was  given  to  withdraw  from  bond,' for 
home  consumption,  at  any  time  before  the  Ist  of  May  next,  on 
payment  of  the  same  duties  as  would  have  been  payable  had  the 
original  -bill  become  a  law,  whatever  foreign  corn  was  in  ware- 
house at  the  time  of  passing  the  bill,  or  might  be  placed  in 
warehouse  previously  to  die  following  July  j  and  also  whatever 
com  might  be  received  from  Canada,  or  other  British  possessions 
out  of  Europe,  up  to  the  1st  of  May  next.* 

According  to  the  calculations  made  by  Mr.  Jacob  and  Mr. 
Whitmore,  as  to  the  quantities  of  wheat  likely  to  be  annually  im- 
ported in  consequence  of  an  alteration  in  the  com  laws,  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  disadvantage,  as  far  as  the  public  is  concerned, 
could  be  sustained  by  substituting  the  temporary  for  the  permanent 
measure ;  for  the  whole  quantity  thus  permitted  to  be  brought  into 
the  market  was  fuUy  equal  to  what  the  agriculturists  were  in- 
formed would  be  annually  imported  in  consequence  of  the  alteration 
proposed.  I  venture  to  entertain  doubts,  however,  as  to  the 
propriety  of  not  permitting  the  corn  bill  to  go  on  to  a  third 
reading.  If  it  had  passed  into  a  law  during  the  last  session,  even 
with  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  amendment  annexed  to  it,  it  would 
have  brought  into  immediate  operation  the  principle  on  which 
eo  large  a  majority  of  both  houses  was  agreed,  that  of  substi- 
turing  a  protecting  duty  for  absolute  prohibition.  This,  indeed, 
a]q>eared  to  be  the  great  characteristic  of  the  measure ;  and  the 
discussions  of  the  present  session,  in  the  event  of  the  bill  having  been 
carried  in  the  last,  would^  instead  of  embracing  the  entire  subject  of 

ment,  and  were  in  operation  in  the  country,  it  was  thought  right  to  ac- 
comtnodate  the  schedule  of  duties  to  them,  which  had  been  originally  caU 
cuhited  on  the  Wiuchester  measure.  The  following  is  therefore  the  propo- 
sition of  the  bill,  as  far  as  wheat  is  concerned;  aoa  the  other  parts  of  the 
schedule  are  equally  accommodated  to  the  imperial  standard. 
**  If  imported  from  any  foreign  country : 

'^  Wheat. Whenever  the  average  price  of  wheat,  made  up  and 

published  in  manner  required  by  law,  shall  be  6Si.and  under  63i.  the  quar- 
ter, the  duty  shall  be  for  every  quarter  £1:0:8. 

*' And  in  respect  of  every  integral  shilling  by  which  such  price  shall  be 
above  69<.,  such  duty  shall.be  decreased  by  Ss.  until  such  price  shall  be  7Sf. 

**  Whenever  such  price  shall  be  at  or  above  73«.  the  duty  shall  be  for 
every  quarter  U. 

^  Whenever  such  price  shall  be  under  62«.  and  not  under  61i.  the  duty 
-shall  be  for  every  quarter  ^1 :  S  :  8. 

**  And  in  respect  of  every  integral  shilling,  or  any  part  of  each  integral 
shillingyby  which  such  price  shall  be  under  61i.,  such  duty  shidl  be  in- 
creased by  Si." — Bill  as  amended,  p.  8. 

.  *  The  latter  description  of  corn  was  to  pay  5s.  duty  per  quarter  only,  up 
lo  Oft.  imperial  measuie,  and  afterwards  6d.  per  quarter. 
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the  corn  laws,  and  requiring  the  whole  ground  to  be  gone  over 
anew,  at  the  risk  of  producing  much  irritation,  both  in  and 
out  of  parliament,  have  been  limited  to  the  question  of  allowing 
wheat,  when  once  admitted  into  bond,  to  be  taken  out  of  it  on 
paying  the  apportioned  duty,  just  as  if  it  had  been  transmitted  from 
a  foreign  country,  and  brought  immediately  to  market. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington's  amendment  left  the  bonding  system 
totally  una£Fected,  both  in  its  application  to  merchandise  generally, 
and  to  every  description  of  grain  etcept  wheat.  It  did  not  prevent 
the  corn  already  in  bond  from  being  brought  to  market  on  paying 
the  duty.  It  did  not  interfere  with  the  immediate  sale  of  foreign 
wheati  nor  did  it  preclude  the  reshipn^ent  of  wheat  in  bond,  so  as 
to  bring  it  back  for  immediate  introduction  into  our  marketS) 
which  could  be  done  at  very  little  increase  of  expenise.  The^e  cir* 
cumstaaces  made  it  but  little  operative  in  limiting  the  introduction 
of  foreign  grain,  which  seemed  to  be  its  particular  object. 

•  But  it  the  propriety  of  admitting  wheat  at  all  times  into  the 
English  markets  from  foreign  countries^  under  a  protecting  duty, 
ia  once  conceded  (and  there  seems  to  be  very  little  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  subject  in  either  house  of  parliament),  it  does 
Qot  appear  that  the  bonding  of  wheat  can  have  any  ipjurioiis 
influence  on  the  agriculture  of  the  country  $  because  it  is  equals 
ly  the  interest  of  the  merchanti  who  has  warehoused,  his  com, 
as  it  is  of  the  farmer,  who  has  it  in  hi$  b^m,  stackyard,  or  granary, 
to  obtain  as  high  a  price  for  it  as  possible.  If  the  importer  of 
com  had  no  object  but  to  sell  it  for  whatever  price  he  could 
obtain,  he  would  do  so  immediately  on  its  importation,  without 
being  at  the  trouble  and  expense  oi  depositing  it  in  a  warehouse* 
He  bonds  it,  because  he  expects  it  to  produce  a  better  price  at 
some  future  period,  than  he  could  obtain  if  he  pressed  it  on  the 
market,  without  any  reference  to  the  steck  offered  for  sale  at  the 
time.  In  this  way  he  acts  the  same  part,  as  to  foreign  corn, 
which  the  corn  merchant,  or  the  opulent  f^irmer  does,  as  to  Englidi) 
and  by  looking  to  the  state  of  the  market,  and  apportioning  Ac 
supply  to  the  demand,  he  manages  so  as  to  prevent  that  depression  of 
price,  which  forced  sales  must  necessarily  occasion.  He  has  no 
object  in  extensively  accumulating  foreign  produce,  as  was  the 
case  during  absolute  prohibition,  when  he  prepared  himself  for 
pouncing  on  the  market,  with  all  the  corn  he  could  obtain,  as  soon 
as  the  ports  were  open.  His  interest,  indeed,  is  doubly  concern* 
ed  in  obtaining  a  liberal  price  for  his  grain;  first,  because  he 
would  get  more  money  for  the  article;  and  second,  becau^  he 
would  save  a  certain  amount  of  duty,  which  increases,  as  must  be 
observed,  two  shillings  with  every  depression  of  one.  If  the  pos- 
sessor of  bonded  com  therefore  should,  in  his  mode  of  bringing 
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k  to  marked  i9|ani  d>e  Eiiglid)  farmer^  bewould^  in  a  much 
greater  proportion,  afiect  his  own  pecuniary  interests.  When  we 
unite  to  all  these  considerations  the  important  national  ooei  of  the 
facility  with  which  warehouses  can  be  obtained  in  HoUand^  Bel- 
gium! and  France,  from  which  com  can  be  shipped  into  thia 
country,  and  brought  to  market  at  two  or  three  days'  notice,*  and 
ibe  loss  which  would  arise  to  our  countrymen  from  their  ware- 
houses being  unoccupied,  and  their  labor,  connected  with  the 
preservation  of  bonded  com,  unemployed,  it  may  admit  of  doubt^ 
whether  an  amendment,  in  every  respect  similar  to  that  which 
occasioned  the  loss  of  the  bill,  will  again  be  brought  forward. 

On  a  general  view  of  the  feelings  which  Were  evinced  by  ministera 
d«riog  uie  discussions  on  the  com,  bill,  last  year,  it  appears  to 
be  evident,  that  while  there  was  a  strong  disposition  on  their  pact 
lo  open,  as  far  as  could  be  done  with  safety,  the  trade  in  com,  there 
was  also  every  determination  to  protect  the  interests  of  agriculture. 
Mr.  Cannbg,  in  his  opening  speech  stated,  that  it  was  the  object 
of  the  bill  to  prevent  ruinous  fluctuations  in  price  \  and  that  by 
its  means  «<the  market  will  assume  such  a  steadmess,  that  instead 
of  a  fluctuation  between  112^.  at  one  time,  and  SSi,  at  another, 
the.  vibrations  will  be  found  to  be  limited  within  the  small  circle 
tf  65Sk  to  65s."— Mr.  Huskisson  expressed  lumself  as  being  con-» 
vioced  that  it  would  be  «<  a  great  misfortune  for  this  country,  at 
any  time,  to  depend  too  largely  for  its  supply  of  cam  on  other 
eounUies:"  and  that  «  such  a  sute  of  things,  might  occasion  great 
fe^Iesity  in  our  councils,  and  might  grove  a  great  source  o£ 
Mtional  weakness/' 

The  same  favorable  feelings  towards  agriculture  were  iJso  cognise 
aUe  on  the  part  of  other  gentlemen,  whose  opinions  carried  much 
weight  with  them,  though  titty  were  not  so  influential  as  those  of 
the  ministers  of  the  country.*-Mr.  Whitmore  concluded,  that 
the  annual  supply  of  wheat  capable  of  being  furnished  from  abroad, 
could  not  exceed  an  average  of  600,000  quarters ;  and  while  he 
depftecated  the  idea  of  driving  the  poor  land  of  this  country  out 
of  cultivation^  wa&  of  opinion,  that  this  could  not  happen  to  any  land 
t^n  cultivated  with  advantage,  were  even  the  small  protecting 
duty  only  imposed  which  he  deemed  necessary.— -Mr.  Tooke 
repressed 'it  as  his  belief,  when  he  gave  his  evidence  before  th^ 
comihittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1821,  that  we  might 
naaintain  the  coropet^on  with  foreigners,  consistently  with  pre- 
serving our  extent  of  land  in  cultivation,  and  with  no  diminution 
in  theemployment  of  our  agricultural  laborers.  He  was  indeed  of 
opinion,  that  the  low  prices  of  corn,  in  many  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent, were  the  mere  effects  of  a  want  of  demand ;  and  that,  if  a 
firee  trade  were  established,  the  prices  there  would  be  <<  tiery  decs 
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deihf  higher^  while'  those  with  us  would  only  be  somtwhat  lamer 
than  the  present  range." 

With  this  feeling  for  the  interests  of  agriculture,  in  which  the 
present  administration  unquestionably  joins,  the  measure  of  a  free 
importation  of  com,  with  protecting  duties,  merits  a  fair  trial.  It 
must,  however,  as  far  as  the  amount  of  duties  is  concerned,  be  viewed 
only  as  an  experiment,  and  not  as  a  final  and  permanent  arrangement; 
for  if  the  prices  of  corn  should  Biffer  materially  from  those  which  are 
anticipated  as  the  consequences  of  the  bill,  and  be  either  usually 
above,  or  usudly  below  the  standard  agreed  on,  there  would  then 
be  an  obvious  propriety  in  reconsidering  the  subject,  and  in  diminish- 
ing, or  increasing  the  duties,  as  the  circumstances  might  render  ne- 
cessary. Should  the  fears  of  the  British  agriculturist,  as^  to  the  ex- 
tent ot  importation,  and  its  depressing  operation  on  the  markets  of 
this  country  be  realised,  he  would  have  a  right  to  look  to  parHament 
for  redress;  for  parliament  legislates  on  the  supposition  of  a 
certain  probable  amount  of  importation,  and  of  such  amount  bebig 
compatible  with  the  preservation  of  corn  at  a  certain  remu- 
nerating standard.  The  probable  amount  of  importation,  and  the 
cost  at  which  com  can  be  raised  in  foreign  countries,  and  brought 
here,  so  as  to  allow  a  fair  profit  on  the  speculation,  are  cir- 
cumstances which  it  IS  very  difficult  to  ascertain.  I  expressed 
my  hopes,'  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Whitmore,  that  the  inquiries 
which  government  very  properly  instituted  on  these  -  subjects 
were  still  going  on  ;  and  I  am  happy  in  finding,  by;  some  of 
the  newspaper  reports,  that  Mr.  Jacob  has  been  again  employed 
in  an  agricultural  survey  in  the  north  of  Europe,  for  the  purpose 
of  elucidating  these  points.  I  likewise  stated  it  as  my  opinion, 
from  the  deductions  which  were  made,  both  by  him  and  Mr. 
Whitmore',  as  to  the  probable  quantity  of  wheat  capable  of  being 
annually  imported  to  this  country  from  the  continent,  that 
the  good  effects  of  such  importation,  and  of  the  corresponding 
portion  of  our  manufactures  which  would  be  exported  in  conse- 
quence, were  very  much  overrated.  I  was  disposed  to  take  Mr. 
Jacob's  estimates  of  the  exports  of  1810  as  sufficiently  near  their 
present  amount,  for  the  purpose  of  argument.  I  find,  however, 
that  since  that  period  the  exports  have  been  considerably  less, 
being  on  an  average  of  the  last  three  years,  about  thirty-fire 
millions  in  declared,  or  real  value.'  Mr.  Whitmore's  estimate  of  an 
annual  importation  of  600,000  quarters  of  wheat  costing  j£720,0OO 
would,  under  this  more  correct  view  of  the  subject,  be  stiil 
only  a  fortieth  part  of  the  whole  exports  of  the  country ;  which 

^  Between  the  years  1793  and  1816  the  annual  average  exports  were  pretty 
nearly  thirty-five  millions.  The  ralciiliition  of  that  period,  as  mentioned  in 
my  letter  to  Mr.  Whitmore,  will  therefore  be  a  sixtieth,  instead  of  a  seventy- 
fifth  of  the  exports  of  the  country. 
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is  assuredly^  totally  inadequate  to  produce  the  important  benefits 
looked  to  by  a  repeal  of  the  corn  laws :  and  if  the  amount  of 
importation  should  prove  much  greater,  then  agriculturists  would 
hare  a  just  right  to  complain,  that  they  had  not  the  data  ac- 
curately placed  before  them,  on  which  to  form  their  opinions  on  the 
expediency  of  the  measures  recommended  for  their  aidoption. 

Mr.  Tooke,  it  may  also  be  observed,  seems,  with  Mr.  Jacob 
and  Mr.  Whitmore,  to  carry  his  belief  of  the  quantity  of  com 
kept  back  by  the  prohibitory  nature  of  our  corn  laws,  farther  than 
appears  to  be  reconcileable  with  his  ideas  of  the  trifling  operation  of 
importation,  both  on  the  price  of  grain  in  this  country,  and  on 
the  quantity  of  land  employed  in  cultivating  it.  He  speaks  of  the 
great  hindrance  to  manufactures,  without  any  benefit  to  agricul- 
ture, which  arises  from  "  keeping  a  considerable  part  of  our  manu« 
^ctures  on  hand,  which  would  be  exported,  if  the  foreign  con- , 
sumer  had  the  means  of  paying  for  theiti  in  corn;**  and  states,  that 
diere  appeared  to  be  <•  a  quantity  of  corn  on  one  side  of  an  impe- 
netrable barrier,  and  a  quantity  of  manufactures  on  the  other, 
which  would  naturally  be  interchanged,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
artificial  hindrance  occasioned  by  the  present  system.** '  But  if  the 
importation  of  wheat,  instead  of  being  limited  to  the  amount 
contemplated  by  Mr.  "Whitmore  and  Mr.  Jacob,  were  to  extend 
greatly  beyond  that  quantity,  so  as  to  answer  to  the  ideas  of 
extent  which  Mr.  Tooke*s  mode  of  expression  would  seem  to 
justify,  then  it  appears  to  be  impossible  that  such  a  large  augmen- 
tation to  our  annual  importation  could  take  place,  except  in  years 
of  great  scarcity,  compatibly  with  afivecting,  in  no  way,  the  ground 
cultivated,  and  the  labor  employed  in  this  country  \  both  which 
he  expresses  himself  as  desirous  of  preserving  at  their  present 
lercL 

More  than  seven  months  have  now  elapsed  since  Mr.  Canning's 
temporary  bill  for  permitting  bonded  com  to  come  into  home 
consumption  has  been  in  operation  \  and  it  is  proper  to  advert  to 
the  experience  which  has  been  obtained,  during  this  period,  of  the 
highest  amount  of  duty  which  will  admit  of  corn  being  brought 
into  the  home  market. 

At  the  time  when  Mr.  Canning  introduced  this  bill  into  the 
House  of  Commons  there  were  560,000  quarters  of  wheat  in 
bond.  Up  to  the  1st  day  of  last  July  73,680  quarters  more  were 
imported,  making  the  whole  quantity  liable  to  the  operation  of 
the  act,  633,680  quarters.  Of  this  quantity  114,226  quarters  4 
bushels  remained  in  bond  on  the  1st  of  February,  and  conse- 
quently 519,453  quarters  4  bushels  have  been  admitted  for  home 

*  House  of  Commons:  report  of  1891  on  the  Corn  Laws,  p.  930. 
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consumption,  on  the  duties  payable  at  the  different  periods  when 
this  quantity  was  withdrawn  from  bond* 

The  quantity  of  wheat  existing  in  bond  at  the  beginning  of 
every  montbi  in  quarters  and  bushels,  with  the  quantity  sdd,  the 
duty  paid,  and  the  average  price  by  the  imperial  and  Winchettef 
quarter  on  which  such  duty  was  paid,  will  appear  from  the  annexed 
taUe. 


1827. 

Auguft 

October 
l^oremb^T 


In   bood  on 

the  Ut  of 

eacti  month. 

6as,6dQ.  0 

509,147.  7 
102400.  6 
119,359.  5 
118|360.  8 


Taken  oot  o] 
JKiful  ii^  each 
month. 


124,532.  1 

347,041.  2 

42»747.  0 

099.  2 

1.697.  7 


Dofy  p«i4» 


2i2«.    8d. 


I  ?t  22. 
\  at  24. 
I  at  24» 
\  at  26. 


3  8. 
40. 


8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 
8.  to 
8. 

8.  ami 
8. 


Avenig;e  piice 
Iioperial  qr» 


61«.   and 
under    620. 
61—62. 
60—01. 
60— «l. 
69—60. 
68—59.  to 
54—55. 
53—64.  ai|d 
52—53. 


Average  plice 
Wincbeiterqr. 


69f.   and 
under    60i. 
59—60. 
68—59. 
68-^9. 
57—58. 
56— 67.  to 
62—53. 
61-^;i.aiid 
50—51. 


February 


114,226.  4 


1,344.  5 


A  vera  ••e  of 
next  3  months. 
40.    8.  to 
42.     8. 


62—63.  to 
61-52. 


50— 51.  to 
49—50. 


From  this  table  it  appears  that  about  890,000  quarters  were 
sold  at  a  duty  of  22«.  8i.  per  imperial  quarter;  about  115,000 
quarters  at  a  duty  of  245.  8i. ;  and  about  8,00b  quarters  at  a  duty 
of  265.  8rf. ;  the  average  price  of  the  Winchester  quarter  being,  at 
those  periods,  from  between  595.  and  605.  to  between  575.  and 
585.  The  duty  has  since  gradually  risen  to  425.  8rf.  per  imperial 
quarter;  the  ayerage  price  of  the  Winchester  quarter  having  fallen 
to  below  505.  But  the  quantities  removed  from  bond,  under 
such  high  duties,  have  been  so  small,  as  to  show  that  they  have 
operated  as  a  prohibition.  It  may  indeed  appear  singular  that  any 
wheat  at  all  should  have  been  withdrawn  under  those  duties ;  but 
I  am  informed  by  a  very  accurate  and  intelligent  friend,  that  duties 
have  been  paid  on  the  small  quantities  mentioned,  in  consequence 
only  of  the  quantities  taken  out  of  bond,  at  former  periods,  having 
not  been  all  accounted  for ;  and  therefore  requiring,  at  the  time  of 
a  final  settlement,  the  duties  to  be  paid  upon  them  which  attached 
to  the  period  of  such  settlement. 

A  consideration  of  this  table  will  also  evince,  that  government 
and  the  agriculturists  were  completely  justified  in  requiring  a  high 
duty,  instead  of  the  lower  ones  which  were  so  earnestly  pressed 
for ;  and  that  so  little  was  the  duty  of  205.  per  quarter  on  wheat 
at  605.  per  Winchester  quarter,  from  acting  as  a  prohibition,  that 
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botnded  wheat  was  freely  withdrawn  at  nearly  S$^  per  quarter 
higher.  It  is  likewise  to  be  obserred^  that  under  this  preparatory 
measure  (as  it  may  be  termed)  the  average  price  of  wheat  has 
£aUen  more  than  5s.  below  what  we  were  informed  by  Mr.  Canning 
would  be  the  utmost  depression  of  price  which  would  erer  take 
place  under  the  operation  of  the  corn  bill ;  and  one  half  more 
than  the  whole  extent  of  oscillation^  in  which  he  conceived 
that  prices  would  fluctuate.  If  such  a  depression  of  price  has 
occurred  under  so  cautious  an  admission  of  foreign  corn,  most 
seriotts  disadvantages  would,  in  all  probability,  have  arisen  with 
less  attention  to  the  formation  of  duties ;  and  particularly  if  the 
ingenioua  and  excellent  plan  had  not  been  adopted^  of  making 
duries  rise,  when  prices  fall ;  and  fall,  when  they  rise* 

It  is,  however,  fair  to  admit,  that  as  much  capital  was  long 
locked  up  by  the  quantity  of  com  remaining  in  bend,  the  want  m 
money  might  induce  the  holders  of  such  corn  to  part  with  it  at  a 
OEuch  higher  duty,  and  therefore  lower  price,  than  could  be  a£Ford« 
ed  in  order  to  make  the  foreign  trade  in  com  worth  carrying  on. 
Hence  it  is  only  an  actual  experience  of  importation  which  can  be 
die  proper  test  of  the  lowest  price  at  which  com  can  be  grown 
abroad,  so  as  to  be  imported  into  this  country  -with  profit.  But 
dien,  on  the  other  hand,  the  accumulation  which  exists  to  a 
certain  extent  in  foreign  ports  will,  in  addition  to  the  usual  amount 
of  disposable  annual  production,  create  in  the  possessor  a  disposi- 
tion to  part  with  corn  at  a  lower  than  ordinary  rate,  for  the  first 
year  or  two  after  our  ports  may  be  open,  and  mus  create  a  tempo- 
rary glut,  against  the  operation  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
Tide. — ^If  an  opinion  may  be  formed  of  what  may  be  uhimately  de« 
ieimined  relative  to  the  com  laws,  from  the  occurrences  of  the  last 
session  of  parliament,  as  well  as  from  the  notifications  already 
given  by  ministers  in  the  present,  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that 
importation,  with  a  protecting  duty,  will  be  the  measure  finally 
adopted ;  and  it  will  be  a  fortunate  result  of  such  measure,  if  it 
remove,  in  a  material  degree,  that  irritation,  now  fortunately  sub- 
siding, which  has  so  long  existed  between  the  advocates  for  the 
agricultural,  and  for  the  commercial  view  of  the  corn  laws. 

With  regard  to  the  quantum  of  protection  necessary,  it  would 
appear,  from  the  experience  obtained  since  the  1  st  of  July,  that 
there  cannot  be  the  smallest  ground  for  having  the  protecting  duties 
put  on  a  lower  scale  than  was  contemplated  by  Mr.  Canning's  bill. 
The  evidence,  indeed,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  in  favor  of  a  higher. 

There  is  one  circumstance  connected  with  the  late  parliamentary 
discussions  on  the  com  bill  which  demands  a  portion  of  attention. 
An  idea  was  entertained  by  some  noble  lords,  in  the  upper 
honse,  that  the  corn  bill,  as  a  money  bill,  must  be  returned  to 
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the  CommonSi  with  a  sifiple  assent  or  dissent,  and  without  any 
alteration  or  amendment  being  made  in  it.  In  cases  where  the 
House  of  Lords  has  made  any  alterations  in  money  bills,. to  which 
the  Commons  could  not,  with  a  due  regard  to  their  pririlegei 
assent,  it  has,  I  believe,  been  usual  for  me  amended  bill  to  be 
rejected,  and  a  new  one  brought  in,  with  the  amendments  (if  they 
were  not  considered  as  objectionable  by  the  Commons)  making  a 
part  of  it.  A  similar  plan  might  therefore,  it  may  be  imagined, 
haye  been  adopted  in  the  dlse  of  the  com  bill ;  for  it  is  difficnlt 
to  conceive  that  the  upper  house,  in  considering  a  measure  which 
concerns  every  individual  member  so  seriously,  could  feel  itself 
withheld,  from  introducing  such  amendments  into  it  as  might  be 
deemed  necessary  for  its  improvement. 

The  privilege  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  to  furnish  the 
national  supplies  ;  and  it  is  upon  this  ground,  it  is  presumed,  that 
the  jealousy  of  any  interference  with  the  details  of  a  moiwf  bSl 
has  originated.  Btit  the  com  bill  was  not,  like  an  ordinary  bill  to 
raise  money  for  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  brought  in  as  a  mea- 
sure of  mere  finance.  Its  object  was  to  lay  open  the  trade  h 
com,  as  far  as  might  be  compatible  with  the  safety  of  the  BritiA 
agriculturist.  This  consideration  of  its  nature  and  objects  might, 
indeed,  seem  to  afford  a  more  appropriate  title  for  the  bill  dian 
that  by  which  it  was  designated,  <<  An  act  for  granting  duties  of 
customs  on  com;''  for  it  granted  duties  in  an  accessary  way,  and 
merely  because  there  was  no  other  method  of  securely  etkcAag 
die  prime  object  which  the  legislature  had  in  view  in  entertaining 
it.  I  would  submit,  therefore,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
an  improper  interference  with  the  privileges  of  the  lower  house, 
for  the  lords  to  make  any  amendments  which  they  may  deem 
advisable  in  such  a  bill ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  in- 
dined  to  think  that  there  is  no  measure  in  which  the  concurrent 
wisdom  of  both  houses  of  parliament  is  more  necessary  for  ih 
efficient  and  satisfactory  arrangement. 

Febraary  10,  1827. 
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1  HE  decision  pronounced  in  a  recent  and  memorable  case  is^ 
that  **  the  court  of  chancery  has  the  power  of  depriving  a  father 
of  the  custody  of  his  children."  This  decision  was  pronounced 
by  a  judge  of  great  experience  and  distinguished  learning,  and  he 
professes  to  rest  his  judgment  on  the  admitted  doctrine  pf  the 
courts  and  disclaims  the  exercise  pf  any  but  a  power  sanctioned 
by  previous  determinations. 

The  decision  itself,  when  its  consequences  on  society  are  con- 
templated, is  one  of  the  mo5t  important  ever  pronounced.  This 
will  scarcely  be  disputed,  and,  if  admitted,  it  justifies  an  exami- 
nation into  the  authorities  on  which  the  decision  itself  is  supposed 
to  rest. 

•  But  we  cannot  proceed  to  examine  the  authorities  without  ad- 
verting to  a  question,  which,  if.  not  strictly .  speaking  preliminary, 
has  been  generally  mixed  up  with. the  discussion:  we  allude  to 
the  question,  whether  the  court  of  chancery  has  the  general 
superintendence  of  infants.  .  Assuming  such  jurisdiction  as  the 
basis  of  their  argument,  the  advocates  for  the  .power  whiqh  was 
exercised  in  the  case  to  which  we  have  adverted,  do  not  hesitate 
in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  chancellor  has  authority,  to 
deprive  a  father  of  the  custody  of  his  children. 

With  respect  to  the  general  power  of  the  chancellor  to  appoint 
guardians  to  infants,  Jlir.  Hargrove  might  very  justly  say,  that  it 
is  not  very  easy  to  state  howMis  jurisdiction  was  acquired  by  the 
ehancellor.  {Co.  Litt.  Not.  to  B9  a.) 

It  has,  however,  been. attempted -to  be  supported  by  various 
arguments. 

Inthe^rj^  place,  the  power  over  infants  h98  been  compared  to 
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thtt  over  idiots  tnd  lunttics ;  tnd  tssuming  the  dianceHor's  to- 
thority  over  the  Utter,  it  has  been  rather  hastily  concluded  that  it 
established  his  power  over  infants. 

**  The  king  has  a  eight  to  take  care  of  infants,  lunatics,  and 
idiots,  that  cannot  take  care  of  themselves,  and  this  cannot  be  exer^ 
cised  otherwise  than  by  appointing  them  proper  curators  or  com- 
mittees." So  Fleta,  cap.  Q,  fol.  4,  de  Tutelis,  speaking  of  infants, 
**  Quidamsub  cusiodia  pareritum  et proximorum  consanguineorum: 
ei  illh  dantur  aisiodes  de  jure  sentium"  So  Bracton,  treating 
of  this  matter,  lib.  2,  cap.  38,  foL  86 :  ''  Nun,r  autem  dicendum 
est  de  illis  qui  minores  sunt,  et  infra  atatem,  et  quos  oportet  esse 
sub  tutela  et  cura  aliorum,  eo  quod  se  ipsos  regere  non  noruni:  et 
quorum  quidam  debent  esse  sub  custodia  dominorum,  cum  terris 
et  tenementis  qua  sunt  de  feodo  eorum,  et  quidam  sub  custodia 
parentum  et  proximorum  consanguineorum,  ut  predictum  est,  et 
quibus  dantur  custodes  aliquando,  dejure  de  antiquo  feoffamento, 
et  aliquando  curatores,  ab  homine/*  &c.  Tlius  Staniford,  in  page 
37  :  **  The  king  has  the  protection  of  all  his  subjects,  and  of  all 
their  goods,  lands,  and  tenements ;  and  so  of  such  as  cannot  govern 
themselves,  nor  order  their  lands  and  tenements,  his  Grace  as  a  fii* 
ther  must  take  on  him  to  provide  for  them,  that  they  themselves  and 
their  thiiYgs  may  be  preserved  :*'  end  he  quotes  Fitzherbert^  %3% : 
**  That  the  ^ing  is  bound  of  right  to  defend  his  subjects,  their  goods 
and  chattels,  lands  and  tenements,  and  that  every  one  is  in  the  protec* 
tion  of  the  king  who  has  not  forfeited  it  by  some  offence."  Now  how 
can  the  inAiiits  be  protected  by  the  crown  but  by  assigning  them  pro- 
per gtiardians  where  it  is  disputable  f"  Lord  Coke  says,  in  Bever* 
ley's  case,  4  Rep.  126,  '*  That  the  king  shall  have  the  protection 
of  their  goods  and  chattels,  as  well  as  of  their  lands;  and  compares 
it  to  the  case  of  an  infant.^  {Shaftesbury  case,  Gilb.  Eq.  Rep* 
172.)  This  passage  is  extracted  verbatim,  because  it  is  the  parti- 
cular passage  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hargrave  in  his  note,  when, 
speaking  of  th«  chaneeUor's  jurisdiction  over  infslnts,  he  observes, 
**  the  iRfUal  manner  of  accounting  for  it  appears  to  us  qtiite  unsa- 
tisfactory." See  Gilb.  Eq.  Rep.  172:  <^  Saying  that  this  juris- 
diction over  idiots  and  lunatics  is  undoubted,  furnishes  an  argu- 
ment against  his  having  any  over  infants;  fdr  he  derives  the  former 
from  a  separate  commissi6n  under  the  sign  manuikl ;  but  there  is 
not  any  such  to  warrant  the  latter.  The  writs  of  ravishment  of 
ward,  and  de  recto  custodia,  prove  as  little ;  for  were  not  these 
returnable  in  the  courts  of  common  law,  or,  though  they  had 
not  been  so,  how  doth  a  jurisdiction  to  decide  between  contending 
competitors  for  the  right  of  guardiamship  prove  a  power  of  ap- 
pointing a  guardian  where  it  happens  that  one  is  wanting?  The 
writs  de  custode  admittendo  in  the  register  only  relate  to  guardians 
ad  litem.    R^.  Br.  Orig.  198,  «."    (Co.  Litt.  Not.  to  89  a.) 
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ADodier  mode  ofaccoonbiig  for  tbe  goneral  power  of  the  chan- 
cellor to  appoint  guardians  to  infants  is;  Ist,  that  such  power  was 
originally  in  the  crown  ;  2dly,  that  it  was  delegated  by  the  crown 
to  the  chancellor,  in  whom  the  power  existed,  previously  to  the 
erection  of  the  court  of  wards,  by  the  32  Hen.S;  aod,  Sdly; 
that  it  reverted  to  the  chancellor  on  the  dissolution  of  the  court  of 
wards. 

With  respect  to  this  power  having  originally  existed  in  tbe 
crown,  it  seems  to  have  been,  although  quite  extrajudicially,  as* 
serted  for  the  first  time  by  the  chancellor  in  Carey  v.  Bertie^ 
2  Fern.  342,  decided  in  1697  :  *'  In  this  court  (he  observed)  thei^ 
are  several  things  that  belonged  to  the  king,  as  pater  patriae,  and 
fell  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court,  as  c/iarities,  infants,  idioik^ 
Su:* ;  afterwards  such  of  them  as  were  of  profit  and  advantage  to 
the  king,  were  removed  to  the  court  of  wards  by  the  statute; 
but,  on  the  dissolution  of  that,  court,  cahie  back  again  to  the 
chancery."  We  shall  presently  endeavor  to  show  that  the  latter 
part  of  this  doctrine  is^  to  speak  roost  guardedly,  more  thab 
questionable ;  and  this  must  materially  affect  the  credit  due  to  the 
proposition  respecting  the  power  of  the  king,  as  pater  patria, 
even  if  it  had  occurred  in  a  book  of  authority,  instead  of  making 
its  appearance,ybr  the  first  time,  in  a  work  of  no  credit  or  esti- 
mation ;  for  such  the  second  volume  of  Vernon's  Reports  nvust  bie 
admitted  to  be.  Though  derived  from  such  a  qu)estionable  source^ 
tbe  doctrine  of  the  power  of  the  king,  as  pater  patria,  seems, 
and  that  most  probably  firom  the  difficulty  of  estaUuhiog  the  gene^ 
ral  jurisdiction  on  any  thing  like  a  satisfactory  basis,  to  have  beed 
repealed  on  several  subsequent  occasions*  (See  the  Shaftesbury 
case,  2  P.  W.  118.  Gilb.  Eg.  Rep.  172.  Butler  v.  Freeman, 
Amb.  502.  De  Manneville  v.  De  MansseviUe,  10  Fes.  61.  Lyons 
Y»  Blenkin,  Jacob,  245.) 

Tbe  Venerated  name  of  Lord  Somers,  who  presided  in  the  coart 
of  chancery  when  Carey  v.  Bertie  was  decided,  may  have  had  n6t 
a  little  to  dp  in  casting  a  lustre  over  the  doctrine,  though  it  is  by 
no.  means  improbable  that  it  was  doctrine  he  neirer  pronounced. 
To  this  Tery  queitionable  source,  however,  the  doctrine  may  be 
traced.  We  have  not  traced  it  to  any  earlier  source;  but,  what- 
ever may  be  its  origin,  it  seems  very  clear  that  no  judge  has  p.o- 
fessed  to  act  on  it  as  the  foundation  of  his  jurisdiction  in  depriving 
a  father  of  tbe  custody  of  his  children,  previously  to  the  case 
mentioned  in  De  Manneville  ▼•  De  Mannevilk:  and  although 
JLord  Eldon  tells  us  (10  Ves.  63),  that  it  was  clearly  the  principle 
of  Lord  Thurlow,  in  Powell  v.  Cleaver,  Cruse  y«  Hunter,  and 
Exparte  Warner,  all  of  which  we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion 
to  mention,  such  can  scarcely  be  collected  to  be  the  fact  from  the 
printed  reports  of  those  cases. 
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With  regard  to  the  assertions,  that  the  king's  power  as  pater 
jfatriit  was  delegated  by  the  crown  to  the  chancellor,  aod  tbik,  on 
the  dissolution  of  the  court  of  wards  it  reverted  to  the  court  of 
chancery,  we  apprehend  these  assertions  first  occur  in  the  case  of 
Ccwey  V.  Bertie^  to  which  we  have  just  alluded.  These  assertions 
are  repeated,  indeed,  not  onl^  in  the  Shaftesbury  case,  bat  even 
by  Lord  Hardwicke  himself  in  Hill  v.  Turner,  1  Atk.  5\6.  fiat 
to  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  in  the  subsequent  case  of  Batler 
V.  Freeman,  Amb.  302,  which  was  decided  by  Lord  Hardwkke, 
when  nineteen  years  of  judicial  experience  had  been  added  to  hii 
life,  he  expressly  disclaims  resting  his  power  of  interfering  with 
respect  to  infants  on  '^  the  foot  of  guardianship  or  wardship;' 
thereby,  in  so  jnany  words,  disavowing  the  principle  he  had  as- 
flumed,  when  Hill  v.  Turner  was  before  him,  and  overruling  virtu- 
ally the  general  doctrine  asserted  in  the  case  of  Carey  v«  Bertie,  and 
Shaftesbury  v.  Shaftesbury.  It  will  be  difficult  to  find  any  tbing 
to  countenance  this  doctrine  of  the  king's  power,  as  p€iier  patria, 
during  the  period  when  the  feodal  tenures  prevailed. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  wardship,  in  other  words,  the 
right  to  guardianship,  and  the  power  of  disposing  of,  and  reguls- 
ting^  it,  did  not  exist  under  the  Saxon  dynasty  ;  but,  aa  a  valuable 
fruit  of  knight's  service,  was  introduced  subsequently  to  Harolit 
defeat.  (See  Sulliv.  Led.  261.  4  Inst.  192.)  «' Alt  tenure  by 
knight's  service  (says  Lord  Coke)  since  the  Conquest  drawetb 
ward."  (4  Inst.  191.)  **  You  have  heard  before  {Lord  Coke  add«) 
de  re^ati  servicio,  before  the  Conquest,  but  that  regale  servicium 
(which  was  knight's  service)  drew  unto  it  relief^  but  neither 
wardship  of  the  body,  or.  of  the  land,  as  hath  been  said.  It  is  true, 
that  the  Conqueror,  in  respect  of  that  royal  service,  as  a  badge  of 
the  Conquest,  took  the  wardship  of  the  land,  and  the  marriage  of 
the  heirs  within  age  of  such  tenants ;  but  this  exteoded  nut  te 
tenures  of  the  subject  by  kuight's  service."  (4  Inst.  IQi^.)  Glanvilk, 
though  he  gives  the  custody  of  the  heir  to  the  king  when  the  heir 
held  lands  of  him  tit  capite,  expressly  lays  it  down  that,  in  burgage 
tenure  the  crown  had  no  preference,  and  that  in  socage  tenure  the 
nearest  kindred  was  entitled  to  the  guardianship.  (L.  7*  c.  IQ,  1 1); 
and  th^  passage  contained  in  Gilbert's  Report  of  the  Shaftesbury 
case,  as  extracted  from  Bracton,  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  confirmatory 
of  that  doctrine ;  which,  indeed,  is  further  confirmed  by  the  same 
chapter  of  that  author.  But  our  own  impression  on  the  subject 
is  much  corroborated  by  the  important  remarks  of  the  learned 
editor  of  Coke  on  Littleton.  **  The  assertion,  (Mr.  Hargfdve 
continues,)  that  the  appointment  of  guardians  belonged  to  tbe 
chancellor  before  the  erection  of  the  court  of  wards,  remaina  to 
be  proved :  or,  at  least,  we,  after  a  diligent  search,  do  not  find  any 
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•uthority  in  print.  The  passages  referred  to  in  Fleta,  and  the 
doctrine  in  Beverley's  Case,  4  Co.,  by  no  means  warrant  the  use 
made  of  thena  ;  for  in  neither  is  any  notice  taken  of  infants.  Though 
the  care  of  infants,  as  well  as  of  idiots  and  lunatics,  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  belong  to  the  Crown,  yet  something  further  is  necessary 
to  prove  that  the  Chancellor  is  the  person  constitutionally  dele* 
gated  to  act  for  the  King*  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  LordC* 
Hardwiehe  took  occasion  to  disapprove  of  comparing  the  Court's 
jurisdiction  over  infants  with  that  over  idiots."  2  Atk.  315.  **  As 
to  the  writs  relative  to  the  appointment  and  removal  of  guardians 
in  the  register,  they  ftnerely  relate  to  suits,  which  is  of  very  different 
consideration  from  general  guardians.  See  Index  to  Reg.  Brev. 
Orig.  tit.  Custodes."    {Co.  Litt.  n.  89  a.) 

If  it  be  difficult  to  show,^rs/,  that  the  Crown,  antecedently  to 
Hen.  S,  had  the  power  as  pater  patriae  already  alluded  to;  and, 
second/y,  that  the  Chancellor  was  constitutionally  delegated  to  ex- 
ercise the  general  power  of  appointing  guardians,  it  will  not  be  easy 
to  prove  that  this  jurisdiction  did,  as  asserted,  on  tlie  abolition  of 
the  Court  of  Wards,  revert  to  the  Court  of  Chancery;  But,  from 
the  mode  of  putting  the  argument,  it  seems  as  if  it  were  intended 
to  infer,  that  the  jurisdiction  which  it  is  assumed  the  Court  of 
Chancery  previously  possessed  over  the  gimrdianship  of  infants^ 
was  transferred  to  the  Court  of  Wards,  on  the  erection  of  that 
Court.  That  this  is  untenable,  will  he  evident  by  recurring  to  the 
act  which  created  the  Court  of  Wards. 

The  S2d  Hen.  8.  c.  46.  by  which  •'  the  Court  of  the  King's 
Wards"  was  erected,  speaks  only  of  wards  which  ^'  the  King  fiow  is, 
or  hereafter  shall  be,  entitled  tOf  with  their  manors,  &c.  for  the 
time  the  same  shall  be  in  the  King's  possession"  This  evidently 
confined  it  to  those  wardships  from  which  the  King  derived  a 
revenue  or  profit,  and  to  which  he  was  beneficially  entitled,  and 
not  to  wardships,  the  right  of  which  belonged  to  other  individuals. 
The  statute  erected  a  new  court,  which  could  no^  according  to  a 
well-known  rule  of  law,  have  any  other  jurisdiction  than  that  ex- 
pressly given  to  it.  If  authority  were  wanted  for  this  position,  w^ 
have  that  of  Lord  Coke  himself,  when  speaking  of  the  Court  of 
Wards :  ''  The  Court  can  have  no  other  jurisdiction  than  is  expressed 
in  the  erection,  for  this  new  Court  cannot  pre.scribe/'  (4  Inst. 
200.)  And  as  nothing  can  be  found  in  the  statute  of  Hen.  8,  which 
applies  to  the  guardianship  of  infants  in  general,  or  to  a  decision 
between  litigating  parties,  not  being  tenants  of  the  Crown,  with 
respect  to  their  rights  of  guardianship,  the  inference  is,  that  the 
erection  of  "  the  Court  of  King's  Wards*'  did  not  withdraw  from 
^he  Court  of  Chancery  any  vower  which  the  latter  Court  did 
VOL.  XXIX.  Pam.  NO.  LVII.  I 
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realfypreriovJy  possess,  with  respect  to  the  guardianship  (^hfanU 
in  general.  The  Court  of  Wards  had  delegated  to  it,  at  least  tot 
certain  extent,  a  newlif  created  jin^isdiction  over  persons  standing  in 
the  relation  of  wgtm  to  the  Crown.  We  saj,  the  jurisdiction 
WAS  newly  created  to  a  certain,  but  only  to  a  certain  extent. 

As  to  that  part  of  the  jttriBdtction  which  was  not  newly  created, 
it  appears  to  have  been  transferred  to  the  Court  of  Wardu,  not 
from  the  Court  of  Chancery,  but  from  the  Court  of  Exchequer; 
and  this  latter  Court,  as  it  would  seetn,  possessed  this  jurisdiction, 
the*  wardships  of  the  Crown  being  so  many  fruitful  sources  of  re- 
venue (4  Inst.  108.  193, 1^4.)  But,  if  the  erection  of  the  Court 
of  Wards  did  not  withdraw  from  the  Coort  of  Chancery  any 
power^which  the  latter  Court  previously  possessed,  with  respect  to 
the  guardianship  of  infants,  it  follows,  no  power  could  have  reverted 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Court  of  Warcb; 
and  the  argument  in  support  of  the  general  jurisdiction  to  appoint 
guardians,  founded  on  this  supposition,  therefore  totaUy  fails ;  and 
if  the  Chancery  possessed  this  general  jurisdiction  over  infiints,  pre- 
viously to  the  erection  of  the  Conrt  of  Wards,  as  it  is  contended,  it 
would  follow  that  such  jurisdiction  remained  with  it,  notwi thstand- 
ing  the  creation  of  that  Conrt ;  and,  consequently,  it  is  for  those 
who  contend  that  it  posseMed  such  general  jurisdiction,  prevfoasi; 
to  the  Court  of  Wards,  not  only  to  prove  that  fact,  and  adduce  in- 
stances in  which  it  was  exercised,  but  to  show  that  the  jurisdiction 
did  not  go  into  desuetude  during  the  continuance  of  diat  Court, 
and  that  there  are  instances  of  its  being  exercised  during  such  coo* 
tinuauce.  If  the  advocates  for  the  existence  of  the  power  shrink 
from  the  attempt  of  adducing  proof  of  the  exercise  of  it  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  during  the  time  the  Conrt  of  Wards  subsisted^ 
because  such  a  proof  would  be  inconsistent  with  their  own  bypotbe- 
sis,  let  them  brmg  forward  proof  consistently  with  such  bypotberis, 
and  show,  that  the  Court  of  Wards  itself  ever  exercised  any  soek 
general  power  of  guardianship,  where  the  King  himself  had  no 
beneficial  interest.  They  must  do  this,  unless  they  mean  to  ad- 
mit that  the  power  itself  was,  as  it  were,  in  abeyance  dnring  the 
existence  of  the  Conrt  of  Wards. 

These  are  difficulties  connected  with  the  theory,  which  will  not 
easily  be  removed. 

The  next  ground  on  which  it  is  attempted  to  support  the  jffirmi/ 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  with  respect  to  guardian?^  it, 
that  this  Court  has  cognisance  of  trusts,  and  that  guardianship  is  > 
trust  (Eyre  v.  Shaftesbury,  «  P.  W.  104.  1  P.  fV.  704.);  but 
this  argument  is  also  replied  to  by  the  learned  author  to  whom 
refereiKc  has  already  been  made.  '*  Nor  will  it  (says  Mn  Har* 
grave)  answer  the  purpose  to  attempt  including  guardianship  in 
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tbe  idM  of  trmU^  tvticb  wtm  the  pecoKac  ohydctat^  equitable  JuriS' 
didtioMx  AS  it  must  be  seeu  that  this  is  an  overstrained  refinement : 
for  though  guardianship^  in  the  comiDoo  acceptation  of  the  word 
tru^i  oia^  be  properly  so  denooiinatedy  yet  it  surely  is  npt  so  in 
the  technical  sense  in  which  our  kwyers  use  the  word,  and  Chan- 
eeiy  eaercises  a  jurisdiction  over  trusts;  for,  in  this  latter,  trusts 
are  invariably  applied  to  property,  especially  real  e$tate,  and  not 
ta  the  person"  {Har^.  Co.  Liii.  89  a.)  /This  conclusion  is, 
iodec^f  coincided  in  by  a  text  writer  of  considerabit  character,  (ZV* 
Eq*  by  FonbL  Book  2,  p.  2*  c.  2.  s.  1.)  although  he  is  in  some 
measure  disposed  to  qualify,  rather,  than  oppose  Mr,  Hargrove* $ 
gieneral  reasoning,  who,  in  the  result,  when  speaking  of  the  legality 
of  the  jurisdiction  exercised  in  Chancery  over  infants,  staves,  ^A^t 
such  jurUdict  ion  is  not,  so  Jar  as  yet  appears^  qfanciefU  date;  and 
that,  at  first,  it  seems  to  have  been  an  usurpation.    . 

Having  referred  to  Mr.  Fonblanque's  work,  we  should  not  omit 
to  notice  the  observations  he  makes,  when  speaking  of  the  general 
•ujperintendence  of  the  Crown,  as  pater  patrut,  over  infants : 
''  That  in  every  civilised  state,  such  a  superintendence  and  protec- 
tive power  does  somewhere  exist,  will  scarcely  be  controverted ; 
tbat,  if  not  found  to  exist  elsewhere,  it  may  be  presumed  to  rest  in 
the  Crown,  wilt  not,  I  think,  be  denied:  assuming,  therefore,  that 
tbe  general  superintendence  of  infaots  did  originally  rest  in  the 
Crown,  I  shall  conclude  that,  ea  raiioae,  it  is  now  exercised  in 
ftbe  Court  of  Chahcery  as  a  branch  of  its  general  jurisdiction." 
(2  Fonbl.  B.  2.  c.  2.  s.  1.)  The  reasoning  of  Afr.  Fonblan^ue  is 
iitways  entitled  to  respect;  although  it  had  not  received,  as  it  has 
in  this  instance^  the  sanction  of  Lord  Eldon  (10  Ves.  63.);  but  we 
vrould  observe,  that  to  presume  tliis  power  to  have  been  vested 
originally  in  the  Crown,  is  really  to  beg  one  of  tbe  questions ;  and 
tbafc  to  assume  that  it  must  be  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  because  it 
was/ormerUf  in  tbe  Crown,  would,  it  is  feared,  as  reasoning,  go  to 
the  destruction  of  the  greater  part  of  tbe  jurisdiction  of  the  superior 
courts  of  common  law.  The  points  to  be  proved  by  the  advo- 
cates for  the  jurisdiction,  rather  than  to  be  disproved  by  those  ^ho 
question  it,  are,  l8t,that  it  was  in  the  Cromn ;  and,  £dly,  that  it  was 
delegated  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  :  for,  if  we  once  indulge  our- 
selves in  presuming  this,  and  assuming  that  proposition,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  aay  where  we  are  to  stop,  and.  what  we  may  not  prove. 

We  have  been  hitherto  speaking  with  respect  to  the  general 
power  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  appoint  a  gutirdian  ;  a  power, 
that,  in  ordinary  cases,  can  only  be  resorted  to  when  the  father  is 
BO  more.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  must  be  evident,  bow 
difficult  it  is  to  account  for  the  foundation  of  this  general  jurist- 
diction.     We  may,  therefore,  assent  to  tbe  accuracy  of  Mr.  liar- 
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grave's  conolusioti,  that  the  jurisdictiort  is  compahitSvely  6f  recent 
date^  mid,  at  the  best,  but  a  mere  usurpatioh.    Tbe  utisftttsAtctoTy 
grouads  on  which  it  h  placed  by  different  indges  and  'different 
writers;  tbe  bold  and  unwarranted   assumptions  that  hare  beett 
made  in  support  of  it ;  the  contradictions  of  the  same  judge^  and 
that  judge  no  iess  a  man  than  Lord  Hardwickt,  when  speaking  on 
the  subject,  are  so  many  unanswerable  arguments,  that  no  clear 
and  satisfactory  proo/*  can  be  adduced  of  tbe  origin  of  the  juris* 
dictton,  as  it  is  exercised  by  the  Court  of  Chancery.     If,  indeed, 
any  further  argument  in  suppoK  of  this  conclusion  be  required,  ft 
presents  itself  in  tbe  emphatic  silence  of  Lord  Coke,  who,  profess- 
ing to  enumerate  the  different  kidds   of  guardians,  makes  no 
mention  whatever  of  a  guardian  appointed   by    the   Court  of 
Chancery :  from  which  it  may  be  inferred,  that  no  such  species  of 
guardian  was  known,  at  the  period  when  the  valuable  Commentary 
on  Littleton  was  written.    Assuming,  however,  the  general  power 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  interfere,  in  deciding  between  con- 
tending competitors  for  the  right  of  guardianship,  which,  at  first, 
could  have  been  the  whole  jurisdiction  exercised,  we  may  ask,  with 
Mr.  Hargrove,  **  how  does  this  prove  a  power  of  appointing  a 
guardian,  where   it  happens  that  one  is  wanting  ?"     It  may  be 
asked  further^  how  the  general  jurisdiction  to  decide  on  the  right 
to   guardianship,   or  the  power  to  appoint  a  guardian,  when   a 
guardian  is  wanting,  necessarily  sanctions  the  extraordinary  and 
feerfol  power  of  depriving  a  parent  ofihe  custody  of  his  (Aildren9 
This  power,  as  exercised,  makes  no  distinction  amongst  the  chil- 
dren, and  it  equally  applies  to  the  eldest  son.     But  even  the  feudal 
system,  in  all  the  haughtiness  of  her  despotism,  laid  aside  the  ter- 
rors of  her  power,  when  the  custody  of  the  eldest  son   was  in 
question,  and  yielded  to  the  more  'mild  and  just  law  of  nature  in 
favor  of  the  father.     We  again  ask,  how  does  the  general  juriS'- 
diction  necessarily  lead  to  establish  the  doctrine,  that  the  Court  has 
the  power  to  deprive  vl  father  of  the  custody  of  his  children  f     Yet 
the  generaljurisdietion  is  continually  referred  to,  in  order  to  adduce, 
as  a  corollary,  that  the  Court  has  the  power  to  deprive  a  father  of 
the  custody  of  hb  children.     As  if  the  power  of  deciding  tvho  waa 
entitled  to  a  living  when  vacant,  necessarily  led  to  a  right  to  expel 
that  incumbent,  whom  the  law  acknowleged  to  be  legally  possessed 
of  the  living !     A  power  to  supply  that  which  is  vacant,  assuredly 
cannot  be  reasoned  on,  as  giving  a  power  to  dispossess  a  person 
whose  right  the  law  acknowleges. 

And  yet  this  is  otie  of  the  fallacies  which  runs  through  nltiitfy  of 
the  cases ;  and  this  it  is  that  has  compelled  us  to  travel  at  auch 
length  into  the  discussibn  of  the  question,  as  to  the  general  juris- 
dictton.     B<it,  once  for  all,  we  protest  against  tbe  soundness  of 
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Uiat  speciefi  of  reaioning  which,  tssuming  the  Court  o|  ChaiK^y 
to  poaseu  the  power  of  eppointiog  a  guardian,  in  a  oaee  where  a 
gvardiau  is  wanlingi  or  to  settle  disputes  between  persons  contend-^ 
log  for  a  guardianship,  would  infer  a  right  to  deprive  a  father  of 
the  custody  of  his  children.  The  feudal  k>rd  (we  speak  of  a  lord 
where  the  estate  was  held  in  capite),  when  estates  became  heredh^ 
iary,  had  the  guardianship  of  the  land,  and,  if  the  father  were  dead, 
of  the  person  of  the  heir.  The  lord  had  ibis  right  conferred  on  him, 
wi^  the  twofold  object,  after  providing  for  the  niaintenaiice  of  his 
ward,  of  benefiting  himself,  and  securing  a  .proper  tenant  {Suh. 
JUa.  )24.  Litt.  Sea.  114.)  But,  if  the  father  were  alive,  and 
the  infant  were  his  heir-apparent,  the  lord's  right  to  the  custody  of 
the  person  gave  way  to  the  paternal  right.  *'  None  (says  Lord 
Coke)  shall  be  in  ward  of  his  body  to  any  lord,  living  hie  father" 
{Co.  UUt.  84  tf.  88  6«);  and  the  father  was  entitled  to  the  custody 
of  the  person  of  ihe  infant  heir,  even  against  the  lord  in  chivalry* 
{Co.  TMt.  88  b.)  Nor  were  the  rules  of  the  common  law  less  re* 
gardful  of  the  father's  paramount  and  exclusive  right  to  the  custody 
of  the  person  of  his  infant.  The  fadier,  as  guardian  by  nature^ 
bad  a  title  paramount  to  all  others,  and  by  virtue  of  it  he  retained 
Ihe  cuatody  of  the  infant's  person,  even,  as  we  have  just  remarked, 
against  the  lord  in  chivalry,  when  the  infant  was  tbe  eldest  eon. 
(Co.  Lilt.  88  b.  Harg,  nJ)  The  father,  likewise,  was  guardian  in 
socage,  and  he  was  guardian  by. nurture.  These  were  so  manyaddi* 
tional  rights,  if  any  additional  were  necessary,  to  the  custody  of  the 
iofaot's  person*  Nor  has  the  legislature  hesitated  to  enlaige  the 
£iUfaer's  powers. 

^,  We  allude  to  the  Statutes  of  4  and  5  P.  &  M.  c.  8.  and  1%  Car. 
2.  c«  £4 ;  and  the  latter  of  those  acts  authorises  the  father,  though 
iimse^  an  infant  (thereby  getting  rid  pf  an  almost  universal 
Jkgal  incapacity  to  give  effect  to  the  paternal  right),  to  appoint^ 
hf  deed,  or  will,  the  persons  to  be  the  guardians  of  his  chiU 
drcn  after  bis.  decease,  (see  Harg.  Co.,  Zitt.  «.  89  «.  2  FonbL 
Eq*  p.  i24 1 .  ei  eeq.  Ed.  3«)  and  thus  to  exercise  a  power  over 
their  persons^  and  virtually  to  extend  his  guardianship,  after 
be  had  ceased  to  be  persooally  able  to  do  so.  But,  against  these, 
which  are  so  many  solemn  declarations  of  the  feudal  law,  the 
common  law,  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  statute  law,  in  favor  of 
the  right  of  the  fether  to  the  custody  of  the  person  of  his  child,  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  it  seems,  has  a  rule  which  renders  the  law  of 
nature,  the  common  law,  and  the  statute  law,  equally  inoperative. 
'Vhe  father  may  be  guardian  by  nature.  He  may  likewise  be 
guardian  bjf  eocage,  and,  as  such,  entitled  by  tl>e  law  of  the  land  to 
the  custody  of  the  person  of  bis  son,  and  certainly  by  the  law  of 
tbe  land  he  is  so  entitled,  and  would,  if  feudal  tenures  had  not  beea 
abolished,  as  far  as  applies  to  the  eldest  son,  have  been  so  entitled, 
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even  against  th^  lord  in  chivalry.  He  maj  again  have  another  claim, 
recognised  by  the  law  of  the  land^  to  the  custody  of  his  cbild/if 
under  the  age  of  fourteen,  as.  guardian  by  nurture.  {Harg.  Co. 
Liu.  88  6.)  These  rights  in  themselves  as  sacred  as  an^  we  pos- 
sessi  whether  we  refer  to  Magna  Charta  or  the  Bill  of  Rights/have 
been  gradually  lessened,  if  not  undermined,  by  the  rules  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  At  first,  it  may  excite  some  surprise,  that 
there  should  have  been  comparatively  so  slight  a  struggle  against 
the  assumption  of  such  a  power.  But,  it  should  be  recollected, 
that  in  some  of  the  few  instances  the  father  has  been  poor  and 
needy,  and  he  has  neither  had  the  means  or  the  inclination  to 
dispute  the  power  qf  the  Court.  In  some  of  the  few  other  in- 
stances, he  has  shrunk  from  that  trial  of  character  which  might  al- 
most frighten  the  most  moral  man,  unless  his  nerves  were  strong ;  a 
trial  which,  sweeping  in  its  compass  over  the  greatest  part  of  a 
man's  life,  might  drag  from  the  recesses  where  it  had  long  very 
properly  laid,  every  forgotten  scandal  which  malice  had  ever  imputed 
to  him.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  men  should  shrink  from 
auch  a  contest,  and  men,  too,  speaking  of  some  of  them,  on  whom 
thfe  character  of  father  had  hung  but  very  loosely  i 

From  these,  or  some  such  causes,  it  has  happened,  that  some 
of  the  cases  in  the  books  have  not  been  much  discussed  ;  that 
others  have  not  been  discussed  at  all  *  and  that  the  question  has 
never,  by  appeal,  been  carried  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  the  cases  connected  with  the 
subject  of  the  particular  jurisdiction ,  to  deprive  a  father  of 
the  custody  of  hia  children.  ,  The  earliest  case  in  print,  m  which 
the  direct  question  arose  as  to  the  power  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  over  tlie  persons  of  infants  during  the  life  of  the  father 
seems  to  be  that  of  Exparte  Hopkins,  3  JP.  Wnis,  152,  decided 
in  the  year  173£.  it  appears  that  the  testator,  who  was  the 
uncle  of  the  children,  had  been  permitted  by  their  father  to  have 
the  custody  of  them,  and  the  testator  had  been  at  the  expe.nse 
of  bringing  them  up  under  his  own  roof,  and  of  educating  ihenn. 
He  left  them  considerable  fortunes  by  his  will.  The  father  peti* 
tioned  the  Court  to  have  the  children  delivered  over  to  him  by  the 
executors ;  but  the  Court  refused  to  determine  the  point  on  a 
petition,  and  without  a  bill,  and  the  Chancellor  said^  **  the  father 
was  entitled  to  the  custody  of  the  children  during  their  infancy,  not 
only  as  guardian  by  nurture,  but  by  nature;  aii^ft/  cannot  be  conceived 
(he  added)  that  because  another  thinks  fit  to  give  a  legacy  to  my 
(laughters  {though  ever  so  great  a  legacy),  therefore,  lam  by  that 
means  deprived  of  a  right  which  natural^  belongs  to  me,  that  of 
being  their  guardian.  *  Here  is  an  express  recognition  of  the 
natural  and  common  law  right  of  the  hither,  and  the  intimation  of  a 
strong  opinion  in  favor  of  the  father's  privilege,  but  little  in  unison 
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«riib  ibe  doctrine  of  several  of  the  subsequent  cases,  which  totally 
overlooking  all  the  legal  and  natural  claims  of  the  parent  to  the 
custody  of  uis  child,  and  scarcely  admitting  that  he  has  any  concern 
ill  the  proper  education  of  his  offspring,  or  any  benefit  from  his 
services,  or  pleasure  in  his  society^  decide  that  nothing,  but  what 
by  force  of  a  petiiio  prindpii  is  assumed  to  be  the  interest  of  the 
infant,  is  to  be  consulted.  We  liave  said  that  Exparte  Hopkins  is 
Mie  first  case  in  print,  which  directly  applies  to  this  power  of  the 
Court  over  infants  during  the  life  of  the  father. 

In  the  case  of  the  Dtihe  of  Beaufort  v.  Bertie,  1  P.  Wms.  702, 
the  point  did  not  arise ;  and  we  only  refer  to  it  for  the  purpose  of 
adverting,^*/,  to  an  observation  of  the  Chancellor;  und,  secondly, 
to  the  argument  of  the  Solicitor-General.  The  Chancellor  says 
that  **  the  Court  would,  and  had  interposed,  even  in  the  case  of  a 
father,^  as  where  the  child  had  an  estate,  and  the  father,  who  was 
insolvent,  and  of  an  ill  character,  would  take  the  profits ;  there  the 
Court  had  appointed  a  receiver,  as  was  done  in  die  case  of  Kiffin 
y.  KiffinJ*  ••  There  the  Court  had  appointed  a  receiver*^  says 
the  Chancellor;  and  very  properly,  because  the  father,  who  had 
entered,  as  we  should  conceive,  as  guardian  in  socage,  on  his  son^s 
land,  was,  as  to  the  profits^  a  mere  IruAtee  for  the  son,  (Harg^.  Co. 
Zdti.  88  6.)  and  the  Court  would  secure  such  profits  fur  the  infant 
(^Harg^  No.  72.  Co.  Litt.  89  a.)  against  the  acts  of  an  insolvent 
trutftee ;  and  the  more  readily,  as  an  action  of  account  would  not 
bold  against  the  guardian,  until  his  guardianship  expires.  (Co.  Litt. 
89  a.)  In  Kiffin  v.  Kijfiu,  the  Court  interfered  to  preserve  the 
property ;  and  the  statement  of  the  decision,  as  furnished  by  the 
Chancellor  in  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  v.  JBer^'e^does  not,  therefore, 
bear  out  the  representation  made  by  the  counsel  in  the  10th  Fes. 
^5,  that  in  Kiffin  v.  Kiffin,  **  this  Court  interfered,  merely  on  ac- 
count of  the  father's  insolvency  and  character,  depriving  him  of  the 
custody  of  his  child.'*  This  representation  is  wholly  unwarranted 
by  the  report  in  Peere  Williams.  Nor  is  the  other  representation 
contained  in  the  'same  page  more  correct.  We  allude  to  that  of 
Kiffin  v«  Kiffin,  being  followed  by  Lord  Thurlow  in  Wilcox  v. 
Drake,  2  Dick.  631,  decided  in  1783,  since  in  Wilcox  v.  Drake, 
or  rather  Wilcox  v.  Darker,  the  order  was  made,  referring  it  to  the 
master,  to  approve  of  a  proper  person  to  have  the  custody  of  the 
infant,  with  the  express  consent  of  the  fat  her  himself,  nho,  probably, 
the  more  readily  acquiesced  in  the  arrangement,  in  order  to  relieve 
iiioaself  from  the  burden  of  supporting  his  child;  as  the  father  was 
a  person  not  only  in  a  low  situation  of  life,  and  in  insolvent  circum- 
stances, but  was  iudebted  to  the  infant  in  a  sum  which  he  could 
not  pay,  and  the  infant  himself  was  of  the  age  of  19  years.  {Jacob, 
Bep.  250^  If.) 
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With  respect  to  the  argument  of  the  SoIicitor-Ge«eral  in  the  Ditkt 
of  Beaufort  y.  Bertie^  be  stated, ''  that  there  was  a  dif  eraity  faelweea 
a  natural  parent  and  guardian ;  for  that  if  tlie  latter  was  for  aiairj* 
ing  a  ward  under  his  quality^  it  was  most  usual  for  the  Cpurt  to 
interpose^  but  not  so  in  case  of  a  father's  endeavoring  to  marry  his 
infant  child  to  one  beneath  him/'  Now,  this  is  rather  a  remark^ 
able  concession ;  and  it  is  a  representation  of  the  law  not  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  doctrine  of  sonie  of  the  more  recent  cases,  whiehi 
assuming  that  the  Court  had  extensive  powers  over  a  testamentary 
guardian,  have,  by  the  strangest  piece  of  illogical  reasonii^  ever 
made  use  of,  from  hence  inferred,  the  existence  of  equally  e^.teo' 
sive  powers  over  the  father,  as  if  the  father  were  the  substitute  of 
the  guardian,  and  had  a  power  devolved  on  him,  instead  of  being 
the  mdividud  who  conferred  it.  {See  Butler  v.  Freeman^  Amb. 
302.) 

From  1732,  when  Exparte  Hopkins  was  heard»  until  1756,  no 
case  is,  we  believe,  to  be  found  on  the  subject  of  the  power  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  to  deprive  a  father  of  the  custody  of  his  chil- 
dren, the  question  not  arising  in  Hill  v.  Turner^  1  Atk.  516,  the 
father  of  the  infant  being  in  that  instance  dead ;  but  in  the  year 
17^6,  two  cases  occurred  before  Lord  Hardwicke.  We  allude  to 
Blake  y.  Leigh^  ai^d  Butler  v.  Freeman,  reported  in  Ambler  306» 
301..  In  Blake  v.  Leigh,  the  father  was  a  Komaii  Catholic*  The 
Chancellor,  however,,  did  not  decide  the  case  on  that  ground ;  but^ 
in  appointing  a  guardian,  he  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  father 
had  waived  his  parental  right,  and  had  virtually  consented  to  reliD<» 

Juish  his  power,  which  was  the  ground  of  the  decision  in  Potts  v» 
forton,  in  note  2,  P.  fV.  109,  and  in  Lyons  v,  Blenkin,  Jacob 
245. 

We  have  no  difficulty  in  assenting  to  the  principle, tH>/0ii<i  non^ 
hguria ;  but,  it  is  obvious,  that  this  mode  of  disposing  of  the  mat-* 
ter  virtually  admits,  and  that  in  the  strongest  manner,  the  natural 
and  common  law  right  of  the  father  to  tlie  custody  of  his  childreOi 
which  is,  however,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  if  not  quite  inconsistent! 
yet  rather  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  doctrine  of  the -Court  (^ 
Chancery.  .  Nor  is  the  difficulty  obviated  by  the  distinction  often 
adverted  to,  that  the  existence  of  a  common  law  right  is  consistent 
with  the  controlling  power  of  a  Court  of  Equity.  The  power  here 
exercised  is  not  that  of  controlling,  but  ot  destroying :  since  the 
reslrahit  of  the  right  is,Jn  this  particular  instance;,  of  a  nature  totally 
inconsistent  with  its  existence. 

To  return  to  the  decision  of  Butler  v.  Freemm.  The  father  in 
that  case  stood  in  no  adverse  position  to  the  power  of  the.  Court, 
which  was  not  asserting  its  authority  to  destroy  his  paternal  rights; 
but  the  <]^uestion  was,  whether  it  was  a  contempt  to  marry  a  ward 
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of  liie  Courti  ahhdugh  tb^  fktber  of  ihat  ward  were  living.  Tlid 
V9rf  t^nns  -of  the  que^ion  strongly  recognised  the  paternal  power. 
Lmi  Hardwieke  seems  to  be  perplexed  in  selecting  the  grounds  of 
the  general  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  io  the  case  of  infants,  and  he 
IS)  as  we  have  already  remarked,  rather  at  variance  with  hirosetf  in 
the  years  1737  and  17^.  Id  the  year  1737  he  observed,  <' this 
Court  has.  the  care  and  ordering  of  infants ;  and  though,  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  the  Court  of  Wards  had  a  particular  power  over  them 
aad  lunatics,  yet,  io  every  other  respect,  the  law  as  to  infants  con^ 
baued  as  before,  and  as  the  Statute  of  1£  Car.  2.  c.  £4.  has  dis* 
solved  the  Court  of  Wards  and  Liveries,  the  power  of  this  Court 
oter  in&Hts  is  resulted  back  to  them  again."  (Hill  v.  Turner, 
Atk,  516.)  Let  us  see  how  this  accords' with  Lord  Hardwicke^s 
doctriae  in  17^6*  He  states,  that  ao  objection  had  been  made  to 
the  iaterference  of  the  Court  on  the  ground,  that  "  the  plaintiff's 
father  is  alive,  and  nobody  can  have  the  guardianship  of  him  by  rea« 
son  of  the  pairiu  poteniia  ;  consequently  this  Court  has  not,  and 
if  so,  the  Court  cannot  interfene.  But  (he  adds)  this  Court  does 
act  act  on  the  foot  of  guardianship,  or  wardship:  the  latter  is  totally 
taken  away  by  the  Statute  Car.  2  ;  and  unthotU  claiming  the/or^ 
mer,  and  disclaiming  the  latter ,  the  Court  has  a  general  right  dele« 
gated  by  the  Crown,  as  pater  patriae,  to  interpose  in  particular 
cases  for  the  benefit  of  such  as  are  incapable  to  protect  themselves: 
and,  it  is  no  objection,  that  the  father  of  such  persons  be  living, 
for  tnfanis  in  the  life  of  their  father  sue  by  prochein  amy,  and  de- 
fend by  guardian.  This  Court  will  protect  the  estate  of  the  infant 
against  the  father,  and  prevent  its  coming  into  the  father's  hands* 
It  is  admitted,  the  Court  has  interfered  where  there  has  been  a 
testamemary  guardian.  I  see  no  difference  between  the  cases.  A 
testamentary  guardian  by  the  statute  has  all  the  remedies  at  law 
wbicb  a  father  haa.  But,  1  own,  there  must  be  a  ground  to  bring 
the  matter  before  the  Court ;  and  therefore,  if  the  father  be  living 
and  bo  suit  instituted  here,  the  Court  cannot,  in  this  summary  way, 
inflict  punishment.''  Though  much  of  this  reasoning  be  open  to 
very  considerable  observation,  we  merely  introduce  it  for  the  pur* 
pese,  once  for  all,  of  making  a  remark  which  is  quite  as  applicable 
to  several  of  ibe  subsequent  cases,  when  they  speak  of  the  patria 
potestas,  or  pater  patria  power ;  namely,  that  there  is  an  extraordi* 
nary  anxiety  evinced  by  Lord  Hardwicke,  ahhough  he  talk  in  large 
terms  of  that  particular  power,  to  find  out  some  other  foundation 
on  which  by  possibility  his  judgment  could  rest,  independently  of 
suich  dangerous  and  qiieslionaUe  ground.  It  assuredly  is  not  too 
oiuob  to  say,  that  this  implies  a  very  considerable  distrust  on  the 
pvt  of  that  great  judge  in  the  parens  va/ritf  power,  as  a  l^ttniata 
ground  ef  li^  jurisdiction :  for,  if  he  bad  felt  that  tiie  power  of  tba 
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CrowD^  t«  parefm  patria^  exuting  in  ike  Cmut,  wasunquestioiitblei 
the  very  tenna  in' which  it  is  atated  «re  quite. exteaaiTe  eooiigb  lo 
tttpersMte  the  necessity  of  recurrisig  to  any  odiier  ground  on  whidi 
to  rest  the  jnrisdiction.  To  proceed — whether  in  Butkr  v.  Frt^ 
mtfn  there  was,  or  not>  a  right  applicatbn  of  the  supposed  power 
of  the  Court,  we  must  observe,  it  was  not  an  application  of  it  ad- 
versely to  the  father,  andfor  the  purpose  of  depriving  him  of  the 
custody  of  the  child*  It  nnfortunately  happens  that  we  are  kft 
wholly  without  the  opmion  of  Lord  Harawtche  on  the  qtiesttoo, 
whether,  assuming  the  doctrine  with  respect  to  the  original  exisir 
ehee  of  the  power  of  the  King  as  pater  patrut,  and  its  being  de* 
volved  on  the  Court  of  Chancery  as  indisputable,  it  could  freoi 
thence  be  deduced,  that  the  Court  had  the  power  of  ^Driving  a 
father  of  the  custody  of  his  child.  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  BtUler  v. 
Freeman^  was  not  called  on  to  consider  this  question,  and  he  merely 
decided  that  it  was  a  contempt  to  osarry  a  ward  of  the  Court,  al- 
though the  father  of  such  ward  were  living ;  and  as  he  was  obliged 
to  resort  to  the  doctrine  of  the  King's  po«i*er>as  pater  patM, 
and  likewise  to  other  reasoning,  (the  father  being  the  natural  guai>* 
diau  of  the  infant,)  to  support  his  juriadiotion,  this  affords  a  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  the  paternal  right*  The  abstract  qtieslioo^ 
of  the  power  of  the  Court  of  Chaucery  to  deprive  a  &ther  of  ths 
custody  of  his  child,  seems,  in  some  measure,  to  have  come  before 
Lord  Thurbw  in  Powell  v.  Cleaver ^  £  Bro^  C.  C.  500,  which  wsi 
decided  in  the  year  1789*  The  question,  in  tlMitoase,  involved  the 
right  of  a  stranger  to  appoint  a  guardian  to  an  infant,  whilst  ibe 
father  was  alive. 

Lord  Thurlow  says,  ''It  is  no  where  laid  down,  that  thegoar^ 
cUanship  of  a  child  can  be  wantonly  disposed  of  by  a  third  persom 
The  wisdom  would  be,  nut  to  raise  points  on  such  a  question,  at 
di^  Court  will  take  care  that  the  child  shall  be  educated  propei'ly 
for  his  expectations/'  The  father,  in  that  case,  had  receiwed  a 
benefit  from  ihe  testator.  Speaking  of  Powell  v.  Cleaver,  Lord 
Eldofi,  who  was  counsel  in  it,  ssiys,  ''  It  was  contended  that  the . 
bounty  given  to  the  father  had  put  him  to  his  election,  and  be  could 
not,  after  receiving  that  legacy,  withhold  compliance  with  the  eon* 
dhion  forthe  education  of  his  children.  That  aif^ument  could  not 
sustain  the  jurisdiction.  The  father,  not  knowtag  that  he  was 
making  that  election,  was  at  full  liberty  to  pay  back  the  money. 
But  Lord  Tkurlow^H  opinion  went  on  this,  that  the  law  impoaeda 
duty  on  parents,  and  in  general  gives  them  creiMt  for  abflky  and 
incUnation  to  execute  it.  But  £at  presumption,  like  all  eJhers^ 
wotdd  fkil  in  particular  instances  ;  and  if  an  instance  occurrad  ia 
which  the  father  was  unable  t>r  unwilling  to  execute  that  duty,  and# 
fiulher,  was  actually  proceeding  against  it,  of  necessity  the  St^e 
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wM  pkee  HHXufcere  a  soptrhitending  power  oimr-tfaoee  who  can* 
not  tike  ^re  of  thnnselwesi  and  have  not  tho  benefit  of  that  caiB 
wfakh  ia^  ptMomed  to  be  geoeraUj  effsctuaK  Is  these  eaaea  <ra« 
ferriag  to  PmotU  v.  Cleaver ^  Crtue  v.  Hunter,  and  Exparie  War* 
ner,)  iheM- wat  a  struggle  between  the  fedings  of  the  fatherland  a 
dm  attentmi  to  the  interests  of  the  child,  on  the  condition  that 
hiir  education  should  be  conducted  in  the  manner  prescribed,  which 
was  the  coarse  of  maintenance  and  education  the  best  calculated  lo 
promote  bis  happiness  in  the  state,  in  which  that  fortune  would 
place  him;  But  Lord  Thurlow  look  on  him  the  jurisdiction  on 
this  ground,  that  he  would  not  suffer  the  feelings  of  the  parents  to 
bsve  effect  against  that  duty,  which,  on  a  tender,  just,  and  legiti* 
mate  detiberation,  the  parent  owed  to  the  true  interests  of  the  child, 
sod  bis  lordship  separated  the  person  of  the  child  from  the  father/' 
(10  Ve$.  6n.) 

If  the  State  roust  place  somewhere  a  superintending  power  over 
those  who  cannot  take  care  of  themselves,  which,  by  the  by,  is  in 
some  meaaure  Mr.  Fonblanqne^s  argument,  as  already  noticed,  it 
is  by  no  means  an  indisputable  consequence  that  the  .State  baa 
pkced  that  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  But^  if 
the  foregoing  explanation  of  the  judgment  in  Powell  v.  Cleaver  be 
correct,  it  k  very  important,  because  it  serves  to  show  that. Povetf 
V.  deader  is  the  Jit$t  cau  in  prmi,  to  which  the  doctrine  had  been 
applied,  that  die  Court  of  Chancery,  representing  the  King  as  pisUer 
patria,  bad  the  right  to  deprive  a  father  of  the  custody  of  hb  child, 
and  in4hat  case  nothing  morally  wrong  was  imputed  to  the  fatherv 
The  expression  that  Lord  Thurlow  **  took  on  him  thejurisdictian,^ 
is,  we  believe,  perfectly  correct  in  point  of  fact.  He  literally  seems 
to  be  the  author  or  founder  of  it;  and  the  first  judge  who  en»* 
bodied,  as  it  were,  the  shadowy  lines  of  an  obscure  theory.  -  If 
PoefeUv.  Cleaver  be  the  first  case,  the  application  of  the  doctrine 
to  thk  specific  object  can  only  be  carried  bsck  to  the  year  1789t  a 
period  of  thirty^nine  years  from  the  present  time.  How  it  has 
bippened  that  such  a  jurisdiction,  if  it  ever  did  really  exist,  should 
hive  slept  through  centuries,  and  should,  for  the  first  time,  have 
been  called  forth  and  armed  with  all  its  terrors  to  the  destruction 
not  only  of  the  natural,  but  of  the  common  law  right  of  the  parent, 
at  1  period  no  more  remote  than  thirty-nine  years  from  the  present 
tioie,  It  is  not  easy  to  state  consistently  with  all  that  is  so  oonfi* 
d^niy  assumed  respecting  the  antiouity  and  the  extent  of  such  ju- 
nidioiiow.  If  Lord  Hardwidce,  when  he  decided  Blake  v.  Leigh, 
had'%eefl  "aware  of  the  existence  of  aay  such  principle,  as  is  rcpre* 
itdied  Up  hsveprevailed  in  the  determination  of  Powell  v.  Cleaver^ 
^Lord  Ekkn  had  distinctly  reeoUecled  that  principle,  when  be 
disposed  of  Ljfon$  v.  Blenkmf  it  b  not  eaqr  |o  discover  why  those 
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great  judges  iibould  have  rested  their  judgmaCs  C4i  (htaiippoacd 
acquiescence  of  the  parents.  A  broader.  firiBcipLe.lay  before  tbem  i 
the,  interest  of  the  child  wa/»»  cpnsiaieiitl  j  wkh.  what  ia  stated  t«  ba 
the  prinaiple  of  Poweil  v.  Cleaver^  in.  each  inatance  alone  to  ba 
c(Miai4ered;.  and  the  power  of  the  Court  mghl  have  been  eiertedia 
compel  the  parent  to  a  aubmisaioiu  But  tliefe  is,  aa  we  vrould 
again  remark^  one  observation^  which  may  t>e.  made  on  niost»  if  net 
all  the  caaes  when  ihey  apeak  of  the  power  devolved  by  the  Cso«v% 
as  parens  poiria^  on  the  Court ;  namely^  that  tboiigb  this  pewar  is 
ivirtually  repcesented  to  be  all  in  all  sufficient  to  support  eaeh  f»t 
ticttlar.  deci^iol1^  yet  there  is  a  moat  singular^  not  to;say  ioconsiattnt, 
incUoation  evinced,  by  recurring  te  other*  dtalanct  grounds  eif  jafis* 
diction,,  to  eaublish  the  propriety  of  each  particular  4ecistoR,  aa 
reaaaningi  chiefly,  if  not  altc^etber^  drawn  from.'  other  sourcttk 
Supposing,  however.  Lord  Thurhw  to  have  arrived  at  the  abovs 
€OQci4»sion  in  Powell  v»  Cleaver,  it  was  not  probable  tbal  he  wouU 
feel,  much  hesitation  in  disposing  of  the  next  case  wluch  came  be* 
fore  hioiy  we  allude  to.Crttff  v«  Hunter^  Mr.  Belt's  nole^  S  BriK 
499.  %  Cox,  £42,  1  P.  W,  7.04.  Jacob  25a  In  tbatcaae,  wkicb 
wwitfecided.  in  the  yean  1790,  a  petition  bad  been  preaented  la 
prei^nt  the  Cather  vibo  resided  abroad,  and  was  ao  outlaw  aud  ia^^ 
aohrent,  from  taking  his  *  son  away,  or  improperly  interfering  with 
hia  education.  It  seems  that  affidavita  were  filed  on  botb.  sidf% 
imputiBg  gross  chargeato  the  father  and  to  the  moiber,  the.httiV'of 
whom  bad  the  cuatody  o£  the  child.  lArd  Thurhw  proueuaeed 
an  order  conformably  with  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  aaying,  ^^  that 
tie  womM  not  allow  the  coloe  of  parental  authority  to  work  the  ruin 
of  Ibe  child"  (Mr.  Bek'smte};  aud,  admitting  that  thejuFiadi««> 
tioB  was  questioned  (as,  indeed,  it  well  might  be),  he  added^ ''  b( 
was  of  opinion  that  this  Court  bad  arms  long  enough  to  reajeb^saak 
«  case^aod  to  prevent  a  parent  from  prejudicing  the  heakh  or 
fi^tiKe  prospects  of  hia  child^  and  that  whoever  a  case  waa.heaagkt 
before  him  he  would  aet  on  thia  opiobn.  If  the  House  of  Loidi 
thotight  differently  they  naight  conUol  his  judgment;  but  he.  ocr* 
iainly  would  not  allow  the  child  toi  be  sacrificed  te  the  view  of  Us 
iilhes."  (Same  nole.\  There  was  a  peculiarity  ki  that  icasOi 
We  allude  to  the  father  l^ing-  out  of  ibe  jurisdiction^  and  whicK 
acfiording  to  a  more  recent  decision,  would,  of  itself,  have  beta 
auffioient  to  have  supfM)r(ed  the  judgment  (Lyons  v»  BknU^f 
Jac*) ;  and  it  k  unneeeaaary,  therefore,  to  rest  that  caa&  oa^  the 
application  of  the  power,  as  poteens  pairuit  said  ta  bi  devwived  ea 
the  Courts  tboi^  that  caae  ia  represcmtcd  in  De  MammwUo^.^Ot 
Manmmlle  to  have  been.  disfKMed  of  by  an  applicaiieiii  of  aaek 
powecas  we  have  ahieady^  remarked.  In  a  auksequent  caaet(atf 
ilMOft.  Ca.  Jitcok  2&4*)  the  Court  did  not  prevent  the  father  horn 
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taking  bis  cbildrai  abrMd^  titkough  it  tmposed  terms  on  bim  wbich 
mipiicd  its  power  to  prevent  Mm. 

We  proceed  to  notice  tbe  esse  atready  mentioned^  of  Expatti 
Wariur,  ot  Skinner  v.  Warfier^  4  Bro.  C,  C.  101,  2  Dick,  779> 
which  did  not,  as  erroneoosly  supposed,  ()0  Fes,  63.)  come  before 
Lord  Ihiriow,  bat  was  decided  in  1792  by  the  Lords  Commission^ 
era.  In  thai  case  the  infants  presented  a  petition  for  a  guardian, 
aad  to  restrain  the  father  from  removing  them  from  school.  Tbe 
fitber  bad  become  a  bankrupt ;  had  treated  the  children's  mother 
with  crwelty,  and  had  been  arrested,  and  was  in  Newgate  on  ar- 
ticles to  keep  the  peace  exhibited  by  tbe  mother.  He  had  no 
domicile,  and  was  wholly  unable  to  provide  for  the  infants^  who 
were  supported  by  their  mother  and  relations.  An  order  was  pro- 
aounoed  conformably  to  the  prayer  of  the  petition ;  but  there  is 
Bothiog  to  show  that  the  father  opposed  the  petition,  or  even 
appeared  on  it ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  most  probable  that  the  matter 
psfsed  without  any  notice  on  his  part*  We  should  also  notice,  that 
daring  the  time  Lord  Erskine  was  Chancellor,  be  made  an^  order, 
appointing  a  guardian  to  infants,  on  a  case  of  gross  ill-treatment^ 
coupled  with  cruelty,  on  the  part  of  the  father,  who  had  been  pro* 
seculed  and  imprisoned ;  but  the  order  does  not  appear  to  ha^e 
been  opposed  by  the  father.  {Whitfield  v.  Hales,  12  Vts.  492.) 
As  to  the  subsequent  decisions,  the  anonymous  case,  10  Ves.  G\, 
proceeded  avowedly  on  an  application  of  the  power  of  the  King, 
u  parens  patria,  to  deprive  a  father>  in  constant  habits  of  drunken- 
■esi  and  blasphemy,  of  the  custody  of  his  child.  De  Manrteoille 
V.  De  ManneviUe,  10  Fes.  5%  also  proceeded  on  on  application 
•f  tbeaame  power  to«prevent  a  father^  an  alien  friend,  from  reniov<^ 
ing  his  child  out  of  the  jurisdiction.  But  Lyons  v.  Blenkin, 
Jacob  £45,  seems  rather  to  have  gone  on  the  father's  acquiescence 
in  a  fond  being  applied  by  another  person  to  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  his  children,  and  allowing  them  to  be  brought  up  tvith 
esptctations  founded  on  a  species  of  support  which  he  himself 
could  4iot  give,  and  being  thereby  precluded  from  depriving  his 
cUdren  of  the  beneAts  they  would  obtain.  But  this  evidently 
psKikee  much  of  a  simple^  equitable  principle,  rendering  it  unne- 
cessaiy  to  call  into  its  aid  the  power  of  the  King  as  pater  patria, 
and  was  considered  by  Lord  Hardwicke  as  sufficient  of  itself  in  the 
ease  of  Blake  ▼.  Leigh^  where  no  mention  is  made  of  the  power 
of  the  Crown.  There  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable  passage  in  die 
jadgmemt  of  Lyons  v.  Blenkin,  vi'hich  seems,  resembling  in  Chat 
itspeet  the  passage  we  have  extracted  from  Exparte  Hopkins,  to 
beat  varionoe  wiih  the  absolute  power  exercised  in  the  right  of  the 
t^n$  parens  pairim.  **  Nobody  can  doubt  (says  Lord  Eldon) 
tet'if  LgiwB  a  provision  to  your  child,  it  does  not  give  me^  or  any 
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one  else,  a  rigbt  to  control  jcmr  ctte  of  ber^-not  at  all ;  but,  on 
the  other  band,  if,  when  she  is  y^ung,  I  was  to  gi?e  her  a  conMder- 
able  maintenance  during  her  infancy,  which  yoa  could  not  have 
supplied^  and  a  large  fortone  afterwards,  and  joit,  tlie  father,  per- 
mit her  to  take  the  advantage  of  that  education,  which  could  not 
have  been  afforded  but  through  my  gift,  could  you  afterwards  atop 
short,  and  say  that  she  should  no  longer  have  that  advantage? 
Under  such  circumstances^  the  Court  would  inquire  what  was 
most  for  her  benefit/'  What  is  the  inference  from  these  passages? 
Is  it  not,  that  if  the  father  refused  to  allow  the  child  to  have  (he 
education  so  offered,  the  father  has  a  right  so  to  do,  and  retain  the 
custody  of  his  child  i 

But,  then,  how  is  this  consistent  with  Powell  v.  Cleaver,  as  re- 
presented in  De  Mannevitle  v.  De  Manneville?    Would  not  Ae 
Court  interpose  its  power,  as  representing  the  King,  as  parem 
pairia  ?  Let  us  suppose  a  case.     A  stranger  gives  an  estate  of 
20,000/.  a  year  to  an  infant,  the  eldest  son  of  a  man,  who  has  only 
500/.  a  year.     Would  not  the  Court,  acting  on  its  power  as  parens 
patria,  and  despite  of  every  resistance  the  father  could  make,  take 
that  child  from  him,  and  give  such  child  an  education  con^islentiy 
with  his  large  expectations  ?  Suppose  the  father  was  an  advocate 
for  a  domestic  education,  and  averse  from  public  schools  and  uni- 
versities.    Would  the  Court  suffer  him  to  keep  the  infant  at  home? 
Would  it  not  take  him  from  the  father,  and  send  liim  first  to  one  of 
the  great  public  schools,  and  afterwards  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge? 
Conkl  it,  consistently  with  its  own  modern  decisions,  suffer  the 
wishes  of  the  father  to  have  any  influence  whatever  f  WouM  it  not 
say  to  the  father.  You  shall  not  capriciously  and  wantonly  make  use 
of  your  power,  as  a  parent,  to  deprive  your  child  of  an  education 
sufUble  to  his  expectations?     What  then  becomes  of  the  father's 
refusal,  or  what  is  the  value  of  a  consent  which  he  cannot  withhold? 
If,  on  the  other  baud,  he  for  a  time  tacitly  assent,  he  h  afterwards 
precluded  from  disturbing  the  arrangement ;  bur,  if  he  resist,  he  is 
compelled  into  submission.     Are  these,  or  not,  inconsialencies  f 
And  is  it,  or  not,  the  fact,  that  the  Court  knows  not  on  what  basis 
to  rest  its  roles  in  this  particular  case  ?     And  what  is  worae,  is  if, 
or  not,  true,  that  the  public  know  not  on  what  this  terrific  power 
is  really  founded  ?  is  it,  or  nut,  true,  that  there  is  infinite  confuiion, 
let  the  eye  rest  on  what  part  it  will  of  the  doctrine,  and  the  reasonings 
by  which  it  is  attempted  to  be  supported  ? — that  judges  canaot  be  re- 
conciled to  each  other,  nor  the  same  judge  always  made  to  accord 
with  himself  ?-^that  the  general  power  of  the  Court,  wifh  inspect  to 
appointing  guardians,  has  been  placed  by  different  judges  on  very 
different  grounds? — that  many  of  those  grounds  are  wholly  witenabie, 
and  none  of  diem,  pertmps,  perfectly  satisAictory  ?—  and  lastly,  that  the 
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particalar  power  of  the  Court  to  deprive  a  father  of  tbe  costodj  of 
hit  children,  if  it  be  not  obscured  by  the  antiquity  of  the  doctrine^ 
ifl  uiToUed  in  difficulty  fiir  beyond  that  of  any  other  rule  of  equity, 
which  has  sprung  up  Mrithin  the  same  very  limited  period  i  Before 
we  dismiss  the  case  of  Lyons  v.  Blenkin^  we  should  also  notice  the 
passage  of  the  judgment,  in  which  the  Court,  speaking  of  the 
father,  appears  to  gbnce  at  two  distinct  grounds,  as  if  either  in 
itself  wece  sufficient^  for  applying  the  doctrine  of  the  power  derived 
frooi.the  King,  as  pa^er  pa^rtVe.  ^' There  must  be  some  ground 
(says  Lord  Eidon)  of  imputation  on  him,  or  of  interest  in  them,  to 
warrant  tbe  Court  in  interfering."  The  case  of  Creuse  v.  Hunter 
would,  we^ presume,  be  adduced  as  an  instance  of  tbe  former,  and 
Powetl  V.  Cleaver,  of  tbe  latter  kind.  The  concluding  passages  of 
ihe  judgment  are  also  too  important  to  be  passed  over  without 
notice.  ''  1  find  (observed  Lord  Eidon)  that  the  authorities  have 
gone  further  than  I  thought  tbey  bad.  1  speak  not  of  cases  that 
have  been  cited,  but  of  others  not  usually  mentioned.  There  were, 
I  believe,  some  cases  in  Lord  Northingfon^s  time,  in  which  he  con- 
sidered tliat  the  Court  would  reserve  power  over  a  father,  not  only 
if  be  accepts  a  bounty  given  to  himself,  but  if  he  avails  himself  of  a 
bouaty  given  for  the  maintenance  of  his  children  which  he  mtist 
otherwise  have  provided  at  his  own  expense.^'  Now  the  cases  of 
Creiae  v.  Hunter,  Skinner  v.  Warner,  and  Wilcox  v.  Drake,  had 
been  cited,  and  l^rd  Eldon  himself  had  mentioned  Powell  v. 
Cteavir,  and  Fagmani  v.  Seltrnfu.  If  any.casea  had  gone  beyond 
these,  it  was  very  desirable  that  they  should  have  been  mentioned, 
because  the  subject  is  of  vital  interest  to  every  father  in  the  king- 
dom. 

As  to  the  cases  before  Lord  Northington,  they  seem  to  have 
<hffered  but  little  from  Powell  v.  Cleaver,  and  Lyons  v.  Blenkin, 
in  tbe  particular  circumstance  alluded  to.  If  they  were  decided  on 
the  ground,  that  the  father,  having,  by  being  relieved  from  the 
bunJeo  of  cheating  and  supporting  his  children,  received  a  benefit 
undtf  the  will,  was  therefore  precluded  from  disputing  that  dispo- 
«lioo  of  his  children  which  virtually  deprived  him  of  their  guardian^ 
ship,  and  devolved  it  on  another :  this  is  a  principle  wholly  indepen* 
deat  of  tbe  power,  as  parens  patritB^  and  in  fact  is  nothing  but  an 
application  of  tbe  rtile  of  equity,  which  will  not  suffer  a  person  to 
dispute  the  propriety  of  that  disposition,  which  a  testator  has  made 
of  that  person's  property,  when  he  has  taken  from  the  testator  an 
equivalent;  a  species  of  case  quite  familiar  to  those  who  practice 
intcourta  of  equity,  and  in  which  they  would  say  he  had  made  his 
election.  We  proceed  now  to  notice  some  of  the  cases  not  pre- 
tioiisly  in  print,  which  are  subjoined  to  la/ons  v.  Blenkin.  In 
CdUon  V.  Morris  {Jacob  9.57,  note)  a  considerable  legacy  was 
given  to  the  infant,  with  a  direction  that  her  education  should  be 
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commftted  to  trustees ;  and  a  legacy  was  left  to  her  father  on  can* 
iktion  of  his  not  interfering  in  it.  This  oonditioo  waa  enforced  by 
the  present  Master  of'  the  Roils,  who  required  the  father's  ondef- 
laking  not  to  interfere  in  the  education.  M  o  objection,  it  is  <Af  ioiiiy 
arises  to  this  proceeding,  as  the  legacy  was  a  purchase  of  the  fatber*s 
consent  to  part  with  his  legal  rights  and  the  order  of  the  Court 
tacitly  admits  it.  This  brings  us  to  the  case  of  Shelley  v.  West- 
brooke,  (Jacob  266.)  which  was  heard  by  Lord  Eldan  in  the  year 
1817*  The  petition  of  the  infants  themselves  represented,  that 
their  father  avowed  himself  an  atheist;  and  bad  published  a  work 
deriding  the  Christian  religion,  and  denying  the  existence  of  a  God, 
as  a  creator  of  the  universe,  and  that  he  intended,  if  he  could  get 
the  children,  to  educate  them  as  he  thought  proper.  Lord  Eldon, 
in  his  written  judgment,  spedking  of  the  jurisdiction,  and  alluding 
evidently  to  something  he  had  previously  said,  but  uhich  unfortu« 
tiately  is  not  preserved,  observes :  "  after  the  example  of  Lord 
Thurlow  in  Orby  Hunter's  Case  {Creuse  v.  Hunter),  I  shall  act 
on  the  notion  that  this  Court  has  such  jurisdiction,  until  the  House 
of  Jjords  shall  decide  that  my  predecessors  have  been  unwarranted 
in  the  exercise  of  it.''  The  order  restrained  the  father  and  his 
agents  from  taking  possession  of  the  infants,  or  intermeddling  widi 
them.  In  Courtois  v.  Vincent,  (Jacob  2JB6.)  the  infants  were 
natural  daughters  of  the  testator,  who  had  bequeathed  tbem  con- 
siderable  fortunes.  Notwithstanding  the  mother  insisted  that  they 
should  reside  with  her,  the  Chancellor  appointed  another  persoa 
guardian,  but  directed  the  Master  to  consider  what  intercourse  could 
be  reasonably  allowed,  consistently  with  the  plan  of  their  education, 
under  their  guardian.  We  presume  this  case  was  decided  by  refer- 
ence to  the  principle,  in  some  measure  extended,  of  Powell  v. 
.CkavcTf  it  being  considered  by  the  Court,  that  the  gift  of  a  consider* 
able  fortune  necessarily  implied  that  the  individual  to  whom  that  for- 
tune was  given  should  be  suitably  educated.  This  we  poUect  from 
the  following  passages  in  the  judgment:  '*  The  Court  had  there 
•said,  that  it  would  not  permit  the  father,  wantonly  and  caprici«us^, 
-to  deprive  the  child  of  that  benefit.  As  in  Powell  v.  Cleaver, 
where  benefits  were  given  to  a  child,  on  condition  that  beahonld  be 
educated  in  a  particular  manner ;  the  father  was  not  allovRod  to 
defeat  the  gift.''  (Jacob  265.)  This  brings  us  to  Fa^nani  v.  Sel- 
wyn,  (Jacob  268.)  the  case  of  a  settlement  on  a  female  infant,  «;Aoie 
father  was  dead  and  her  mother  abroad,  on  condition  of  sncb  in- 
fant being  under  the  care  of  the  person  making  the  settlement.  It 
was  referred  to  the  Master  to  consider,  whether  thai  person  should 
-be  appointed  guardian,  taking  the  settlement  into  consideration  i 
The  mother  was  not,  as  far  as  we  can  eoUect,  a  party  in  the  Caase; 
tha  infant  alone  seems  to  have  been  the  plaintiff,  and  ike  person 
making  die  settlement  and  the  trustees  were  the  defeochnts;  and. 
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at  the  answers  admitted  all  the  matters  stated  in  the  bill,  we  infer 
it  was  purely  an  amicable  suit*  Indeed,  it  could  not  be  a  suit  de- 
cisire  of  any  tiling  adverse  tu  the  right  of  the  father  to  the  personal 
custody  of  bis  child,  because  he  had  been  dead  some  years.  We 
cannoty  therefore,  understand  the  judgment  in  Lyons  v.  Blenkin, 
when  it  speaks  o(**wfiat  was  already  settled  in  the  case,  8fc.  of  the 
young  lady  whom  Mr.  George  Selwyn. provided f or  *^  {Jacob  253.) 
Besides^  if  the  plaintiff  was  born  in  1771^  and  the  decree  made  in 
17879  she  was  sixteen  years  of  age ;  and  as  her  father  was  dead,  it 
is  presumed  that  she  might  have  chosen  her  own  guardian.  At  all 
events,  that  case  may  be  laid  on  one  side,  when  we  consider  the 
abstract  doctrine.  We  have  not  adverted  to  the  Westmeath  Case 
{Jacob  251,  note),  where,  notwithstanding  the  wife  had  the  custody 
of  the  children  under  a  deed,  and  she  supported  them,  they  were 
delivered  over  to  the  father  ;  nor  have  we  alluded  to  the  case  of 
Fennham  v.  Lennard,  4  Bro.  P.  C.  302,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
mentioned  in  Mr.  Hargrove's  iiote,  where  a  child  was  taken  from 
his  mother,  who  was  a  Roman  Catholic ;  because  we  think  we  are 
justified,  by  what  fell  from  the  Chancellor  in  Lyons  v.  Blenkin,  in 
concluding,  that  the  Court  would  not  pronounce  a  similar  decision 
10  the  present  day.     {See  Jacob  264,  in  not.) 

Having  thus  reviewed  the  decisions,  let  us  briefly  advert  to  the 
state  of  the  doctrine.  And,  to  begin  with  the  question  of  the  gene-* 
ral  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  the  superintendence 
of  infants,  that  jurisdiction  has  been  by  its  advocates  placed  either, 
^rst,  on  the  analogous  power  over  lunatics  and'  idiot$,ybr  which 
there  is  no  pretence  ;  or,  secondly ^  on  the  assumed  fact,  that  the 
Crown  had  power  over  infants,  cf  which  there  is  no  proof ,  and  the 
assertion  itself,  indeed,  is  drawn  from  a  questionable  source ;  or, 
thirdly f  that  such  power  was  delegated  by  the  Crown  to  the  Court 
of  Ciiancery,  and  of  which,  likewise,  there  is  not  any  proof;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  power  was  acquired 
by  usurpation  ;  or,  fourthly,  that  it  reverted  to  the  Chancery  on 
the  dissolution  of  the  Court  of  Wards,  which  is  uholly  groundless; 
or,  fifthly,  that  the  jurisdiction  belongs  to  the  Court,  because 
guardianship  is  a  trust,  which  position  is  founded  on  a  confusion  of 
terms,  and  is  wholly  untendble. 

But,  if  the  general  jurisdiction  were  established  on  the  most 
'  satisfactory  foundation,  it  may  be  contended  that  it  is  not  a  corol- 
lary deducible  from  it,  that  the  Court  has  the  power  of  depriving  a 
father  of  the  custody  of  his  children.  It  not  only  directly  destroys 
a  natural  and  common  law  right,  but  the  cases  relating  to  it  are 
contradictory,  and  involved  in  great  confusion. 

In  some  of  those  cases,  it  is  virtually  declared  that  a  person 
cannot  deprive  a  parept  of  the  custody  of  his  child,  by  giving  to  that 
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child  a  fortune  {Exparte  Hopkim  ;  Lyons  v.  Blenkin);  but  in 
others^  the  gift  of  the  fortune  is  made  the  ground  of  the  reasoning, 
and  the  parent's  opposition  is  treated  as  wanton  and  capricious ; 
and,  assuming  the  interest  of  the  child  to  be  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  such  parent,  which,  by  the  by,  is  rather  begging  the 
question,  the  child  is  separated  from  that  person  to  whom  he  owed 
his  being.    {Powell  v.  Cleaver;  Courtois  v.  Vincent.) 

Again,  in  one  of  the  cases,  the  father  has  b«eQ  held  to  bate 
waived  his  right  by  accepting  a  certain  pecuniary  and  direct  bene6t; 
whilst,  in  another,  we  are  told,  that  he  might,  if  he  acted  in  igno- 
rance, have  counteracted  this  effect  by  repaying  the  amount,  in 
other  instances,  the  very  relief  from  the  expenses  of  supporting  the 
child,  indirect  as  it  may  be  considered  to  be,  has  been  of  itself 
treated  as  sufficient ;  whilst,  on  other  occasions,  such  relief  has  been 
passed  over,  as  if  of  no  importance.  {Blake  v.  Leigh  ;  Potts  v. 
Norton ;  Powell  v.  Cleaver  ;  Lyons  v,  Blenkin,) 

In  some  cases  the  power  of  the  Crown,  as  parens  patrite,  has 
been  spoken  of  as  all-sufficient :  yet,  in  those  very  cases,  much 
anxiety  has  been  evinced  to  rest  the  decision  on  other  grounds. 

In  some  instances,  the  father's  assent  to  the  Court's  assuming 
the  guardianship,  is  treated  as  all  in  all ;  whilst  in  others  his  most 
decided  resistance  is  considered  of  no  weight,  if  the  Court  ean 
fiEincy  a  benefit  to  the  child,  which  would  be  disappointed  if  tbe 
father  prevailed  in  his  opposition.  These  are  not  the  incongruities 
of  diffierent  judges  merely,  but  it  is  evident  some  of  them  may 
justly  be  ascribed  to  the  same  judge.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten, 
that  one  of  the  most  able  and  aciite  lawyers  this  country  ever  pro- 
duced, has  characterised  the  general  jurisdiction  assumed  by  tbe 
Court  over  infants  as  being  **  an  usurpation  :*^  but  whether  be  was, 
or  not,  right  in  that  opinion,  the  power  to  take  a  child  from  bis 
parent  seems  to  be  of  very  questionable  policy,  and,  at  all  events^ 
IS  of  very  recent  origin,  if  it  be  the  fact  that  it  cannot  be  carried 
farther  back  than  the  year  1789*  We  are  told,  that  there  are  eiher 
cases,  besides  those  in  print,  which  tend  to  establish  this  Ter3K0i- 
traordinary  and  fearful  jurisdiction.  If  those  cases  W^re  roUed 
on,  they  ought  to  have  been  stated.  There  should  be  notkingtiko 
mystery  on  a  subject  which  comes  home  to  tbe  heart  af  vmtf 
father  attached  to  his  children.  The  law  of  England,  Off  a  pcttnt 
of  such  vital  importance,  should  be  free  from  the  slightest  shcidow 
of  doubt.  But,  ias  we  know  nothing  of  any  cases  relative  to  tina 
subject  but  those  which  are  in  print,  we  would,  in  concltiMon^ 
humbly  express  an  opinion,  that  the  authorities  do  not  satisftctorily 
establish  the  poWer  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  deprive  a  father 
of  the  custody  of  the  persons  of  his  children. 
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— — 4)iirqae  ipse  miferrim^  vidi. 

.    LONDON  :—J828. 


Sir, 

I  HATE  read  with  the  utmost  interest  and  satisfaction  att  At 
articles  invour  last  No.  {72)  of  a  religious,  statbtical,  and  fotensic 
nature.    The  lighter  ones  1  have  not  touched.    On  the  ability  of 
the  first  article  in  the  Number  in  particular  respecting  the  modem 
repqblication  in  France  of  the  Bibliotheque  Chretienne,  in  one 
himdred  ^Qlumes,  I  could,  both  as  a  Clergyman  and  a  Protestant, 
enlarge  with  great  sincerity  and  pleasure  :   out  it  would  be  foreign 
from  mw   present   purpose.    The  articles  which  have   mainly 
^£T09S^  my  attention,  so  as  to  occasion  the  following  remarks, 
are  thpie  op  agriculture  and  rent,  savings*  banks,  and  planting 
wa5te  lands.    These,  but  especially  the  two  first,  have  so  fastened 
0^  my  reflection,  and  mingled  themselves  with  impressions  I  have 
derived  from  local  circumstances  which  remain  to  be  stated,  that 
I  could  hardly  satisfy  my  own  mind  without  at  least  recording  my 
thoughts*     As  an  author,  I  have  already  been  taught,  that  profit 
10  not  to  ba  expected ;  and  as  a  country  clergyman,  I  have  no 
ri^  to  expect  that  my  reflections  on  such  subjects  as  the  present 
win  be  of  much  interest  to  the  public.    Still  they  are  connected 
with  such  important  topics,  that  I  am  willing  to  cast  them  on  the 
arena  of  public  opinion.    If  they  are  not  found  wanting,  they  may 
be  useful.    The  bare  possibility  of  their  being  so  warrants  to  my 
own  mind  the  experiment. 

With  respect  to  the  article  that  stands  first  in  your  Number  of 
the  three  I  have  named  i  viz.  that  on  agriculture  and  rent ;  I  could 
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not  help  regretting  the  total  omiasion  in  it  of  a  subject  so  closelj 
allied  to  the  matter  there  treated  \  and  that  it  had  not  been  more 
or  less  touched  on  in  this  particular  connexion :  I  mean,  the  state 
of  the  poor  lawS}  and  the  poor  sji^tem.  I  grant  that  in  other 
places  you  have  discussed  this  subject  with  as  much  fulness  as 
ability  and  enlarged  policy  ;  and  I  am  fully  aware  that  the  article 
in  question  had  objects  in  view  distinct  from  this  panicular  subject 
But  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  the  compulsory  maintenance  of 
the  poor  has  so  vast,  if  I  should  not  rather  say  so  overwhelming  an 
influence  on  the  state  of  agriculture,  especially  in  any  question  of 
relation  between  it  and  manufactures  and  commerce,  that  I 
scruple  not  to  say,  no  practical  truth  can  be  elicited  from  any  view 
of  subjects  of  this  kind  that  omits  all  consideration  of  the  poor 
svstem  in  England.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  defect  in  your 
tnird  article.  The  main  benefit  therefore,  if  any,  that  I  propose 
to  the  public  in  this  attempt,  is  that  of  founding  on  the  admirable, 
and  as  far  as  I  am  capable  of  judging,  indisputable  positions  yott 
have  laid  down,  an  examination  of  the  operations  they  should  hare 
on  our  poor  and  poor  laws. 

Tou  have  proved,  as  I  think  to  demonstration,  that  the  agri- 
cultural interest,  on  every  principle  of  necessity,  justice,  expediency^, 
and  policy,  must  be  the  first  protected  \  although,  as  you  justly 
state,  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  are  only  second 
to  it.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  it. is  only  necessary  to  go  back  to 
first  principles.  The  soil  unquestionably  is  that,  which  first 
created  wealth  for  originating  and  stimulating  manufacturing  and 
commercial  exertions.  To  failure  in  the  soil  also  must  failure  in 
these  two  last  sources  of  wealth  be  attributed.  If  the  case  can  be 
for  a  moment  supposed  of  the  farmers  being  in  a  body  obliged  to 
throw  up  their  farms ;  of  the  landlords,  either  from  inexperience, 
disinclination,  or  other  causes,  being  deterred  from  farming  their 
lands  themselves ;  and  thus  laborers  thrown  out  of  employ^  and 
the  land  producing  no  fruit ;  it  is  obvious  that  all  stimulus  to 
manufacturing  invention,  all  commercial  enterprise,  must  at  oqc6 
be  annihilated.  It  needs  no  great  stretch  of  discernment  to 
discover  this.  The  only  wonder  is,  that  a  principle  so  simple  in 
itself  should  be  actually  almost  crushed  by  the  blindness  of  sup* 
posed  (for  after  all  it  is  but  supposed)  competition  and  rivalry  of 
conflicting  interest  in  its  application. 

I  do  not  feel  at  all  equal  to  the  nice  points  of  prices  of  grain, 
privilege  of  importing  com,  protecting  duties,  &c.  My  arguments 
will  be  simple,  and  those  of  common  sense  onlv.  The  community 
may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  properly  employea  through  its  repre- 
aentatives,  in  taking  care  that  the  owners  and  tillers  of  the  soil  io 
not  carry  off  too  large  a  share  of  the  nation's  weahlw     But  wbat>- 
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ever  remedies  of  this  kind  may  be  oeedful,  one  thing  must  be  clear 
The  land,  as  the  law  indeed  itself  already  says,  ought  not  wholly 
or  even  mainly  to  maintain  the  poor.     Tne  land  has  not  created 
the  burden  ;  the  land  ought  not  to  be  left  alone,  or  all  but  alone^ 
to  sustain  it.    Look  into  the  state  of  agricultural  parishes.     Is 
there  any  one  who  will  say,  that  in  a  ny  of  these  the  soil  is  not 
ready  to  maintain  all  that  till  it  ?   The  farmer  does  not  ask  any 
other  class  to  maintain  his  laborers  for  him;  or  if  he  does,  it  b 
in  a  proportion  not  worth  mentioning.     Look  again  into  the  state 
of  odier  large  commercial  towns,  or  manufacturing  districts.     In 
either  or  both  these,  who  support  the  parochially  relieved  poor  ? 
Unquestionably  very  many  (and  that  to  a  burdensome  amount), 
who  receive  no  benefit  whatever  from  their  labor  j  excepting  indi- 
rectly, as  all  the  community  at  large  do  in  their  turns  from  every 
thing  ;  whether  com,  manufactures,  or  commerce  ;  that  is,  througa 
their  being  the  instruments  of  obtaining  certain  articles,  for  which 
full  price  is  paid,  and  a  fair  profit  annexed.     Now,  is  not  this  a 
flagrant  inequality  and  injustice  I  In  parishes  partly  agricultural 
and  partly  commercial,  the  soil  chiefly  supports  those  in  necessity 
who  labor  for  the  profit  of  others,  not  of  them.     In  parishes 
partly  agricultural  and  partly  manufacturing,  agricu  ture  is  taxed 
in  a  tenfold  measure  to  supply  the  wants  of  needy  artisans  and 
handicraftsmen,  both  in  agriculture  and  manufacture.'    Lastly,  In 
agricultural  parishes  only,  the  shopkeeper's  payment  to  the  poor 
being  as  a  drop  in  the  ocean,  the  farmer  and  (because  through  him^ 
therefore  with  him)  the  landlord'  pay  all.     Is  not  this  monstrous 
in  a  well-regulated  country  ?  Let  any  unequal  and  disproportionate 
profits  either  of  the  landlord  or  farmer,  or  both,  if  they  can  be 
shown  to  be  such,  be  checked  by  becoming  restrictions  on  thest 
profits.    But  let  not  the  burdens  produced  by  others  be  laid  on 
their  shoulders.    Let  this  unfairness  at  least  be  removed.     Let  not 
those  who  sit  by  to  witness  their  neighbor's  gain  be  compelled  to 
have  this  very  gain  made  an  occasion  of  almost  exclusive  taxation 
and  impost  on  themselves. 

The  practical  difficulty  is,  how  can  this  be  remedied?  t 
answer,  I  think  it  is  possible,  and  that  on  fair  and  equal  grounds, 
first.  Let  all  manufacturing  edifices  and  all  commercial  buildings,* 

>  W^en  the  landlord  and  farmer  are  mentioned  together,  though  for  the 
smke  of  brevitv  I  omit  the  titheholder,  every  argument  I  make  use  of  ap- 
plies with  precisely  the  same  f«>rce  to  this  tiiird  party  as  to  the  other  two : 
tiM  stake  in  the  land  being  precisely  of  the  same  nature. 

*  I  see  no  reabon  why  funded  property  should  be  taxed  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  The  uaiional  creditor's  income  is  not  so  created,  as  t^"  increase 
paQperism  :  neither  do  the  leaped  professions, or  the  amy  and  ttavyi swell 
the  Hit  of  pauptn,  but  the  coArary» 
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whether  shops,  factories,  warehouses,  or  compting-houses,  be 
lajted  in  some  reasonable  proportion,  as  the  law  iii  fact  authorises^ 
to  the  profits  arising  from  them  to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor. 
Next,  as  it  will  sometimes  happen,  that  the  wealth  arising  out  of 
thes^  concerns  is  spent  in  parishes  distinct  from  those  flroni 
whence  the  labor  proceeds,  it  would  be  desirable,  if  the  sums 
arising  from  these  sources  in  aid  of  the  poor  rate  could  be  collected 
ih  counties  or  districts^  so  as  to  form  a  middle  course  between 
too  local  and  too  general  distribution.  My  reason  for  this  sug* 
g^stion  I  will  state  presently.  Again :  if  no  better  mode  can  be 
devised  for  stttaining  a  knowlege  of  the  incomes  derived  from  ina* 
nufactures  and  commerce  than  that  adopted  uiider  the  income 
tax,  even  this  ought  to  be  resorted  to,  rather  than  these  sources  of 
Wealth  be  wholly  exempt  from  payment  to  the  poor.  The  advan* 
tages  that  would  arise  to  the  whole  community  from  the  manufac*' 
turing  and  commercial  interests  being  practically  *  brought  to  bear 
theit  reasonable  share  in  support  of  the  indigent  poor  would  be 
threefold ;  and  in  diis  threefold  division,  the  first  only  would  be 
^f  a  pecuniary  nature. — ^First,  What  is  now  felt  by  the  land  as  a 
burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  when  the  aid  of  these  two  important 
dasses  was  obtained,  would  almost  cease  to  be  one.  Secondly, 
Not  only  would  a  vast  pecuniary  relief  be  afforded,  and  that  per* 
hap^  widiout  the  change  being  very  sensiblv  felt  by  any  class,  but 
the  additional  payment  would  bring  along  with  it  additional  weight 
bf  con8ult2ltlon  and  counsel.  It  is  obvious,  that  those  Nirho  make 
this  additional  paytni^nt  should  have  their  proportionate  share,  di*- 
fectly  or  indirectly,  in  the  government  of  the  concerns  of  the  paid 
poof ;  and  interest  being  added  to  public  spirit  and  humanity,  a 
large  number  of  valuable  counsellors  would  probably  be  obtained, 
who  ate  now  fbt  the  most  part  either  careless^  or  at  least  inefficient 
1)ystanders.  Lastly,  All  schemes  for  remedying  want  of  employe 
fhent,  either  in  any  one  or  all  of  the  three  branches,  would  be  best 
digested  and  acted  on,  when  all  had  a  common  interest  in  keeping 
down  the  general  burden  \  whilst  each  would  be  it  s^sohaUe 
check  on  any  undue  preponderance  in  the  other :  and  if  the  right 
of  voting  livete  proportioned  in  some  way  *  to  the  sums  paid,  this 
bakilce  Would  be  kept  in  proper  order.  1  can  anticipate  no  possible 
reasonable  objection  to  these  proposals,  if  the  two  following  asser^^ 
tions  are  admitted.  First,  That  undue  depression  of  the  land  must 
^iflFect  the  nation  at  large.    Beccmdly,  That  those  who  create  a  bur- 

>  I  tay  pructicMfj  because  in  theory  the  law  says  so  already. 
.    *  This  omiUfyiiig  cxpressioo  is  accessary,  provided  the  properties  newly 
introduced  into  the  poor's  rates  w«re  assessed  and  levied  in  counties  or 
kundredi. 
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den  on  the  soil»  ought  not  themsdres  to  be  exempt  from  their  share 
in  the  relief  of  it. 

With  these  additional  accessions  both  of  resources  and  consnl- 
tationt  let  me  now  inquire  whether  some  glaring  inconTeniences 
in  the  details  of  the  poor  system  might  not  be  alleriated,  if  not 
altogether  removed.  First>  I  am  persuaded  the  money  paid  on  the 
^score  of  either  unemployed  or  partially  employed  poor  (amongst 
the  partially  employed  poor  I  will  include  all  whose  family  as  a 
whole  cannot  be  maintained  by  the  work  it  can  procure)  may  be 
considerably  reduced.  Commerce,  I  beliere,  produces  no  very 
large  numoer  of  relierable  poor ;  though  far  more  than  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  sum  at  present  paid  to  the  poor  by  commerce. 
Shopmen,  porters,  warehousemen,  &c.  are  not  only  well  paid, 
but  are  commonly  much  more  provident  than  the  manufacturing 
poor.  From  this  last-named  class  it  is  that  the  burden  mainly 
comes.  With  respect  to  this  class,  the  circumstance  of  master 
mamufacturers  paying  something  in  proportion  to  their  profits  to- 
wards the  poor,  would  create  in  them  at  once  a  disposition  to  giwp 
their  advice  and  information  as  to  the  poor  of  their  own  depart- 
ment, whether  in  parish  vestries,  or  in  some  way  to  petty  or  quar- 
ter sessions  ;  though  chiefly,  I  apprehend,  in  vestry.  The  manu- 
facturer too  would  have  a  stimulus  of  a  self-interested  kind  to  add 
to  the  becoming  impulses  of  justice  and  liberality — for  giving  his 
workmen  a  fair  compensation  for  his  labor :  fair,  I  mean,  after 
striking  a  balatlce  between  the  state  of  his  own  receipts  and  his 
workmen's  needs.  The  agriculturist  would  be  greatly  encouraged 
by  this  to  do  the  same  to  his  men.  He  would  not  consider  the 
maintenance  of  a  moderate-sized  or  even  a  large  family  by  labor 
alonie  without  poor's  rate,  so  hopeless  a  thing  as  it  now  is.  He 
also  would  be  willing  to  give  his  best  adrice  and  information  in 
vestry,  whenever  the  farming  laborers  were  out  or  short  of  work. 
In  both  cases,  a  labor-rate,  on  the  plan  adopted  at  Oundle  in  Bed- 
fordshire, would  more  than  probably  be  unanimously  consented  to  : 
the  manufacturer  taking  the  artisans,  the  tradesman  or  commer- 
cial-man those  of  his  department,  the  farmer  the  laborers.  If 
these  remedies  were  insufficient  to  meet  a  sudden  or  extreme  case 
of  stoppage  of  employ  (the  extremity  alone  warranting  the  plan), 
then,  and  then  only,  the  house  row  or  rounds-men  system  on  an 
enlarged,  equitable,  parochial  plan  to  be  resorted  to,  as  a  last,  and 
on^f  as  a  last,  resource.  Lastly,  Some  plan  might  be  devised  for 
the  public  works  of  a  parish,  chiefly  those  m  the  surveyor's  depart- 
menty  to  receive  a  proportion  at  least  of  the  unemployed ;  and  the 
wages  payable  to  those  to  be  assessed  by  a  c€mimittee>  deputed  to 
watdi  over  the  manner  in  whidi  eadi  does  his  work.  By  the  help 
<tf  diese  various  and  Ample  remedial  processes,!  feel  persuaded  tha 
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eril  of  unemphyed  at  Idrst^  and  I  believe  of  pariiatty  empi^6gii 
poor  alitoj  would  be  abated  to  an  incredible  degree,  if  net  cea«e  al- 
togedier.  •       ^ 

2.  Another  point,  in  which  amendment  seems  feasible^  is^  thtft 
public,  I  mean  legislative,  parliamentary  wisdom  should  lay  down 
a  scale,  not  merely  to  assist ^  but  to  govern  the  regulation  of  purish 
allowances,  according  to  the  number  of  adults  or  children  m 
families,  proportioned  to  the  fluctuating  price  of  com,  with  care 
that  the  maximum  and  minimum  should  not  be  brought  too  near 
together.  This  would  be  a  great  relief  to  parish  officers^  vestries^ 
and  magistrates*  It  might  be  left  to  be  assessed  in  counties  at  the 
quarter  sessions  either  annually,  half-yearly,  or  quarterly,  as  might 
seem  advisable.  To  any  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  attend 
parish  vestries  it  cannot  he  unknown,  how  little  it  is  the  disposition 
or  practice  to  revise  the  regular  allowances ;  and  likewise,  in  the 
first  instances  of  a  pauper's  getting  on  the  pay-li^t,  how  little  pains 
are  taken  to  adjust  accurately  that  portion  of  his  needs  which  the 
parish  is  called  on  to  supply.  Even  however  if  there  were  more 
care  and  diligence  in  this  matter  than  there  is,  it  ought  to  be  coo* 
sidered  a  relief  to  the  contendit^  parties  (for  such,  I  fear,  unhap- 
p9y  is  really  the  only  name  by  which  they  can  be  called)  to  have 
this  matter  settled^r  and  between  ijiem*  To  the  parish  officevs 
it  must  obviously  be  pleasanter  to  avoid  dispute  and  difference  on 
this  subject,  provided  justice  can  be  done  to  the  parish  withoot  it: 
and  it  may  be  presumed  to  be  a  relief  to  individual  magistrates 
likewise,  to  have  this  matter  settled  by  the  whole  body  collectively. 
After  the  general  scale  of  allowance  is  fixed,  all  that  is  required  m 
special  cases  in  excess  of  this  allowance  must  be  brought  under 
the  head  of  extraordinary  payments ;  and  in  these  cases,  the  alkyw« 
ance  being  made  up  of  ordinary  and  extraordinary  relief 'together^ 
it  would  be  desirable  to  put  the  letters  Exty*  against  each 
name  iti  the  weekly  pay-list,  that  in  reading  over  these  names  the 
attention  of  the  vestry  may  be  specially  called  to  them.  la 
adjusting  this  scale,  what  it  should  direct  the  officers  to  would  be, 
ham  much  money  each  person  or  family  would  require  ;  and  then 
as  to  the  rest,  there  must  be  a  discretion  left  with  the  vestry^  co 
determine  what  proportion  of  this  sum  the  pauper  and  his  fainiljr 
may  be  reasonably  calculated  to  earn.  In  aiming  to  ascertain  this 
point,  the  united  information  of  the  farmer  and  the  manufactmex^ 
the  merchant  and  the  shopkeeper,  brought  together  by^  one  ooHft- 
noon  bond  of  self-interest,  will  be  of  the  utmost  value.  If  in  souse- 
cases  it  cannot  be  precisely  determined,  in  these  the  balance  mS 
doubt  should  be  thrown  slightly  on  the  side  of  the  paupttr.  After 
this  computation,  should  complaint  arise,  the  province  o£  die 
magistrates,  already,  it  diould  be  rememberefl,  overwhefaned  witb 
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jeikMiids  on  hi*  gratuitoustime  and  attention,  so  as  to  make  all 
reaioiiable  economy  of  both  a  fit  object  of  public  regard,  will  be 
simply  that  of  hearing  evidence,  as  to  whether  the  computed 
anonqt  of  earnings  has  been  fairly  calculated  or  not,  and 
adjjDdging  or  withholding  farther  relief  accordingly.  I  feel  satis* 
fiid  that  some  svch  arrangement  as  this  would  lower  the  poor  rates 
exceediogly :  for,  notwithstanding  their  burdensome  character  on 
those  who  pay  to  them,  the  supioeness  of  the  payers,  in  the  absence 
of  some  such  simplifying  process  as  this,  in  going  on  from  week  to 
week  in  blind  and  improrident  allowances,  is  such  as  would  excite 
the  utmost  astonishment  to  witness. 

S.  The  last  remedy  that  occurs  to  me,  capable  of  y^tj  extensive 
application  for  the  alleviation  of  the  poor  rates,  is  either  a  strict 
enforcement,  or  else  a  fresh  enactment,  of  laws  for  the  prevention 
and  punishment  of  bastardy.    A  more  cruel  hardship  does  not  exist 
than  this  to  the  payers  of  the  poor  rates ;  even  putting  aside  the  awful 
extent  of  its  wickedness  and  immorality.     Regarded  merely  in  a 
statistical  point  of  view,  it  requires  prompt  and  vigorous  suppres- 
sion.   The  following  suggestions  therefore  I  offer,  though  I  am  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  criminal  law,  either  previous  to  or 
since  Mr.  Peel's  most  inestimable  improvements,  to  know  how  far 
they  are  akeady  met  by  the  existing  statute-book.     In  practice^  the 
father  is  at  present  for  the  most  part  ih^  only  party  visited  with  punish- 
ment and  compensation  to  the  injured  community :  and,  doubtless^ 
the  seducer  should  receive  the  first  and  heaviest  stroke.  But  the  mo« 
tberhas  a  heavy  debt  she  owes  to  society,  which  she  ought  to  be 
made  to  pay  in  a  manner  somewhat  proportionable  to  her  guilt : 
besides,  the  father  in  very  many  cases  before  the  hour  of  visitation^ 
or  even  public  suspicion  arrives,  contrives  to  get  out  of  the  way, 
and  evade  the  hand  of  justice*     This,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  admitted 
to  be  a  fact  by  those  competent  to  judge  of  it.    What  I  would 
pBopose,  therefore,  is  this — ^Let  the  father  still  continue  to  have  the 
buiden  of  maintenance  thrown  on  him,  where  he  can  meet  it  \  and 
where  he  c^not,  let  imprisonment  and  hard  labor  be  inflicted* 
Bot  for  the  mother,  let  her  also  not  escape  unpunished.     She  has 
Dmch  to  answer  for ;  and  it  is  fit  she  should  be  made  an  example 
of  in  the  way  of  punishment,  if  not  for  her  own  good  (which  it  is 
to  be  hoped  would  often,  if  not  always,  ensue),  *at  least  as  a  warn- 
ing to  others.     Her  condition  indeed,  as  soon  as  the  helpless  babe 
is  bom  into   the  world  (the  innocent   occasion,  alas !  of  much 
angry  feeUng  and  contention,  and  too  often  perhaps  at  once  the 
nwteparoit  of  perjury,  and  the  wailing  child  of  misery)— her  con^ 
dition  for  the  present  is  one  of  some  sort  of  compassion,  and  for  a 
time  nattti^  and  religion  allow  this  .claim  to  be  respected :   but 
that  time  past*  fompadsion  any  longer  continued  becomes  morbid* 
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JPity  must  no  longer  ivmait).  Blame  and  punishment  most  foQow. 
She  ought  to  be  handed  orer  to  the  laws  of  the  countrj ;  and  these 
should  visit  her  with  punishment,  though  her  indooent  babe^ 
necessarily  oblige  d  togo  where  she  goes,  dbould  at  the  same  time 
receive  both  her's  and  all  other  necessarjf  protection.  Nay,  lest 
the  unhappy  ofispring  of  guilt  should  be  subject  to  the  harsli  fisi« 
tation  of  the  unworthy  mother  writhing  under  a  sense  of  the 
punishment  she  is  suffering,  as  she  will  say,  through  it  ;  but  as  the 
community  will  say,  and  say  justly,  through  herself:  provisioni 
should  be  made  to  prevent  ill-treatment,  and  secure  care  more  and 
better  than  her  own,  without  withdrawing  the  child  from  tht 
parent.  The  present  state  of  our  prisons,  bridewells,  and  houses 
of  correction,  admits  of  all  this.  In  united  parishes,  too,  houses  of 
industry  might  perhaps  be  made  available  to  this  object ;  and  sola 
these  cases  save  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  prisons,  &c.  at  alL 
After  considerable  reflection,  and  certainly  not  without  reluctance 
at  having  to  suggest  any  penal  remedy,  I  grieve  to  say  no  other 
efllectual  one  for  thb  flagrant  evil  and  hardship  occurs  to  me| 
though  I  should  like  to  hear  of  a  better,  if  there  is  one }  and  one 
more  lenient,  if  adequate  to  its  purpose.  The  evil  itself  is  one 
that  ought  to  be  checked  in  some  way  or  other,  as  far  as  laws  can 
do  it.  It  is  nothing  but  the  most  morbid  humanity  that  can  stiod 
in  the  way  of  attempts  for  its  diminution.  In  diis  good  and  to 
society  almost  just  work,  religion,  morals,  and  political  wisdom, go 
hand  in  band. 

I  have  thus  touched  on  three  very  important  remedial  measures, 
which  I  cannot  help  thinking  would  tend  materially  to  lighten  the 
burdens  produced  by  the  poor  laws.  Alleviation,  it  has  been  re* 
peatedly  asserted  by  high  and  public  political  wisdom,  is  all  that 
can  be  at  present  looked  for  ^  and  this  is  all  that  is  here  proposed. 
t  will  now  briefly  state  the  personal  and  local  circumstances 
adverted  to  at  my  opening,  which  have  led  to  the  present  sugges- 
tions, after  reading  the  three  articles  of  your  review,  named  in  my 
title-page. 

I  am  the  incumbent  of  a  large  and  populous  midland  pai;ish, 
whose  name  also  appears  in  the  front  of  this  tract.  When  I  saf 
large  and  populous^  I  mean  rather  relatively  to  its  fuUure  and  <ff* 
cumstanceSf  than  positively  as  to  its  size  and  number.  It  has 
about  six  thousand  acres  and  three  thousand  inhabitants.  It 
consists  of  three  townships.  But  the  township  which  has  par- 
ticularly called  forth  the  present  observations  is  that  which  giret 
name  to  the  whole  parish.  This  has  about  four  thousand  acres;  a 
large  proportion  of  which  is  boggy,  forest  land,  lately  enclosed  \ 
and  about  eight  hundred  pounds  is  paid  annually  to  the  poor> 
besides  surveyors'  rates,  which  have  of  late  been  anusoally  heavy* 
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I  imagine  I  am  not  far  from  the  mark  in  saying,  diat  the  arerage 
annual  value  of  the  unimproved  forest  land  is  rather  under  than 
exceeds  the  average  sum  paid  througliout  the  parish  to  die  rates  } 
yiz*  about  four  shillings  an  acre.  The  rest  of  the  land  through- 
out the  township  is  of  very  indiflferent  quality,  and  likewise  in  a 
rery  tow  state  of  cultivation ;  probably  from  the  extreme  poverty 
of  the  parish.  I  am  not  bringing  this  case  forward  as  an  instance 
of  a  very  depressed  parish*  as  to  its  rates,  conapared  with  its 
rental  %  but  the  most  distressing  circumstances  of  the  place  yet  re^ 
main  to  be  added.  First,  There  is  not  one  opulent  person  in  the 
%rhole  township :  neithet  is  there  one  single  inhabitant  that  can 
be  said  to  have  made  a  fortune,  whether  in  farming,  manufacture, 
or  trade.  Next,  another  very  distressing  feature  is,  that  the  popu* 
lation  is  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  manufacturing :  for  the  farmin|; 
laborers  are  next  to  none,  there  being  little  either  of  capital  or 
spirit  to  lead  to  their  employ.  And  lastly,  what  is  perhaps  worse 
than  all,  whatever  wealth  is  obtained  from  the  manufacturing 
hatids  is  carried  to  other  places :  chiefly,  either  to  the  county  town, 
or  to  a  thriving,  opulent  town  about  seven  miles  distant :  there 
being  no  master  manufacturer  in  the  place.  This  last  feature  is 
what  occasioned  my  suggestion  in  a  former  passage,  diat  pitmdod 
the  manufacturing  ptonts  were  to  be  taxed  at  all  proportionably  to 
the  )>oo1r,  it  shoukl  be  by  districts  of  either  hundreds  or  counties* 
Why  I  diink  this  ought  to  be  a  general  regulation^  is,  becsmse, 
although  the  circumstance  I  am  here  stating  presents  itself  in  the 
most  aggravated  possible  shape  in  the  township  I  am  describings 
yet  the  evil  of  manufacturing  wealth  arising  out  of  places  where 
the  accumulators  of  it  do  not  reside,  is  not,  I  believe,  at  all 
tincomAon.  I  have  from  necessity,  in  consequence  of  an  insolvent 
tenant  quitting  his  farm,  and  leaving  it  in  a  state  of  dilapidation, 
been  an  involuntary  occupier  in  this  township  of  one  hundred  and 
itxty  acres  of  vicarial  glebe  land :  sixty  forest  land  (mostly  unim* 
jnroved),  one  hundred  old  indosure.  On  this  land  I  have  been 
obliged  to  build  a  cottage  and  several  farm  buildings.  These  I 
will  throw  out  of  the  account :  both  the  capital  employed  in  them> 
imd  its  interest.  I  have  farmed  this  land  for  five  years,  not  indeed 
with  the  benefit  of  direct  personal,  but  what  is  next  to  personal 
knowlege^— with  I  believe  a  fair  degree  of  spirited  and  active^ 
though  not  expensive,  management;  and  I  question  whether  there 
ts  a  nurm^  in  the  township  who,  if  he  were  appealed  to  for  hi^ 
honest  opinion,  could  say  otherwise,  than  it  has  been  as  well 
farmed^  and  as  mudi  improved  within  the  same  space  of  time,  as 

Muse  "parish**  here  as  the  most  familiar  term,  though  the  place  is  a 
township,  as  already  stated. 
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any  farm  in  thb  place.  Now  let  me  state  the  reault.  For  five 
years,  after  the  most  careful  and  exact  account  kept  of  every  the 
mimitest  produce  of  the  farm,  down  to  every  egg  and  head  of  pouU 
try,  not  tmejarlhing  of  rent  has  been  obtained :  in  other  words,  no 
surplus  remains  after  the  expenses  of  the  farm  have  been  paid.  That 
which  in  the  hands  of  a  careless  and  neglectful,  or  at  least  not  tm* 
proving '  tenant,  used  to  bring  in  an  annual  rent  of  nearly  one 
hundred  and  forty  pounds,  nctw  produces  no  rent.  If  I  were  to 
sell  up  now,  the  stock,  &c.  on  the  land  mightpay  for  perhaps  two- 
thirds  of  the  expense  of  the  buildings,  and  no  more. 

Now  then,  as  a  suflFering  occupier,  I  can  state  the  effect  of  the 
poor  laws  on  this  unfortunately-conditioned  parish.  It  is  this. 
For  want  of  capital,  and  from  tlie  efiect  of  seclusion  from  stimulus 
to  exertion,  the  land  in  this  place  has  unquestionably  been  as  little 
improved  as  that  of  any  place  whatever  that  could  be  named  in-  the 
neighborhood.  But  the  evil  is  here.  The  poor  have  taken  off  aU 
the  spare  capital.  The  land,  and  die  land  only  (for  the  rated 
houses  vntAottt  land  hardly  deserve  to  be  named  as  an  exceprionr)) 
bears  the  burden.  It  has  to  support  a  hungry,  distressed  population, 
continually  liable  to  sadden  irruptions  of  extraordinary  failure  of 
work ;  and  with  all  it  pays,  I  am  confident  a  great  deal  of  abject 
poverty  is  to  be  met  with :  I  mean,  not  the  eflFect  of  wilful 
indolence.  The  poor  rates  are  a  drag  on  the  little  property  there 
ist  scattered  too  as  it  is  through  a  large  number  of  hands*  Now, 
my  firm  belief  is  that  if  the  three  measures  I  have  ventured  to  pro* 
pose  should  be  put  in  force,  or  where  necessary  be  enacted,  the 
poor  rates,  of  this  township  would  be  lowered  at  least  one-half. 
Who  is  there  that  doubts,  if  I  am  correct  in  this  opinion,  that 
a  tone  aikl  spirit  would  be  given  to  agriculture  by  such. a  relief? 
The  personal  history  I  have  related,  by  no  means  uncommon  I  be» 
lieve  in  its  nature^  though  probably  so  in  its  degree,  to  clerical 
owners  of  land,  might  well  be  adduced  as  a  warning  to  the  tithes- 
holder,  did  the  present  argument  require  it ;  and  such  cases  most 
suggest  the  hope,  that  if  more  inclosures  are  deemed  desirable^ 
commutation  of  tithe  for  land  may  not  appear  essential  to  them ; 
fior  so  numerous  have  cases  of  this  kind  been,  that  itis  not  fairly  to 
be.  expected  of  the  titheholder,  that  he  should  so  far  forget  what 
is  <)ue  to  l^roself  and  those  who  succeed  him,  as  to  -consent  to  t 
iiiea)Bttre>  so  manifestly  injurious.  But  the  object  with  which  I 
make,  this  statement  is  simply  to  show  by  a  strong  practical 
example  what  a  serious  load  the  poor  rales  inflict  on  die  latid^ 
Imwi  unequally  this  load  is  borne  foe  the  interests  of  the  comoHinity 

»  I  add  this  last  epithet,  because  the  forest  land  was  let  to  a  different 
person,  whose  management  this  expression  is  nrieant  to  describe* 
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at  krge ;  and  liow»  without  going  tbe  lengths,  of  attempting  to  tt^ 
move  altogether  a  system  that  has  taken  too.  deep  root  to  make  it 
desirable  that  it  should  be  hastily  and  abruptly  eradicated,  them 
mre  yet  seyeral  mild  remedies  that  may  he  benefieially  resorted  t0| 
to  soften  its  rigor.  Others  I  prbpose  stating  in  the  sequel  of  diis 
letter.  But  these  are  all  I  would  propose  in  the  present  con* 
nezion. 

Before  I  part  with  this  branch  of  my  subject,  I  must  disclaim  all 
wish  to  throw  anything  like  a  distressing  or  unequal  burden  ^ther 
on  commerce  or  manufacture ;  but  especially  on  the  Jatter.  fie» 
cause  this  latter  has  occasioned  the  burden,  it  is  not  therefore  tea* 
sonable  that  the  'whoU  burden  so  occasioned  should  be  thrown  oo 
them.  No.  This  would  be  running  into  the  opposite  extreme* 
Moreover,  it  is  due  to  the  manufacturing  interest  in  partioulan, 
though  to  the  commercialal  to  in  9  certain  degree,  to  remark,  that 
to  the  capital  employed  by  them,  and  thrown  into  the  general  storey 
the  country  has  been  very  materially  indebted  for  the  v^or  with 
which  it  was  enabled  to  sustain  a  king  and  expensive  war,  out  of 
which  England  came  out  glorious,  and  Europe  free.  To  have 
aided  this  splendid  result  in  the  manner  and  degree  the  manur 
£aeturing  interest  did,  is  no  m^an  praise.  It  is  praise  that  ought 
Hot  to  be  grudged  or  withheld.  Tet  in  the  midst  of  these  consir> 
derations,  it  must  not  at  the  same  time  be  overlooked,  that  whilst 
the  nation  was  thus  aided,  indiTiduals  were  enriched  :  the  ^ouret 
of  their  riches  became  an  occasion  of  inunense  burdens  oa  the 
land;  and  from  those  burdens  they  are  the  last  who  should  daka 
exetnprion.  In  the  hour  of  exigency  and  distress  too,  the  popur 
lation  created  by  manufactures  fly  to  agriculture,  and  aknoat  -tt) 
agriculture  alone,  for  relief. — Connected  with  these  remarks,  a 
striking  specimen  of  voluntary  aid  afibrxled  to  the  distressed  manii^ 
factorers  by  the  landed  interest  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  No  one 
can  fc^get  the  support  given  to  the  distressed  manufacturers  kst 
year.  Of  this  support  though  perhaps  not  very  easily  discri^ 
minated ;  am  I  far  from  correct  in  saying,  that  at  least  three-*fi£difi 
came  from  those  connected  with  the  soil  ?  If  the  general  or  local 
fubacription  list  were  consulted,  and  the  amount  of  parochial  ool> 
lections  in  agricultural  or  manufacturing  and  commercial  parbhea 
compared,  I  am  strongly  persuaded  this  opinion  would  not  appear 
ilk-fonnded.  At  any  rate,  the  agricultiural  interest  raised  a  large 
part  of  the  whole,  in  proportion  to  its  me»is.  I  have  sooae  reason 
to  £ear  that  in  the  course  of  this  collection  there  were  «ome,ayinfiK 
coma  of  those  who  had  been  enriched  by  maaufactares  wiihliaUk- 
ing  their  support  to  this  voluntary  fund :  a  spirit,  or  rather  want  of 
spiritj  which  had  it  been  very  prevalent,  the  effect. mijgl^  have 
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been  Tery  unfortunate,  in  producing  a  strong  ranilsion  of  poblic 
feeling  very  unfavorable  to  the  then  exbting  condition  and  future 
interests  of  the  manufacturers.  At  all  events^  I  repeat  once  xaxxtt^ 
the  agiicttlturists  were  the  main  contributors :  perhgps  they  were 
in  fact  at  that  time  the  most  dbiU  to  contribute  %  wX  this  I  urge  al 
once  as  a  proof |. how  important  it  is  to  the  whole  comipunity  to 
uphold  and  preserve  the  solidity  of  the  land.  If  this  interest  if 
destroyedi  all  is  gone. 

Having  dwelt  thus  long  on  the  manufacturersi  I  must  say  g  very 
few  words  respecting  the  comeiercial  interest*  I  repeat  my  invr 
pression,  that  commerce  has  no  very  powerful  tendency  to  increase 
the  poor  rates,  as  it  does  not  extensively  create  paupers  ^  but  it 
does  increase  them  in  some  degree,  Wi  perhaps  nearly  as  iniicb 
90  agriculture  does.  At  any  rate»  it  is  ^  vast  soqrce  of  wealth 
acquired  by  the  intervention  of  labor.  Why  then  should  it  bt 
exempt  from  having  a  share,  and  a  fit  share  in  what  is  to  be  treated 
in  some  sense  as  a  national  burden— -that  ^  the  poor  ?  Why  should 
the  farmct  be  left  to  sink  under  this  weight,  whilst  the  tradesman 
and  merchant  holds  his  head  above  it  ?  There  is  no  reason  in  this. 
There  is  actnally  no  reason  whatever  why  landed  capital  should 
pay  more  to  the  poor,  than  anv  other  capital  produced  by  labor. 
If  there  b  any  particular  description  of  wealth  that  ought  tp  be 
most  taxed  on  this  head,  it  is  that  which  perhaps  at  present  most 
escapes  ;  viz.  manufacturing  profits*  But  I  oqly  contend  for  their 
paying  such  a  share  as  will  be  commensurate  with  their  interest  19 
the  common  stock.    Thb  I  hold  is  the  least  they  ought  to  do* 

I  have  thus  brought  to  a  conclusion  all  that  presents  itself  to  my 
mind  connected  with  the  article  in  your  review  on  <<  ^gricukurr 
and  rent  V  and  submitting  it  to  your  judgment  and  that  ^  my  rea* 
der,  I  nass  on  to  your  next  article  I  have  enumerated ;  viz.  that 
entitled  •«  substitution  of  savings^  banks  for  poor  laws*'' 

Most  heartily.  Sir,  do  I  congratulate  the  public  on  die  possession 
of  this  fruit  of  liberal,  reflecting  humanity,  and  souadi  enlightened 
policy.  Would  that  I  may  live  to  see  it  aaed  on  1  tf  life  were 
granted  only  for  purposes  such  as  these,  then  would  I,  having  se^ 
this,  utter  my  <<  Nunc  dimittis."  I  verily  believe  the  plan  thns 
unfolded  might  in  iu  farther  development  and  ultimate  acavoa- 
pliskment,  become  one  of  the  most  valuable  legades  of  its  kind 
bequeathed  by  this  generation  to  posterity*  Under  discreet  and 
general  application,  I  can  imagine  no  plan  les|  open  to  objectioiv 
exc^  amongst  those  who  will  object  to  every  thing ;  or  more 
likely  to  produce  results  on  all  sides  beneficial,  without  serious  in*- 
jury  to  any.    Could  this  be  efiected,  we  might  indeed  hope  to  see 
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a  poor  population  of  jound  moral-  health»  coarage^  diligence,  and 
i&tvgrity.  I  beg  respectfully.  Sir,  to  follow  you  through  soine  of 
your  details. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  temper  with  which  you  are  wiUing  to 
soften  d|»wn  the  word  «<  compulsory."  It  is  an  ugly  word  to  an 
Englishman's  ear  \  but  it  ought  not  to  sound  harsh  to  a  dependent 
atipopdaary  poor»  if  mingled  with  the  cheering  tones  of  genuine  in-.- 
dependence,  and  happy,  undesponding  industry.  If  however  the 
national  feeling  will  at  first  be  ofiended  by  this  adjunct,  notwitb^ 
standing  that  its  proposed  application  has  already  the  high  sanction 
of  those  two  noble  bulwarks  of  our  country,  the  army  and  navy,^ 
means  may  be  devised  to  introduce  the  attempt  gradually :  till  the^ 
success  of  a  gradual,  should  at  once  reconcile  all  to  thepermaneni 
measure :  as  I  am  satisfied  the  experiment,  fully  and  properly' 
made,  would  do.  Not  to  omit  too  your  own  remark,  which  de-' 
serves  to  be  repeated }  that  a  large  portion  of  His  Majesty's  subjeots 
having  already  been  sufficiently  long  liable  to-  a  campidiory  tax  for 
the  r^ief  of  others,  why  should  not  these  others  now  submit  to  a 
like  tax  for  the  relief  and  benefit  of  themselves  t — Could  I  be  per-, 
suaded  that  any  legislative  measure  would  follow  on  any  of  tho 
preceding  suggestions,  I  would  submit  the  propriety  of  introducing 
iolD  whatever  bill  or  bills  might  pass  on  the  subject  a  provision 
for  giving  a  trifling  bonus  to  such  paupers  as  made  deposits  in  the 
savings'  banks  over  and  above  the  required  amountj  and  inpro^ 
portion  to  the  amount  of  such  additicHi.  It  may  appear  anomalous 
indeed  to  propose  paying  the  pauper  for  saving  for  himself  \  bi»t 
it  most  be  remembered  this  is  only  proposed  as  a  means  of  getting 
out  of  an  unnatural  and  diseased  state  of  things :  and  this  tempo-. 
t9xj  n^asttre  ought  to  be  very  short-lived ;  not  more  than  tluneet 
five^  or  seven  years,  on  a  graduated  scale  of  distress.  By  that  tinae^ 
it  may  be  hoped,  the  pauper  himself  will  have  begun  to  feel,  how 
much  better  it  will  be  to  mcrease  these  savmgs  by  a  voltmtarjf 
efibrt,  and  thus  eat  the  bread  of  independence,  than  to  rely  on,  if 
not  a  scanty  pittance,  yet  at  the  best  a  bare  subsistence  (for  this  is 
all  ottnpulsory  relief  ought  to  supply)  through  the  servile  channel 
of  eonsdnained  relief. 

I  am  not  equal  to  the  task  of  adjusting  the  precise  measure  of 
approval  or  disapproval  of  all  you  write,  either  as  to  the  ewtent  to 
which  the  compulsofy  pajfmewt  should  be  carried,  or  the  amount  of. 
ike  *meehh/  sum  to  be  put  by.  Perhaps  if  my  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject were  of  sufficient  value  to  entitle  me  fully  to  express  themi  I 
ahovdd  be  disposed  neither  entirely  to  acquiesce,  nor  the  contrary. 
A  few  suggestions,  however,  I  wol  oflfer  on  these  particulars. 

"  See  Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  36.  p.  487. 
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I  set  out  with  trxpre^sing  •  wish,  that  the  compulsory  system 
might  be  universal:  I  mean  in  the  descending  scale,  after  the 
highest  step  in  tlie  ladder  has  been  fixed.  And  therefore  it  is,  that 
sooner  than  make  any  exception,  I  propose  encouraging  the  pauper 
in  adding  to  the  prescribed  payment :  the  poor  laws  being  of 
course  continued,  whilst  the  new  system  is  brought  into  gradual 
operation.  With  respect  to  the  class  of  laborers  just  abore  pau- 
persi  this  plan  ought  to  suggest  encouragement  to  masters,  whether 
in  trade,  manufacture,  or  Arming,  to  give  sufficient  wages  to  allow 
of  the  necessary  deposits  being  spared.'  Mounting  stillhigher,  the 
class  above  these  will  see  the  interest  they  have  in  conforming  to 
this  system,  from  the  proximity  of  their  present  position  to  that  of 
the  rate-payers  themselves :  to  which  class  their  honest  industry 
will  probably  bring  them  ;  as  long,  that  is,  as  the  poor  law  system 
lasts,  and  no  remedial  process  such  as  that  here  proposed  can  be 
completed.  I  see  no  reason  whythe  taxed  part  of  the  community  in 
this  case  should  not  warrantably  lay  claim  to  an  arrangement  of 
this  kind,  if  it  is  capable  of  affording  them  a  reasonable  mode  .'of 
deliverance  from  their  present  burden.  If  the  masters  in  their 
various  departments  are  introduced  by  the  legislature  to  this  mea- 
sure through  a  gradual  and  progressive  course  of  operation;  ityriU 
be  found  their  wisdom  to  give  sufficient  wages  for  facilitating  the 
plan.'  From  all  therefore  that  do  not  make  by  the  labor  of  them- 
selves or  their  families  at  least  fifty,  and  from  that  to  seventy 
pounds  a  year,  I  should  befor  requiring  a  weekly  deposit  either 
out  of  earnings,  or  for  a  limited  time  in  certain  cases  out  ot  the 
poor  rate  allowances,  as  the  case  might  be.  These  are  observatiotis 
in  furtherance  of  yours,  which  I  would  not  throw  out,  if  I  did  not 
in  my  conscience  believe  that  the  plan  is  one  by  which  every 
branch  of  the  community  would  be  benefited  :  and  I  appeal  con*' 
fidentlv  to  any  one  branch  exclusively f  or  ail  branches  coUectivehf^ 
and  ask — What  ultimate  injury  would  they,  or  any  of  them,  sus- 
tain ?  What  benefit  (as  far  as  this  particular  measure  can  go)  may 
not  all  and  each  of  them  expect  ? 

With  regard  to  the  second  point  in  your  consideration,  the  amount 
of  the  draxoback :  as  any  measure  that  did  not  produce  same 
actual  and  tangible  benent  within  ten  years  would  encounter  too 
much  public  impatience  to  admit  of  being  dispassionately  waited 
for,  I  should  be  apt  to  suppose  that  a  penny  in  the  shilling,  whether 

'  Sec  p.  16?y  where  this  9ugge8tion  is  connected  with  an  allusion  to  mca- 
suret  of  relief  lo  the  farmer,  capable  of  enaUiug  him  to  make  this  iacremae 
in  wages.  I  must  however  no  longer  delay  th«  remark,  that  the  landlord 
will  fiod  it  wise  to  encourage  the  farmer  in  some  way  or  other  to  this  step; 
Atf  being  in  fact  the  party  mo$t  permanetUfy  interested. 
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•a  the  caraiogt  or  parish  silowanccs^  wouU  not  be  fenild  more 
than  was  necessary^  to  gkre  effect  to  the  phn.  And  on  the  prin« 
ciples  already  laid  down,  it  would  be  foiuid  no  less  policy  in  the 
master  to  give  a  smaU  bonus  in  the  way  of  wages  for  the  encourage- 
ment cf  increased  deposits,  than  it  appeared  to  be  in  the  former 
case,  to  supply  fit  means  for  making  the  jmeia^  ones.  Througk 
the  efiects  of  these  combined  modifications  of  one  and  the  same 
principle!  self-interest ;  a  never  failing  one,  if  it  can  but  carry  dis-i 
wnmunt  also  in  its  train  \  a  feeling  of  reUance  on  the  poor's  rate 
would  be  gently  and  gradually  withdrawn :  a  nobler  and  more  ge-^ 
nerous  sentiment  musti  according  to  the  nature  of  man»  ineritably 
take  its  place :  and  I  would  appeal  to  any  moral  philosopher^  and 
ask,  whether  it  is  in  human  nature  for  a  population  once  Enabled 
to  eat  its  cnm  bread,  to  wish  to  return  to  a  etate  of  parodiial 
dependence  1  Nothing,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  would  Imng  back 
such  a  return,  but  sonoe  such  extraordinary  circumstancet  as,  I  am 
free  to  admit,  have  brought  us  to  the  state  we  are  now  in  on  this 
momentoas  subject. 

If  then  these  advantages  are  derivable  from  ^e  simple  meaenre 
voo  propose,  growing  out  of  the  existing  madiinery  of  ssivkiff^ 
Danks,  it  is  clear  that  the  landed  interest  in  general,  and  tm 
occupiers  of  land  in  particular,  are  deeply  concerned  in  advancing 
such  a  project  as  this. — But  let  me  not  be  mistaken  in  this  position; 
When  I  iuy  the  landed  proprietors  and  the  farmers  are  intevested^ 
I  do  not  say  they  are  interested  soMy.  No.  There  is  not  a 
lining  man  in  this  realm  of  England  who  ia  not  materially  i»-i 
terested  in  having  the  able-bodied  poor  live  on  their  amn  income^ 
«nd  not  On  that  tf  others*  But  agricukure  is,  according  lo  our 
present  constrtmion,  most  interested  in  this  project;  though  all 
would  be  afbout  equaify  so,  if  the  preceding  su^estions  on  intro«i 
dodog  fresh  propei^  to  the  payment  of  the  poor's  rate  were  acted 
et^  as  long  sts  the  poor  laws  last.  It  remains  then  to  be  inquimd^ 
how,  if  the  legislature  should  be  disposed  to  act  on  your  suggestion, 
and  frame  any  law  or  laws  more  or  less  conformable  to  it,  it 
would  be  in  the  power  of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  to  pave 
the  way  for  any  act  of  this  kind  from  the  legislature.  I  do  not 
enter  here  oa  the  probable  amount  of  savuig  thac  would  be  pro- 
duced ;  though  I  can  see  no  objections  to  be  made  against  your 
leasoninge  on  this  head  t  excepting  that  if  the  impotent  poor  are 
<dli  to  be  provided  for  by  rate,  something  dioukl  be  added  to 
vour  total  on  this  score.  That  the  maclunery  of  your  system 
oewever  would  produce  a  vast  saviag  to  the  payers  of  the  poor^g 
fate,  yet  no  more  than  they  ought  to  have  the  advantage  of,  cannot 
be  doubted.  So  forcibly  was  I  struck  with  the  means  which' 
landlorda  and  fanners  have  of  forwarding  your  plan,  that  I  had 
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not  read  your  article  a  week,  before  I  made  a  point  of  coimnnnl- 
cating  the  knowlege  of  it  to  the  officers  of  two  parishes  with 
which  I  am  professionally  connected.  The  way  I  did  it  was  this* 
In  one  case  it  happened  to  be  in  vestry ;  in  the  other  not.  I  said, 
« Such  and  such  an  article  has  appeared :  from  reading  it,  it 
seems  to  me  still  more  than  it  ever  did  before  to  be  at  once  your 
dtUy  and  your  interest  to  encourage  savings'  banks.''  Now  let  us 
trace  this  a  little  onwards. 

If  a  <<  substitution  of  savings'  banks  for  poor  laws"  (a  bold 
title  this  of  yours,  as  it  meets  the  eye  at  the  top  of  your  title-^ age ! 
but  not  less  discerning  and  comprehensive  than  bold)  can  be 
effected,  it  is  manifest  that  it  must  be  the  owners'  and  occupiers' 
interest  to  lend  a  hand  in  the  encouragement  of  savings'  banks. 
It  is  not  less  their  dtity,  as  citizens,  to  forward  an  attempt  so  full 
of  beneficial  results  to  the  community  at  large,  as  far  as  it  is  in 
their  power.  Now  let  us  examine  what  sort  of  means  they  pos- 
sess. Premising  the  general  remark,  that  one  of  the  worst  evils 
of  the  poor  laws  is,  that  they  are  almost  a  bonus  to  the  worthless, 
and  a  dead  weight  on  a  spirit  of  honest  independence  ;  so  that  any 
substitute  for  diem  is  in  this  point  of  view  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance, and  claims  the  utmost  consideration.     But  to  proceed  : 

In  the  first  place,  it  appears  to  me  the  landlord  would  be  exer- 
cising a  very  wholesome  influence  over  his  cottage  tenantry, 
especially  the  farming  laborers,  if  in  all  his  intercourse  with  them 
he  accustomed  himself  to  give  a  marked  and  decided  j>reference 
to  such  of  them  as  had  their  names  in  the  savings'  bank  book  of 
the  adjoining  town,  or  were  willing  to  produce  the  proof  usually 
placed  in  their  own  hands  of  having  made  such  deposits.  And 
he  would  be  acting  in  my  opinion  not  less  wisely,  and  on  prin« 
ciples  of  enlarged  national  policy,  if  he  were  for  a  time  at  Uast  to 
remit  a  slight  proportion  of  rent  on  the  ground  of  such  deposits. 
I  feel  a  reluctance  in  suggesting  any  specific  sum  to  so  important 
and  influential  a  body ;  but  say  perhaps  at  the  rate  of  5,  or  perhaps 
7  i  or  10  per  cent  on  their  deposit  money  for  the  year.  Next,  I 
think  the  farmer  would  be  acting  a  not  less  politic  part,  if  he 
were  to  begin  with  his  hatisehold  servants,  and  say,  <<  For  every 
ten  shillings  you  deposit  in  the  savings'  bank  during  the  year, 
Iwill  give  you  sixpence  or  perhaps  a  shilling  at  the  end  of  it." 
Then  let  him  go  on  to  his  out'door  laborers :  if  he  can  aflbrd 
no  more,  let  him  single  out  two  of  the  best  he  has  $  and  offer  them 
a  similar  encouragement,  though  not  perhaps  quite  in  an  equal 
proportion.  The  great  objection,  alas  !  to  this  will  be,  that  the 
farmer  has  already  no  money  to  spare  :  and  this  is  true.  But  let 
the  remedial  processes  already  described  take  place ;  let  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  man  of  commerce  help  as  they  ought  to   do 
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towards  the  poor  rates — let  the  allowances  be  more  warily  and 
discreetly  adjusted  ;  and  by  these  combined  sources  of  relief  to 
the  farmer,  he  will  be  enabled  to  give  this  encouragement  to  his 
household  servants  and  laborers  :  not  to  mention  that  the  landlord 
also  will  from  hence  derive  increased  motives  for  giving  his  share 
of  impulse  of  the  same  sort,  as  well  as  of  encouragement  to  the 
farmer,  to  forward  the  plan. 

The  farmer  too  may  both  individually  and  in  vestry  find  other 
indirect  occasibns  of  giving  weight  and  notoriety  to  the  savings' 
banks.  I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  going  back  once  more  to 
the  expediency  of  calling  in  manufacturing  and  commercial  aid  to 
the  poor  rates  in  their  proper  degree.  This  once  done,  the  farmer 
will  have  no  excuse  for  refusing  to  help  forward  your  savings* 
bank  plan.  Without  this  superadded  aid,  I  must  freely  own  I  do 
not  see  how  he  can  do  it.  Let  the  legislature  then  forthwith 
create  new  powers,  or  else  let  the  existing  ones  be  forthwith 
vigorously  acted  on,  to  call  in  this  aid  to  the  poor's  rates.  This, 
I  fed  persuaded,  must  be  the  groundwork  of  your  savings'  bank 
system. 

I  advance,  however,  to  ground  not  yet  touched  on ;  in  order  to 
Aoyir  how  this  superadded  aid  will  forward  your  measure.  Once 
introduce  manufactures  and  commerce  into  their  fit  share  of 
payment  to  the  poor,  and  you  give  them  a  powerful  motive 
which  does  not  at  present  exist  for  encouraging  savings'  banks 
amongst  their  dependents.  Many,  I  doubt  not,  at  present  en- 
courage these  institutions  in  a  considerable  degree  on  principles  of 
humanity  only ;  but  add  the  impulse  of  self-interest,  and  the 
encouragement  will  be  much  more  prevalent.  If  the  manufacturer 
were  accustomed  to  recommend,  or  perhaps  he  could  even  as  a 
condition  of  giving  out  work  require^  that  a  certain  weekly  deposit 
should  be  made  by  his  men  out  of  their  earnings,  what  a  vast 
sum  would  be  thus  brought  into  the  economising  store !  I  am 
assured  by  an  intelligent  and  very  respectable  superintendant  of  a 
brge  colliery  concern,  that  there  a  weekly  drawback  is  required 
from  every  man's  wages,  to  supply  a  fund  for  the  hour  of  accident, 
sickness^  or  other  emergency.  This  case  reminds  me  of  the  large 
mining  population,  which  has  never  been  touched  oh  in  this  tract 
before  ;  but  for  whom  a  plan  of  wholesome,  provident  economy  is 
here  chalked  out. 

Let  us  now  sum  up  the  total. — ^If  through  landlords,  farmers, 
master  manufacturers,  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  owners  or  oc- 
cupiers of  mines,  all  within  their  reach  and  influence  are  persuaded, 
or  in  some  cases  constrained  to  connect  themselves  with  savings^ 
banks,  what  a  vast  portion  of  the  population  of  laborers  is  at 
once  here  included !  Your  system  has  already  taken  root.    The 
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pauper  population  it  alone  left.  Thesei  I  repeat  my  opinioti) 
ought  to  be  expected  and  required  to  make  their  depositSi  even 
though  for  a  time  the  parish  funds  supply  them  with  the  means  of 
doing  so ;  and  beyond  this,  I  once  more  repeat  the  suggestion  I 
have  before  made,  that  if  paupers  Mrill  abridge  their  maintenance 
so  as  to  add  to  the  required  sum,  a  small  bonus  should  be  given 
them  for  so  doing — say  at  the  rate  of  twopence  or  threepence  in  Ae 
shilling.  My  reason  for  this  suggestion  I  have  already  given. 
I  will  now  revert  to  the  special  facilities  that  may  be  afforded  to  the 
plan  of  your  article  before  me,  by  the  adoption  of  some  former 
suggestions  of  this  pamphlet:  and  I  cannot  serve  my  original 
purpose  in  making  these  suggestions  better,  than  in  adding  to  a 
development  of  their  general  advantages,  a  statement  of  the  par^ 
ticulnr  benefits  which  might  accrue  from  them  to  the  measure 
now  under  consideration. 

For  the  last  time  then  I  repeat  \  once  make  the  manufacturers 
and  men  of  commerce  proportionate  payers  to  the  poor  rates,  and 
their  attention  to  measures  for  the  alleviation  of  these  rates  will  be 
at  the  same  time  proportionably  excited.  And  to  what  measure, 
I  will  confidently  ask,  can  their  interest  be  more  beneficially  di- 
rected and  invited,  than  to  the  simple  one  you  have  here  proposed  i 
If  your  plan  can  be  carried  into  effect,  the  farmer,  manufacturer, 
tradesman,  and  the  like,  paying  respectively  their  fair  proportion 
to  the  poor's  rate,  will,  under  this  plan,  save  from  jS200  to  jfiSOO 
per  cent  in  their  payments  tit  the  lowest ;  that  is,  where  without 
this  plan  they  would  pay  three  or  four  pounds,  they  will  with  it 
pay  only  one  pound.  Is  not  this  worth  their  attention  ?  The 
matter  lies  plainly  thus. — A  plan  has  been  suggested  to  the  legi»* 
lature  for  compulsory  economy  to  the  poor ;  let  the  several  parties 
just  named,  in  their  several  departments,  and  with  their  respective 
means  of  influence,  prepare  the  way  for  a  compulsory  enacimentt 
by  giving  previously  every  possible  encouragement  to  vobmtofy 
deposits.  Thus  the  law  of  habit,  and  of  spontaneous  impulse, 
would  over  a  vast  portion  of  the  community  hardly  allow  the 
introduction  of  statutory  compulsion  to  be  felt:  and  yet  what 
an  improvement  would  be  thus  made  at  once  on  the  habits  of  the 
laboring  poor !  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  look  forward  with  no 
inconsiderable  confidence  to  this  result :  if  so,  to  your  plan  the 
praise  \vill  be  justly  due.  Tet  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  swelling  my 
humbler  suggesti<His  into  an  undue  measure  of  relative  importance, 
if  I  add,  Hiat  excellent  as  your  plan  concerning  the  savinrs'  bank 
is,  I  do  not  believe  a  compulsory  enactment  will  be  so  satisfactorily 
introduced,  if  the  way  be  not  paved  by  a  previous  extension  m 
voluntary  payments :  and  that  neither  one  nor  die  other  will  meet 
with  adequate  encouragement  to  insttre  its  full  and  eflicient  soc- 
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cets,  if  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  are  not  brought 
to  throw  in  their  quou  both  of  wealth  and  sway^  to  alleviate  the 
present  burden  of  the  poor  laws. 

I  have  thus  stated  all  that  occurs  to  me  on  this  very  interesting 
^icle  in  your  72d  Number  i  and  conclude  with  a  repetition  of  my, 
earnest  wish  that  your  humane  and  enlightened  views  may  meet 
the  full  degree  of  support  and  success  they  deserve.  As  far  as 
this  particular  measure  goes,  and  a  great  «ray  in  this  special  branch 
of  civil  policy  it  does  go,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  frame  a  better 
wish  for  my  country. 

On  the  remaining  article  in  your  Review  that  I  have  named  in 
my  title-pagei  that  «  on  planting  waste  lands,"  I  have  but  little 
to  say  beyond  expressing  the  general  interest  with  which  I  read  it, 
because  I  am  not  able  to  estimate  adequately  either  the  full  extent 
of  your  plan  to  the  planterj  or  the  value  of  the  picturesque  effect 
produced  to  the  country  at  large.  It  is  only  in  its  connexion  with 
the  subjects  of  the  two  preceding  articles,  and  the  remarks  I  have 
built  on  them,  that  I  can  venture  to  touch  it ;  viz.  as  an  extensive 
source  of  employment  to  the  poor  out  of  work.  If  the  present 
state  of  agriculture  is  considered,  with  the  burdens  on  it,  it  seems 
eat  of  the  question  to  anticipate  that  any  adequate  encouragement 
can  be  now  held  out  to  a  cultivator  of  waste  land  for  production 
of  the  ordinary  fruits  of  the  earth,  even  if  the  population  of  the 
country  stood  in  need  of  increased  cultivation,  which  I  presume 
from  appearances  and  from  the  state  of  prices  it  does  not.  If 
therefore  waste  land  is  at  present  to  be  brought  into  a  productive 
state,  planting  seems  if  not  the  onlt/^  at  least  the  most  obvious 
mode  <tf doing  it:  and  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  you  have 
offered  more  than  enough  to  encourage  the  experiment.  The 
jMofit,  with  any  thing  like  prudent  management,  seems  pretty 
eertain ;  the  collateral  advantages  to  agriculture  considerable;  and 
m  point  of  picturesque  appearance,  it  cannot  need  the  eye  of  a 
painter  to  be  convinced  of  the  vast  advantage  of  a  country  spotted 
with  woods  and  coppices  over  a  dreary  waste  without  any  single 
object  of  interest  for  several  miles.  In  every  point  of  view,  there^ 
fore,  it  seems  to  hold  out  encouragement  to  the  proprietor  of  land, 
whether  as  a  speculator  (without  any  very  great  risk),  a  patriot, 
or  a  man  of  taste.  Not  to  mention  with  regard  to  patriotic  views 
to  particular ;  that  anything  calculated  to  strengthen  one  of  the 
main  bulwarki  of  our  country,  the  navy,  as  encouraging  the  growth 
of  timber  obviously  is,  is  an  object  well  worthy  the  attention,  and 
calculated  to  rouse  the  energies  of  the  enlightened  patriot.  But 
to  all  tins  the  single  view  I  am  now  going  briefly  to  take  of  it, 
adds  one  more  great  advantage — it  is  a  source  o^  employment  to 
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the  unemployed  poor.  Few  men  in  health  amongst  the  laboring 
poor  can  be  so  ignorant  of  the  use  of  a  spade,  as  not  to  be  able  to 
dig  a  hole  to  put  a  tree  into  $  and  the  nicer  departments  of  draining, 
fencing,  5cc.  might  be  left  to  abler  hands.  Even  if  an  opulent 
and  well'disposed  landowner  should  undertake  planting  in  a 
parish  where  there  was  no  very  great  want  of  work,  there  are 
few  districts  in  which  adjoining  parishes  may  not  be  found  within 
reasonable  distance,  that  might  be  sensibly  benefited  by  a  draft  of 
laborers  from  them  to  such  work.  If  it  had  no  other  use  than  in 
some  cases  accustoming  the  manufacturing  laborer  to  a  knowlege 
of  the  use  of  the  spade,  it  would  be  conferring  a  vast  benefit  on 
the  community,  in  furnishing  him  with  the  means  of  turning  his 
hand  to  other  work,  when  his  own  regular  employment  was  not 
to  be  had.  In  this  point  of  view,  if  the  owner  of  waste  land  can 
at  once  improve  his  property,  beautify  his  estate  and  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  open  a  door  of  employment  to  the  unemployed 
poor  i  it  should  seem  as  if  nothing  but  want  of  capital,  want  of 
energy,  or  want  of  public  spirit  and  enterprise,  could  stand  in  the 
way  of  such  an  experiment. 

As  it  seems  evident  that  the  present  state  of  agriculture  forbids 
all  immediate  prospect  of  the  enclosure  of  waste  land  for  the  growth 
of  grain  and  the  propagation  of  cattle,  there  is  one  species  of  pro- 
perty which  appears  to  demand  attention  in  this  particular  point  of 
view — I  mean  waste  land  belonging  to  clergymen  in  right  of  their 
benefices.  I  suspect  there  may  be  a  good  deal  of  land  throughout 
the  kingdom  of  this  description  :  though  I  may  possibly  be  advert- 
ing to  a  case  not  so  common  as  I  imagine,  from  the  circumstance 
of  being  myself,  as  already  stated,  the  owner  of  a  tract  of  land  of 
this  description,  in  right  of  my  vicarage.  As  it  seems  clear,  both 
from  your  remarks  and  from  common  sense,  that  the  planting  of 
waste  lands  to  any  extent  must  require  considerable  expenditure  at 
first,  for  which  a  mere  lifeholder  might  often  not  be  able  to  calcu- 
late on  a  return  (not  to  mention  the  actual  unprofitableness  of  the 
land  itself  in  the  mean  time) ;  I  would  submit  the  wisdom  of  en- 
acting, that,  in  the  case  pf  the  property  I  am  now  on  (provided  it  is 
of  sufficient  extent  to  warrant  legislative  enactment),  clergymen 
be  allowed  to  take  up  money  on  mortgage  on  their  livings  for 
planting  waste  lands,  in  the  same  way  that  they  can  now  for 
building  parsonage-houses,  &c.  An  allowance  should  be  made,  too, 
out  of  die  money  raised  to  the  planting  incumbent,  for  the  loss  of 
rent  he  sustains  whilst  the  land  temams  unprofitable :  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  both  he  and  his  successor  should  be  restricted  to 
their  proportion  of  cutting  down  and  selling.  The  sum  thus 
allowed  to  be  raised  should  be  lioiited  to  the  cost  of  a  certain 
number  of  acres,  at  an  average  sum,  say  perhaps  not  exceeding  one- 
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tenth  of  the  waste  glebe.  Without  some  such  provision  as  this,  it 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  that  such  waste  land  as  belongs  to 
benefices  can  be  brought  under  this  description  of  management. 

I  have  only  one  more  point  to  advert  to,  in  close  connexion  with 
the  subject  now  before  us,  and  it  is  thiis : — Even  if  waste  planting 
cannot  always  be  introduced,  I  wish  at  least  that  waste  land  could 
be  partially  applied  to  assist  in  teaching  manufacturing  laborers^ 
when  out  of  work,  the  use  of  the  spade  and  hoe.  And  even  if 
VDosie  land  be  not  exclusively  applied  to  this  purpose,  there  might 
possibly  be  encouragement  to  the  agriculturist  to  encourage  spade- 
husbandry  on  land  of  better  quality,  for  the  sake  of  supplying  oc- 
casional employ  to  this  class  of  the  poor  population  i  as  it  would  do 
to  an  incredible  extent,  whenever  it  was  practicable.  In  fact,  in 
those  districts  it  would  employ  at  once  the  whole  laboring  popula- 
tion. When  the  savings  in  stock,  in  implements,  and  in  poor's  rates 
are 'put  together,  it  might  perhaps  appear  to  be  much  more  worth  the 
farmer's  while  to  turn  his  mind  to  this  mode  of  tilling  some  of  his 
landj  than  is  commonly  imagined.  I  am  not  prepared  to  offer  any 
hints  in  detail  on  this  subject,  though  I  have  heard  intelligent  prac- 
tical persons  speak  strongly  in  favor  of  it.  I  simplv  throw  it  out 
here  in  a  general  way,  as  an  extension  of  your  principle  of  <' plant- 
ing waste  land''  in  the  particular  shape  I  have  viewed  it,  not  un- 
worthy of  consideration. 

I  have  thus  completed  my  reflections  such  as  they  are,  occasioned 
by  the  three  articles  in  your  Review,  which  I  have  adverted  to.  But 
for  these  articles,  I  think  I  may  safely  say  the  present  observations 
would  never  have  assumed  the  features  of  minute  detail  they  now 
do :  such  as  they  are,  I  lay  them  before  you.  Sir,  and  the  public. 
Most  heartily  shall  I  rejoice,  should  they  tend  in  their  measure  to 
throw  light  on  a  subject  which  I  am  confident  now  claims  the  at- 
tention of  the  legislator,  the  civil  economist,  the  moralist,  and  I  may 
even  with  safety  add,  the  divine.  Would  that  these  united  classes 
may  construct  a  plan  worthy  of  the  nation's  confidence,  and  entitled 
to  the  nation's  prompt  and  vigorous  adoption  f 

T^ree  things,  I  think,  must  appear  manifest  from  your  articles 
and  these  remarks. — ^First,  That  whatever  depresses  agriculture  in 
an  unreasonable  degree,  is  a  most  serious  injury  to  the  community 
at  large.— Secondly,  That  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  in- 
terests, especially  the  former,  must  find  their  real  interest  in  not 
declining  to  aid,  both  by  increased  pecuniary  contribution  and 
increased  deliberation,  measures  to  relieve  the  burdens  of  the  poor. 
— And,  lastly.  That  no  hope  is  to  be  entertained  of  having  a  strictly 
religious,  moral,  useful,  and  serviceable  poor  population,  till  they 
can  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  credit  and  advantage  of  sup- 
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portiag  iiem$ehe$9  rather  than  being  supported  6y  aihers.-^li 
these  maxims  he  truet  eooitgh  has  been  said  to  entitle  the  present 
subject  to  the  deepest  consideration  of  erery  lorer  of  his  country. 

I  am>  with  great  respect,  Sir> 

Your  obedient  humble  serrant, 

FRANCIS  MEREWETHER. 
CoU  Orion  Rutarp^ 
February  1,  1S28. 


Postscript. — ^The  case  of  the  township  of  Thringstone,  withb 
the  parish  of  Whitwick,  deserves  to  be  noticedj  in  connexion  ^gndi 
the  remarks  from  pp.  154 — 157.  In  this  township^  conwting  of 
about  870  acres,  nearly  £S00  will  be  raised  for  the  poor  this  year^ 
ihat  is,  almost  a  pound  an  acre.  The  population,  too,  is  almost  of 
the  same  description  as  that  of  Whitwick :  only  that  there  are  a  lew, 
though  but  a  few,  more  opulent  landholders  and  others  \  and  the 
land  of  this  township  is  certainly  for  the  most  part  better* 
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DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 
ON  THUKSDAY,  FEBRUARY  7.  1888. 

By  henry  brougham,  Esq.  M.P.  F.R.S.  &c.  &c. 
LONDON:— 18«8. 


M&*  B&ouGHAM  roce  to  bring  forward  his  motion  touchbg  the 
Statt  of  the  Law  in  this  country,  and  spoke  to  the  .foUowmg 
effect: 

Sir,— -In  bringing  before  the  House  certainly  one  of  the  most 
important  subjects  which  can  possibly  interest  the  legislature,  I 
feel  deeply  impressed  with  the  consideration,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult,  and  the  largest,  to  which  their  attention  could  be 
drawn.  I  stand  engaged  to  bring  before  the  House  the  state  of 
the  conamon  law  of  England— the  common  law,  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  the  equity  administration  in  certain  parts  of  the 
judicial  system— with  the  view  of  pointing  out  the  defects  which 
existed  in  its  original  structure,  or  which  have  subsequently  been 
introduced  into  it  bv  the  gradual  operation  of  time,  as  well  as  of 
suggesting  the  remedies  which,  in  both  cases,  are  applicable  to  its 
correction.  In  undertaking  so  difficult  a  task,  nothing  strengthena 
me,  or  bears  me  up  so  much,  as  the  consideration  that  parts  of 
this  system  have  long  ceased  to  be  venerated,  have  been  touched 
with  a  view  to  improvement,  and  are  now  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  will  do  the  necessary  justice  to  their  several  undertakings. 
I  feel,  too,  supported  by  tne  conviction,  that  this  inquiry  is  no 
longer  to  be  avoided,  and  that  I  can  approadi  the  subject  with  the 
respect  to  which  venerable  institutions  are  entitled;  and  that, 
above  all,  I  can  come  to  the  discussion  without  uttering  one  word 
tending  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  of  the  classes  in  whose  hands 
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the  administration  of  justice  is  confided.  Not  one  of  them  will  be 
either  prejudiced  or  oflFended — ^no  personal  feeling  have  I  to  mingle 
with  or  introduce  into  the  consideration  of  so  weighty  a  subject 
I  feel  a  confidence  unspeakable^  too,  which  rests  on  other  gToands. 
I  have  not  to  cavil  or  dispute  topics  before  men  ignorant  of  the 
details  of  the  subject,  or  prejudiced  against  the  acquisition  of 
information  on  it ;  nor  do  I  seek  any  triumph  by  the  dbplay  of 
technical  skill  in  the  exposure  of  technical  diificulties*  I  am  like- 
wise strengthened  with  the  knowlege  that,  from  accidental  circum- 
stances, I  have  derived  from  professional  experience  a  practical 
and  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  topics  to  which  I  mean  to 
allude ;  and  I  beg  to  assure  the  House,  that  in  no  one  instance 
will  I  touch  on  any  defect  or  abuse  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
of  which  I  have  not  obtained  direct  knowlege,  while  employed 
for  one  party  or  another  in  the  progress  of  my  professional  avoca- 
tions. Before  stating  to  the  House  what  I  mean  to  propose  for 
their  consideration,  I  shall  mention  those  branches  of  the  law 
which  it  is  not  my  intention  to  take  up. 

In  the  first  place,  I  shall  avoid  the  Courts  of  Equity  in  everj 
branch,  unless  where,  from  their  incidental  commixture  with  the 
business  of  the  common  law,  I  am  compelled  to  allude  to  them; 
not  because  I  think  nothing  should  be  done  in  the  reform  of  those 
courts,  but  because  tliey  have  been,  in  some  sort,  already  taken  up 
by  Parliament,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  himself  announced  his 
intention  of  bringing  in  a  Bill,  in  pursuance  of  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  commissioners,  who  have  already  delivered  a  report  on 
the  object  of  their  inquiry.  The  condition  of  the  courts  of  equity  in 
this  country  has  also  been  long  taken  up,  to  his  great  honor,  by  my 
learned  friend  (Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor),  who  will  no  doubt  stiU 
direct  his  talents  and  energ^ies  to  the  completion  of  the  task  which 
he  has  undertaken.  For  reasons  of  the  like  kind,  there  are  a  great 
many  parts  of  the  criminal  law  from  which  I  am  relieved  in  this 
inquiry.  Happily,  since  the  days  when  an  eminent  and  lamented 
friend  (Sir  Samuel  Romilly)  had  devoted  his  great  talents  and  long 
experience  to  the  investigation  of  the  criminal  law  of  this  country, 
and  since  another  honorable  and  learned  friend,  the  member  for 
Soiaresborough  (Sir  James  Mackintosh)  had  followed  up  the  same 
arduous  inquiry,  that  subject  has  fortunately  received  die  counte- 
nance and  protection  of  a  right  honorable  gentkman  opposite  (Mr. 
Peel),  whose  patronage  of  it,  coupled,  with  his  official  power,  and 
consequent  means  of  executing  whatever  he  thinks  proper  to 
recommend,  is,  as  it  must  be,  in  the  highest  degree  advantageous 
to  the  cause  to  which  he  lends  his  aid.  Besides,  the  right  honora- 
ble gentleman's  connexion  and  influence  with  the  Church  and 
State  tended,  when  he  (Mr.  Peel)  took  up  the  business,  to  silence 
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much  of  the  alarm  which  had  been  sounded  against  what  was 
deemed  change  and  innovation.  I  hope  that  the  right  honorable 
gentleman  is  seriously  disposed  to  proceed  with  his  good  work,  for 
I  cannot  think  he  means  to  sit  down  now,  and  say,  «<  So  far  have 
I  gone,  but  no  farther/'  If  he  could  so  prematurely  conclude, 
then  indeed  it  might  be  said  that  little  had  been  yet  accomplished. 
But  I  trust  the  right  honorable  gentleman  will  still  apply  the 
energies  of  his  mind  to  the  further  work  of  reformation  tnat  must 
be  efiected  before  the  task  can  be  said  to  be  finished. 

There  is  another  reason  why  I  propose  to  avoid  bringing  in,  as 
if  by  wholesale,  the  wide  subject  of  the  criminal  law  into  the  present 
consideration.  It  would  not  be  right  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  the 
large  mass  of  the  people  in  a  matter  of  so  much  delicacy  and 
importance  as  the  revision  of  the  criminal  law  \  besides,  I  know  it 
is  in  detail  in  the  hands  of  others.  There  is  also  another  branch 
of  law  which  I  shall  exclude  from  present  consideration — ^I  tnean 
the  code  of  commercial  law  \  it  lies  in  a  narrow  compass — ^it  has 
been  formed  by  degrees,  according  as  the  exigency  of  international 
affairs  has  called  for  it.  It  has  been  accepted  by  other  states  as 
well  as  Great  Britain,  and  is  not  so  pressing  for  alteration  as  other 
parts  of  the  law  of  England.  Lastly,  I  shall  not  advert  to  the  law 
affecting  real  property,  which  forms  so  extensive  a  part  of  the  legal 
system  of  this  country ; — not  that  I  might  not  derive  from  it  many 
points,  in  illustration  of  the  argument  which  I  intend  to  advance, 
or  that  I  might  not  with  justice  propose  many  changes  in  it  \ 
but  because  I  flatter  myselt  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  who  has  long  been  working  with  a  systematic 
view  to  the  amelioration  of  the  law,  will  not  overlook  this  portion 
of  it.  Here  I  cannot  avoid  alluding  to  the  reform  of  the  criminal 
law,  and  I  would  say  to  the  general  improvement  of  the  law, 
effected  by  the  meritorious  labors  of  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Romilly, 
and  by  the  strenuous  exertions  of  the  honorable  member  for 
Elnaresborough  (Sir  J.  Mackintosh,)  both  of  whom  merited  the 
thanks  of  their  country.  The  same  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  for  the 
excellent,  luminous,  and  comprehensive  investigation  of  this  im- 
portant subject,  by  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  and  conveyancers  in 
this  country,  Mr.  Humphreys.  With  the  exceptions  now  stated 
(and  I  have  to  apologise  for  keeping  the  House  so  long  in  pointing 
them  out,  but  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  explain  what  I  do  not 
mean  to  touch),  I  will  address  myself  to  this  diflicult  and  extensive 
subject. 

After  this  explanation,  the  House  will,  I  conceive,  see  at  once 
the  object  and  purpose  which  I  have  in  view.  I  shall  not  enlarge 
on  the  infinite  importance  of  this  question,  or  dwell  on  the  high, 
the  paramount  necessity  for  the  representatives  of  the  people  taking 
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k  up  in  the  spirit  of  deep  and  serioua  deliberatioa :  but  I  mutt  sty 
that  if  we  view  the  whole  establishments  of  the  countrjr^  as  tegards 
the  goremment  of  the  King,  and  the  estates  of  the  realm ;  be  those 
establishments  miliurj,  as  respects  either  the  land  cht  nai^  force  of 
the  empire,— whether  we  turn  our  eyes  to  any  other  part  of  the 
system,— -to  our  foreign  relations,  which  are  intended  to  presenre 
peace  with  the  world, — to  our  domestic  relations,  which  are 
necessary  to  cause  the  Government  to  be  respected  by  the  people, 
or  to  our  fiscal  regulations,  by  which  the  expense  of  the  whole 
is  to  be  supported} — stiH,  I  venture  to  assert  that  they  all  shrink 
into  nothing,  they  become  insignificant,  when  compared  with  the 
pure  and  prompt  administration  of  justice  throughout  the  empire. 
I  would  institute  no  such  comparison.  All  the  estabtishments 
formed  by  our  ancestors,  and  supported  by  their  descendants,  were 
invented,  and  were  mainly  and  principally  maintained,  in  order 
that  justice  might  be  duly  administered  between  man  and  man. 
And,  in  my  mmd,  that  man  wasguihy  of  no  error — he  was  a  party 
to  no  exaggeration — he  was  led  by  his  fancy  into  no  extraraganca 
— ^who  had  said,  that  all  we  see  about  us.  Lords  and  Commons^ 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  State,  is  designed  to  bring  twelve  men 
into  the  jury-box,  to  decide  on  questions  connected  with  liberty 
and  property*  Such  was  the  cause  of  the  establishment  of  Govern- 
ment— such  was  the  use  of  Government :  it  is  that  purpose  whidi ' 
can  alone  justify  restraints  on  general  liberty — it  is  that  only  which 
can  justify  any  interference  with  the  freedom  of  the  subject. 

I  now  invite  the  House  to  enter  on  an  examination  of  this 
subject!  to  proceed  into  the  difierent  Courts — to  mark  what 
failures,  in  practice,  are  to  be  found  in  the  system,  as  it  was 
originally  formed,  as  well  as  the  errors  which  time  has  engendered 
by  a  departure  from  that  system  \  and  then  to  consider  whether 
we  might  not,  safely  and  usefully,  apply  to  those  defects  remedies 
of  a  reasonable  and  temperate  nature.  In  the  first  place,  let  us 
proceed  to  the  Courts  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  observe  the  course 
pursued  in  them.  Let  us  examine  the  proceedings  in  the  Courts 
of  Sling's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas.  Though  the  jurisdiction  of 
these  two  Courts  was  originally  confined  within  separate  and 
narrow  limits,  yet  now  they  approach  very  near  to  each  other  on 
almost  all  subjects.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
for  example,  was  originally  confined  to  actions  where  violence  was 
used— actions  of  trespass  by  force — and  pleas  of  the  crown.  But 
that  Court  has,  by  various  fictions,  extended  its  jurisdiction  most 
materially.  One  of  these  fictions  is,  that  every  person  agamst 
whom  an  action  is  brought  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  custody  of  the 
Marshal,  by  which  means  the  whole  of  that  jurisdiction  which  was 
formerly  confined  to  the  Common  Pleas  has  been  handed  over  to 
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the  Bang's  Bench.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  not  so 
fortunate  as  to  regain  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  which  once 
belonged  to  it*  An  attempt  was  made  with  that  vi^w  under  the 
Lord  Keeper  Guilford,  but  it  did  not  succeed.  I  trust  the  House 
will  allow  me,  as  a  little  divertisement  in  the  midst  of  so  dry  a 
subject,  to  state  the  nature  of  the  contest  between  the  two  Courts, 
as  described  by  Roger  North,  in  his  Biography  of  the  Lord  Keeper 
^«-a  work  with  which  I  am  sure  my  learned  friend  (the  Solicitor- 
general)  is  as  well  acquainted  as  he  is  with  the  most  profound 
and  learned  subtleties  of  his  profession.  The  biographer  says, 
«<  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  outwitted  by  the  King's  Bench, 
until  his  lordship  came  on  the  cushion ;  and  his  lordship,  by  an 
artifice,  endeavored  to  restore  the  business  of  the  Common  Pleas. 
Sir  Matthew  Hale  complained  of  this  new  fiction,  though,  by  a 
similar  tricGum  in  lege^  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  had  run  away 
with  all  the  business/'  The  author  further  observes,  <<In  law 
there  ought  to  be  a  competition  for  practice.  The  King's  Bench 
was  originally  confined  to  pleas  of  the  crown,  yet  they  have,  by  a 
fiction,  which  supposes,  whether  a  man  owes  any  thing  or  not, 
that  he  is  a  debtor,  contrived  to  draw  many  common  causes  to 
theno." 

Now,  these  two  Courts  have  not  a  competition  with  each  other, 
which  arises  out  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  I  am  about  to 
state.  In  the  first  place,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  shuts 
its  door  against  many  practitioners,  in  consequence  of  a  fee 
exacted  from  attomies  at  the  commencement  of  every  term.  Al- 
though that  fee  is  very  trifling,  being  but  I2s.  4d,f  still  it  operates 
to  prevent  solicitors  from  going  to  that  Court.  There  is  abo  a 
certain  proportion  of  other  fees  to  be  advanced  by  the  attorney  in  a 
much  eariier  stage  of  the  legal  proceedings  than  is  customary  in 
the  other  Courts.  The  attorney  in  town,  or,  if  he  reside  in  the 
country,  his  agent,  has  to  advance  this  money  out  of  his  pocket  in 
the  first  instance,  and  is  not  always  sure  of  having  it  repaid.  There 
is  also  another  cause  which  tends  to  lessen  the  practice  in  this 
Court,  to  which  I  shall  now  refer ;  but  in  doing  so,  I  speak  with 
all  deference  of  those  most  learned  persons  who  possess  an  especial 
and  exclusive  right  to  practise  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
That  Court  is  not  open  to  all  the  members  of  the  profession,  but 
to  serjeants^at-law  only ;  they  alone  have  a  right  to  conduct  causes 
there.  I  know  perfectly  wdl  that  very  great  expense  is  incurred 
by  these  gentlemen  in  prosecuting  their  education,  and  readily 
admit  that  they  are  able  expounders  of  the  law ;  but  the  question 
is,  whether  it  is  a  useful  practice  to  exclude  other  practitioners 
fcom  that  Court,  and  whether  it  does  not  tend  to  lessen  the 
number  of  causes  there,  and  to  throw  additional  labor  on  the 
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Judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  ?  Suitor8>  of  course,  have 
their  favorites  at  the  bar,  and  if  they  cannot  avail  themselves  of 
their  assistance  in  the  Common  Pleas,  that  circumsunce  must, 
pro  tantOf  dtwe  suitors  elsewhere.  The  Court  of  Exchequer,  in 
like  manner,  though  in  another  way,  keeps  suitors  from  prose- 
cuting causes  there.  There  is  one  reason  why  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  as  at  present  constituted,  cannot,  in  my  opinion^  do 
much  business,  or  have  the  reputation  of  doing  it ;  and  that  is, 
the  various  mixtures  of  suits  which  are  cognizable  to  it.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  Court  of  all  sorts— of  equity  and  of  law— -of  *  crown  law^ 
and  of  common  law-— of  law  which  decides  between  subject  and 
subject)  as  well  as  of  bw  that  decides  between  the  subject  and  the 
Crown ;  and  suitors,  seeing  the  business  done  in  so  many  different 
ways,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  so  well  done  as  it  might 
be.  I  do  not,  however,  believe  that  this  is  a  correct  opinion ; 
because  gentlemen  employed  in  that  Court  do  not,  I  am  convinced, 
yield  to  any  body  of  individuals  in  their  knowlege  of  equity,  and 
law.  There  are  in  that  Court  many  distinguished  equity  and 
common  lawyers.  In  what,  therefore,  I  have  said,  I  refer  merely 
to  public  opinion,  which,  whether  right  or  wrong,  has  been 
engendered  by  the  constitution  of  that  Court. 

There  is,  however,  another  reason  which  tends  to  render  the 
Exchequer  the  least  employed  Court.  If  we  have  a  monopoly  of 
counsel  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  there  is  a  monopoly  of 
attomies  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  There  are,  in  that  Court, 
four  attornies  and  sixteen  clerks  ^  and  if  an  individual  wishes  to 
proceed  in  the  Exchequer,  he  must  employ  one  of  those  attornies. 
It  is  needless  for  me  to  say,  that  such  a  system  has,  of  necessity, 
a  tendency  at  once  to  shut  the  doors  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
against  suitors.  What,  then^  is  the  consequence  of  those  causes 
which  prevent  suitors  from  approaching  the  Courts  of  Common 
Pleas  and  Exchequer  ?  Why,  it  is  this, — ^wherever  there  is  but 
little  business  done,  it  has  a  tendency  to  induce  those  in  power 
not  to  place  a  strong  judge  in  that  situation,  the  small  portion  of 
business  to  be  gone  through  rendering  the  judge  less  fit  for  his 
office,  and,  by  a  natural  re-action,  the  less  fitness  of  the  judge 
reducing  the  quantity  of  business.  I  am  here  speaking  of  past 
times,  with  a  view^  however,  to  what  may  occur  at  a  future  period. 
We  may  not  always  have  the  bench  so  well  filled  as  at  present. 
The  time  may  come,  when,  if  a  judpe  is  to  be  made,  in  conse- 
quence of  political  influence,  who  is  known  not  to  be  capable  of 
properly  filling  the  office,  it  may  be  said  by  those  who  support 
him,  « Oh,  it  does  not  matter  ^  send  him  to  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer.'* Thus,  the  small  portion  of  business  transacted  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer— -the  suspicion,  originating  in  the  general 
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mixture  of  suits  carried  on  in  difierent  ways,  that  the  business  is 
not  done, — the  monopoly  of  attomies,  together  with  several  other 
causes,  and  not  the  unfitness  of  the  judge,  occasion  this  Court  to 
be  the  least  frequented  of  any.  From  these  circumstances,  the 
judge  does  not  sit  sometimes  for  more  than  half  an  hour  in  the 
morning,  and  perhaps  there  may  not  be  on  the  paper  more  than 
six  or  seven  causes,  when  I  well  know  that  Lord  Ellenborough, 
when  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  had  at  one  time  5SS 
causes  set  down  for  trial  in  London  only ;  and  the  present  Chief 
Justice  has  had  on  his  paper  no  less  than  840  untried  causes.  I 
mention  diis  to  support  mv  first  proposition,  that  there  is  not  a 
competition  between  the  different  Courts.  To  say  that  there  is  a 
competition  between  the  Courts — to  say,  under  the  circumstances 
stated,  that  suitors  have  a  free  access  to  all,  is  a  fiction^uch  an 
assertion  is  not  founded  on  fact.  Experiments  have  been  tried  to 
remedy  this  state  of  things,  but  they  were  unsuccessful.  .The 
first  of  these  was  in  1821,  when  the  Chief  Justice  sat  in  one 
Court,  and  a  puisne  judge  in  another.  That  experiment  failed 
entirely.  There  was  no  business  done  before  the  puisne  judge, 
and  the  experiment  was  tried  only  for  a  short  time — ^I  believe  for 
not  more  than  one  year.  Where  that  action  and  re-action  before 
spoken  of  exists— where  there  is  little  practice  in  Court — ^we  are 
likely,  in  majorem  sensumy  to  have  worse  judges  to  try  causes  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  great  and  extensive  practice  must  inevi- 
tably form  better  judges  and  more  acute  counsel.  There  is,  how- 
ever,  no  other  way  to  produce  an  equality  of  business,  but  by 
really  throwing  open  the  Courts,  removing  monopolies,  and  leaving 
it  to  men's  own  discretion  to  select  as  they  please.  In  1821,  the 
Chief  Justice  sat  in  one  Court,  and  a  puisne  judge  in  the  other, 
but  the  business  all  went  to  the  former. 

Another  experiment  has  since  been  tried  to  lessen  the  pressure 
of  business  on  the  Chief  Justice— ^the  experiment  still  going  on 
under  the  Bill  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Peel).  That 
experiment — the  measure  being  compulsory — has  not  failed ;  but 
I  sincerely  wish  it  had  failed  ;  for  that  measure  has  done  a  great 
deal  of  mischief.  It  was  the  worst  change  that  could  have  been 
devised.  Where  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  meet,  with  the  Chief 
Justice  presiding — where  the  suitors  resort — ^where  the  bar  is 
mustered — ^where  the  public  attend — where  both  counsel  and 
attomies  appear— where  the  business  is  disposed  of,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  gravely  and  deliberately,  with  the  eyes  of  mankind,  the  eyes  of 
the  bar,  as  well  as  the  world  at  large,  turned  on  the  proceedings, 
— would  not  all  persons  declare  that  to  be  the  Court  in  which  im- 
portant legal  questions  ought  to  be  decided  ?  Would  not  the  world, 
on  the  other  hand,  say,  if  another  Court  were  instituted,  in  which 
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two  counsel  and  two  attomies  were  present^  the  on^  in  the  ^mae 
oDi  the  other  in  the  cause  that  was  to  follow^  where  there  was  iie 
audience,  and  the  public  eye  was  entirely  directed  from  that  to  Um 
other  Court,— would  not  the  world,  I  ask,  say,  that  a  Court  so 
constituted  was  that  in  which  the  trifling  business  should  be  trans- 
acted ?  But  under  the  Bill  to  which  I  have  alluded,  the  yery  con- 
trary eflFect  is  produced  :  all  the  Important  business  is  transacted 
before  three  judges,  and  in  the  dark  \  for  when  only  two  counsel 
and  the  attomies  in  the  case  are  present — ^when  the  great  bodr  of 
counsel  zt9  absent-^and  the  public  are  in  the  other  Court,  where 
the  Chief  Justice  presides,  I  consider  that  the  business  is»  in  tmdi^ 
done  in  the  darL  An  immense  mass  of  trifling  business  fre* 
i]uently  occupies  the  time  of  the  Court,  which  might  be  disposed 
of  elsewhere  \  and  thus  the  more  important  business  might  be 
expedited*  Thus,  amotion  for  judgment,  as  against' the  castal 
ejector,  which  is  a  motion  of  course—- a  metioa  to  refer  a  bill  ta 
the  Master,  to  report  the  amount  of  principal  and  interest,  which 
is  a  motion  of  course-— ^  motion  for  judgment  in  case  of  a  nonsuit, 
which  is  a  motion  of  course — and  a  thousand  others,  are  heard 
with  the  utmost  attention  to  publicity,  before  the  whole  Court*-* 
before  the  whole  bar — before  the  whole  body  of  attormes-*-befbit 
the  whole  public^— all  of  which  might  be  settled  by  the  judges  at- 
chambers.  The  consequence  is,  that  much  time  is  lost,  and  the 
most  important  business-especial  arguments,  raising  the  moit 
important  legal  questions-— are  obliged  to  be  heard  in  the  prirate, 
unsatisfactory,  and  ineflBcient  manner  I  have  described.  I  wish 
this  system  to  be  remedied,  because  it  is  a  great  and  growing  eriL 
It  may  be  said  that  the  judges  have  not  time  to  do  the  bosinesi. 
I  deny  that :  there  is  time.  Six  hours  aday,  well  employed,  ii 
amply  suflicient  for  the  purpose.  Let  them  come  down  to  the 
Court  at  ten  o^dock  in  the  morning,  and  remain  till  four — a  period 
of  six  hours — and  the  business  might  be  done*  But  the  system  is 
at  present  extremely  ill  arranged.  In  the  first  place,  one  of  tkt 
judges  is  called  on  to  attend  in  the  Bail  Court,  and  sometimes  he 
remains  there  all  day,  as  Mr.  Justice  Bayley  was  obliged  to  do  oa 
Monday  last  \  and  in  the  same  way,  Mr.  Justice  Holroyd  was  dM 
day  prevent^  from  doing  any  thing  until  twelve  o'clock.  A 
second  reason  ior  the  delay  of  business,  b  the  time  occupied  at 
chambers  at  Serjeant's  Inn,  with  the  squabbles  of  the  attomies^— 
for  barristers  very  seldom  attend  there.  This  business  formerly 
was  done  in  the  evening,  buf  now  it  frequently  keeps  a  judge  away 
till  twelve  o'clock.  Thus,  by  attending  to  this  trifling  business  at 
chambers,  the  judge  can  only  give  his  attendance  for  four  hours 
instead  of  six.  It  may  be  said  that  though  conmiissioners  might 
be  appcnnted  to  take  bail,  yet  they  could  not  transact  the  cbambtf^ 
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badness  so  satfsfactDriiy.  Barristers  of  five  or  sit  years'  standing 
would  be  sufficiently  skilful  to  take  bail  cases ;  but  it  was  argued 
that  it  was  necessary  for  tbe  business  at  chambers  to  be  transacted 
by  the  judges,  in  order  that  they  might  repress,  if  necessary,  th^ 
proceedings  of  certain  men*  Now,  for  my  part,  I  could  never  see 
the  magic  power  of  tbe  number  twelve,  although  Lord  Coke  had 
ezpre38ed  himself  as  m^ch  enamored  of  it  as  an  algebraist  woukl 
be  of  the  number  nine.  Lord  Coke  thought  thus  highly  of  it,  pei^ 
hmp$i  because  there  were  the  twelve  Apostles,  and  the  Laws  of  th< 
Twelve  Tables.  I  am,  however,  of  opinion,  that  the  number  four-^ 
•ebn  is  equally  efficacious.  It  is  divisible  by  seven,  which  twehr^ 
is  not;  and  it  has,  in  my  mind,  this  great  advantage,  that  though 
in  theory  and  history  it  does  not  appear  so  prominent  as  Lord 
Coke's  favorite  number,  it  happens  to  be  two  more  than  twelve. 
If  twelve  were  consulered  to  be  the  proper  number  of  judges  in 
Lord  Coke's  iime,  I  think  no  objection  can  at  this  day  oe  offered 
to  the  addition  of  two,  considering  that  tbe  business  has  Increased 
tenfold.  It  cannot  be  argued,  when  there  are.  800  causes,  for 
trial  at  Guildhall,  that  twelve  judges  are  sufficient.  That  Hunw 
ber  might  have  sufficed  when  Lord  Mansfield  lived;  in  the  late 
rdgn}  at  which  time,  perhsq>%  sixty  causes  might  ha^  been 
«t  down  for  trial ;  but  is  it  sufficient  now,  when  600  or  700 
amimi  are  to  be  heardf  How  the  judges  are  to  get  through 
2dl  the  business  now,  is  utterly  beyond  my  comprehension.  This 
18  one  of  the  illustrations  which  I  feel  it  necessary  to  give,  in 
answer  to  the  heedless  and  senseless  folly  of  those  who  charge  the 
judges  and  the  lawyers  with  causing  all  the  delay  in  legal  pro- 
ceedings. 

How  can  it  be  es^pected  that  twelve  judges  can  go  through  the 
increased  and  increasing  business  now,  when  the  affiiirs  of  men 
have  become  so  extended  and  multiplied  in  every  direction — maai* 
m$$  retmm.  nooetur  f  Those  who  advise  an  increase  of  the  judges 
beyond  their  present  number  are  not  innovators.  The  innovators 
aie^  in  troth,  those  who  slaftd  still  while  the  world  is  going  for-^ 
ward, — those  are  the  innovators  who  would  only  employ  the'satn^ 
iiiBid>ev  of  laborers  while  the  harvest  has  increased  in  a  tenfoM 
pgbpoftion,-— they  are  the  innovators  who,  adhering  to  the  ancient 
system  of  having  but  twelve  judges,  although  the  labor  is  inii- 
mtely  increased,  neglect  to  keep  up  the  equality^  efficiency,  and 
fitness  of  the  establishment ;  but  they  are  not  innovators,  who 
introduce  and  apply  additional  power,  when  the  business  to  be 
done  has  exceeded  all  former  .bounds,  and  wish  thus  to  pre- 
serve the  equality,  effidencvy  and  fitness  of  the  judicial  establish- 
ment. The  advantage  ot  this  addition  will  appear  still  more 
olearly,  when  it  is  considered  that  it  would  give  us  the  opportunity 
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of  reforming  the  sjrstem  with  reference  to  the  Welsh  jnignf 
which  b  an  extremely  objectionable  one^  and  which  cannot  be 
done  while  there  are  only  twehre  judges.    If  two  more  jndget 
were  appointed,  the  principality  might  he  dirided  into  two  cinniits» 
and  the  newly-appointed  individuals  might  go  circuit  with  the 
other  judges  j  and  they  might  also  assist  at  the  Old  Bailey  8eft« 
sions.     I  highly  approre  of  paying  the  judges  by  salaries,  and 
not  by  fees,  as  a  general  principle  i  but,  so  long  as  it  is  the  prac« 
tice  not  to  promote  the  judges,  but  to  shut  the  door  against  tbe 
efibm  of  their  fair  ambition,  so  far  must  we  find  a  tendency  in 
those  men  to  become  less  active  in  their  exertions  than  they  would 
be  if  some  little  stimulus  were  placed  before  them.    I  merefore 
would  hold  out  a  certain  inducement  to  them  to  labor  vigorously^ 
by  allowing  them  a  certain  moderate  amount  of  fees.    I  say  a 
moderate  amount;    and  if  it  were  thought  expedient  to  pay 
them  in  part  by  fees,  it  should  be  ordered  that  such .  fees  should 
not  be  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  a  suit,  or  tbe  number  of  its 
stages,  but  that  the  amount  should  be  fixed  and  defined.     I  ant 
quite  aware  that  this  mode  of  payment  is  not  likely  to  meet  with 
general  support,  especially  with  the  support  of  tli«  reformers  of 
the  law }  but  I  state  the  proposition  as  the  result  of  long  reflec- 
tion, whkh  has  produced  a  firm  conviction  on  my  mind  that  such 
a  plan  would  be  a  beneficial  one*    The  great  object  of  .every 
Government  in  the  choice  of  judges  ought  to  be  to  obtain  the 
most  skilful  and  learned  men,  and  also  to  take  caie  that  the  emaeU 
lence  of  their  character  afforded  the  best  security  for  their  pave 
administration  of  justice.  I  am  ashamed  to  state  so  mere  a  tcuisnit 
but '  the  House  will  presently  see  its  application.    Our^preaent 
system,  however,  sins  lamenubly  in  both  these  respects^     In 
the  appointment  of  judges  it  would  naturally  be  requnred  that  the 
whole  field  of  law  should  be  thrown  open,  in  order  that  die  seleo^ 
tion  might  be  properly  made.    The  judges  ought  to  be  , chosen 
from  amongst  the  men  most  learned,  most  accomplished  as  advo- 
cates— men.  who  have  judgment  to  try  causes  ably— UMn  cwha 
have  large  and  enlightened  views  of  legal  questions,  and  who  ase 
prompt  and  expeditious  in  seizing  on  the  bearings  of  a  taae. 
There  ought  not  to  be,  in  choosing  judges  from  the  bar*  aoy 
exclusive  restriction.    He  alone  Ought  to  be  selected,  in  whook 
talent,  integrity,  and  experience,  most  abound,  and  are  most 
imited. .  The  Minister  of  the  Crown  might  go  into  Westmioster 
Hall,  and  choose  the  ablest  man  there.    Be  his  talent  vrhnt  it 
might— 4>e  his  character  what  it  might — be  his  party  what  it  m^ht^^ 
no  man  to  whom  the  offer  was  made  would  refuse  to  be  a  judjge!' 
But,  in  consequence  of  a  cusIxhu  that  would  be  ^^more  honored  ia 
the  breach  than  the  observance,''  party  is  top  jnuch  studied  m, 
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tli9ge  appottitiiients*    Ooe4ialf  of  the  bar  b  excluded ;  for  no  man 
can  be  a  judge  i^o  is  not  of  a  certain  part]r.    Unless  he  be  a 
person  known  to  adhere  to  a  certain  system  of  Government,*-^ 
unless  he  profess  himself  to  be  deyoted  to  one  system  of  policy,-* 
wdess  hb  party  happen  to  be  the  party  connected  with  the  Crown, 
there  is  no  chance  for  him  \  that  man  is  sure  to  be  excluded,  ht^ 
any  person  point  out,  if  he  could,  a  single  instance  where  a  many- 
known  to  be  in  party  fetters,  and  opposed  to  the  Government,  had, 
daring  the  last  hundred  years,  been  promoted  to  the  bench.    I 
know  of  no  such  instance  in  England.    I  have,  indeed,  known 
one  or  two  instances  where  promotion  of  that  kind  has  been  con- 
ferred on  men  who  have  changed  their  party.    This  was  not  pre- 
cisely  the  case  in  Scotland.      The  right  honorable  gentleman 
oppcMite  (Mr.  Peel)  has  done  himself  great  honor,  by  recommend- 
ing Lord  Cranstoun,  who  is  a  partj  man ;  and  Mr.  Clerk,  Lord 
Eldin,  who  is  in  Scotland  a  greater  party  man  than  Lord  Eldon 
is  in  this  country,    I  should  like  to  see  the    same  impartiality 
acted  on  in  England.    It  is  of  importance  to  the  pure  and  able 
admimstration  6i  justice  that  it  should  be  so ;  but  I  despair  of  ever 
seeing  such  a  course  adopted.    If  all  Westminster  were  to  be 
called  on,  in  the  event  of  any  vacancy  unfortunately  occurring  on  * 
the  bench,  to  name  the  man  who  is  best  suited  to  fill  that  vacancy, 
to  point  out  the  individual  v^ose    talents  and   integrity  best 
deserve  the  situation— whose  exertions  would  be  the  most  likely 
to  shed  bles^ngs  on  his  country—- can  any  person  doubt  for  a 
moment  whorfb  name  would   be  echoed  on  every  side?     No; 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  individual  who  would  be  named 
by  those  most  competent  to  judge ;  but  then  he  is  known  to  be  a 
party  man,  and  that  being  tli^  case,  all  his  merits,  even  were  they 
hx  greater  dun  he  is  admitted  to  possess,  would  not  command  his 
promotion. 

I  blame  this  mischievous  system,  by  which  the  country  has 
lost  the  services  of  some  of  the  ablest,  most  learned,  and  roost 
honest  men  in  the  country.  But  judges  must  always  be  Tory 
radges,  though  for  what  reason  I  know  not.  Why  should  the 
bmh  be  for  ever  a  ministerial  bench  ?  And  yet  it  always  has 
been  a  ministerial  bench,  except,  indeed,  during  those  visits  <<  few 
and  far  between,'*  when  the  Whigs  came  into  office  for  five  or 
Ax  months  \  and  then,  perchance,  we  might  happen  to  have  a 
Wh%  judge.  I  wish  to  see  the  choice  extended:  I  wish  to 
see  it  fall  on  men,  not  because  they  are  party  men,  but  because 
they  are  strictly  impartial  mem  I  speak  impartially  i  but  when, 
there  is  a  Crown  cause,  a  case  of  libel,  or  any  such  matter,  before 
the  Court,  there  is — there  must  be^-^^uniforiply  a  certun  leaning  one 
way.    The  judges  have  this  leaning,  and  they  cannot  help  it^ 
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because  they  know  that  they  are  thefe,  aikl  cannot  forget  how 
diey  came  there.  I  speak  from  a  sense  of  justice  and  proprietji 
and  not  in  the  least  degree  interestedly.  I  would  never  take  a 
puisne  judge's  situation.  I  could  not,  indeed,  aflfbrd  to  take  any 
such  situation.  I  speaki  therefore,  not  for  myself,  or  with  the 
least  reference  to  myself,  but  for  the  country,  because  I  feel 
this  to  be  a  matter  of  the  deepest  importance ;  and  from  the  right 
honorable  gentleman  (Mr.  Peel)  before  me,  now  that  he  has 
returned  to  the  Home  Department,  I  really  expect  to  see  thb 
become  much  more  a  subject  of  observation  than  it  has  hitherto 
been.  I  fear  I  have  already  tired  the  House  by  the  extreme 
length  of  these  details;  but  I  will  now  take  leave  of  West- 
minster Hall,  and  say  a  word  or  twb  respecting  the  manner  in 
which  the  administration  of  the  law  is  carried  on  in  Wales.  Why, 
I  ask,  because  it  is  called  the  Principality  of  Wales,  should  it  have 
a  power  over  life  and  property  to  which  no  parallel  can  be  found 
in  England  i  Why  should  the  administration  of  the  law  in  Wales 
be  different  from  that  in  England  ?  In  Wales  they  have  judges — 
able  gentlemen,  no  doubt ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  less  able  than  in 
England, — ^but  certainly  no  more  able,  either  from  talent,  informa- 
tion, or  experience,  than  those  who  fill  what  Mr.  Roger  North 
called  ^<  the  cushion  in  Westminster  Hall.''  In  general  they  are 
men  who  have  left  the  bar,  and  retired  to  the  pursuit  and  cKCupa- 
tions  of  country  gentlemen :  perhaps  they  are  not  for  that  the 
less  fit  to  be  made  judges,  but  not  so  nt  as  the  others  I  have 
mentioned.  In  other  cases,  they  continue  in  Westminster  Hall ; 
and  this  is  so  much  the  worse  j  for,  being  barristers  half  their  time, 
and  judges  the  odier  half,  they  are,  for  that  very  reason,  the  lezi 
likely  to  make  either  good  barristers  or  good  judges.  But  the  great 
objection  is,  that  they  never  change  their  circuits :  to  whatever 
circuit  they  are  appointed,  over  that  they  continue  to  preside ;  and 
thus  it  happens  that  they  become  acquainted  with  all  the  landholders 
of  the  neighborhood — with  the  gentry, — nay,  even  with  the  very 
witnesses  who  come  before  them.  The  names,  the  faces,  die  very 
characters  of  these  persons  soon  become  familiar  to  them ;  and  out 
of  this  grew  likings  and  prejudices  which  never  do,  and  never  can, 
cast  a  shadow  of  shade  over  the  twelve  judges  of  Westminster 
Hall.  Then,  again,  Welsh  judges  have  no  retiring  pensions :  and 
now  mark  die  result. — Last  autumn,  on  one  circuit,  forty-six 
causes  were  entered  for  trial.  How  many  were  actually  tried? 
Twenty — but  twenty — ^and  of  these  causes  the  greater  part  stood 
over  ever  since  the  last  circuit.  Is  it  not  quite  evident  what  ou^ 
to'  be  done  ?  Let  pensions  be  given  to  men  who  have  become  too 
old  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  office,  but  who  very  seldom 
become  too  old  to  cling  to  the  emoluments  of  it    I  am  sore 
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it  would  be  the  cheapest  pension  that  could  be  given,  and  that.the 
Principality  would  never  dream  of  objecting  to  it.  At  all  events, 
let  two  judges  be  added  to  the  present  number.  Let  the  Common 
Pleas  and  the  King's  Bench  be  kept  open  3  let  the  delay  arising 
from  chamber-practice  be  avoided  \  let  the  Principality  of  Wales 
be  divided  into  two  circuits ;  and  then  we  shall  have  well  done 
and  quickly  done.  And  here  I  would  observe,  that  the  matter  of 
circuits  requires  a  word  or  two.  Not,  perhaps,  that  it  is  of  so  much 
importance  as  others  that  I  have  already,  or  shall  presently  touch 
on ;  but  then  it  regards  judges,  barristers,  and  solicitors^  and  will 
be  of  no  little  advantage  to  the  country.  I  should  be  most  glad  to 
see  that  folly — ^for  really  I  cannot  call  it  by  any  other  name--«-that 
most  absurd  and  vexatious  mode  of  regulating  Easter  by  moons, 
as  it  is  called,  entirely  done  away  with.  Let  the  returns  be 
made  certain,  and  leave  moveable  feasts  to  the  church.  I  have 
no  wish  to  interfere  with  the  church ;  let  the  church  be  regulated 
as  you  please ;  but  let  this  inconvenience  in  the  law  be  remedied, 
and  let  the  returns  be  made  on  some  certain  day.  ^ 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  when  a  Bill  was  introduced  to  fix 
Easter  Term,  Mr.  Justice  Rook  exclaimed,  «Good  God  I  think  of 
^e  horror  of  depriving  the  whole  Christian  community  of  the 
consolation  of  knowing  that  they  all  kept  Easter  on  the  same  day/' 
Let  it  be  understood  that  I  have  no  wish,  not  the  least  desire, 
to  deprive  the  Christian  community  of  this  consolation,  if  consola* 
tion  they  find  it ;  they  may  enjoy  it  still,  but  business  ought  not  to 
be  sacrificed  to  tlieir  ideas  of  comfort  and  consolation.  There  is 
no  inconvenience  in  Easter  being  moveable,  but  there  is  a  very 
great  inconvenience  in  making  the  returns  moveable.  As  we 
are  now  happily  a  purely  Protestant  country — and  the  more  so, 
and  the  more  likely  to  remain  so,  since  we  are  now  under  his 
Grace  the  Commander-in-Chief — surely  all  the  remnants  of 
Popery,  and  above  all,  such  inconvenient  remnants  as  this,  ought 
to  be  done  away  with.  Let  Easter  Term  always  begin  on  the  10th 
of  April,  and  the  inconvenience  will  cease.  There  is  no  error  so 
foolish  or  so  vulgar  as  that  which  leads  people  to  believe  that  the 
more  die  law  is  perplexed  by  the  intricacies  of  its  proceedings,  the 
more  advantage  results  to  the  country.  The  fact  is  quite  the 
reverse  %  for  by  those  means,  we  make  inferior,  both  in  rank,  in 
feelings,  and  m  accomplishments,  that  profession  out  of  which 
the  judges  of  the  land  must  come.  But  much  more  ought 
this  certainty  to  be  efiected,  when  it  is  clear  that  it  is  productive  of 
advantage  to  the  country.  To  fix  Easter  Term  four  or  five  weeks 
earlier  or  later,  would  be  a  great  convenience.  Now,  observe  how 
hard  the  present  system  falls,  for  instance,  on  those  who,  like 
myself,  frequent  the  northern  circuit.     I  reached  home  last  year. 
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after  a  period  of  extremely  hard  labor,  on  the  20tfa  or'122d  of 
September,  having  left  it  on  the  10th  of  October  in  the  preceding 
year,  in  order  to  enjoy  a  vacation  of  one  fortnight — for  Lord 
Tenterden  fixed  the  sitting  before  term  for  the  9th  of  October. 
I  was  one  of  those  who  joined  in  requesting  his  lordship  to  post- 
pone his  sittings  to  a  later  date.  Lord  Tenterden,  than  whom  no 
man  is  more  anxious  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  hi^  office — 
who  is  never  more  happy  than  when  he  is  hearing  causes — who  is 
most  indefatigable  in  getting  through  the  buoness  before  him,— ^ 
said  he  should  be  most  happy  to  oblige  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar, 
and  that  he  was  glad  in  having  an  opportunity  of  accommodating 
them.  With  this,  his  lordship  very  kindly  postponed  his  sittings, 
from  Tuesday  the  9th  to  Tuesday  the  16th,  for  one  week. 
For  my  part,  I  felt  very  much  obliged  to  his  lordship,  even  for 
a  week ;  .1  could  have  wished  it  had  been  longer;  but  his  lordship 
said,  that  from  the  state  of  the  paper  it  was  all  he  could  grant. 
His  lordship's  paper  was,  doubtless,  extremely  heavy;  and  too 
heavy  it  must  always  be  until  some  other  system  is  adopted.  If 
we  could  have  two  judges  sitting  at  Nisi  Frius  at  once,  ^ch  of 
them  taking  a  particular  class  of  trials — the  one  confining  himself 
to  the  heavy  business,  and  the  other  to  bills  of  exchange,  promissory 
note  cases,  and  the  like — the  whole  busmess  of  the  Court  tould  be 
got  through  properly,  and  with  despatch;  but  as  the  law  now 
stands,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  any  man,  in  days  consisting  of  no 
more  than  twenty-four  hours,  and  laboring  for  eleven  months  in 
tlie  year,  to  dispose  of  the  business  before  him.  I  say  for  eleven 
months ;  for  the  Court,  with  the  exception  of  a  day  or  two  of 
respite,  sat  for  eleven  months  last  year.  If  it  be  said  that  all  real 
actions  should  have  their  domicile  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
then  actions  which  in  their  nature  are  partly  real  might  be  carried 
there  too.  In  the  same  manner,  other  causes  might  be  disposed  of 
in  the  Court  of  Exchequer— a  reform  having  first  of  all  been  made 
in  that  Court.  Let  the  Chief  Baron  sit  in  equity ;  and  a  more 
able  and  learned  man  than  the  present  Chief  Baron  we  never  can 
have  for  this  purpose.  Let  him  really  sit  and  hear  cases  in 
equity,  which  might  be  done  with  great  advantage,  and  which  he 
is  expressly  authorised  to  do  by  Act  of  Parliament  passed  for  that 
purpose,  though  I  have  never  heard  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of  so 
sitting.  With  one  Baron,  then,  sitting  in  equity,  and  one  to;die 
other  business  of  the  Court,  not  of  an  equitable  cast,  let  die  others 
be  divided  between  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  and  King's 
Bench,  and  we  shall  not  only  relieve  the  King's  Bench  of  a  wei^t 
of  business  which  is  now  become  almost  intolersfbly  oppressive, 
but  find,  in  the  effect  produced,  both  in  the  judges  and  the  piaod- 
jtioners,  the  happy  consequences  which  always  result  from  a  jost 
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dnriiioir  of  labor.  And  now  I  come  to  speak  of  the  Gnirts 
of  CiTil  Law)  and  confess  that  I  approach  to  touch  this  subject 
widi  teoder,  and  almost,  *  I  may  say,  with  a  trembling  hand» 
because  I  have  not  the  same  means  of  judging  of  these  as  of  the 
other  CourtSf  and  am  not,  therefore,  so  well  able  to  appreciate  the 
good,  or  expose  the  bad,  points  in  the  constitution  of  them.  The 
observations,  however,  which  I  have  to  make  on  this  part  of  my 
subject,  resolve  themselves  into  points  which  have  reference  to  the 
judges  of  these  Courts.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  have  them  paid 
better :  diere  would  be  no  objection,  I  apprehend,  to  this  on  their 
part.  At  present  they  are  greatly  underpaid.  Take,  for  instance, 
die  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court,  who  fills  the  highest,  the  most 
important  trust  of  all,  if  we  consider  the  fearful  amount  of 
property  which  is  disposed  of  by  his  decrees.  His  salary  is  only 
2500A  a  year  \  but — and  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  this  important  fact — that  judge's  fees  amount  to  7500A  in 
time  of  war ;  in  time  of  peace  there  ai'e  no  fees.  I  confess  that 
I  do  not  like  to  see  a  judge  of  this  character,  who  decides  on  the 
property  of  neutrals— -on  international  questions-— who  advises  His 
Majesty  on  points  of  the  utmost  delicacy— paid  in  so  dangerous  a 
manner,  and  find  so  wide  a  difierence  between  his  salary  in  time  of 
war  and  his  salary  in  time  of  peace.  I  beg  to  be  perfectly  under- 
stood: I  do  not  say  this  with  reference  to  anvthing  that  has 
happened  in  consequence  of  this  mode  of  payine  tne  Judge  of  the 
Admiralty  Court,  out  because  I  do  not  think  it  wise— 3  do  not 
think  it  safe— I  do  not  think  it  decent,  to  make  so  large  an 
increase  to  a  judge's  salary  depend  on  whether  the  horrors  of  war 
6£  the  blessings  of  peace  frown  or  smile  on  the  country. 

Another  point  is  the  manner  in  which  the  judges  are  appointed ; 
and  here  we  meet  with  one  of  the  worst,  one  of  the  most  dangerous, 
relics  which  Pq>ery  has  left  behind  her  in  tins  country.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court,  who  b  appointed  by 
the  King,  all  the  civil  judges  who  decide  on  questions  of  marriage 
and  divorce,  and  on  the  validity  of  wills — ^those  judges  who  dispose 
of  these  the  most  difiicult  and  the  most  delicate  questions  that  can 
ever  arise,— -these  judges  are  appointed,  not  bv  the  Crown, — ^not 
by  a  minister  who  is  responsible,  and  who  can  be  removed,  but  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  who 
cannot  be  removed, — who  are  not  lawyers — who  are  not  statesmen 
—who  are  not  politicians,  but  are  priests,  of  a  high  order  it  is  true, 
but  not  for  that  reason  the  more  fit  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  nomination  or  appointment  of  judges.  So  it  is  at  Tork». 
where  the  judges  are  appointed  by  the  archbishop ;  so  in  all  other 
ecdesiasdcal  courts,  where  the  judges  are  appointed  by  the  bishops 
of  the  respective  dioceses  in  which  they  are  situated.    It  is  true 
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that  an  s^peal  liefs  from  them  to  the  Court  of  Dekg^es ;  Init  dieo 
it  18  equally  certain  that  the  Court  of  Delegates  is  the  greatest 
fnockery  of  a  court  in  the  world*  I  will  show  how  this  power  of 
appeal  to  that  court,  and  to  no  other  place,  makes  the  mattsr 
worse  instead  of  better.  See  how  that  court  is  con^ituted'^^'^iow  the 
judges  are  appointed.  It  consists  of  three  common  law  Judges,  and 
about  half  a  dozen  doctors  ;80  that,  in  point  of  fsct,  the  appeal  is 
from  Judges  of  as  much  learning  and  research  as  L<^  Stowell^ 
and  Sir  John  Nkholl,  and  Sir  Christopher .  Robinson,*— the  great 
luminaries  of  the  civil  law  in  this  country, — to  four  or  five  doctors, 
who  are  of  course  the  ivorst  in  the  Court,  because  they  are  the 
youngest,  and  have  little  or  no  business, — for  to  have  been  engaged 
fai  the  cause  would  be  a  bat  to  their  sitting  as  judges.  In  a  wwd, 
this  proceeding  is  about  as  absurd  as  though,  in  a  cause  which  had 
been  tried  by  Mr.  Justice  Holroyd,  Mr.  Justice  Bayley,  and  Mr. 
Justice  Littledale,  the  appeal  should  lie  to  three  gendemen  who, 
having  been  called  to  the  bar  the  preceding  day,  had  not  been  in 
the  cause,  because  they  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  being  in  any 
cause  at  all.  This  is  all  I  have  to  say  respectteg  the  Courts  A 
Civil  Law.  But,  Sir,  I  beg  leave  to  say,  and  especially  in  addressing 
vou,  that  in  what  I  have  said  respecting  the  manner  in  whkh  the 
judges  of  the  Civil  Courts  are  appointed,  I  did  not  intend  tossy 
anything  that  is  at  all  disrespectful  to  those  high  dignitaries  ciF 
^e  church  to  whom  I  have  alluded.  There  is  no  man  more  ready 
dian  ^myself  to  acknowlege  and  to  respect  their  .virtues  as  prehtei, 
their  acquirements  and  talents  a^  scholars,  and  their  accomplish- 
ments as  gentlemen. 

I  have  now  come  to  another  Court,-^-to  that  tribunal  whidi-is 
called  the  Privy  Council.  This  is  a  most  important  court,  because 
it  not  only  decides  on  naatters  of  law,  but  because  a  conmiittee  of 
this  court  sits  in  judgment  on  cases  in  which  their  decision  is  finaL 
The  most  important  part  of  its  jurisdiction  is,  perhaps,  the  hearing 
of  plantation  appeals.  The  isles  which  stud  the  sea  intheeast, 
and  those  in  the  Ardnpelago  of  the  west— peopled  by  vanoos 
caster,  great  in  number,  and  abounding  in  wealth-— some^  of  them 
extremely  litigious,  as  the  children  of  the  new  world'  are  generally 
found  to  be— threfnged,  too,  by  crowds  from  every  part  of  "At 
world,  who  6ome  to  speculate,  to  barter,  and  exchange,— diese 
vast  numbers,  scattered  over  a  domain  of  so  great  an  extent,  aie 
all  upder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Privy  Council.  In  some  of  the 
places  over  wnich  its  jurisdiction  extends,  the  Dutch  law  prevails; 
in  others  th^  Mahometan  law  \  in  others  the  civil  law :  yet  tU  the 
iidiabit j^nts  of  these  places  nmst  come  and  prefer  the  decision  of 
iheit  disputes  to  the  necessarily  ignorant  Privy  Council.  To  mend 
their  ignorance  would  require  time,  a  very  long  rime.  It  would  be 
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necessary  to  form  a  bar  who  should  confine  their  ptactioe  exdtt* 
nrelr  to  these  subjects  and  to  this  court.  Still,  however,  even  this 
woiftld  not  do.  Let  it  be  effected,  and  I  will  show  that  it  can  do 
nothing.  From  the  returns  before  the  House  it  will  be  seen  that» 
in  the  space  of  twelve  years,  the  Privy  Council  has  sat  only  nine 
days  mche  year; — ^nine  sittings  in  a  year,  to  decide  all  the  litiga* 
tions  of  all  these  settlements,  in  which  are  included  the  establish* 
moots  of  Calcutta  and  Madras !  They  had  only  nine  sittings  in 
tdiich  to  decide  all  the  causes  that  might  be  appealed  to  them  from 
70,00(M>00  of  people  I  Only  nine  sittings  to  decide  all  the  appeals 
which  all  the  litigation  of  Ceylon,  tlie  Mauritius,  and  all  the 
coiontes  of  North  America,  might  furnish  them  within  a  year  I 

I  need  hafrdly  say  that  this  did  not  suffice,  though  the  appeals  in 
these  twelve  years  were  by  no  means  so  numerous  as  might  have 
been  expected.  I  marvel  that  they  have  been  so  few  :  no,  I  am 
srrong  to  say  I  marvel,  because  there  is  a  very  good  reason  for  it. 
The  most  efficacious  mode  to  prevent  the  frequency  of  appeals 
was,  to  shut  up  and  never  to  decide  those  that  had  been  lodged. 
In  diese  twelve  years,  there  were  467  appeals,  to  which  might  be 
added  50  from  India,  making  in  all  517,  atid  the  number  disposed 
of  amounted  only  to  24S.  Tiie  total  number  was  certainly  reduced 
bj  ^49  in  the  twelve  years,  but  the  House  mtist  not  suppose  that 
even  these  were  decicfed.  Of  this  number  of  248,  only  129  came 
to  a  hearing  \  •  the  remainder  were  either  compromised,  or  non  pros. 
entered  on  account  of  the  delay.  Takiog,  therefore,  all  that  have 
been  heard  during  the  twelve  years,  they  average  about  ten  causes 
a  year,  or  one  and  one-ninth  for  each  day  of  sitting.  Of  diese 
l£9r  it  must  also  be  observed,  that  BS  of  them  were  merely  re- 
▼ersed,  which  must  frequently  happen  from  the  very  constitution 
of  die  courts  in  some  of  these  happy  countries.  In  one  court  a 
wottby  captain  is  a  judge,  and  a  major  is  the  chancellor  in  another  % 
and  then  (he  learned  and  gallant  chancellor,— for  they  found  there, 
as  v^now  find  here,  that  a  mixture  of  the  military  and  civil  charac- 
ter- is  not  objectionable — made  the  nature  of  appeal  very  simple 
and  intelligible  to  every  person.  But,  as  in  courts  elsewhere,  so 
it  is  with  the  Privy  Council.  There  are  lay-lawyers  among 
them  as  well  as  among  other  judges.  Tliere  is,  generally,  only 
one  judge — the  Master  of  the  Rolls — ^and  he  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
in  his  own  court  \  the  rest  are  lay-lawyers.  An  honorable  gentle- 
man, whom  I  see  opposite,  is  sometimes  there ;  but  he  is  a  lawyer, 
and  is  alwaiys  of  a  great  deal  of  use  i  but,  on  ordinary  occasions, 
die  Master  of  the  Rolls,  only,  sits  in  ccmipany  with  two  persons — 
die  one  an  elderly  gentleman,  who,  I  believe,  has  been  an  ambas- 
sador somewhere,  and  has  been  educated  as  a  lawyer;  the  other  a 
pnisne  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  who  has  never  been  either  an 
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ambassador  or  a  lawyeri  though,  if  he  had  been  educated  for hotbi 
would^  no  doubt,  have  been  very  competent  to  be  either.  Such 
is  the  court  which  sits  in  judgment  on  the  property  of  so  many 
millions  of  our  fellow-subjects,  and  which,  on  one  occasion^  dcy 
cided  a  case  which  involved  property  aroounchig  to  80,00tf.  a  vear 
in  the  spiiace  of  five  minutes ;  thereby  reversing  a  Judgment  which 
had  been  pronounced  by  the  four  judges  of  Calcutta,  after  a 
solemn  discussion  of  nineteen  days.  The  House,  however,  has 
already  seen  that  promptitude  of  decision  is  not  the  general 
characteristic  of  thu  court.  Before  I  pursue  this  account  any 
farther,  the  House  will,  perhaps,  allow  me  to  mention  a  caae  which 
camie  under  my  own  knowlege,  by  way  of  illustration — ^a  case 
which  arose  out  of  the  disputes  of  persons  claiming  the  right  of 
succession  to  an  Indian  principality  :  it  had  been  decided  in  several 
courts  in  India ;  the  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  was  lodged  in 
1814,  and  is  not  yet  decided  ;  but  the  country,  in  the  mean  Ume, 
has  been  taken  in  execution  by  the  Company ;  and  I  know,  of  my 
pwn  knowlege,  (hat  ever  since  the  death  of  the  Queen  of  the 
State,  on  whose  decease  the  dispute  arose,  it  has  been  in  precisely 
a  similar  situation  to  that  in  which  property  would  be  in  tlus 
country,  if  it  were  in  the  hands  of  sheri^'  officers.  I  shaU  say 
now  no  more  on  this  matter,  except  so  much  as  I  feel  it  necestaiy 
to  say,  in  order  to  remind  the  House  that  it  is  the  worst  of  aU 
follies,  the  most  mistaken  of  all  policy,  to  attempt  to  stop  litiga- 
tion, not  by  affording  a  cheap  and  expeditious  remedy,  but  by 
an  absolute  denial  of  justice,  in  the  difficulties  which  distance^ 
expense,  and  delay,,  produce.  The  distance  we  cannot  remove,  if 
we  would ;  the  ignorance  it  is  hardly  more  practicable  to  get  rid 
of:  then,' for  God's  sake,  why  not  give  to  these  people  what  we 
have  it  in  our  power  to  bestow—^  speedy  and  cheap  administra- 
tion of  justice?  Moreover,  I  would  say,  reform  the  judicaioie 
of  India.  I  should  like  very  much  to  know  why  there  is  such  an 
exclusion  of  jury-trials  in  the  courts  of  India.  I  know^  and  ef^ 
body  else  must  know,  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire,  that 
natives  are  eminently  capable  of  applying  their  minds  to  such 
matters,  and  that  they  possess  powers  of  discrimination  in  a  very 
high  degree.  Men  are  sent  out  there:  they  go  out  safely— rto 
make  money  if  they  can,  and  to  administer  justice*  And  there 
they  sit— in  total  ignorance  of  the  language,  in  total  ignorance  of 
the  manners,  the  habits,  the  customs  of  the  people,  and  wholly 
dependent  on  their  pundits  for  information  on  all  these  subjects. 
The  House  will  not  suppose  that  I  mean  to  insinuate  for  a  moment 
the  possibility  of  suspicion  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  judge  in  this 
position  or  case.  I  am  sure  that  the  party  who  occupies  that  high 
office  would  rather  cut  off  his  right  hand,  if  the  altenu^tive  were 
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put  to  hifti)  than  take  the  bribe  of  a  bean  to  ixiisdecide  a  cause  that 
comes  before  him.  But  I  feel  by  no  means  so  secure  of  the  pundit 
on  whom  the  judge  is  necessarily  dependent.  The  experiment,  in 
fact,  of  trial  by  jury,  has  been  made ;  it  has  been  made  in  Ceylon, 
where  it  was  at  first  resisted,  but  afterwards  met  with  complete 
success.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  particular  case,  indeed,  the  details 
of  which  are  too  long  to  lay  before  the  House,  but  in  which  the 
superiority  of  a  tribunal  of  which  the  natives  of  the  country  formed 
part,  was  completely  demonstrated.  It  was  a  case  of  a  trial  for 
murder,  in  which,  out  of  a  jury  of  twelve  persons,  eleven  were 
disposed  to  find  die  prisoner  guilty.  One  young  Brahmin  alone 
held  out;  and  displayed  such  extraordinary  talent  in  the  analysing 
of  evidence,  with  so  much  tact  in  cross-examining  witnesses,  that, 
in  the  end,  after  the  whole  court  and  the  whole  bar  had  tried  their 
powers  in  vain,  he  succeeded  in  bringing  over  the  other  eleven, 
and  the  accused  party  was  acquitted.  This  is  not  surprising,  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  Brahmin  had  the  advantage  of  speaking  his 
own  language,  while  the  judge  spoke  necessarily  through  the 
medium  of  an  interpreter :  but  it  demonstrates  die  advantage  of  the 
jury  system,  and  it  prevented  a  consummation  little  short  of 
murder-— an  innocent  man  from  being  executed. 

For  considerations  which  I  might  press  on  the  House  without 
end,  I  insist  on  the  expediency  of  the  system  of  trial  by  jury. 
Nothing  is  more  calculated  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  the  natives, 
than  allowing  them  to  form  part  of  the  judicial  tribunals  to  which 
diey  are  subject.  It  gives  them  an  understanding  of  the  nature, 
and  with  the  nature,  of  the  justice  of  the  law  by  which  they  are 
governed,  and  an  interest  in  supporting  it.  Let  us  introduce  tliis  sys- 
tem, and  we  shall  have  the  hearts  of  the  whole  people  of  India  with 
us — a  stronger  defence,  and  a  cheaper,  than  our  army  of  Sepoys. 
Let  us  give  diem  satisfactory  justice  and  available  appeal,  and  the 
people  of  India,  in  case  of  rebellion,  would  do  as  the  Singalese  did 
to  the  last  disturbances  in  their  island — they  would  flock  round 
our  banners,  and,  instead  of  betraying  us,  aid  us  to  crush  the  insur« 
.  gents  by  whom  our  empire  may  be  opposed. 

I  now  come  to  the  last  article  in  the  present  division  of  my 
subject — a  topic  which  I  almost  feel  a  horror,  standing  where  I  do, 
of  approaching — the  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  the  country,  and 
their  jurisdiction.  Surrounded  as  I  am,  equally  among  my  own 
friends,  and  on  the  other  side  the  House,  by  gentlemen  in  the 
commission,  it  is  a  subject  on  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  there  is 
some  delicacy  in  trenching.  Nevertheless,  considering  the  changes 
which  have  been  eflfected  in  modem  times,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
it  worthy  of  inquiry,  whether  some  amendment  might  not  be  made 
in  our  justice-of-the-peace  system.    The  first  doubt  that  strikes 
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me  iS|  whether  it  is  iit  that  they  should  be  appointed  as  they 
are — merely  by  the  Lord-lieutenants  of  counties,  without  the 
interfierence  of  the  Crown.  It  is  true,  the  Lord  Cfuincellor  issues 
the  commission ;  but  he  relies  entirely  on  the  Lord-lieutenant,  or 
the  eustos  rofulorum :  for  it  is  in  virtue  of  that  part  of  his  office 
that  the  Lord-lieutenant  is  so  employed — ^for  the  selection  of  the 
parties.  Now,  I  do  not  understand  what  particular  quality  it  is 
peculiar  to  a  Keeper  of  the  Records,  that  fits  him,  above  all  other 
men,  to  say  who  should  be  justices  of  the  peace.  To  me,  indeed, 
the  trust  seems  as  absurdly  and  incongruously  confided  as  it  is 
possible  that  it  could  be.  As  regards  the  selection,  I  think  it  is  as 
inconveniently  provided  for,  as  though  the  judges  of  the  land 
were  chosen  by  the  opinion  of  some  clerk  of  the  Treasury.  It 
might,  perhaps,  happen,  that  the  choice  would  be  judicious  j  but 
the  arrangements  would  be  but  indifferent  for  securing  that  it 
should  be  so.  However,  the  Lord-lieutenant  it  is  who  chooses  the 
justices,  and  the  Lord-lieutenant  alone  can  remove  them ;  for  they 
can  only  be  removed  by  the  issuing  of  a  new  commission,  in 
which  their  names  are  omitted;  and  this  the  Lord  Chancellor 
never  would  consent  to  do,  unless  in  cases  where  direct  malversa- 
tion is  established. 

It  was  kid  down  as  a  rule  by  Lord  Eldon,  from  which  no 
consideration,  his  lordship  used  to  say,  would  induce  him  to 
depart,'  that  however  unfit  a  magistrate  might  be  for  his  office, 
either  from  private  conduct  or  party  feeling,  he  would  never  strike 
that  magistrate  off  the  list,  until  he  had  been  convicted  of  some 
ofience  by  the  verdict  of  a  Court  of  Record.  That  was  the  resolution 
on  which  Lord  Eldon  always  acted.  No  doubt  his  lordship  felt 
that,  as  the  magistrates  give  their  services  gratis,  thev  ought  at 
least  to  be  protected :  but  it  is  a  rule  which  opens  tne  door  to 
very  constant  mischief  and  injustice ;  and  I  could,  if  necessary, 
quote  many  cases  in  which  it  has  been  most  unfortunately  per- 
severed in.  In  looking,  however,  at  the  description  of  persons  who 
are  put  into  the  commission,  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  that  die 
choice  has  been  made  with  competent  discretion ;  and  on  this  part « 
of  the  question  I  may  as  well  declare  at  once,  that  I  have  very  great 
doubts  as  to  the  expediency  of  making  clergymen  magistrates. 
This  is  a  course  which,  whenever  it  can  be  done  conveniently,  I 
shall  certainly  be  glad  to  see  arrested.  My  opinion  is,  that  al 
clerical  magistrate,  in  uniting  two  very  excellent  characters,, 
pretty  commonly  spoils  both ;  and  the  combination  produces 
what  the  alchymists  call  a  terttum  quid^  with  very  little  indeed 
of  the  good  qualities  of  either  ingredient,  and  comprising 
all  the  bad  qualities  of  the  two.  There  is  the  activity  ot 
the  magistrate  in  an  excessive  degree— over-activity  is  (morally} 
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a  yrerf  high  magisteHsd  crime  ^  and  almost  all  the  maglatnt^s  did* 
tinguished  for  over-acciYity  are  clergyoaeu — ^joined  to  the  local 
hatings  and  HkingB,  and  generally  somewhat  narrow-minded 
opinions  and  prejudices,  which  are  apt  to  attach  to  the  character  of 
the  parish  priest.  There  are  some  Lord-lieutenants  of  counties^ 
I  know,  who  make  it  a  rule  never  to  appoint  a  clergyman  to  the 
magistracvi  and  I  entirely  agree  in  the  policy  of  that  course, 
because  the  habits  or  education  of  such  gentlemen  are  seldom  of 
an  enlarged  or  worldly  description,  and  therefore  by  no  means 
calculated  to  qualify  them  to  discharge  the  duties  of  such  an  office  ; 
but  generally  speaking,  as  the  House  must  be  aware,  through  the 
country  that  rule  does  not  exist.  But  the  natural  transition  from 
the  question  of  the  system  under  which  our  county  magistrates 
are  chosen  is  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  powers  and  interests 
which  are  intrusted  to  them;  and  when  I  only  refer  to  one  of 
these — the  power  of  licensing  public-houses; — what  a  chapter  of 
ofience  and  misgovemment  do  not  these  few  words  open  to  our 
▼iew !  It  is  in  the  power  of  two  magistrates,  the  House  will 
remember,  to  give  or  refuse  any  man  a  license  widu>ut  assigning 
any  reason  for  their  decision.  They  may  grant  a  license  where  it 
ought .  not  to  be  granted,  or  is  not  wanted )  or  refuse  one  which 
ought  to  be  granted,  and  is  wanted ;  or  grant  one  to  a  house  which 
is  newly  established,  and  a  nuisance  to  a  neighborhood ;  or  refbse 
one  to  a  house  established  for  a  century,  and  against  which  no 
reasonable  exception  can  be  made  i  and  all  this  without  incurring 
any  responsibility,  or  being  bound  even  to  give  any  explanation  of 
their  conduct.  There  is  no  power  in  the  land  by  which  a  magis- 
trate doing  these  things  can  be  questioned  or  controlled*  A  rule 
of  mandamus  will  not  lie.  I  myself  have  moved  for  such  rules,  in 
very  strong  cases,  calling  on  justices  to  grant  licenses,  and  have 
been  refused.  In  one  case,  a  learned  friend  of  mine  obtained  such 
a  rule-^in  a  very  flagrant  case— to  the  surprise  of  all  the  profes- 
non  ;  but  the  only  consequence  was,  that  the  rule  was  discharged, 
and  the  plaintiff  made  to  pay  the  costs.  Every  body,  in  fact,  is 
aware,  that  in  such  a  case  a  mandamus  will  not  lie.  The  only 
course  is  criminal  information,  or  by  impeachment ;  and  no  one 
thinks  of  impeaching  a  magistrate  any  more  than  of  impeaching  a 
minister  of  the  Crown.  For  a  criminal  information,  it  must  be 
shown  on  affidavit— on  several  affidavits,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of 
die  Court,  which  is  seldom  too  credulous  in  receiving  complainta 
against  magistrates — that  the  party  moved  against  has  been  wilfully, 
and  corruptly  guilty  of  malversation.  A  hundred  cases  may  occur, 
of  the  most  clear  and  obvious  character,  in  which,  nevertheless,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  produce  affidavits  to  this  eSecti  and  even 
after  they  are  produced,  the  magistrate  has  nodiing  to  do  but  to 
CQsne  forvrard  with  a  counter^affidavit,  swearing  that  the  motive 
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from  which  he  acted  were  ptire  ;  and  unlets  the  caie  is  as  clear  as 
the  sun  at  noon,  the  rule  is  dischargedt  with  costs  against  the  party 
who  applies  for  it.  But  even  this  course  by  criminal  infottatba 
—-the  means  of  obtaining  a  rule»  afterwards  to  be  lost  and  paid 
for,  on  the  oath  of  the  defendant  in  person^^^-diis  consolation  can 
only  arise  out  of  the  exceeding  folly  and  mismanagement  of  die 
licensing  magistrate.  He  need  only  keep  his  own  council;  do 
that  which  it  is  difficult  sometimes  to  an  angry  nnn  to  do— hold 
his  tongue,  and  his  job  is  completed  with  the  most  perfect  security. 
He  has  only,  when  the  question  comes  on  as  to  the  license,  to 
refuse  it  without  assigning  any  reason :  to  grant  a  license,  or  uke 
one  away,  without  naming  any  cause.  There  is  no  law  in  the 
country  which  compels  him  or  calls  on  him  to  state  a  cause ;  and 
while  he  is  silent,  he  is  safe.  The  cause  may  be  the  very  basest, 
or  the  most  corrupt,  diat  can  be  imagined,  and  the  effect  of  a 
refusal  the  entire  ruin  of  an  honest  man ;  yet,  if  he  h«s  but  an 
ounce  more  wit  than  Jmttice  ShaUao^  and  can  hold  his  tongue,  be 
may  commit  his  injustice,  and  defy  the  consequences.  The  cause 
may  be  of  preference  between  two  inns  on  the  nordi  road, — that  a 
justice  has  used  one  house  as  a  brothel,  and  has  not  been  permittAl 
so  to  use  the  odier ;  and  yet  he  has  only  to  give  his  preference, 
without  giving  any  reason  for  it,  and  I  defy  the  losing  party  to 
make  out  a  case,  or  obtain  redress  whatever.  The  fact  isr 
that  I  can  give  the  House  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  abus^  of 
this  part  of  the  magistracy  system,  for  I  have  never  been  in  tbe 
habit  of  attending  quarter-sessions.  What  I  know  personally  is 
but  a  little,  and  has  arisen  out  of  appeals  from  the  sessions  to  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench)  but  I  have  been  favored  with  information^ 
from  quarters  on  which  I  can  rely,  and  among  others  from  a 
gentleman  of  the  highest  character  and  talent,  himself  a  magistrate 
and  bred  to  the  legad  profession,  and  who  in  a  letter  e^cpresses  the 
strongest  disapprobation  of  the  licensing  system,  as  at  present 
established ;  one  of  the  worst  parts  of  which  is,  he  thinks,  that  it 
places  propertyto  the  amount  of  millions  in  the  hands  of  an  indi«^ 
vidual  who  uses  his  authority  in  the  retirement  of  a  private  room.' 
The  only  utility  that  ever  belonged  to  the  system  was,  that  it  per- 
haps a£R}rded  a  ready  remedy  for  the  nuisance  of  disorderly 
houses ;  but  this  power  is  now  left  wholly  dormant,  in  favor  of 
the  interests  of  particular  brewers,  and  the  trick  of  putting  a  new 
tenant  in  where  a  house  has  been  ill  conducted,  is  resorted  to^  on 
the  pretence  that  it  is  the  occupant  of  .the  premises  ^riio  is  in  fault, 
and  that  the  house  itself,  being  but  brides  and  mortar,  can  commit 
no  sin.  This  is  a  device  to  which  I  wish  particularly  to  call 
attention,  because  it  is  one  on  which  I  entirely  agree:  with,  tbe^ 
individual  to  whose  letter  I  have  referred.  It  is  mere  imposture,  to 
talk  of  a  new  tenant,  and  of  the  bricks  and  mortar  carrying  no  sin 
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•«4i]ipo6taTe  vAath,  nerer  cm  be  attempted  for  any  straightforward 
or  honest  purpose*  £very  body  knows  that  it  is  the  character  of  a 
particttbnr  house,  quite  as  much  as  the  character  of  the  tenant^ 
which  carries  particular  classes  of  individuals  to  it,  and  keeps  other 
dasses  away.  There  are  houses  which  tio  change  of  tenantry  can  ^ 
render  fit  to  be  kept  open— 4iouses  of  which,  if  an  angel  were 
the  owner  as  well  as  the  sign,  no  very  desirable  reform  could 
be  expected.  The  writer  of  the  letter  before  me,  declares  that 
many  magistrates  are  actually  only  in  the  commission  to  support 
jobs  of  the  description  alluded  to  \  and  that  they  are  known  by- 
the  nicknames  of  <«  brewers*  hacks,"  "justices  of  the  pewter," 
&c.  These  are. certainly  very  strong  charges;  but  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  I  entirely  and  implicitly  believe  them. 
In  fact,  the  evidence  of  the  state  of  the  brewers'  trade  proves  what 
the  state  of  the  licensing  system  of  necessity  must  be.  About  a 
dozen  great  brewers  hold  the  monopoly,  for  the  supply  of  beer,  of 
all  London.  They  make  it  of  what  quality  they  think  fit,  charge' 
what  price  for  it  they  like,  and  it  is  found  impossible,  in  the  state  of 
the  law,  to  stand  in  any  competition  against  them.  I  repeat  that  the  ' 
brewers  of  the  metropolis  defy  competition,  and  are  enabled  to  do 
so,  and  enabled  by  die  law.  It  is  an  imposition  to  talk  of  the 
difficulty  of  meetmg  them  as  to  capital :  the  capital  has  been  found 
for  competition  with  them,  and  the  speculation  has  wholly  failed. 
The  Golden-lane  brewery  was  started  with  every  circumstance  to 
ensure  success ;  at  its  first  opening,  the  prospect  of  opposition  was 
so  beneficial  to  the  public,  that  the  London  brewers  improved  the 
quality  of  their  beer  on  the  instant,  and  lowered  the  price  a  penny^ 
a  quart,  making  an  aluitement  of  more  than  a  million  of  money  on 
the  quantity  annually  consumed.  Now,  what  has  been  the  fate 
of  this  establishment  ?  It  is  fit  that  the  House  should  hear.  During* 
dght  years  that  the  endeavors  of  the  proprietors  were  continued, 
x&j  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  single  new  license ;  while 
hundreds  of  new  licenses  were  granted  within  the  same  period  to 
houses  in  the  possession  of  other  brewers.  This,  Sir,  is  not 
all.  In  some  cases  licensed  publicans  had  actually  been  threatened 
that  they  should  be .  deprived  of  their  licenses  if  they  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  Golden-lane  brewery.  At  length  the  esta- 
blishment was  borne  down,  and  the  monopoly  of  the  porter 
brewers  completely  triumphed.  It  is  not  in  London  alone  that 
dtts  state  of  things  exists.  The  system  in  the  country  is  the  same ; 
every  where  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few ;  and  the  power  of 
"the  licensers  keeps  those  few  beyond  the  possibility  of  being  inter- 
fered with.  I  have  no  difficulty  in  saying,  diat  I  could  name  cases  in 
whtchUcenseshave  been  refused  from  party  motives.  I  could  equally' 
point  out  instances  in  which  licenses  have  been  granted  from  a  similar 
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fetHng.  I 'speak  here  with  confidence;  because,  th  the  cowteofoM 
or  two  Bills  which  I  have  brought  into  the  House  on  the*  subject  o( 
the  sale  of  beer,  I  received  numerous  cornmunications,  supported  bj 
affidavit,  from  licensed  victuallers,  who  believed  that  a  statement 
of  their  grievances  might  assist  a  general  reformation  of  the 
system.  I  have  known  instances  where  licenses  have  been 
taken  away  purely  from  motives  of  personal  dislike.  I  know  one 
instance  where  a  license  was  taken  away  from  a  house,  because 
a  magistrate,  travelling  in  a  coU  night,  had  been  kept  waiting 
for  some  time  at  the  door  of.it.  io  the  case  to  which  I  now 
particularly  allude,  I  was  applied  to  oa  the  subject  of  obtabtng 
ledress :  but  the  justice  had  kept  his  counsel  %  he  had  uttered  no 
threat,  nor  expressed  any  personal  displeasure :  he  had  refused  the 
license  without  stating  any  reason  $  and  I  ;Wa8  compelled  to  admit 
that  there  was  no  utility  in  endeavoring  to  proceed  against  him. 

Unfortunately,  too,  the  blame  is  not  confined  to  the  licensing 
system  alone  i  the  same  fault,  and  the  same  spirit,  runs  ptetty 
nearly  through  all  the  business  that  country  magistrates  do.  I 
believe  that  there  is  not  a  more  monstrous  tribunal  in  any  country 
in  the  world,  or  more  monstrous  mjustice  perpetrated  under  any 
authority,  than  in  the  convictions  before  sporting  magistrates^ 
fbr  offences,  or  alleged  offences,  against  the  game  laws.  I  d0 
not  mean  to  say  tkit  such  magistrates  are  corrupt ;  but  they 
are  violent,  which,  as  far  as  the  ofiender  is  concerned,  amounts  to 
the  same  thing.  Hiey  have  a  sort  of  undefined  notion  oi  somt^ 
thing  peculiarly  sacred  and  exclusive  in  the  property  of  game;  and 
a  kind  of  instinctive  indignation  against  that  caput  luphtumfirt 
natwray  oc  poacher,  whidi  renders  them  most  unfit  and  dangerout 
judges  of  die  case  of  any  man  diarged  with  that  description 
of  criminality;  and  yet  these  men  hold  die  power. of  imfmsoQ- 
ment — of  transportation, — of  transportation  for.  fourteen  yean, 
and,  in  some  cases,  for  life.  I  do  not  wish  to  make  zhj  personal  alM* 
sions ;  but  at  some  of  those  sentences  I  have  often  shuddered,  when 
I  saw  the  names  of  the  parties  on  the  bench  when  diey  were  pro* 
nounced, — sentences  passed  by  persons  having  no  responsibility/-- 
persons  not  educated  in  the  legal  professions, — persona  not  select 
ed  either  as  to  their  character  or  their  acquirements  for  their  fit- 
ness to  discharge  such  perilous  duties  i 

It  is  true  that  the  country  gets  their  servkes  for  nothing;  hot 
even  gold,  it  is  our  duty  to  recollect,  may  be  bought  too  deat; 
It  is,  m  fact,  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  the  existence  of  such  a 
state  of  things,  if  it  were  not  broadly  and  actually  before  us.  The 
judges  of  die  land  are  chosen  with  every  caution ;  and  they  cannot 
be  diosen  with  too  much  caution  for  the  delicate  dudes  which 
they  haTe  to  perform.    They  consist  of  men  bred  to  theprofgssioB 
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9t  the  h^  ci  which  they  aot^dt  |d4  responsible  for  etery  syllahla 
that  they  pronounce.  Here  we  have  the  same  duties^  the  roost 
lulse  an4  critical  from  ampng  themi  copp^mitted  to  the  discretion  of 
meo  who  are,  according  to  law,  freed  from  all  personal  respon* 
^ibilitj)  and  who  have  not  eveyi  the  common  check  on  their  con* 
duct,  that  they  are  knovfn,  and  that  their  names  go  forth  to  the 
world  in  conjunction  with  the  judgments  which  mey  pronounce. 
Half  the  mischief  of  this  system  is,  that  the  ^  done  U  not  theact 
of  a  particttl^  individual,  but  the  act  of  the  **  quarter-s^ssions."  I^ 
is  said  *<  the  justices,"  pr  *^  the  magistrates,''  have,  done  this  or 
that ;  not  directly  and  nominally,  <<  Mr.  Such-an-one,"  or  <<  Sir  John 
SttclMUM>ne }"  and  so  iwo-thirds  even  of  the  moral  responsibility 
IB  got  rid  of.  While  men  ^e  men,  it  is  vain  to  expect  otherwise, 
• — where  there  is  no  responsibility,  there  ^ill  be  injustice.  There 
is  no  appeal  from  the  jurisdiction  of  these  n^agistrates  in  criminal 
cases*  In  civil  questions  there  is  no  resource,  unless  where  they  them- 
selves thank  fit  to  send  a  case  to  the  Court  of  Swing's  Bench.  Surely, 
f  hen,  it  is  imperative,  if  the  system  must  go  on  at  all,  to  endeavor 
to  amend  it, — ^to  introduce  som^  provision  under  which  m^gis* 
trates  may  be  more  cautiously  selected,  and,  in  case  of  need,  more 
easily  removed  Taking  all  that  h;is  been  stated  to  be  true,  I  by 
no  n^ans  agree  that  it  is  impossible  to  pay  sufficient  deference  to 
d»e  county  magistracy,  because  we  have  their  services  for  nothing. 
For  my  part,  I  take  dear  justice  to  be  9  cheaper  thing  than  cheap 
injustice.  The  question  of  payment,  in  my  view  of  the  subject, 
is  nothing  to  the  country.  But,  in  truth,  the  magistrates  are  al-. 
ready  paid  in  money,  or  in  money's  worth.  They  are  paid,beside& 
the  nonor  attaching  to  their  office,  in  fees  to  their  clerks,  and  jobs 
^vhichthey  can  give  to  their  dependants.  This  last  system  of 
provision  is  sometimes  pushed  really  to  a  ludicrous  extent ;  and  I 
-vrould  just  shortly  state  a.  recent  transaction  to  the  House,  with 
irhich  I  have  been  furnished  by  a  gentleman  on  whom  I  endrely 
^pend.  A  clerical  magistrate,  in  »  county  which  I  will  not 
naipe,  had  a  clerk  to  whom  he  wished  to  give  rather  more  emolu- 
ment than  his  ordinary  fees,  and  accordingly  proposed  him  at  the 
quarter^sessions  for  the  office  of  surveyor  of  weights  and  measures> 
at  a.  salary  of  a  guinea  and  a  half  a  week.  This  having  been  as- 
sented to,  the  new  surveyor,  who  found  it  inconvenient  to  do  his 
business  himself,  immediately  appointed  a  deputy  at  five  shillings 
and  sixpence  a  week.  The  party  from  whom  I  received  my  in- 
formation objected  to  this  last  proceedings^  that  one  dignitary  was 
sufficient ;  and  that  if  the  deputy  was  to  do  the  duty,  he  ought  to 
take  the  office  in  his  own  right,  and  receive  the  salary*  But 
the  Comt,  with  one  voice,  overruled  the  opposition,  and  not 
only  confirmed  the  new  surveyor  of  weights  and  measures  in  his 
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p1ace>  but  absolutely  swore  in  the  deputy,  under  the  titk  of  his 
"  assistant." 

Apart,  however,  from  these  more  eccentric  proceedings,  the 
mere  amount  of  fees  on  commitments  brings  in  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  to  magistrates'  clerks.  Connected  with  which  fact,  I 
am  compelled  to  observe,  that  the  late  Bill  for  increasing  the  facility 
of  allowing  expenses  to  witnesses,  and  other  persons  engaged  on 
trials,  has  done  considerable  mischief.  It  is  possible  that  advan- 
tages were  aimed  at,  and  up  to  a  certain  point  obtained^  by  the 
passing  of  this  Bill ; .  but  I  doubt  that  it  has  multiplied,  very  con- 
siderably, the  number  of  commitments.  Certainly  it  has  had  this 
effect — that  a  great  number  of  boys  who  ought  to  have  been  order- 
ed to  be  whipped,  and  sent  about  their  business,  have  been  com- 
mitted to  prison  for  trial.  And,  in  whatever  state  of  morals  such 
boys  go  into  jail,  it  is  well  known  that  they  are  stire  to  be  con- 
firmed thieves  when  they  come  out  of  it.  I  am  afraid  that  the  fa- 
cilities of  the  Bill  have  been  very  eagerly  jumped  at  by  two  classes 
of  magistrates — ^those  who  are  desirous  of  a.  little  pecuniary  jobbing, 
and  those  who  wish  to  be  noted  for  their  activity.  The  anxiety 
of  gentlemen  for  this  last  species  of  reputation  has  its  dangers  as 
well  as  its  advantages,  to  the  service  of  the  public.  It  is  a  common 
thing  in  many  places  in  the  country  to  hear  of  some  gentleman 
as  '*  a  very  active  magistrate" — '<  a  man  who  commits  more 
prisoners  than  all  the  other  magistrates  in  the  county."  Such  a 
justice  is  very  likely  to  find  this  act  serviceable  in  his  honorable 
but  ambitious  career ;  and  to  feel  a  satisfaction  in  being  able,  with- 
out inconvenience,  to  have  his  labors  make  a  conspicuous  figure 
in  the  calendar  of  the  assize,  and  in  the  discussions  of  the  grand 
jury.  Other  persons  may  be  more  for  a  job  than  for  glory— looking 
to  the  fees  rather  than  the  honor ;  but  each  disposition  may  see 
the  convenience  of  sending  as  many  people  to  prison  as  possible. 
I  recollect  a  case  in  a  town  in  the  North,  which  was  inhabited  (as 
far  as  the  lower  orders  were  concerned)  by  numerous  parties  of 
Scotch  and  Irish.  These  excellent  persons  regularly  fought,  in 
large  companies,  in  the  streets,  on  every  market-day^  and  fougfit 
double  tides  on  fair-days.  The  custom  of  the  justices  was,  on 
these  occasions,  to  take  up  their  position  formally  for  the  after- 
noon, with  a  competent  supply  of  warrants  ;  and  as  the  rioters  were 
brought  before  them,  each  swearing  an  assault  against  his  oppo- 
nent, their  worships  regularly  avoided  the  necessity  of  balancing 
the  niceties  of  evidence,  by  committing  both  the  parties  at  the 
same  time. 

Now  some  of  these  details  may  be  ludicrous  i  but  the  general 

?[uestion  is  a  most  serious  and  a  most  important  one,  because  these 
acts  show  the  manner  in  which  justice  is  administered  to  the 
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people  oiit  of  the  immediate  view  and  control  of  the  courts  of  law. 
It  is  through  the  magistracy,  more  than  through  any  other  agency^ 
except  that  of  the  tax^atherer,  that  the  people  are  brought  directly 
into  contact  with  the  government  of  the  country  ;  and  this  is  the 
exhibition  of  justice  and  consideration  with  which,  when  they 
approach  it,  they  are  treated.  These  magistrates,  with  no  one 
circumstance  to  fit  them  for  the  discharge  of  legal  duties,  incur 
no  responsibility,  and  are  subject  to  no  restriction.  The  judges 
of  the  land,  chosen  with  the  labors  of  a  life  previously  devoted  to 
the  acquirement  of  competency,  are  responsible  for  every  word  and- 
act,  and  subject  to  every  species  of  restriction.  They  are  selected 
with  the  most  anxious  caution  for  every  circumstance  of  high 
character  and  of  profound  knowlege ;  and  yet  they  are  incapable 
of  pronouncing  a  single  decision  from  which  an  appeal  'does  not 
lie  to  some  other  tribunal  immediately  about  them;  while  the 
county  magistrates,  taken  from  the  community  at  hazard,  subject 
to  no  responsibility,  unless  for  conduct  which  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  prove,  and  incapable  of  being  removed  from  their  places, 
unless  by  a  verdict  establishing  direct  criminality  against  them — 
from  the  decisions  of  these  persons  there  is  no  appeal,  unless  for 
some  informality  in  the  letter  of  their  proceedings,  or  on  a  case 
submitted  by  their  own  will,  and  with  their  own  especial  per- 
mission (for  the  thing  can  be  accomplished  under  no  other  cir^ 
cumstances)  to  the  Court  of  Eling's  Bench.  These  are  the  cir-' 
cum^tances  to  which,  in  the  first  division  of  my  subject,  I  have 
desired  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House.  I  have  been  anxious  to' 
accomplish  my  object  more  shortly,  but  have  found  it  impossible  to 
do  so ;  and  I  must  trust  to  the  candor  of  the  honorable  members, 
in  considering  the  importance  of  my  statements,  to  pardon  their 
prolixity. 

.  I  now  propose  to  address  myself  to  that  portion  of  the  sub- 
ject which  involves  the  discussion  of  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  those  courts  of  law  in  which  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
practise.  And  although  I  regret  having  been  compelled  to  tres-^ 
pass  so  long  on  the  time  of  the  House,  yet  I  cannot,  even  now, 
promise  a  very  early  conclusion.  And,  first  of  all,  addressing 
myself  to  the  state  of  the  common  law,  I  would  appeal  to  men  of 
eTery  profession,  whether  it  would  not  be  convenient,  that  what- 
ever the  law  might  be  on  any  particular  subject,  it  should  be  the 
same  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ?  Is  it  likely  to  be  useful,  or  can 
it  be  necessary,  that,  by  crossing  a  river,  we  should  get  to  a  place 
^v^here  the  whole  of  a  man's  children  ec^ually  inherit  his  estate  ?< — 
tliaf,  by  going  down  a  few  miles  to  Brentford,  we  should  reach  a 
locality  in  which  specific  provision  is  made  in  favor  of  the  young* 
est  branch  of  a  family  ?  and  that,  by  turning  as  many  miles  in 
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anodier  direction^  we  should  be  in  i  county  where  the  inheritMiee 
of  real  property  belongs  peculiarly  to  Ae  eldest  descendant  i  I» 
it  fit  that  such  a  multitude  of  customs^  so  rarious  and  contradio- 
tory,  most  of  them  die  remnants  of  a  barbarous  age,  should  be 
allowed  to  remsun  in  a  country  subject  to  the  same  general 
government?  To  eo  through  the  many  absurd  instances  of 
.  particular  customs  which  might  be  cited,  would  be  a  greater  tres* 
pass  on  the  patience  of  the  House  than  I  am  diqK>sed  to  make,  but 
some  of  them  I  will  mention.  In  one  manor,  the  property  of  the 
oopyhdder  is  allowed  to  pase  by  will ;  in  another,  tktt  node  of 
oouTeyanee  is  not  admitted.  I  admit  that  an  improrament  in  the 
law  respecting  copyholds  has  been  introduced  by  an  hon.  friend 
— ^e  greatest  improvement,  perhaps,  which  has  been  made  wkh- 
itt  the  last  two  yearSi^-^-but  still  there  remain  many  absurd  customs 
which  are  locally  binding,  but  which  ought  to  oe  abolished  alto- 
gether. In  some  manors,  the  validity  of  wills  bequeathing  copy- 
hold property  is  not  admitted,  if  they  have  been  made  more  Am 
two  or  three  years  before  die  death  6f  the  testator;  so  that  it  ie 
necessary  for  a  party  to  renew  his  will  every  two  or  three  years. 
Again,  in  some  manors,  the  eldest  daughtw  succeeds  to  the  property 
in  die  same  way  as  the  eldest  princess,  in  default  of  heirs  male, 
succeeds  to  the  crown  of  England ;  in  odiers,  die  succession  is  by 
all  the  daughters  equally.  In  one  manor,  the  widow  has  her 
dower  of  one^third  of  the  property  i  in  others,  she  comes  in  for 
hn/ree  bench^  and  takes  one^half ;  and,  in  some,  she  comes  in  So 
the  prejudice  of  the  male  heir.  In  some  there  are  fines  or  heriotsi 
but,  in  all,  the  customs  aflbcdng  the  descent  and  transmission  of 
piopevty  are  as  various  as  the  droit  de  coiUwne  in  France,  wfaere^ 
m  almost  every  one  of  three  hundred  villages,  the  customs  vary. 
Is  it  right,  that  such  customs  should  be  aUowed  to  continue,  or 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  stand,  in  oppontion  to  the  genetml 
principles  of  the  common  law,  aflfecting  all  other  parts  of  die 
Qountry  ?  Is  it  right,  that  in  London  one  law  should  be  allowed 
to  prevail  for  recovery  of  pn^>erty,  or  for  attachment  of  property, 
in  die  hands  of  third  parties,  different  from  that  which  is  in  force 
in  all  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  i  These  various,  inconsistent, 
and  not  seldom  contradictory  customs,  with  which  very  few  could 
be  acquainted,  are  so  many  traps  for  the  unwary :  they  are  a 
hindnmce  to  die  conveyance  of  property ;  often  a  nuAerial  diedk 
to  oommercOy  and  an  impediment  to  die  free  circulation  of  money. 
It  is  almost  impossible  K>r  a  man  possessed  of  copyhold  prcqierty 
to  borrow  money  on  it.  As  the  law  now  stands,  very  few,  n 
any,  could  be  found  to  lend  their  money,  on  the  security  of  such 
pffq)erty.  Copyhold  propertv  is  not  liu>le,  after  the  death  of  the 
ownci,  even  for  his  bond  deots.    Freehold  property  is,  absufdlf' 
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«iioiighy  exempted  ffom  the  psyment  of  simple  contmcC  debit 
after  the  death  of  the  owner;  but  copyhold  is  not  liable  for  debts 
of  any  descriptioD,  bond  or  simple  contract :  so  that,  in  the  hands 
^  a  man  who  wants  to  raise  money,  it  is,  however  valuable  in  other 
respects,  absolutely  worthless,  b  it,  I  would  ask,  too  much  to 
expect,  that  after  a  lapee  of  so  many  years,  during  which  those 
absurd  Customs  have  been  albwed  to  prevail,  some  remedy  should 
at  length  be  applied  ? 

Hafing  thus  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  many  local  customs,  I 
viU  now  diow  Aat  the  law  is  not  in  its  administratioa  always  the 
same  to  persons.  I  will  show  that  it  b  not  true,  as  nserted  by 
some  of  our  writers  on  the  laws  of  the  country,  that  the  Cvown 
and  die  subject  come  into  Court  on  eqmd  terms*  The  hw  says 
they  are  equal;  but  I  will  show  that  they  are  not,  but  that  in  a 
variety  of  important  cases  the  subject  comes  into  Court  under 
serious  disadvantages.  Blackstone  says  diat  the  king  can  no 
iBore  seize  the  estate  of  a  subject  than  the  subject  can  that  of  the 
king ;  or,  if  the  audiority  of  the  king  be  used  in  taking  the  pro^ 
petty  of  a  subject,  the  subject  has  his  r^nedy  by  writ  or  petition 
of  r^ht,  or  by  monstnmi  de  droit;  <<for/'  says  Bladcstone,  ^  the 
^leeent  presumption  of  law  is,  that  as  the  Crown  can  do  no  wrong, 
k  would,  on  hearing  the  case  stated  fully,  give  its  deoiriim  accord* 
iog  to  justice.''  I  wish  the  learned  commentator  had  not  left  it 
to  beshown  that  all  this  alleged  equality  is  a  mere  matter  of  fictiom 
Now  what  I  wiU  show  is,  dbat  aU  this  alleged  equality,  and  the 
protection  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  petition  of  right,  exists 
#nly  in  the  books  in  which  they  are  mentioned,  but  undoubted 
sot  in  the  practice  of  the  courts  of  law  t  for  dus  very  writ,  or 
prtitioB  of  right,  cannot  be  used  by  the  subject  widicmt  the  jt^ 
of  the  Crown ;  and  unless  this  were  granted,  all  the  other  seep# 
takss^by  the  party  aggrieved  would  &  only  so  much  ld>or  lost 
The  grantmg  or  mthholding  of  the  Jiat  is  in  the  breast  of  the 
Attomey^General;  and  if  he  should  refuse  it,  the  party  has  no 
vemedy  but  to  impeach  the  Attomey^Genend,  and  taxe  aH  thi 
chances  of  that  very  nncertain  experiment,  b  might  be  said,  that 
dm  was  a  matter  which  seldom  happened ;  but  why  should  it  be 
left  to  the  breast  of  any  individual  to  refuse  a  writ  of  this  kind  f 
The  power  he  exercises  snould  in  this  case  be  merely  ministerial,  andl 
the  obtakiing  Aejiat  for  the  writ  diould  be  as  much  a  matter  of 
light  as  the  obtaining  any  of  the  other  processes  sued  out  of  our  law 
ooofta.  I  will  mention  one  case  in  illustration  of  my  argument. 
A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  obtained  ft-om  the  Crown  die* 
gtaat  of  an  estate  on  ike  failure  of  heirs,  but  soon  after  du!  grtflf 
aohim  was  made  on  the  part  ofanother,  who  alleged  that  he  ^l^as,th(flF 
rif^al  heif  of  the  origuial  gnmtee.    A  case  was  laid  befc^rwe' 
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arid  a  learned  friend  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  .we  were  in- 
structed to  draw  up  a  plea,  and  to  apply  for  a  writ  of  right. 
Application  was  accordingly  made  to  the  Attorney- General  for 
his Jiai  in  the  usual  way,  but  he  refused  it,  and  told  the  party 
that,  as  a  sufficient  number  of  years  had  not  elapsed,  he  must  pro- 
ceed by  ejectment.  It  was  answered,  that  the  claimant  had  cbo* 
sen  to  proceed  by  the  higher  modci^  and  that  the  Jiat  ought  to  be 
given  as  a  matter  of  course ;  but  the  answer  was  still  the  samC) 
and  the  claimaht  was  left  to  seek  his  remedy  by  ejectment.  The 
consequence  was,  the  suit  of  the  claimant  was  not  prosecuted, 
and  I  must  say  that  the  refusal  was  a  great  hardship  to  my 
client.  I  can  state  conscientiously,  that  the  case  of  the  claimant 
was  as  good  a  one  as  I  ever  saw.  It  was  one  of  pedigree,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  the  proofs  offered  were  very  strong.  I  do  not  mean 
to  ^ay  that  it  was  one  which  could  not  be  answered ;  but  such  as 
it  was — ^and  this  was  the  hardship  I  complain  of — the  claimant 
was  not  allowed  an  opportunity  of  trying  it.  After  this,  will  it  be 
contended,  that  the  Crown  and  the  subject  come  into  Court  on 
equal  terms,  or  can  it  be  doubted  that  there  is  anything  but  a 
mockery  in  the  assertion  of  Blackstone  on  this  subject  ? 

There  is  another  case,  "in  which  the  Crown  does  not  even  pretend 
to  be  impartial,  and  I  will  mention  a  few  of  its  effects.  In  the 
first  place,  a  person  who  demurs  to  the  law  is  obliged  to  admit  the 
facts  alleged  against  him,  and  cannot  go  back  from  that  admission; 
With  respect  to  the  Crown,  no  restrictions  of  a  similar  kind  are 
imposed »  and  I  understand  that,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  ^ 
suitor  cannot  except  to  the  answer  of  the  Attorney-General  to  a 
bill,  on  the  ground  pf  its  being  insufficient,  but  any  subject  is 
liable  to  have  such  an  exception  taken  to  his  answer.  A  caso 
which  I  argued  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  in  which  I 
was  defeated,  is  another  instance  of  the  inequality  of  the  situation 
of  a  subject  with  respect  to  the  Crown  in  a  court  of  justice^  In 
0iat  it  appeared  that,  no  matter  where  a  caus^  of  action  arises, 
whether  in  Middlesex,  or  in  York,  or  in  Cornwall  (as  was  the 
fact  in  the  cause  in  question),  the  Attorney-General,  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown,  has  the  right  to  remove  the  case  at  once  into  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  and  have  it  tried  at  bar  before  the  four  judges. 
(let  the  House  consider  what  must  be  the  inconvenience  to  parties 
ta  bring  witnesses  such  a  distance— *the  loss  in  point  of  expense. 
This  loss  might,  no  doubt,  be  considered  by  the  Crown,  and  some 
allowance  made  for  it  afterwards ;  but  is  it  no  inconvenience  to 
have  the  cause  removed  from  a  place  where  the  party  is  well  known,, 
and  where  his  witnesses  are  known,  to  one  in  which  he  and  they  are 
strangers  ?  This  inconvenience  cannot  accrue  to  the  Crown ;  for 
the  Crown  is  just  as  well  known  in  London  as  in  Comwall,^  and. 
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not  les6  Kkely  to  be  served  in  the  former  place  thaii  the  latter. 
Another  insunce  of  the  inequality  between  the  Crown  and  a  sub- 
ject at  issue  in  a  court  of  law  is,  that  a  subject  must  not  withdraw 
the  record  where  the  Crown  is  a  party,  but  the  Crown  can,  at  any 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  before  the  verdict  is  given.  An  instance 
of  this  occurred  within  my  own  knowlege,  in  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, where  the  Attorney-General  allowed  a  case  to  go  to  the 
jury,  and,  while  they  were  deliberating  on  their  verdict  in  the 
jury-box,  having  some  misgivings  as  to  the  probable  nature  of  the 
verdict,  he  withdrew  the  record,  and  thus  removed  the  case  at 
once  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  Another  circumstance 
may  be  mentioned  in  support  of  my  argument :  it  is,  that  ths 
Crown  considers  itself  above  receiving  costs,  and  therefore  also 
above  paying  them,  when  verdicts  are  against  it«  The  reason  of 
the  principle  may  be  very  easily  traced.  It  was  established  at 
a  time  when  the  Crown  was  very  differently'  circumstanced  with 
respect  to  the  people,  from  what  it  is  at  present.  It  was  at  that 
period  dependent  chiefly  on  its  own  private  revenues,  wholly 
under  its  own  control  ^  and  its  interest  in  pecuniary  matters 
might  be  said  to  be  distinct  from  those  of  the  people.  Under 
those  circumstances,  it  might  be  said,  that  it  would  be  above 
receiving  costs  in  an  action  with  a  subject ;  but  why  this  should 
exempt  it  from  the  payment  of  costs  when  the  verdict  went 
against  it,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover,  for  the  things  are  as  different 
as  possible^*.  In  special  jury  cases,  the  parties  opposed  to  the 
Crown  cannot  pray  a  tales  without  the  warrant  of  the  Attorney- 
General  acting  for  the  Crown. 

Thus  the  power  of  denying  a  trial  is  vested  in  the  very  party 
whose  interest  it  may  be  that  no  such  trial  should  take  place,  and 
who  very  probably  may  be  disposed  to  withhold  the  permission  in 
proportion  as  the  opposing  party  is  anxious  to  obtain  it.  I  will 
mention  an  instance  of  this  which  occurred  in  my  own  practice. 
An  action  was  brought  against  an  individual  in  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer :  I  was  engaged  for  the  defendant,  and  in  the  course  of 
my  cross-examination  of  the  principal  witness  for  the  prosecution, 
I  elicited  from  him  sufficient  to  throw  a  suspicion  of  perjury. 
The  jury,  however,  thought  that  some  credit  was  due  to  his  evi- 
dence, enough  at  least  to  incline  the  balance  in  favor  of  the  Crown, 
and  they  accordingly  found  a  verdict  against  the  defendant.  In 
the  Dext  case,  the  same  witness  was  also  the  person  on  whose  tes« 
timony  the  case  of  the  Crown  rested ;  but  my  learned  friend,  Mr. 
Sergeant  Jones,  to  whose  great  talent,  learning,  and  experience,  I 
eaiinot  pay  too  high  a  tribute,  put  him  to  the  test  of  a  severe  cross* 
examination,  in  which  he  broke  down.  The  superior  skill  of  my 
learned  friend,  aided  perhaps  a  little  by  his  experience  of  the  pre- 
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ceding  Cftse,  succdedtd  with  die  jury^  and  the  eatpiekms  ft  per- 
jury exeited  in  the  former  case  were  now  tarned  into  reaKty.  A 
rerdict  was  given  for  the  defendant.  In  consequence  of  dut  tcf* 
dict^  a  prosecution  was  instituted  against  the  witness  (Mead)  fcr 
perjury )  and^  altogether,  eighteen  indictments  arose  out  of  diat  pro- 
ceeding against  Mead  and  others.  The  bilb  were  all  found)  bet 
the  whole  of  the  cases  were  removed  at  once  by  certiorari  into 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  all  of  them .  made  speciid  jury 
cases — for  the  Crown  has  that  power  without  die  concurrence  m 
the  prosecutor^  One  of  them  was  tried }  and  the  witness  Mead, 
now  the  defendant,  having  been  a  witness  for  the  Crown,  was 
now,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  defended  by  the  Crown.  He 
was,  however,  found  guilty.  The  prosecutor  was  about  to  pro* 
ceed  with  the  other  cases,  but  a  sufficient  number  of  special  jory- 
men  not  answering  to  their  names,  it  became  necessary  for  the  pro^ 
secutor  to  pray  a  tales.  This,  however,  could  not  be  done  witiH 
out  the  warrant  of  the  Attomey-Greneral,  and  that  was  at  once 
refused.  The  consequence  was,  that  after  an  expenditure  e( 
10,0002. — after  bringing  100  witnesses  up  from  Tork-^af ter  aU 
the  labor,  expense,  and  anxiety  of  the  prosecutor  (the  former  de^ 
fendant  in  the  Exchequer),— he  was  deprived  of  the  means  of 
bringing  the  parties  whom  he  accused  to  jusdce,  and  at  the  same 
time  was  ruined  in  the  attempt.  The  seventeen  indictments 
against  the  other  parries  of  course  fell  to  the  mund. 

The  unfortunate  farmer  (Lowe),  on  whom  such  ruin  wal 
brought  in  his  attempt  to  obtain  jusdce,  was  fated  to  lose  his  life 
in  this  unfortunate  cause.  The  defendant  Mead  had  obtained  a 
rule  for  a  new  trial;  and  while  the  proceedings  were  pending, 
a  fracas  took  place  between  him  and  Lowe  (for  the  parties  Ihroi 
in  the  same  town).  Offence  was  taken  at  a  song  sung  in  alhtsioa 
to  the  trial,  and  die  result  was  that  Mead  riiot  at  his  opponent, 
and  kOled  him  on  the  spot.  He  was  tried  for  the  murder,  and 
found  guihy  of  manslaughter  only,  it  being  considered  that  Mead 
got  some  provocation ;  but  to  show  that  the  judge  viewed  the 
case  as  one  of  much  guilt,  I  may  mention  that  Mead  was  sentenced 
to  two  years'  imprisonment.  This,  Sir,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  a 
bad  case,  and  one  of  much  hardship ;  and  I  am  justified  in  saying 
that  die  whole  arose  from  the  refu^  of  the  warrant  of  the  Cmm 
for  a  tales.  Shall  I  be  told,  after  this,  that  the  Crown  and  tiie 
subject  are  on  equal  foodng  when  opposed  in  courts  of  jusdce } 
While  other  countries,  which  say  much  less  in  their  own  praise 
than  we  are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  but  do  much  more  to  deserve 
it,  are  taking  steps  to  remove  such  inconsistencies  and  absurdities 
from  their  systems  of  jurisprudence,  are  we  to  stand  still  and  allow 
them  to  remain,  and  attempt  no  means  to  remedy  the  evib  they 
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occaetoir?  The  caae  I  have  mentioned;  tboiiglb  a  bad  one^  ia  tmb 
v^iichf  bating  the  mnrder,  might  happen  every  day  $  but  eren 
happenk^  only  once^  is  it  not  enough  to  prove  the  asaertion  I 
iMve  made,  diat  die  Crown  and  the  subject  are  not  on  the  same 
footing  in  onr  courts  ?  In  no  case,  I  repeat)  has  the  ktter  the 
same  advantages  as  die  former. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  way,  I  will  now  point  out  briefly  the 
means  which  might  be  adopted  for  preventing  unnecessary  suits, 
and  for  limiting  die  duration  and  expense  of  those  which  aro 
fieceesary.  In  die  other  parts  <^  my  remarks,  I  will  advert  rather 
to  the  general  heads  than  go  cm  to  die  more  minute  details.  In 
the  first  place,  I  would  remove  all  kinds  of  oppression  by  means 
of  suits  at  law,  by  cheapentiq;  all  lejpA  proceedings ;  and  I  would 
render  them  much  less  harassing  and  vexarious,  by  promoting,  as 
much  as  possible,  expedition  in  the  progress  of  a  suit.  My  next 
praictple  is,  that  no  proceeding  should  be  allowed  which  weat 
ooly  to  the  profit  oS  the  Court  or  the  practitioners,  and  whid> 
might  be  done  as  nutters  of  course ;  but  all  diould  be  supposed 
to  be  done  by  the  party  himself,  which  could  be  done  at  presenit 
bf  application  to  Ae  Court.  In  the  third  place,  I  would  not  send 
a  party  to  two  courts,  vihete  one  would  be  sufficient,'  or  oblige 
them  to  go  to  a  bad  and  dear  court,  where  application  might  be 
made  to  a  cheap  and  expeditious  one.  Fourthly,  I  would  Sot 
place  the  onus  of  proof  on  the  party  irfio  has  a  fair  presomptba 
of  right!  but,  as  in  case  (^  bills  of  exchange,  morq;ages,  and  things 
of  tlut  sort,  where,  as  in  the  Scotdi  law,  the  fdaintiff  is  presum^ 
to  be  so  much  in  die  i^ht  as  to  get  all  he  asks,  unless  the 
defendant  is  enabled  to  diow  cause  to  the  contrary.  In  the  fifth 
place,  I  would  aUow  pardes  having  prospective  interests  to  defend, 
to  institute  (as  is  permitted  in  the  law  of  Scotland)  dedaratory 
Muts,  by  which  diey  might  compel  parties  who  have,  or  conceived 
tbej  have,  daims,  to  urge  diem  or  be  barred  in  future.  This 
would  be  found  a  most  useful  practice,  and  the  partv  by  whom 
the  suit  is  instituted,  might  pay  die  whole  or  part  of  the  costs,  as 
Ae  Court  should  determine.  In  the  sixdi  place,  I  would  abolish 
all  obsdete  proceedings  in  law.  These  are,  for  the  most  part, 
a  trap  to  the  unwary,  and  afibrd  a  ready  means  by  which  the 
incautious  may  be  made  took  in  the  hands  of  the  designing  and 
dishonest.  Of  these  obsolete  proceedmgs,  I  will  insunce  the 
absurd  one  txf  wager  of  law.  This  kind  of  defence  may  be  set  up 
m  cases  of  deimuCf  or  of  simple  contract  debt.  |n  that  case,  all 
the  defendant  has  to  do  is,  to  come  into  die  Court  and  swear  that 
he  does  not  owe  the  money,  and  bring  along  with  him  eleven 
persons  who  win  swear  that  they  believe  him  in  what  he  swears. 
Tliey  may  be  eleven  strangers  to  die  party  cluming  the  debt,  and 
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therefore  less  likely  to  know  anything  aboat  the  matter,  and 
could  safely  swear  as  to  their  belief  of  defendant*  A  case  of  this 
kind  was  some  time  ago  brought  into  the  Common  Pleas,  when 
some  of  the  oldest  practitioners  were  at  a  loss  how  to  treat  such 
a  defence ;  and  were  about  to  demur  to  it,  so  little  are  they 
practically  acquainted  with  that  which  is  still  a  legal  defence  to 
an  action  for  debt. 

Now,  this  I  would  abolish  together.  I  would  also,  without  the 
least  feeling  of  remorse — ^without  thinking  for  a  moment  about 
the  pain  it  might  give  to  several  of  my  learned  friends — ^without 
caring  a  rush  for  the  immense  mass  of  antiquated  learning  which 
it  would  render  useless,  or  shedding  a  single  tear  over  the  piles 
of  musty  records  which  it  would  sweep  away, — ^without  beinj^ 
moved  by  any  of  these  considerations,  I  would  at  once  and  for 
ever  abolish  tne  obsolete,  absurd,  and  most  ridiculous  system  of 
fine  and  recovery.  If  ever  there  was  any  one  practice  in  our 
civil  code  more  absurd  than  another,  it  was  this.  I  beg  to 
be  understood  that  I  do  not  mean  to  do  away  with  cutting  off 
the  entail;  but  1  would  far  remove  the  absurd,  extravagant, 
and,  what  is  not  less  objectionable  to  the  party  in  the  case,  most 
expensive  legal  mummery  by  which  that  step  is  accomplished  iff 
one  of  our  courts  of  law.  If  a  man  has  an  estate  in  fee,  he  may 
sell  it,  or  will  it,  or  convey  it  by  deed  of  gift,  to  whom  he  pleases ; 
but,  with  an  estate  in  tail,  whidi  he  means  to  dispose  of,  he  must 
go  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas ;  and  there,  by  paying  a  variety 
of  heavy  fines  to  the  Court  and  the  officers,  he  may  do  all  he 
requires,  and  effectually  bar  the  rights  of  all  parties  in  remainder. 
But  why  may  he  not  be  allowed  to  accomplish  his  object,  if  a  fair 
one,  without  going  through  all  that  ridiculous  ceremony,  and 
paying  those  heavy  fines  ?  In  bankruptcy,  all  those  forms  are 
dispensed  with,  and  the  entail  is  cut  off,  and  the  estate  sold  for 
the  benefit  of  creditors.  .  Why  should  not^  this  be  done  for  th^ 
honest  landowner,  of  which  a  dishonest  tradesman  is  allowed 
to  avail  himself. 

I  would  also  abolish  the  absurd  forms  through  which  a  woman 
is  obliged  to  go  in  suffering  a  recovery  with  her  husband,  or  in^ 
barring  her  dower,  and  the  still  more  absurd  practice  of  making 
the  crier  of  the  Court,  as  the  vouchee  in  cases  of  fine  and  reco- 
veries, the  only  party  from  whom,  by  a  fiction  of  law,  the  parties 
barred  cah  claim  compensation.  In  the  case  of  th^  lady  I  would 
appoint  a  legal  or  equitable  guardian,  to  see  that  she  is  not  induced 
to  act  in  her  own  wrong.  I  >VouId  do  away  with  contingent 
remainders,  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  now  set  out.  I  woukt 
aUow  a  man  to  say  he  leaves  his  estate  to  bis  sdh,.  and  after  hinr 
to  his  son's  son  ;  but  this  should  be  in  simple  terms,  which  would 
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not  86nre,'a8  is  the  case  of  the  present  form,  to  piiszle  and  confuse 
the  unwaryi  atid  often  to  cause  them  to  defeat  the  very  ends  they 
have  in  view.  I  would  propose,  as  another  improvement,  to  take 
away  from  the  Court  of  Chancery  its  jurisdiction  in  trusts,  mort- 
•gages,  3cc.,  by  extending  the  statute  of  uses.  In  dealing  with  this 
cl^ss  of  cases,  the  court  of  equity  decides  purely  on  the  principles 
of  common  law.  The  court  of  equity,  however,  is  not  so  well 
able  to  decide  these  cases  as  a  court  of  common  law ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  every  term  two  or  three  cases  are  sent  from 
the  former  to  the  latter  for  its  opinion  on  the  law.  It  is  said  that 
a  court  of  common  law  has  not  the  means  of  dealing  with  these 
cases,  because  they  resolve  themselves  into  matters  of  accotmt. 
But  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  itself,  has  no  peculiar  property 
of  unravelling  questions  of  account.  This  duty  is  performed  by  its 
appendage,  the  Master's  office.  If  the  number  of  Masters  w^re 
increased  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  if  arbitrators  were 
appointed  before  whom  the  parties  should  come  in  the  first 
instance  without  counsel  or  attorneys,  to  have  the  subject  talked 
ov«r,  to  be  shown  the  Strength  and  weakness  of  their  several  cases^ 
that  Court  would  be  quite  as  competent  to  decide  questions  of 
account  as  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  equitable  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  would  thus  be  ousted  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  over  which  it  has  gradually  extended  itself,  owing  to  the 
defects  of  the  courts  of  common  law.  The  Court  of  Chancery 
would  then  be  left  to  its  original  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  pure 
account,  idiots,  infants,  and  long  trusts,  which  no  court  of  common 
law  can  deal  with.  It  is  hard  that  an  individual  should  be  driven 
to  two  actions,  ejectment  and  mesne  process. 

My  next  object  is  to  diminish  the  number  of  suits, — ^to  allow 
only  those  to  be  brought  which  ought  to  be  brought,  and  to 
provide  that  those  shall  be  terminated  in  the  shortest  possible 
space  of  time,  and  with  the  least  possible  expense.  For  this 
purpose,  parties  should  have  an  opportunity  of  stating  their  case 
before  arbitrators  appointed  by  the  Court.  Much  good  would 
result  fron\  this  practice,  and  it  would  always  tend  to  keep  open 
the  door  of  reconciliation.  Our  Saviour  has  wisely  observed — 
"  Agree  with  ihine  adversary  whilst  yet  thou  art  in  the  way." 
That  recommendation  should  be  constantly  set  before  the  eyes  o£ 
suitors.  It  is,  in  original  intention,  though  not  in  eflFect,  acted 
on  in  the  practice  of  imparlance.  Whatever  tends  to  bring  a 
party  to  his  senses  as  soon  as  possible,  ought  to  be  resorted  to 
at  once.  Above  all  things,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
a  party  should  at  the  earliest  moment  be  brought  to  the  knowlege 
of  his  adversary's  case.  If  parties  are  disposed  to  be  UtigiouS) 
the  interests  of  both  differ  from  the  interests  of  justice.     It  usually 
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it  die  pnietiGe  for  pcaocitioiiers  to  deMmine  on  die  proitianiou 
«r  defence  of  a  sviu  s^  ^J  ^  not  alw» j8  rahie  the  iottrteis 
<of  their  client  to  much  as  their  own. 

The  object  of  a  judge  in  a  court  of  law  ought  to  be  to  oiake 
each  part  J  come  out  with  the  whole  of  his  case  as  soob  as  possiMe> 
In  Scotland,  no  man  can  produce  a  written  instrument  in  a  comt 
of  law,  unlesi  he  has  some  time  before  showtt  it  to  his  adfenaryw 
In  Ei^rland  the  practice  is  different,  and  much  Yexatiott  aad 
injustice  is  the  consequence.  As  a  means  of  faeilitatii^  ceoii- 
promises,  I  would  propose  that  parties  b#  allowed  to  paj  naonej 
into  court  in  cases  of  unliquidated  damages,  and  likewise  to  make 
a  tender  in  cases  of  injury  to  persons  mi  property,  as  is  done  in 
the  case  of  justices  and  others  under  the  statute  of  George  U. 
With  the  Tiew  of  shortening  the  duration  and  abridging  the 
expense  of  Suits,  and  doing  justice  at  the  iMune  time^  why  should 
we  not  adopt  some  of  the  useful  rules  of  foreign  natiotts,  which 
accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  English  law,  and  would  prote  eo 
beneficial  to  all,  except  the  profession  lo  which  I  hare  the  honor 
to  bdong  ?  In  this  matter  I  speak  disinterestedly.  There  are 
very  few  persons  who  make  more  money  by  At  kw  than  I  doi 
Few  pecsons  share  more  laigely  in.  the  benefits  which  leonk 
hem  its  abuses.  If  the  reforms  which  I  propose  were  introdnoed, 
a  whole  class  of  cases  would  be  bamshed  from  the  Courts,  w^iieh 
only  benefit  counsel,  attorneys,  and  the  officers  of  the  Court,  and 
work  the  ruin  of  the  plaintiff  and  defendant.  I  would  ask  any 
man  acquaineed  with  law,  whether  half  the  number  of  cases  at 
peesent  standing  on  the  paper  of  the  Kinc's  Bemoh  would  appear 
there  if  the  parties  had  the  opportunity  of  «oing  before  a  senoiUe 
arbitrator,  as  is  done  in  France,  in  the  Oaten  maritime  courta,  and 
in  the  Danish  courts.  The  average  amount  oi  the  money  in 
dispute  in  the  causes  in  the  Bendbi  paper  is  90/.,  and  die  average 
expense  of  each  cause  is  lOOL  It  <:ame  to  my  knowkge,  that 
the  avera^  amount  of  money  in  dispute  in  fifty  actions  tiiedat 
the  last  Lancaster  assizes  was  50/.  This  never  could  have  hm^ 
pened,  if  the  parties  had  been  afforded  an  opportunity  of  halving 
some  quiet  conversation  with  each  other. 

The  existence  of  such  facts  as  these  proves  the  necessity  of 
appointing  puUic  arbitrators,  before  whom  men  aaay  go  b^bre 
Aeir  pusions  are  worked  up,  and  their  pockets  woned  torn* 
I  now  come  to  consider  the  commencement  of  the  suit,  vidi 
respect  to  u^ch  I  have  diree  propositions  to  ofier:  first,  ta 
prevent  the  debtor  from  wilfully  absenting  lumseU^  and  tbcteby 
causing  delav ;  secondly,  to  give  ihe  debtor  notice  of  the  cauae^ 
diat  he  may  be  able  to  defend  himself  if  m  die  rights  and  to  yidd  if 
in  sk«  wnmg ::  thiadly^  to  give  him  no  unneoessavy  ii 
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tffl  lie  be  acmatl J  touni  indebted,  oonsisftiitlj  wkh  dee  teoorityy 
to  the  creditor.  At  pretint  it  is  de  Cttstoniy  nrst  to  presume  the 
debtor  to  be  in  the  wrong,  then  to  arrest  him  and  to  throw  him 
mto  jail.  I  am  giron  to  understand  that  the  creditor's  power 
is  oSten  abused  for  electioneering  purposes.  A  candidate  is  some* 
ttmes  arrested  for  a  debt  which  he  has  contracted  within  a  few 
days,  and  his  ability  to  pay  which  no  man  can  doubt.  It  is 
sometimes  difficult  or  inconvenient  to  procure  bail.  I  hare  heard 
that  when  a  gentleman  is  arrested  at  the  west  end  of  the  town» 
he  sometimes  sends  for  his  butcher  or  baker  to  bail  him  i  and 
sdthouffh  this  practice  may  hare  its  eouTeniences,  it  is  not  quite  the 
r^ht  £ing.  The  gentleman  cannot  afterwards,  with  a  rerr  good 
grace,  abuse  the  butcher's  bad  meat,  or  complain  of  the  oaker'e 
bread.  The  system,  however,  (^;>erates  more  grierously  on  the 
small  tradesman :  be  has  not  the  same  facilities  of  procuring 
bail  as  persons  in  a  higher  rank  $  and  if  imprisoned,  as  is  most 
likely  to  be  the  case,  he  sometimes  nerer  holds  up  his  head  again, 
or  ie  not  like  the  same  man  as  before.  Why  should  a  man  be 
arrested  on  mesne  process  at  all  ?  Is  it  likely  that  because  a- 
801.  debt  k  sworn  against  a  man,  that  it  will  be  sufficient  to  induce 
him  to  leave  his  house  and  home,  his  wife,  his  children,  and  even 
hit  country  I  Some  men  mieht  act  thus,  but  their  conduct  would' 
form  die  exception,  and  not  tne  rule.  If  die  law  on  this  subject 
wcve  reformea,  tradesmen  would  be  less  ready  to  give  to  suspectedt 
needy,  and  extravagant  men  credit,  for  which  those  mo  pay 
honestly  are  generally  proportionaUy  taxed.  Wlnr  should  not  the 
writ  be  left  at  a  man's  house,  and  require  him  to  find  security  only 
whett  it  shall  appear  that  he  is  about  to  fly.  This  is  the  practice  in 
Soolland,  where  people  have  the  reputation  of  being  sufficiency  wary; 
I  now  come  to  that  point  of  the  law  which  supposes  .die  parw 
des  to  be  in  court,  and  caHs  on  them  to  state  the  claim  on  one 
side  and  the  defence  on  the  odier.  This  is  a  part  of  my  subject 
which  I  approadi  with  great  distrust  in  the  presence  of  my  learned 
instructor  (the  Solicitor-General),  by  whose  knowlege  and  expe- 
rience I  have  gready  benefited.  Lord  Coke  was  of  opinion,  mat 
there  was  something  extremely  delightful  in  the  practice;  for^' 
speaking  of  the  word  flaciia,  he  says  it  is  derived  from  plaeetido^ 
qma  bene  jiacUare  super  omnia  placei.  Lord  Mansfidd  w^ 
also  an  admirer  of  pleading,  but  his  praise  was  somewhat  more 
moderate.  «« Hie  rules  <n  pleading,"  said  he,  ^  are  founded  on- 
good  sense."  So,  indeed,  they  were  originally,  but  subtlety  hasr 
put  aaide  good  sense,  and  the  legislature,  by  allowing  the  geneni' 
issne  to  be  pleaded,  has  assisted  in  lowering  the  character  of 
pleading.  In  my  opinion,  every  departure  from  die  original 
\  oC  i^eaiKng  is  not  only  injurious  to  tbe  pleadere  th«K 
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selv€8)  but  also' to  society/  Mf  great  object  is^  that  the  partia. 
should  declare  their  claim  and  deflate  as  early  as  possible^  and 
that)  in  so  doings  all  repetition  and  unnecessary  statement  ^ould 
be  avoided.  These  were. the  principles  on  which  the  .ancient 
pleaders  bottomed  then;iselve8  ^  but  the  last  century  and  a  half 
has  made  great  havoc  on  them. 

The  first  count  in  the.  declaration  ought  to  convey  precise  know* 
lege  of  what  the  action  is  about  ^  but  according  to  the  present 
practice  that  may  not  be  done«  In  an  action  of  account,  the  deck* 
ration  merely  states^  that  the  action  is  brought  to  recover  money 
had  and  received  for  the  use  of  the  plaintiff.  This  same  declaratioa 
may  be  employed  in  seven  actionsi  each  of  a  different  nature ; — 
first>  where  money  has  been  paid  by  one  person  to  another,  for  the 
use  of  the  plaintiff  j  secondly,  where  money  has  been  received  on 
a  valuable  consideration  or  a  contract  not  executed  (this  would 
include  all  cases  of  contract) ;  thirdly,  nfbney  paid  in  mistake  and 
retained ;  fourthly,  nioney  paid  by  one  person  to  a  stakeholder 
in  consideration  of  an  illegal  contract ;  fifthlyi  money  paid  to  a 
revenue  officer  for  releasing  goods  ;  sixthly,  on  fees  of  office  (the 
assize  of  office  being  now  obsolete}*,  lastly,  to  try  a  landlord's 
liability.  Again,  in  cases  of  trover,  the  same  form  of  declaration 
serves  for  seven  cases,  as  various  in  their  natures  as  can  weU  be 
imagined.  The  declaration  states  that  the  plaintiff  was  possessed 
of  a  gun,  which  he  has  accidentally  lost,  and  which  has  come  into- 
the  hands  of  the  defendant,  who  has  converted  it  to  his  own  use. 
The  ^ame  declaration  serves  for  the  following  cases : — first,  a  gun 
lost  by  one  person,  found  by  another  and  converted  to  his  own 
use  \  secondly,  that  the  gun  has  been  taken  by  the  defendant, 
under  pretence  of  some  title,  hut  not  feloniously ;  thirdly,  a  gun 
deposited  and  refused  to  be  restored  \  fourthly,  a  gun  stopped  in 
transitu  on  account  of  bankruptcy  i  fifthly,  an  action  brought  by 
the  assignees  to  recover  it ;  sixthly,  an  action  against  the  assignees 
to  try  the  bankruptcy ;  seventhly,  an  action  against  the  sheriff 
to  try  the  validity  of  an  execution.  In  actions  of  trespass  of  every 
kind,  the  language  of  the  declaration  is  the  same.  I  will  not 
repeat  the  mode  in  which  the  various  counts  are  framed,  as  my 
ot^'ection  is  not  so  much  to  the  rigmarole  which  they  contain,  as 
to  the  circumstance  that  all  declarations  in  •  actions  of  trespass, 
whether  the  trespass  be  committed  in  the  taking  of  goods,  or  in 
the  seduction  of  a  man's  wife,  servant,  or  daughter,  are  drawn  up 
in  the  same  way  as  they  are  for  trespass  committed  in^  the  assault 
on  a  man's  person.  They  tell  the  defendant  nothing — they  tell 
Ae  counsel  nothing — they  tell  the  judge  nothing.  It  may  be  92IA 
that  the  defendant  must  know  the  cause  of  action  himself}  but 
that  does  not  always  follow.    There  is,  however,  one  person  who 
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must  know  it,  and  that  is  the  plaintiff!  The  plaintiff;  I  repeat^ 
must  know  itj  and  ought,  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  to  state 
it  distinctly. 

The  next  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  is  the  declaration  in  the  action  of  trespass  quare  clausum 
/regit.  In  such  actions  the  description  of  the  wrong  done  is  more 
than  ordinarily  specific.  The  damages  in  the  declaration  are  laid 
at  Is.,  as  the  object  of  the  action  generally  is  to  try  a  right.  In 
all  other  ^ases,  where  a  knowlege  of  the  wrong  suffered  is 
material,  the  court,  the  counsel,  and  the  suitor,  are  left  equally  in 
the  dark;  but  in  the  case  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  where  a 
knowlege  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  trespass  is  com-« 
mitted  is  immaterial,  every  thing  is  told  to  them  of  which  it  is 
unimportant  that  they  should  be  informed.  The  next  stage  to  the 
declaration  in  erery  action  is  the  plea ;  and  here  I  must  observe, 
that  if  the  plaintiff^  tells  the  defendant  nothing  in  his  declaration^ 
the  defendant,  in  his  turn,  tells  the  plaintiff"  nothing  in  his  plea« 
I  maintain,  however,  that  the  plaintiff  ought  to  be  informed  of  the 
nature  of  the  defence  which  the  defendant  intends  to  set  up  at  the 
trial,  if  for  no  other  reason,  at  least  for  the  prevention  of  the 
frauds  and  perjuries  which  so  often  take  place  under  the  present 
system.  Perjury  is  encouraged  by  the  vagueness  and  indistinctness 
of  modern  pleading  ;  and  it  is  notorious  to  every  gentleman  who 
practises  in  Westminster  Hall,  that  when  parties  fight  on  the 
record,  they  too  ofteh  fight  by  perjury.  In  a  general  indebitatus 
cssumpsiti  which  is  in  the  nature  of  an  action  of  debt,  the  general 
issue  is  nofi  (uswnpsii.  Now,  under  that  plea,  no  less  than  eight 
different  defences  may  be  set  up  as  a  denial  of  the  contract,-— 
payment,  usury,  gaming,  infancy,  accord  and  satisfaction,  releaae 
and  coverture.  All  these  pleas  are  stated  in  the  self-same,  way* 
So,  too,  in  an  action  of  trover  for  a  gon  :  the  defendant,  under 
the  plea  of  <<not  guilty,"  may  set  up  as  a  defence  that  he  is. a 
gamekeeper,  and  has  taken  it  by  virtue  of  the  qualification  act,  or 
that  he  has  a  lien  on  it  for  passage-money,  and  has  therefore  a 
nght  to  detain  it,  or  that  he  has  received  it  as  a  deposit,  and  is 
entitled  to  keep  it.  All  these  defences  have  been  absolutely  made, 
and  each  of  them  has  been  concealed  under  the  sweeping  plea  of 
*<  not  guilty ;"  so  that  every  body  will,  I  think,  agree  with  me^ 
that  if  the  count  teaches  the  Court'and  counsel  little,  the  plea 
teaches  them  still  less.  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  with  a  full  know- 
lege of  the  generality  of  all  declafrations,  and  of  all  pleas  in  as- 
sumpsit, in  trespass,  and  in  trover,  concludes  his  account  of  special 
pleading  and  actions  (not  other^^ise  remarkable  for  its  accuracy) 
with  the  following  panegyric  on  that  perfection  which  they  sh ye  in 
hifteyes  with  all  the  rest  of  our  system  !    "  This  care  and  circumr 
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tpecHon  in  the  Iaipr»<P^iii  pt oridtng  that  no  man's  right  shall  ht 
a^cted  by  anj  legal  proceeding  mthout  giving  kim  prevkm 
notice^  and  yet  that  the  debtor  shall  not'  by  rec^Ting  such 
n6tioe  take  occasion  to  escape  from  justice ;  in  Teqmring  that 
0vny  complaint  be  acmratehf  and  precisely  aseeriained  in  rBritingf 
and  be  ae  pointedly  and  exactly  ansfwered;  in  clearly  bating  the 
quesrion  either  of  law  or  offset;  in  deliberatdy  resohring  the 
formeri  after  full  argumentative  discnssbn,  and  indispnfaMy 
fixing  the  latter  by  a  diligent  and  impartial  trial  s  in  correcdng 
such  errors  as  may  hare  arisen  in  either  of  ^ese  modes  m 
decision,  from  accident,  mistake,  ov  surprise;  and  in  finsUy 
enforcing  the  judgment,  when  nothing  can  be  alleged  to  io^ 
peach  it ; — this  anxiety  to  tnaintain  and  restore  to  every  indiridhisl 
the  enjoyment  of  his  civil  righu,  without  trenching  on  those 
of  any  other  individual  in  the  nation-p— this  parentiH  solicitnii 
which  pervades  our  whole  legal  constitution,  is  the  genuiie 
offspring  cf  that  spirit  of  eqoal  liberty  which  is  the  riagnhr 
felicity  of  Englishmen/' 

The  inconsistency  of  our  rules  of  pleading  is  the  next  head  of 
comphmt  to  which  I  shall  allude^  and  which  I  conceive  to  he  as 
manifest  as  their  vagueness  and  indistinctness.  Why  should  a 
man  be  allowed  to  plead  infancy  under  the  general  issue  ?  If  it 
be  right  that  the 'defendant  may  avail  hamsdf  of  such  a.  plea,  kii 
equally  right  that  he  should  give  the  plaintiflF  notice  that  he  intsndi 
to  use  it,  in  order  that  he  may  examine  into  its  correctness  piff 
viouily  to  itt  trial*  What  ts  a  plaintiff  to  understand  whoi  s 
defendant  first  pleads  that  be  has  never  made  a  promise,  to  paji 
and  then  in  the  same  breath  states  that  he  was  an  infant  si  the 
time  he  made  it  ?  Next  comes  the  multiplicity  of  connta  and 
pleas.  *A  man  lays  his  claim,  which  in  itself  pefhaps»  is  pe^ 
feotly  simple,  in  ten  difierent  ways— throwing*  ae  it  weie^iub 
drag-net  on  the  waters,  to  catch  every  thing  which  may  fall  wkbin 
hs  meshes.  The  pleas  are  in  consequence  framed  te  mcrl  Its 
diffisrent  counts;  and  hence  arise  »  multitude  of  pleaa.  eqQsHy 
inconsistent  with  the  truth  and  with  each,  other.  Tahey  m 
instance,  the  case  of  a  debt  on  bond.  The  £rst  plea  in  sn^  m 
action  is  the  general  issue,  non  est^fisdnm,  wbetAj  the  defaidwt 
denies  the  bond  being  his  deed ;  the  second  is,  soltdt  ad  ddem  ha 
paid  it  ^n  the  day  mentioned  ui  the  bond ;  the  third  is,  s^vit  ask 
kiem  he  paid  it  before  the  day ;  ^  fourth  isf  sohit  post  dUm-^ 
he  paid  it  after  the  day ;  and  tlte  fifth,  performance  and  a  geneisl 
ceiease.  Now  all  these  pleas  are  so  clearly  and  undeniably  inooii» 
sistent  with  each  other,  that  il  is  quite,  unnecessary,  for  me  ts 
#ay  a  word  respediag  them.  What  can  a  plaintiff  tJfolt^fAen 
a  defendant  fisst  asderts  that  he  never  oMcuted  the  bond  flO 
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which  the  acdon.b  brooghty  and  then'assertSy  in  the  next  momeatt 
that  he  has  not  only  executed  it,  but  has  moreover  paid  ijL  off? 
Where  pleas  are  consistent  with  each .  other,  it  might  be  well  to 
kt  them  be  pleaded  in  full  abundance;  but  where  they. are  not 
only  not.  consistent,  but  absolutely  destructive  of  each  others  it 
would  be  a  good  rule  to  establish  that  such  pleas  should  not' be 
pat  on  the  record.  While  on  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  would 
again  recur.to  certain  matters  which  have  come  within  the  sphere 
dF  my  own  personal  knowiege  in  the  profession. 
;  I  recollect  thatat  one  assizes  at  York,  it  was  my.duty>  as  junior 
counsel,  to  open  a  declaration,  in  an  action  brought  to  enforce  the 
paytment  of  a  wager  laid  on  the  life  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  I 
told  the  jury,  that  the  defendant,  in  the  year  1802,  in  consider- 
aitionr  of  one  hundred  guineas,  had  agreed  to  pay.  the- plaintiff  a 
guinea  a-day  during  the  life  of  one  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  I  then 
amused  the  Couit  and  the  audience  by  stating,  that  there  was 
another  count,  in  which  the  wager  was  averred  to  be  laid,  on  the 
life  of  a  second  Napoleon  Buonaparte ;  and  a  third' coonr,  in 
which  it  was  averred  to  be  laid  on  the  life  of  a  third  Napoleon 
Buonaparte.  Now,  by  all  this  verbose  tautology,  there  was 
n(^hing  gained  to  tli^  suitor,  but  there  was*  much  gained  to  the 
menabers  of  the  profession,  for  it  tended  to  make  the  suit,  more 
cottly.  Before  the  statute  of  the  4th  and  5th  of  Anne,  no  man 
was  alloweduo  plead  double,  except  under  a  protestation ;  but  by 
that  statute  it  was  enacted,  that  he  might,  with  leave  of  the 
Coart,'  plead  two  or  more  distinct  matters  or  single  pleas.  Lmust 
now  ^inform  the  House,  that  though  that  leave  was  formerly 
granted  by  the  Court  as  matter-  of  discretion,  it  is  now  generally 
given  at  a^matter  of  course.  There  is,  however^  a  fee  to-  be  paid 
tathe  Court  for  that  leave,  and  a  -fee  to  be  paid  to  counsel  for 
signing  thetrule  to  obtain  it.  I  believe  that  the  judges  are  now 
tSif  ww^je  of  the  folly  of  which  their  predecessors  were  guilty  In 
estaUidnng  such,  a  practice.  The  mischief  of  it  is  greats  and 
QiiA«mable.  /  I  believe  in  my  conscience,  that  many  an  attorney's 
dork,  who  afterwards  proceeds  to  still  greater  frauds,  begins  ins 
ameer  of  crime  by  defrauding  counsel  out  of  the  half<^inea'fee| 
w]»ch  should  be  paid  them  for  their  signature  of  such  rules.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  they  should  themselves  sign  their  namei» 
and  I  believe  that  a  knowlege  of  this  fact  among  attorneys* 
clerits  and  barristers'  clerks  seduces  many  of  them  to  commence  a 
covtfse  of  petty  embezzlement,  which  leads'  to  larger  peculations 
in  the  long  run,  and  ends  in  sending  them  as  convicts  to  seek 
dieir  fortunes  in  anotbev  hemisphere. 

There  is.  another  inconsistency  in  our  system  which  I  cannot 
aUow  to  pass,  without  notice.    A  defendant  may  plead,  bus  s 
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pltiotiff  cannot  reply  many  matters.  For  instance,  in  sndMtatm 
assumpsiif  if  a  defendant  pleads,  first,  that  he  ne?er  made  any 
promise,  and  next,  that  he  was  an  infant  when  he  made  the 
promise,  the  plaintiff  must  either  admit  the  infancy  and  set  up  a 
subsequent  promise,  or  if  not,  deny  the  infancy  altogether,  and 
re-affirm  the  original  promise ;  for  he  cannot  both  deny  the  in- 
fancy and  set  up  a  subsequent  promise.  Now  I  would  ask  the 
House,  why,  if  the  defendant  is  allowed  to  plead  several  matters, 
the  plaintiff  is  not  allowed  to  reply  several  matters  ?  There  muit 
be  some  limit,  I  allow,  set  to  the  matters  alleged  in  the  replication  j 
but  surely  there  can  be  no  harm  in  allowing  the  general  issue  to 
be  met  by  as  general  a  denial.  The  next  stage  in  an  action  is 
the  demurrer,  which  is  an  issue,  not  on  a  matter  of  fact,  but  on 
a  matter  of  law.  By  demurring  a  party  is  obliged  to  confess  the 
facts  to  be  true  as  stated  by  the  opposite  party,  but  denies  that  by 
the  law  arising  on  those  facts  any  injury  has  been  done  to  the 
plaintiff.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  and  foolish  than  the  rule 
which  calls  on  a  party,  if  he  denies  the  law  as  applicable  to  certain 
supposed  facts,  to  admit  those  facts  before  his  demurrer  can  be 
made  ripe  for  decision.  Why,  every  man  is  demurring  every  day 
of  his  life  I  Suppose  that  I  am  accused  of  having  uttered  a 
calumny  against  the  reputation  of  another  party  on  a  given  day, 
at  a  given  place.  Surely  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  <<  I  never  was 
at  that  place  in  my  life,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  that  I  shouU 
have  uttered  the  calumny  against  you  which  you  represent  T 
Why,  then,  may  I  not  on  a  point  of  law  be  permitted  to  say, 
^<  Admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  I  was  there,  still  I  sajr 
that  the  consequences  of  which  you  complain  did  not  follow  r 
I  repeat,  that  a  contrary  rule  is  both  impolitic  and  unwise.  I 
admit  that  if  any  mischief  is  occasioned  by  the  present  practice, 
there  is  an  opportunity  of  remedying  it,  after  the  matters  are 
placed  on  the  record,  by  alleging  error  in  it.  This  observation 
kads  me  to  remark  that  I  would  allow  all  formal  errors  to  be 
amended  even  at  the  very  last  stage  of  the  cause.  No  one  shouM 
be  turned  round  on  a  mere  variance,— no  one  should  be  defeated 
on  a  mere  verbal  mistake,  as  it  was  my  lot  to  be  defeated  in  so 
indictment  for  perjury,  in  which  I  was  recently  engaged.  It  was 
a  case  in  which  the  jury  was  empanelled,  the  witnesses  examined, 
and  much  evidence  received,  before  it  was  discovered  that  there 
was  a  variance  between  the  affidavit  on  which  the  perjury  was 
assigned,  and  the  copy  of  it  which  formed  part  of  the  tecotdt 
which  was  fatal  to  the  indictment.  In  the  affidavit  the  word 
grandmother  was  used :  in  the  record  the  syllable  <<  grand"  was 
omitted,  and  only  the  two  last  syllables  «  mother^  were  inserted. 
Owing  to  that  riight  error,  all  the  trouble  of  the  Cosrt,  and  all 
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die  expense  of  the  prosecutor^  were  rendered  totally  useless  and 
unavailing.  In  99  cases  out  of  every  100 — indeed  I  might  say 
in  999  cases  out  of  every  1000,  in  which  parties  are  turned  nmnd 
on  variances, — the  variance  is  not  greater  than  that  which  I  have 
just  mentioned  to  the  House.  The  improvement  which  I  would 
suggest,  is  to  allow  nobody  to  be  turned  round  on  a  variange» 
escept  on  the  discretion  of  the  judges.  I  would  go  further  than 
thiS)  and  would  say  that  nobody  should  be  turned  round  for  want 
of  a  proper  stamp  being  affixed  to  any  instrument  which  they 
may  be  compelled  to  produce  in  the  course  of  a  trial.  Ban 
Dudley  was  recently  nonsuited  in  an  action,  because  it  was  stated 
that  the  instrument  on  which  he  rested  his  claim  contained  more 
words  than  the  stamp  affixed  to  it  warranted.  At  the  trial  of  the 
cause  it  was  not  disputed  that  the  words  were  more  in  number 
than  the  stamp  covered ;  but  it  was  afterwards  found  out  that 
the  defendants  had  counted  the  words  wrongly,  and  that  they 
fell  short  of  the  number  mentioned  in  the  Stamp  Act.  I  thinx 
that  in  such  cases  some  protection  ought  to  be  afforded  to  plaintiffs ; 
and  I  would  therefore  allow  the  judges  to  say  to  them,  <<  Tou 
shall  pay  a  201.  penalty,  and  have  your  instrument  stamped  and 
made  available  in  Court,  instead  of  only  paying  a  10/.  penalty,  if 
you  uke  it  to  the  Stamp-office.** 

Let  not  the  House  suppose  that  the  grievances  which  I  have 
just  been  describing  as  emanating  from  the  present  system,  are 
imaginary  and  theoretical  grievances.  I  can  assure  the  House 
that  they  are  not  so ;  but  they  are  in  many  cases  actual  grievances^ 
amounting  almost  to  a  positive  denial  of  justice.  I  hold  in  mv 
hand  a  letter  from  an  eminent  practitioner  in  the  law,  in  whicn 
-the  effect  of  them  is  feelingly  and  forcibly  pointed  out.  The 
widow  of  a  Welsh  clergyman  was  obliged  to  bring  an  action  on 
a  mortgage-bond  for  the  payment  of  the  mortgage-money  at  a 
gKwen  &y,  and  interest  in  the  mean  time,  and  for  performance 
•of  the  covenants  of  the  mortgage-deed.  She  might  have  fore- 
doted  by  a  proceeding  in  equity ;  but,  instead  of  doing  so,  she 
hrooght  an  action  of  debt  of  die  simplest  possible  kind,  both  in 
.its  natare  and  in  the  form  of  the  proceedings ;  and  die  House 
shall  now  hear  from  the  eminoit  pracdtioner  himself,  what  was 
the  progress  and  termination  of  that  acdon: — **Tke  defendant 
was  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  some  delay,  as  is  usual  with 
^ach  defendants,  took  place  in  enforcing  an  appearance.  When 
the  dedaration  was  delivered,  the  defendant,  of  course,  demanded 
-oyer  of  the  bond,  and,  that  obtained,  made  as  many  applications 
aa  the  judge  wouM  allow,  for  further  time  to  plead.  At  the 
expifadon  of  this  period  he  pleaded — 1st,  Noh  esi/actum-^^df 
^SoMi  md  dtem.-^Siy  SolvU  ante  ittm-^th,  ScMt  past  diem^Sth. 
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Performances.  It  is  needless  to  :idd,  all  these  pleas  were  pme 
legal  fiction.  The  plaintifi^  in  their  replication  took  issue  on  such 
pleas  as  concluded  to  the  contrary,  and  assigned  breaches  of -the 
condition,  according  to  the  statute.  The  breaches  assigned  were, 
non-payment  of  the  principal — non-payment  of  the  interest — ^and 
non-performance  of  the  covenants  of  the  mortgage- deed.  The 
defendant,  for  the  purpose  of  splitting  the  second  into  two  issues, 
and  thereby  creating  the  delay  of  an  issue  in  law  to  be  tried 
before  the  Court  in  banco,  and  an  issue  in  fact  to  be  afterwards 
tried  at  Nisi  Prim  before  ^  jury,  demurred  to  the  last  assignment 
of  breaches — a  sham  demurrer  for  delay.  The  plaintiffs  joined 
in  demurrer,  and  made  up  and  delivered  the  paper-booK  and 
demurrer-book.  The  defendant,  in  order  to  entitle  himself  to 
bring  a  writ  of  error  for  delay,  without  giving  bail,  then  suffered 
judgment  to  go  by  default,  for  not  returning  the  paper  and 
demurrer-book.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  all  the  pleai, 
replications,  rejoinders,  and  demurrers,  became  useless,  and  were 
struck  out  of  the  record ;  and  the  plaintiff^  had  to  execute  a  writ 
of  inquiry  before  the  chief  justice,  according  to  the  statute  of 
William  III.,  to  assess  damages  on  the  breaches  suggested.  But 
these  proceedings  had  answered  the  purpose  of  harassing  the  poor 
plaintiff  with  useless  and  expensive  litigation,  swelling  the 
pleadings  from  five  folios  to  118;  and  they  had  already  accom; 
plished  much  delay,  having  occupied  four  terms :  the  bill  wa 
filed  in  Trinity  Term,  the  pleas  and  replication  in  Michaelmai 
Term,  the  demurrer  and  joinder  in  Hilary  Term,  and  the  final 
judgment  was.  obtained  in  Easter  Term.  The  defendant  thea 
.Wought  a  writ  of  error,  without  the  slightest  pretence  oS  actual 
error;  and  that  proceeding,  of  course,  delayed  the  plaintiffs  four 
terms  longer.  All  this  was^  necessarily  attended  with  expeni^ 
which  might  have  been  grievous  to  a  poor  person,  as  the  party  in 
this  case  was.  The  costs  of  the  judgment-  were  taxed  at  9QL  4«4 
and  the  costs  in  error  at  19/.  10^.,  making  together  99/.  14x.  for 
the  costs,  and  two  years  for  the  active  prosecution  of  on  undeftniii 
action,  in  which  the  length  of  the  declaration  was  five  folios  I 
Conmient  on  such  a  case  would  be  a  waste  of  words.**— <^  So 
tender  and  circumspect,**  says  filackstone,  « is  the  law  ofEngland 
in  providing  that  no  man*s  right  shall  be  affected  by  any  legal 
proceeding  without  giving  him  previous  notice,  and  yet  that  the 
debtor  shall  not  by  receiving  such  notice  take  occasion  to  escape 
from  justice  ;  in  requiring  that  every  complaint  be  accurately  and 
precisely  ascertained  in  writing,  and  be  as  pointedly  and  exactly 
answered  :  in  clearly  stating  the  question  either  of  law  or  of  fact; 
in  deliberately  resolving  the  former  after  fjall  argumentative  dis- 
cussion,  and  indisputably  fixing  the  latter  by  k  diligent  and  impartial 
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trial;  in  correcting  such  errors 'as  may  hare  arisen  in  either  of 
these  modes  of  decision,  from  accident,  mistake,  or  surprise ;  and 
in  finally  enforcing  the  judgment,  when  nothing  can  be  alleged  to 
impeach  it.  So  anxious  b  it  to  maintain  and  restore  to  every  indi- 
vidual the  enjoyments  of  his  civil  rights,  without  intrenchmg  on 
those  of  any  other  individual  in  the  nation — so  parentally  solicitous 
18  our  whole  legal  constitution  to  preserve  that  spirit  of  equal  liberty, 
which  is  the  sihgular  feUcity'of  the  British  nation  V* 

I  must  now  tell  the  House,  that  besides  the  99/.  14«.  already 
mentioned,  this  poor  Welsh  widow  had  to  pay  SO/,  for  extra  costs 
^-costs  for  which  she  never  received  a  farthing  from  the  defendant, 
and  which  she  had  to  defray  after  he  had  handed  his  share  of  the 
costs  over  to  the  plaintiff's  attorney.  She  was,  I  repeat,  SO/,  out 
of  pocket  in  prosecuting  an  undefended  action;  and  if  it  had  so 
chanced  that  the  defendant,  instead  of  being  a  distressed  and  feel- 
ing man, — for  I  happen  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  member  of 
Parliament  in  question,  and  know  that  though  a  distressed  man,  he 
is  still  a  most  feeling  and  conscientious  man, — if  it  had  chanced 
that  he  had  been  isuch  a  character  as  was  known  to  have  existed  in 
this  country,  and  as  had  often  been  represented  on  the  scene,— 
namely,  a  pertinacious  and  oppressive  man,  with  a  long  purse  to 
back  him,  he  would  have  defended  himself  at  every  stage  of  the 
action  by  counsel;  he  would  have  gone  before  the  judges,  and  had 
the  demurrer  argued ;  he  would  have  had  it  tried  zt  Nisi  Prius;  he 
would  have  brought  a  writ  of  error;  he  would  have  carried  it 
through  the  Exchequer  Chamber  into  the  House  of  Lords ; — and 
the  costs  in  that  case,  instead  of  amounting  to  SO/.,  would  have 
amounted  to — I  dare  not  say  what  sum,  knowing  that  costs  to  the 
amount  of  hundreds  have  been  incurred  to  recover  a  debt  of  only 
20L  <<  So  tender  was  the  law  of  England  in  providing  that  no 
man's  right  should  be  affected  by  any  legal  proceeding — so  parental 
its  solicitude  to  maintain  and  restore  to  every  individual  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  civil  rights,  without  intrenching  on  those  of  any  other 
person  whatsoever  !** 

There  is  a  case  in  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone's 
Reports,  which  I  wonder  the  learned  author  had  not  recollected 
before  he  wrote  this  extraordmary  panegyric  on  the  laws  of  his 
country.  A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Robinson  in  Yorkshire — ^I 
trust  he  was  no  relation  to  the  illustrious  nobleman  who  lately  filled 
so  distinguished  a  situation  in  His  Majesty's  counsels — was  minded 
to  try  the  resources  of  the  law.  To  a  declaration  that  had  five 
counts,  he  put  in  twenty-seven  special  pleas  ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  aciion  the  pleadings  amounted  to  near  2000  sheets,  which 
rendered  the  Court  very  indignant.  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  says, 
that  he  appeared  in  person  for  himself,  no  one  else  daring  to  appear 
for  him.    He  said  that  the  question  was  an  important  question  of 
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right,  aad  that  he  felt  himself  called  on  to  avail  himself  of  tnrf 
aid  that  he  could  in  shaping  his  defence  of  it.  The  Courti  on  hear- 
ing him,  ordered  the  issue  to  be  drawn  up  by  three  barristers,  who 
settled  it  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  in  the  small  space  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  ^eet  of  paper.  Talk  of  scourging  with  a  rod  of  hron !  Why, 
the  lash  of  parchment  which  is  applied  to  all  suitors  in  our  courts  of 
law— *that  flapper  whidi  keeps  them  awake  by  the  suflFerings  it  infficts 
— that  goad  which  drives  them  on  from  one  stage  of  misery  to  an* 
other,  till  it  makes  them  plunge  into  complete  and  undeniable  ruin, 
—-that  is  a  more  effectual  rod  for  scourging  a  nation  than  any  rod 
of  iron  whidh  even  the  ingenuity  of  a  I4ialaris  could  invent. 

I  next  come,  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  to  say  a  few" 
words  on  juries — a  pomt  on  which  I  feel  it  the  more  incumbent  to 
touch,  because  juries  have  of  late  been  attacked  by  the  reformers  of 
the  law.  I  hold  them  to  be  a  wise  and  politic,  and  almost  perfiect 
institution;  and  I  say  this  the  more  willingly,  because  I  hare 
been  represented,  very  erroneously,  to  entertain  doubts  respecting 
its  excellency.  I  speak  as  a  practical  professor  of  the  law,  when  I 
say  that  there  is  no  other  mode  of  trial  so  admirably  adapted  to 
prevent  wrong,  to  secure  right,  and  to  eviscerate  the  truth,  as  the 
trial  by  jury.  In  the  first  place,  it  controls  the  judge,  who  mighty 
not  only  in  political  cases,  have  a  prejudice  against  the  defendant, 
but  might  also,  in  private  cases,  have,  what  is  equally  detrimental,  a 
prejudice  against  a  particular  counsel.  In  the  second  place,  it  sup- 
plies that  want  of  knowlege  of  the  world  which  judges  seldom  pM- 
sess,  and  which,  frotn  their  habits  and  station  in  society,  it  is  not  de- 
cent that  they  should  possess.  In  the  third  place,  who  can  so  well 
weigh  the  value  of  conflicting  evidence  as  twelve  men  indiflerendy 
chosen^  of  various  habits,  characters,  and  prejudices  ?  Who,  more- 
over, can  so  well  assess  the  amount  of  damages  which  a  plaintiff 
ought  to  recover  for  any  injury  he  has  received  ?  How  can  a  judge 
decide  half  so  well  as  an  intelligent  jury,  whether  a  plaintiff  should, 
for  an  assault,  recover  50h  or  100/.  damages  ?  or,  for  a  criminal  96- 
duction,  1500/.  or  2000/.  damages  ?  The  system  looks  well  in  theory, 
ahd  works  well  in  practice';  it  wants  only  one  thing  to  render  it  per- 
fect, namely,  that  it  should  be  applied  to  those  cases  from  whi(A 
the  practice  in  equity  has  excluded  it ;  and  that  improvement  would 
be  best  effected  by  drawing  back  to  it  that  jurisdiction  which  die 
Court  of  Equity  has  taken  from  it. 

This  consideration  brings  me  to  the  next  point  which  I  intend  ^ 
press  on  the  notice  of  the  House — ^I  mean  the  admission  of  evidence. 
I  must  say,  that  it  appears  to  me  to  be  an  error  to  exclude,  so 
rigidly  as  we  do,  the  testimony  of  the  parties  in  an  action.  It  is 
received  in  all  questions  of  aroitration ;  why  should  it  be  refused 
in  open  court  ?  I  do  not  fear  that  perjury  Would  become  more 
frequent  by  the  alteration  which   I  propose^  though  I  am  rather 
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afraid  that  it  would  produce  an  eagemesa  which  would  maike  men 
swear,  as  it  is  technically  called,  near  to  the  wind.  Here  again  I 
speak  from  my  own  experience.  I  recollect  a  case  in  which  a  gen* 
tloDttaa  of  large  fortune  appearejd  before  an  arbitrator  on  some  dispute 
arising  out  of  an  electioneering  contest.  It  was  my  lot  to  examine 
lum.  I  had  got  a  great  number  of  his  letters  in  my  hand.  He 
was  very  eager  to  be  heard  in  his  own  cause.  He  Iiad  quarrelled 
with  his  agent,  and  wished  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  quarreL  I 
put  a  question  to  him :  <<  Did  you  never  on  such  an  occasion  say  so 
and  so  ?"  His  answer  was  distinct  and  ready — <<  Nerer.''  I  repeat* 
ed  the  question,  and  he  repeated  his  answer.  I  then  said  to  him» 
<<  Do  you  see  what  is  now  resting  under  my  hand  ?"  pointing,  at  the 
time,  to  about  fifty  at  his  letters  which  were  on  the  table.  I  then 
said  to  him,  « I  advise  you  to  pause  before  you  repeat  your  answer 
to  that  question.'*  He  rejected  mj  advice,  and  not  widiout  great  in- 
dignation. Now  those  letters  ol  his  contained  assertions  in  direct 
omtradiction  to  what  he  had  sworn.  I  do  not  say  that  he  perjured 
himself, — far  from  it.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  intentionally  swore  to 
what  was  false ;  he  had  only  forgotten  what  he  had  written  some  time 
before.  Now,  had  this  occurred  in  an  open  court,  he  would  have 
been  ruined  to  the  end  of  time— -for  he  would  not  have  had  an  oppor^ 
tunity  of  explaining  the  matter;  he  would  have  been  suspected  of 
perjury,  when  all  that  he  was  guilty  of  was  a  little  too  much  eager-* 
ness,  impetuosity,  and  wrong-headedness.  I  may  be  told,  perhaps, 
that  the  anecdote  which  I  have  just  quoted  makes  more  against  the 
alteration  I  propose  than  for  it.  I  care  not  whether  it  does  or  not. 
All  I  have  to  say  is,  be  uniform  in  your  practice.  Why  do  you 
refuse  to  allow  a  party  in  a  cause  to  be  examined  before  a  jury, 
when  you  allow  him  to  swear  in  his  own  behalf  in  your  courts  of 
equity,  in  your  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  even  in  the  cases  decided 
by  your  common  law  judges  in  the  business  of  the  term  i  I  hope 
that  if  the  committee  of  inquiry,  for  which  I  am  now  moving,  be 
granted,  something  will  be  done  to  check  the  present  practice  of 
trying  cases  on  aiEdavit.  If  it  be  right  to  exclude  the  parties  from 
giving  evidence  in  their  own  behalf  in  one  case,  it  is  not  right  to 
admit  them  to  give  evidence  in  others.  I  hope,  therefore,  that 
the  dissimilarity  of  your  practice  in  your  di£Ferent  courts,  wiU  be  a 
ground  for  yielding  to  me  the  examination  I  require. 

The  next  question  which  presents  itself  to  my  attention  is,  the 
great  question  of  how  far  interest  should  disqualify  a  witness*  The 
ancient  doctrine  on  this  point  has  of  late  years  been  much  restricted 
by  the  construction  of  our  courts ^f  law;  and  for  my  own  part,  I 
confess  that  I  cannot  see  any  adequate  reason  why  all  witnesses  of 
good  character  and  credit  should  not  be  admitted  as  evidence, 
leaving  the  question  of  their  credibility  entirely  to  the  consider- 
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ation  of  the  jory.  >  In  the  case  of  Bent  v.  Baker,  which  was  lan 
action  against  an  underwriter  on  a  policy  of  insurance,  the. Court 
held  that  another  underwriter  was  a  competent  witness.  The  rule 
established  in  that  case  was,  that  if  the  evidence  to  which  a  person 
swears  cannot  be  given  for  him  in  another  cause,  he  is  a  competent 
witness,  although  he  may  entertain  wishes  on  the  subject ;  for  that 
only  goes  to  his  credit,  as  Lord  Kenyon  said,  and  not  his  compe* 
tency.  The  question  in.Bent  v.  Baker,  was,  whether  a  person  who 
bad  been  employed  as  a  broker  by  the  plaintiflF  in  procuring  the 
policy  to  b^  subscribed  by  the  defendant,  and  had  afterwards  sub- 
scribed the  policy  as  assurer,  was  a  compietent  witness  for  the  de- 
fendant ;  and  the  Court  decided  that  he  was.  ^ 

I  would  wish  the  principle  laid  down  in  that  case  to  be  still  fur- 
ther  extended,  as  I  consider  it  one  of  great  practical  use  and  au- 
thority. Let  the  House  look  at. the  inconsistency  of  the  pre- 
sent  system.  .  If  I  have  the  most  distant  interest,  ^ven  the  interest 
of  a  shilling  in  reversion,  on  an  estate  of  SOfiOOL  a  year,  I  am 
incompetent  to  give  evidence  on  any  point  that  aflFects  thsit 
estate;  but  supposing  that  I  have  a  father,  nuiety  years  of  age, 
lunatic,  bed-ridden,  and  quite  incapable  of  doing  any  legal  act  for 
himself,  and. that  hie  is  in  possession  of  an  estate  in  fee  simple,  and 
not  in  fee  tail,  and  that  I  expect  to  be'  hb  heir,  and  that,  nothing 
can  prevent.me  from  becoming^  so,  I  may  be  a  witness  on  any  p6int 
which  affects,  his  estate,  and  I  am  competent  to.  swear  into  the.posu 
session  of  my  father  an  estate  of  50,00(M.,  to  which,  in  the  commoh 
course  of  events,  I  must  myself  succeed  in  a  year  or  two.  J  therefore 
trust  that  the  House  will  agree  with  me,  that  a  line  ought  to  be 
drawn: between  competency  and  credit,  and  that  all  persons  ^ould  be 
admitted  to  give  evidence,  leaving  it  to  die  jury  to  determine  what 
dependence  ought  to  be  placed  on  their  testimony.  This  is  ren- 
dered the  more  imperative  by  the  manner  in  :which  witnesses  are 
often  made  competent,  by  giving  them  a  release  of  all  future 
a(^tions  or  causes  of  action.  When  a  witness  has  an  interest,  if  he 
divests  himself  of  it  by  a  release,  there  is  no  objection  to  bis  com- 
petency. Evidence  is  thus  often  cooked  up  for  the  courts,  which, 
according  to  the  existing  rules,  is  not  admissible.  A  release  is 
given  to  the  witness,  which,  if  he  is  a  man  of  honor,  he  returns  tm-* 
mediately  after  the  termination  of  the  cause. 

With  regard  to  the  reception  of  written  evidence,  I  must  say  that 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  no  less  capriciously  received  than  rejected. 
I  think  as  highly  as  any  lawyer  ever  did  of  the  statute  of  frauds,  and 
I  would  go  the  full  length  of  the  learned  judge  who  said  that 
every  line  in  it  was  worth  a  subsidy.  Still  I  am  of  opinion,  that  a 
few  lines  might  be  added  to  it  which  would  render  it  ev^i  still 
more  valuable.    The  French  law  requires  that  all  contracts  for 
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80098  abbre  one  hundred  and; fifty  {rahcs  should  be  reduced  .into 
writing.  As  every  body  can  now  iread  and  write,  I  would  wish  that 
all  contracts,  to  be.yalid,  should  be  reduced  to  writing.  As  the  law 
now  stands,  the  books  of  a  dead  person  can  be  admitted  as  evidence^ 
provided  he  charges  himself  with  any  item,  however  small.  .  Why 
80  ?  It  is  dear  that  he  may  make  such  an:  entry  in  his  books  to.get 
500/.  for  his  heir.  I  speak  on  this  point  from  a  recollection  of 
what  occurred  on  a  case  tried  at  York,  which  my  learned  friend^ 
the  Solicitor-General,  will  remember^-I  mean  the  case  of  Barker 
Vm  Ray.  In  that  case,  much  was  suggested  to  all  the  counsel  con- 
cerned in  it,  to  make  them  think  that  it  would  be  a  useful  rule  to 
admit  the  books  of  a  dead  man  as  evidence,  no  matter  whether  he 
charges  himself  with  any  item  or  not^  if  it  appear  that  he  has  no 
intention  of  making  them  evidence  for  his  heir.  The  law  already 
opens  the  door  for  mischief;  and  I  wish  to  see  whether,  by  a 
change  in  the  rule,  we  cannot  find  some  means  of  counteracting  it. 
I  am  induced  to  think  that  no  injury  could  arise  out  of  such  an 
alteration  as  I  propose,  by  the  curious  circumstance  that  entries 
made  by  a  deceased -rector  or  vicar  of  the  receipt  of  tithes,  have 
be«n  admitted  as  evidence  for  his  successor,  because  he  was  sup* 
posed  to  have  no  inttf  est  to  mis-state  the  fact  in  making  an  entry 
which  could  not  possibly  be  evidence  for  himself* 

In  the  examination  of  witnesses,  I  think  that  nothing  can  be 
better  than  the  rules  already  laid  down.  Every  facility  is  afibrded  to 
counsel  for  extracting  the  facts  of  a  case*  .  There  is,  however,  a 
want  of  uniformity  in  the  practice  of  the  judges  towards  counsel 
engaged  in  exan^ination.  Some  judges  will  not  allow  them  to 
ci^oss-examine  a  witness  whom  they  have  called  themselves,  even 
though  a  hostile  one;  and  others  will  not  allow  them  to  put  a 
leading  question  to  a  witness,  in  cross-examination,  if.  he  is  only 
nominally  adverse  to.  them.  I  regret  that  tests  are  excluded,  by 
which  the  knowlege^and  skill  of  a  witness  might  be  tried.  If  I 
wish  to  try  the  power  of  a  witness's  memory,  I  am  not  allowed  to 
eitamine  him  as  to  the  contents  of  a  letter  which  he  has  admitted 
that  he-has  written— ^I  must  put  the  letter  into  the  witness's  hands 
before  I  ask  him  any  questions  on  it.  That  question  was  raised 
and -decided  in  the  Q^^^'s  case,  on  a  question  which  I  had  put  to 
one  of  the  Italian  witnesses.  Neither  was  I  allowed  to  apply  any 
test  to  bis  veracity.  That  test  of  his  truth,  as  well  as  of  his  me- 
mory, is  not  allowed  by  the  jealous  system  of  our  law.     ' 

There  is  another  test  of  truth,  of  which  I  shall  say  the  less,  as  I 
brought  in  a  Bill  some  time  ago  to  remedy  the  evil  of  the  present 
law— I  allude  to  the  test  of  malice  to  be  found  in  the  trulh  or  false- 
hood of  any  publication  alleged  to  be  libellous.  I  see  no  reason 
why  persons  of  any  class  of  religious  belief  should  be  considered 
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good  witnesses  in  cinl  and  not  in  criminal  actions.  What  is  the 
consequence  of  this  absurdity  ?  I  was  once  employed^  together  with 
two  learned  gentlemen,  to  defend  a  man  prosecuted  for  a  misde- 
ineanor.  We  required  the  affidavit  of  a  respectable  physiciaoi 
which  was  prepared  accordingly  $  and,  when  prepared,  it  put  an 
end  to  the  prosecution :  he  luippened  to  be  a  Quaker,  and  could 
only  affirm  it,  and  would  not  swear  it;  so  that  it  was  of  no  use. 
This  is  bad  every  way,  and  as  bad  for  innocence  as  for  guilt,  since 
the  only  saving  witness  in  a  criminal  case  may  chance  to  be  of  diat 
persuasion.  I  think  that  no  one  who  believes  in  the  existence  of 
a  God  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  should  be 
exclude^  from  giving  liis  testimony  in  either  kind  of  trial,  the 
power  of  crediting  the  witness  always  being  reserved  to  the  jury : 
for  I  think  the  law  too  favorable  to  the  character  of  a  witness 
which  allows  nothing  to  prevail  against  his  testimony,  except  the 
ignominy  stamped  on  his  character  by  sentence  of  law  fully  passed. 
I  once  assisted  at  a  trial  where  there  was  a  foul  charge  of  rape, 
accompanied  with  manifest  perjury.  One  witness  was  asked, 
^  Were  you  not  examined  five  times  during  one  sessions  of  die 
peace  on  five  different  prosecutions,  in  which  the  five  prisonen 
were  all  acquitted  ?"  Though  the  witness  answered  in  the  affir* 
mative,  it  was  not  held  enough  to  contradict  him  as  a  witness  m 
paySf  because  it  was  not  derived  from  a  sentence  of  record. 

I  object  to  that  jealousy  of  the  law  which  ^uts  out  explanatory 
evidence  essential  to  the  right  understanding  of  a  case,  from  the 
dread  of  having  to  try  too  many  issues ;  and  I  compbin  of  the  rule 
by  which  evidence  of  documents  is  settled  in  the  courts.  Where 
there  is  an  apparent,  or  what  lawyers  term  a  patent  ambiguity,  the 
Court  decides  without  the  assistance  of  the  jury ;  but  where  the 
ambiguity  is  latent — ^if  the  party  mentioned,  for  instance,  were  John 
O'Noakes,  and  there  happens  to  be  two  of  the  lume  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  the  Court  retires^and  the  jury  alone  decides.  This 
is  founded  on  a  high  authority — ^no  less  a  one  than  Lord  Bacom 
I  dislike  it  notwithstanding,  and  endeavored,  by  appealing  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  Court  in  a  particular  case,  to  get  rid  of  the  dis- 
tinction, but  was  overruled. 

On  the  construction  of  wills,  I  think  that  some  plain  straight-for- 
ward rule  ought  to  be  enacted.  Why  should  a  dfifierent  construc- 
tion attend  a  gift  of  an  estate  for  life  by  deed  smd  by  will  ?  These 
interpretations  are  of  such  uncertainty,  that  a  man  is  generally  as 
much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  quality  and  extent  of  the  estate  derised, 
before  as  after  his  decease.  I  admire  the  adoption  of  words  decla- 
ratory at  once  of  the  intention  of  the  testator  to  give  an  estate  for 
life,  and  no  longer ;  and  I  would  have  tiie  expressions  interpreted 
by  a  rule  equally  plain,  though  it  should  have  the  effect  of  render 
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ing  in  a  great  measure  useless,  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  per* 
feet  treatises  written  on  any  branch  of  law,  namely,  Mr.  Feame^tf 
book  on  Contingent  Remainders.  Why  should  the  appointment 
of  a  debtor  as  executor  be  held  in  one  case  to  be  a  release  of  hid 
debt,  in  another  not  ?  In  respect  to  real  property,  a  man  might 
.  kive  two  wills  of  the  same  date,  and  destroy  one  because  he  knew 
that  his  friend  had  the  duplicate.  This  would,  in  some  instances^ 
be  held  to  bea  yehement  inference  of  the  intention  of  revoking  his 
will.  Suppose  a  man,  having  made  a  will,  to  convey  his  estate 
but  for  one  moment  out  of  his  own  holding,  the  construction 
would  be  that  he  was  in  again  of  the  old  use,  and  the  will  would 
be  void.  Lord  Erskine  lost  a  considerable  estate  in  Derbyshire  by 
the  testator  suffering  a  recovery,  to  make  his  possession  more  secure* 
Lord  Hardwicke  judged,  in  a  case  where  a  man  had  declared  that 
he  had  suffered  a  recovery,  the  better  to  confirm  his  will,  that  he 
was  in  of  the  old  use,  and  the  will  was  revoked.  I  complain  also 
of  the  different  treatment  of  wills  in  different  courts.  In  the  civil 
courts  no  evidence  is  admitted  on  them  but  in  writing.  In  the 
common  law,  written  evidence  is  excluded,  and  none  but  parole 
evidence  admitted.  I  know  a  case  where  the  ecclesiastical  courts^ 
found  a  will  to  be  invalid  on  evidence  which  was  set  aside  on  cross- 
examination  orally  before  the  common  law  for  manifest  conspiracy. 
The  rule  should  bie  the  same  in  every  court ;  one  rational,  uniform^ 
and  consistent  law  should  guide  them  all. 

I  next  come  to  the  statute  of  limitations^  and  complain  of  the 
hw  allowing  so  many  stratagems  for  taking  the  case  out  of  the 
statute.  Lord  Plunket  once  observed,  with  his  usual  strength  of 
beauty  and  expression,  that  Time  is  armed  with  a  scythe  where-^ 
with  to  destroy  all  things,  but  the  legislature  makes  him  move  with 
healing  on  his  wings  to  preserve  all  things  bv  a  statute  of  limi- 
tations. But  lawyers  have  converted  that  which  was  intended  for 
Eace  and  quiet,  into  disquiet  and  perpetual  uneasiness.  So  far 
ve  they  carried  their  perversions,  as  to  assert  that  there  was  no 
case  which  could  not  be  taken  out  of  the  statute.  ^  Lord  Erskine 
said,  that  when  a  man  had  a  fishing  witness  sent  to  him  to  take  a 
debt  claimed  of  him  out  of  the  statute  of  limitations,  his  safest 
course  was  to  knock  the  witness  down,  and  be  tried  for  the  assault. 
I  would  prop  up  the  statute  of  limitations  by  the  statute  of  frauds ; 
and  nothing  should  take  the  case  out  of  the  former  statute  but  an 
admission  in  writing. 

-  In  questions  of  real  estate,  where  the  seisin  of  the  ancestor  is 
pleaded,  there  must  be  proofs  of  60  years'  possession ;  where  the 
party  pleads  his  own  possession,  only  80  years  \  but  in  zformedon^ 
SO  years  are  enough.  It  is  not  less  desirable  than  just  to  reduce 
all  these  to  one  period  of  limitation.    The  forms  of  proceeding  in 
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these  cases,  which  are  wholly  opposite  to  other  casesy  tend  to- 
grievous  injustice.  The  demandant  has  to  set  out  his  title  at 
kngthj  leaving  liis  adversary  9t  liberty  to  lie  in  wait  to  pick  holes 
in  his  pedigree,  perhaps  without  possessing  the  slightest  sense  of 
justice  as  to  his  own  possession.  In  ejectment,  if  a  man  has  been 
out  of  possession  but  for  a  single  day,  he  is  immediately  placed  in 
that  adverse  position.  In  a  writ  of  right  at  York  assizes,  the 
counsel  for  the  demandant  discovered  a  flaw  tn  the  title,  and  oh* 
tained  leave  to  withdraw  the  record.  At  the  next  assizes  it  came 
down  for  trial,  and  they  were  surprised  to  find  the  defect  in  the 
title  removed  by  a  document  obtained  out  of  the  Bishop's  chancery, 
some  weeks  after  the  spring  assizes,  in  which  the  tenant  would 
have  been  defeated,  had  they  gone  to  trial.  There  is  no  statute  of 
limitations  for  the  church,  and  I  cannot  see  why  there  should  not 
be  one.  I  would  not  fix  the  period  to  60  years.  But  I  can  assign 
no  just  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  nullum  tempus  law,  by  which 
those  possessions  are  secured.  A  composition  may  have  been 
made  between  a  clergyman  and  his  parishioners.  It  may  have 
been  paid  for  200  years ;  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  proofs 
of  the  original  agreement  should  be  lost,  as  they  are  almost  sure  to 
be  among  farmers  and  persons  who  work  in  the  fields,  and  the 
clergyman  should  claim  the  tithes,  there  is  no  bar  by  limitation. 
Indeed,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  clergyman  has  thus  retained 
the  land  given  originally  for  the  composition,  and  has  the  tithes 
paid  hio^  besides. 

I  would  advise  the  appointment  of  sworn  short-hand  writers  to 
take  notes  for  the  judges,  that  their  attention  may  be  given  more 
to  the  points  than  to  the  facts,  which,  as  the  practice  now  stands, 
make  no  part  of  the  record,  except  in  stating  them  to  the  Cour^  in 
term,  as  reasons  for  granting  a  new  trial.  I  think  counsel  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  comment  on  their  own  cases.  They  are  obliged 
to  open  their  cases  generally,  because  experience  has  gradually 
taught  them  the  danger  of  breaking  down.  They  are  left,  too,  by 
the  present  practice,  in  the  difficulty  of  a  compromise  between  the 
danger  of  calling  witnesses  for  the  defence,  and  leaving  the  case 
open  to  reply.  The  law  should  not  allow  this  play  of  the  counsel, 
but  each  party  should  be  bound  to  put  forward  his  whole  case  in 
pleading. 

I  next  come  to  the  execution  of  the  law.  As  I  would  allow  no 
hand  to  touch  the  defendant  in  action  for  debt,  except  on  the 
intention  of  flight,  and  as  I  would  allow  no  molestation  of  his  pro- 
perty or  aflFairs  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  so  I  would  admit 
of  no  let  or  hindrance  in  the  fulfilment  of  justice  after  sentence 
ptonounced.  I  would  make  all  his  property  equally  available  to 
the  payment  of  his  debts.*  That  man  must  be^inconsistent as  a 
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reasoner,  or  of  a  very  rickety  state  of  mind,  or  else  Tery  unprin* 
cipled,  who  would,  at  this  time  of  day,  propose  to  uphold  the  dig- 
nity of  the  aristocracy,  by  converting  any  portion  of  them  into 
fraudulent  and  dishonest  debtors.  I  would  also  recommend  some 
change  in  the  award  of  certain  actions  (trover,  detinue,  and  reple-;* 
Tin),  from  money  to  specific  performance,  as  is  done  always  in 
Chancery,  and  in  all  judgments  of  common  law  made  in  banco. 

The  worst  chapter  of  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  is  that  between 
debtor  and  creditor  i  and  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  it  is  the  worst 
known  in  Europe.  A  man  mav  die  in  debt,  by  simple  contract, 
for  10,000/.,  and  the  land  which  he  may  have  purchased  with  that 
very  money  cannot  be  attached  for  the  debt.  Lord  Mansfield^ 
whose  luminous  mind  was  never  undervalued,  except  by  those  who 
were  either  jealous  of  his  fame,  or  ignorant  of  his  value  in  the 
science  of  Jurisprudence — whom  no  one  ever  attacked  for  a  defi« 
ciency  in  nis  knowlege  of  the  laws  (with  the  exception  of  one 
great  writer,  whose  style  gave  currency  for  a  time  to  the  assertion^ 
diough  accompanied  by  an  obvious  want  of  legal  knowlege  in 
himself) — that  great  man  noticed  many  of  the  discrepancies  of  the 
]aw  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher  who  was  not  to  be  changed  by 
the  habits  of  the  practitioner.  Among  the  rest  he  observed,  in  a 
judgment  on  a  case  where  the  sheriff  had  seized  money  in  a  dis- 
traint,.that  the  law  did  not  allow  a  sheriff  to  seize  moneys  <<  for 
this  quaint  reason,  because  money  cannot- be  sold,  and  you  are  to 
take  your  debt  out  of  the  produce  of  a  sale  of  the  debtor's  goods.** 
So  that  if  a  man  were  distrained  for  5000/.  which  might  be  all 
counted  down  and  lying  on  the  table,  the  sheriff  cannot  touch  the 
money;  and  Lord  Ellenborough- actually  denounced  the  attempt^ 
in  a  more  recent  case,  as  an  innovation  of  the  law,  which  required 
immediate  correction.  Formerly,  it  was  the  practice  to  adhere  to 
the  letter,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  law.  I  would,  by  changing 
the  letter  of  the  law,  preserve  its  spirit.  In  times  of  old,  a  man's 
property  solely  consisted  in  his  goods  and  chattels.  Money  was 
then  but  little  used.  There  were  no  bills  of  exchange — ^no  stocks 
— no  funds.  Land  was  then  unrepresented  by  money,  or  other 
transferable  securities.  The  funds  have  since  risen ;  money  has 
come  into  general  use ;  credit  has  followed  in  the  train  of  tradew 
Are  we,  then,  still  to  retain  the  old  law  ?  and  shall  it  undergo  no 
clumge  when  circumstances  have  arisen  totally  opposed  to  those 
under  which  it  was  enacted  i  Sir,  I  defy  the  wit  of  man.  to  prevent 
innovation.  He  who  raises  his  voice  agabst  innovarion,  and  siys^ 
'**  Don't  change  the  law,"  while  he  admits  that  the  times  and  cir- 
cumstances are  totallv  changed,  is  himself  the  real  innovator.  It 
is  innhe  nature  of  thmgs  that  change  must  produce  change.  We 
behold  a  vessel  sailing  down  a  stream ;  a  boat  glides  in  its  rear-— 
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«<  pursued  its  triumph)  and  partakes  the  gale.''  As  well  might  s 
man  on  the  shore  cry  out,  <<Stop  the  boat,  that  it  may  not  fdlow 
the  ship  i"  as  he  who  would  raise  an  outcry  against  innovations,  and 
endeavor  to  retain  us  in  our  position  by  opposing  all  improvements 
We  must  accommodate  the  law  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times* 
The  laws,  and  the  circumstances  which  those  laws  are  intended  ts 
meet,  must  be  maintained  in  their  relative  position  i  like  the  ship 
and  the  boat,  they  must  float  down  the  stream  of  time  together. 

Such  is  the  great  dispensation  of  Providence,  and  over  it  we  can 
exercise  no  control.  It  would  be  a  fatal  maxim,  indeed,  that  there 
should  be  no  change  in  the  law — no  adaptation  of  it  to  the  timei 
in  which  we  live.  He  who  would  support  such  a  doctrine,  would 
Ibe  himself  the  greatest  and  most  violent  innovator  of  all.  I  wottU 
have  all  a  man's  goods  seized,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  credi* 
tors.  I  would  have  the  person  of  the  guilty  debtor— -of  the  maa 
who  conceals  goods,  that  he  ought  to  give  up— also  seized.  I 
would  have  the  circumstances  of  such  a  man  thoroughly  sifted,  aad 
every  particle  of  his  property  made  available  to  the  claims  against 
him.  But  after  seizing  on  all  the  goods  of  a  debtor,  I  would  not 
take  up  his  person  unless  his  conduct  had  been  crinciinal,  or  quasi* 
Criminal-Sunless  he  had  been  a  rash  adventurer,  or  a  speculati^ 
swindler,  who  had  existed  on  fraud,  and  obtained  goods  for  whi^ 
he  never  intended  to  pay.  Such  distinctions  ace  mquently  made 
in  the  Insolvent  Courts.  Imprisonment  is  there,  in  many  cases» 
imposed  as  a  satisfaction  for  the  debt — ^not  that  the  law  consider! 
such  imprisonment  as  a  means  of  contracting  payment  of  the  debts 
originally  incurred,  but  it  is  mflicted  as  a  punishment  for  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  fraudulent  debtor.  If  it  were  in  the  power  of  the 
Court  to  separate  the  question  of  property  from  that  of  the  conduct 
of  the  individual,  and  to  say,  this  debtor  shall  be  imprisoned  for 
three  months,  and  that  debtor  for  six  months,  awarding  a  punisb- 
ment  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  criminality,  as  is  done  every 
day  in  the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Court,  then  I  would  say  that  this 
branch  of  the  law  had  attained  to  as  much  perfection  as  it  is  suf 
ceptible  of,  in  the  nature  of  things. 

There  are  one  or  two  remarks  which  I  wish  to  make  on  the 
subject  of  appeals*  They  flow  obviously  from  the  former  prino- 
pies  which  I  have  laid  down.  I  would  endeavor  to  prevent  vexa- 
tious litigation,  by  way  of  appeal,  for  the  purpose  of  delay.  I 
would  not  make  it  an  object  to  individuals  to  obtain  delay,  by 
defending  actions  at  great  expense.  I  would  have  the  party,  in  a 
•case  of  appeal,  give  full  and  good  security,  and  on  this  conditio^i 
that  if  the  Court  decided  against  him,  his  security  should  be  fe^* 
feited,  and  handed  over  to  the  respondent.  The  right  honevable 
gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Peel)  has  recognised  the  sanae  princqd^ 
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in  hi9  Billy  modifying  the  Act  of  James  L  I  would  allow  a  judge 
the  power  to  sajr,  that  a  debtor  may  pay  by  instalments,  on  giving 
a  good  security,  and  I  would  leare  the  whole  matter  to  the  judge's 
k^  discretion.  The  consequence  would  be,  that  property  would 
not  be  uselessly  torn  from  a  man^-that  needless  delays  would  not 
be  interposed  to  obstruct  the  adjustment  of  his  afiairs,  and  that  his 
creditors  would  be  afforded  a  cheap,  safe,  and  expeditious  mode  of 
recorering  their  respective  claims.  Parties  would  be  prevented 
from  seeking  delay  by  incurring  the  formidable  expense  of  going 
to  trial,  and  afterwards  of  talung  out  writs  of  error,  wete  these 
measures  adopted  %  and  I  have  great  hopes  that  they  will  be  adopted. 
I  have  said  little  or  nothing  on  the  subject  of  costs,  and  yet  it  i» 
one  of  great  importance,  and  immediately  connected  with  this  dis- 
cussion. Should  a  man  ask  my  opinion  as  to  whether  he  should 
institute  an  action  in  a  certain  case,  I  would  not  advise  him,  or  any 
man,  to  do  so  against  a  pertinacious  debtor.  He  might  get  a  verdict 
for  202.,  the  amount  of  his  claim,  but  he  would  have,  perhaps,  80i. 
or  40/.  to  pay  in  the  way  of  costs  for  the  action.  I  have  known 
an  instance  in  which  the  action  was  on  a  bill  for  428/.,  and  the 
oosts  amounted  to  202/.  The  plaintiff  gained  in  every  stage  of  the 
pvoceedings,  and  he  lost,  in  the  end,  202/.  In  another  case,  where 
die  verdict  was  for  217/.,  the  costs  amounted  to  76/.  In  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  where  the  expense  of  law  proceedings  is  notf 
comparatively  speaking,  great,  I  have  known  a  case  where  the  de« 
mand  was  for  6S/.,  and  the  costs  were  14/. ;  another,  where  the 
demand  was  for  48/.,  and  the  costs  amounted  to  24/.  The  same 
costs  are  incurred,  whether  the  action  be  instituted  for  60/.  or 
600/.  Similar  costs  will  be  incurred,  whether  die  plaintiff's  de- 
mand be  under  or  over  100/.  How  can  such  a  state  of  things  be 
remedied?  Obviously  by  establishing  better  rules  of  law.  The 
attorneys  have  been  deprived  of  certain  charges  on  divers  matters, 
and  they  make  amends  for  that  by  increasing  their  charges  on  other 
matters.  They  are  not  at  present  allowed  to  charge  for  a  consul- 
tation with  counsel,  a  thing  in  many  cases  frequently  necessary  ; 
they  are  not  allowed  to  charge  for  preparing  the  cause  for  trial ; 
and  they  are  not  allowed  the  expenses  of  the  witnesses  required  to 
sustain  it.  In  an  action  for  228/.,  I  have  known  the  expenses 
ificnrred  in  procuring  witnesses  to  amount  to  147/.  I  would 
adopt  a  different  pracdce ;  I  would  enable  a  plaintiff  to  see  his 
'  way  in  the  bringing  of  an  action,  so  that  he  might  be  aware  of  the 
eoflts  incurred  as  he  proceeded,  and  that  he  could  stop  at  an  eariy 
stage,  if  he  did  not  feel  it  prudent  to  incur  more  expense.  Ton 
see  the  evil  effects  produced  by  a  partial  change  of  the  law.  The 
whole  syitem  hangs  together :  take  away  one  portion,  and  instead 
of  eonsolidadog,  yoti  «Ust»rb  and  disjoint  the  remainder.    It  is,  at 
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in  the  physical  body,  where  you  can  never  cure  a  fracture,  unless 
you  attend  to  and  examine  the  system  at  large.  What  would  be 
thought  of  a  surgeon  who  should  set  about  reducing  an  a({>partat 
luxation,  without  previously  ascertaining  whether  a  raise  joint  had 
been  formed  ?  You  must  look  at  the  whole  system  of  the  law 
together,  in  orcier  to  arrive  at  a  temperate  and  proper  reformation 
of  its  abuses.  Are  you  afraid  of  changes  ?  We  have,  I  can  inform 
you,  great  authority  on  our  side.  I  need  not  travel  to  the  reform- 
ers of  the  laws  of  Scotland— -of  a  people  as  jealous  of  their  jrights, 
and  justly  so,  as  any  under  the  sun.  There  were  none  so  prone 
to  change,  improvement,  and  consolidation,  as  the  old  lawgivers 
of  Scotland.  .  Before  the  Justinian  code,  it  is  said  the  civil  law  was 
comprised  in  2000  volumes:  your  own  statute-book  furnishes 
another  sad  example  of  the  accuonuladon  of  laws.  The  whole 
statutes  of  Scotland  are  comprised  in  three  small  duodecimos. 
Will  you  hesitate  to  reform  when  you  behold  it  eflPect  such  bene- 
fits ?  I  take  my  authority  from  Lord  Hale,  than  whom  there  never 
existed  a  man  more  firmly  attached  to  the  constitution  of  the  coun- 
try. He  says,  «  By  long  use  and  custom  men  especially  that  are 
aged,  and  have  been  long  educated  to  the  profession  and  practice  of 
the  law,  contract  a  kind  of  superstitious  veneration  of  it  beyond 
what  is  just  and  reasonable.  They  tenaciously  and  rigoroody 
maintain  those  very  forms  and  proceedings  and  practices,  which, 
though  possibly  at  first  they  were  seasonable  and  useful,  yet  by  the 
very  change  of*^  matters  they  become  not  only  useless  and  imperti- 
nent^ but  burdensome  and  mconvenient,and  prejudicial  to  the  com- 
mon justice  and  the  common  good  of  mankind  ;  not  <:onsidering  the 
forms  and  prescripts  of  laws  were  not  introduced  for  their -own 
sakes^  but  for  the  use  of  public  justice ;  and  therefore,  when  they 
become  insipid,  useless,  impertinent,  and  possibly  derogatory  to 
the  endt  they  may  and  must  be  removed."---Such  is  the  language 
of  Lord  Hale.  I  could  also  adduce  the  authority  of  another  great 
bwyer^  Mr.  Shepherd,  to  the  same  efiect.  -  I  may  also  refer  you 
to  an  extremely  able  work,  lately  published  by  Mr.  Parkes,  the 
aolicitor  at  Birmingham)  entitled,  «  A  History  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery.''. It  displays  great  leambg,  and  considerable  research -into 
the  history  of  the  common  law. 

The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  1654,  app(»nted  a 
committee  to  reform  the  laws.  Who  was  appointed  at  the  head 
of  that  committee?  The.  then  member  for  Cambridge — Oliver 
Lord  General  Cromwell.  He,  indeed,  was  of  a  more  mattial 
character  than  my  learned  friend  opposite,  the  present  representa- 
tive for  that  University.  If  Lord  General  Cromwell's  name  were 
the  first  on  the  list  of  the  conmiittee  in  the  -Houses  which  was 
first  on  that  out  of  the  House,  (for.  the  members  of  the  oqoh 
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inittiee  ^ere  selected  both  in  and  out  of  the  House)  ?  The  name  o£ 
MattheW)  afterwards  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  occupies  that  station.  He 
was,  I  need  not  add,  the  greatest  lawyer  of  his  day.  That  com- 
mittee proposed  Tarious  remedies :  amongst  others,  the  estabUsh- 
ttient  of  a  small  debt  court — of  a  county  court — of  a  court  for 
fraudulent  debtors— the  formation  of  a  general  registry ;  and  thef 
Ukewiae  recommended  that  defendants  in  criminal  actions  should 
be  allowed  to  examine  witnesses  on  oath  in  their  defence.  Sudi> 
wa»  not. the  law  at  that  period.  It  was  reserved  for  the  times  of. 
Queen  Anne  to  see  this  judicious  recommendation  of  the  committee 
of  the  Cromwellian  Parliament  carried  into  efiect.  After  the  Re- 
storation, a  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the  laws,  and  to 
propose  such  remedies  as  they  considered  necessary.  There  were 
fifty-one  lawyers  on  that  committee.  Three  or  four  bills  were  in«^ 
troduced  by  them,,  and  passed  through  several  stages  in  this  House 
for  the  general  amendment  of  the  law.  > 

I  now  wish  you. to  institute  a  similar  inquiry.  I  call  oq  you  to^ 
eater  speedily  and  rigorously  into  an  examination  of  the  presest 
state  of  the  law,  with  a  view  to  its ,  general  amendment.  In  such 
a  project  I  expect  to  receive  support  from  Goveniment.-  "W  hat,  it 
may  be  asked,  are  my  hopes  ?  .  I  do  not  expect  figs  from  thorns, 
nor  roses  from  thistles.  But  why  should  not  the  fig-tree  bear  fruitV 
and  why  should  not  the  rose  put  forth  its  perfume?  .  I  amna 
prophet,  certainly ;  but. there. are  members  of. the  present  Govern-* 
ment  whose  liberal  opinions  promise  me  assistance,  and  some  o£ 
whom  have  given  very  recent  expression  to  those  opinions. .  There 
are  other  members  of  the  Government  with  whom,  I  lament  to 
say,.!  differ  widely  on  a  great  and  important  question.  The 
eentleman,  however,  to.  whom  I  more  particularly  allude,  satifr- 
£u:torily>  agrees  -with  me  on  the  leading  points  of  the,  momen- 
tous question  v^hich  I  have  brought  under  your  notice,  this,  night-; 
Is  it  too  much,  then,  to  expect  the  support  of  the  present  admi- 
nistration ?  At  all  events,  I  repose  with  confidence  on  the  support 
of  this  House.  You  have  a  great  and  glorious, race  to  Tun'(  your 
name  ^ill  go  down  to  posterity  as  that  of  the  most  useful  and  itopor^ 
tant  Parliament  that  ever  met.  The  far-famed  conqueror  of  his; 
time,  the  victor  of  Italy  and  Germany,  counted  all  his  triumphs 
pitiful  apd  not  worthy  of  being  mentioned  ;  whil^his  name,  he  saidj^ 
would  descend  to  future  ages  in  company  with  that  code  which' 
he  had  established.  Try  to  rival  him-?— not  in  the  desolating 
paths  of  war,  but  in  the  sacred  arts  of  peace.  The  flatterers  of 
the  Edwards  and  the  Henries  compared  them  to  Justinian, — a  far 
higher  praise  could  be  with /truth  bestowed  on  that  Parliament, 
and  that  King,  under  whose  sanction,  by  whose  assistanc^e,  coi^n-^ 
sel,  and  advice,  a  thorough  and  wholesome  amendment  should  be 
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•ffected  in  the  law8  of  this  reafan.  If  aerown,  to ni? simple tiew^ 
possess  any  lostre,  it  is  because  it  enables  those  wno  wear  it  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  mankind*  Augustus  boasted  ^t  he  foood 
Rome  brick)  and  that  he  left  it  marble*  A  greater  boast  may 
yet  be  made  by  your  Eling— that  he  found  the  kw  dear,  and 
that  he  left  it  dieap  y  that  he  found  it  a  seaM  book,  aid  that  he 
kft  it  a  volume  open  to  all  i  that  he  found  it  ^  patrimony 
of  the  rich,  and  that  he  left  it  die  inheritance  of  the  poor ;  that 
he  found  it  a  sword  in  the  hands  of  oppression  and  craft,  and  that 
he  left  it  the  staff  of  honesty  and  the  shield  of  the  innocent.  To 
me,  much  reflecting  on  these  things,  diere  is  no  higher  glory  to 
which  my  ambition  could  aspire  ^r— there  is  no  honor  which,  as  a 
man  and  a  lawyer,  I  would  more  greedily  coret,  than  to  be  the 
intmbfe  instrument  of  directing  your  labors  to  this  all-impomnt 
object.  For  office^  or  patronage,  or  emolument,  I  cate  not :  I  am 
content  with  what  die  labor  of  my  hands  supplies  me.  To^me 
power  has  no  charms ::  I  shall  en  all  occasions  fearlessly,  and  I 
ttvst  faithfully,  support  mj  fellow-countnrmen  when  daiming 
their  just  rights }  and  there  is  nothing  I  know  of  their  lawful 
gnerances  whidi  I  shall  not  lav  before  this  House  and  the  world. 
The  power  to  advocate  the  rignts  of  my  fellow-countrymen  widiiii 
diese  waUsy  as  well  as  out  of  these  walls,— that  is  ^  power 
which  I  desire  to  possess  and  exercise.  It  is  a  power  wluch  is 
given  to  no  changes  of  die  Government,  and  which  cannot  be 
taken  away  by  any  Ministry* 

Sir,  I  move»  <<  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  hii 
Majesty,  pravin^  that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  issue  a 
commission  tor  inquiring  into  the  abuses  wluch  have  been  in- 
troduced in  the  course  of  time  into  the  admiidstradon  of  the 
laws  of  diese  realms^  and  to  report  on  what  remedies  it  may 
seem  fit  and  expedient  to  adopt  fcnr  their  remoraL*^ 


On  the  S9tli  of  February,  the  following  Resoludon,  substituted 
byMr.  Brougham,  with  the  assent  of  Ministers,  was  carried  unam- 
mottsly : 

^  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  respect- 
fully requesting  that  his  Majesty  may  be  pleased  to  take  sudi 
measures  as  may  seem  most  expedient  for  the  purpose  of  causing 
due  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  origin,  progress,  and  termination 
of  actions  m  the  superior  courts  of  common  law  in  this  country, 
and  matters  connected  therewith ;  and  into  the  state  of  the  law  re- 
garding the  transfer  of  real  property.*^ 
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LETTER 

TO 

THE  EARL  OF  ELDON, 

ON 

THE  REPORT  OF  THE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 
By  GEORGE  FARREN,  Esq. 

RBSlpENT  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  ASYLUM  LIFE  OFFICE. 

LONDON:— 1828. 


My  Lord, 

Having  been  permitted  the  honor  of  dedicating  to  your  Lord- 
ship my  works  <<On  Life  Insurance^'  and  ««  On  the  Laws  of  Cli- 
fnate  and  Disease,'*  I  cannot  refrain  from  calling  attention  to  the 
speedy  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  hypothesis  therein  advanced^ 
and  of  the  correctness  of  your  Lordship's  opinions  which  I  have 
had  the  honor  to  record. — ^This  confirmation  is  rendered  by  the 
report  of  the  Finance  Committee,  which  calls  the  attention  of  the 
Hbuse  to  the  expediency  of  repealing  the  act  by  which  the  c6m- 
missioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt  are  empowered 
to  g|[ant  Life  Annuities. 

The  necessity  for  correct  estimates  of  the  value  of  human  life 
appears  to  have  been  fully  appreciated  by  your  Lordship ;  a  con* 
viction  arising,  no  doubt,  from  your  knowlege  that  few  estates  in 
diis  country  are  held  Intirely  free  from  charge,  in  respect  of  some 
fife  contingency. 

Your  Lordship  is  so  profound  a  lawyer,  that  it  is  only  necesrory 
for  me  to  call  your  recollection  to  the  fact,  that  the  first  estimates 
of  the  probabilities  of  human  life  were  made  by  Ulpian  in  the 
ddrd  century^  to  provide  for  At  execution  of  the  Roman  law, 
cdlHed^^LexFalddia. 

In  this  country,  although  many  loans  for  the  senrice  of  Govern- 
ment were  raised  on  Life  Annmties  soon  after  the  Revolution,  it 
was  not  until  169S  that  any  scientific  approxunations  of  |the  values 
of  fife  contmgencies  were  made ;  indeed,  until  1762,  so  little  was 
known  of  the  business  of  Life  Insurance,  that  the  two  chartered 
cempaniet  charged  in  every  case  the  same  rate  of  premium,  what- 
ever the  age  of  the  parties  might  be. — In  178S,  Dr.  Price  publish^ 
ed  a  fburdi  edition  of  his  work  on  reversionary  payments,  with 
tables  of  annuities  on  fives,  deduced  from  the  probabilities  of  Hfe 
at  Nordiampton,  and  as  observed  in  the  kingdom  of  Sweden. 
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An  excellent  mathematician  of  the  present  day.  In  writing  of 
this  work,  says, "  Dr.  Price's  object  was  not  so  much  to  insert 
what  was  new,  as  to  illustrate,  by  some  striking  examples,  a  few 
of  the  leading  problems,  with  a  tiew  to  oppose  the  pernicious 
schemes  that  disgraced  the  age  in  which  he  lived* — But  those 
schemes  having  long  since  vanished,  his  observations  may  now  be 
considered  rather  as  a  beacon  to  posterity."  The  imperfections  of 
the  Northampton  tables  have  been  fully  shown  in  the  last  edition 
of  Dr.  Price's  work,  (vol.  i.  p.  183.)  published  by  Mr.  Morgan; 
in  which,  on  a  comparison  of  the  mortality  exhibited  by  the 
Northampton  table  with  the  actual  mortality  among  the  members 
of  the  £quitable  Life  Office,  during  a  period  of  forty-two  years,  on 
a  general  average  of  deaths,  only  two  out  of  every  three  presented 
by  that  table  appear  to  have  taken  place,  and  at  the  early  periods 
of  life,  only  one  out  of  two. 

In  180d|  the  Commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the: National 
Debt  were  empowered  to  grant  Life  Annuities,  and  these  rates 
were  founded  on  the  expectations  of  life  exhibited  by  the  Nor* 
thampton  tables. 

In  1828,  the  Finance  Committee  report,  that  «<  having  in  the 
course  of  their  inquiries  discovered  that  the  conditicHis  under 
which  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  are  required  by  the 
Act  for  enabling  the  Commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the 
National  Debt  to  grant  Life  Annuities  are  extremely  disadvan* 
tageous  to  the  public,  they  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  call  the  im- 
mediate attention  of  the  House  to  the  expediency  of  repealing 
that  AcU** 

Thus  it  appears  that  by  the  Northampton  tables  great  loss  has 
been  sustained  by  the  public>  on  sale  of  Life  Annuities,  and  most 
exorbitant  profits  have  been  obtained  by  the  Insurance  Offices  on 
purchase,  of  Life  Annuities ;  I  say  purchase,  becaose  every  life 
premium .  paid  on  an  insurance  is  an  annuity  to  the  office  of 
die  amount  of  that  premium  during  the  existence  of  the  party  on 
whose  life  the  insurance  is  granted,  in  consideration  of  the  supr 
posed  value  to  be  paid  at  his  death.  That  the  loss  by  sale  of  an- 
nuities has  fallen  on  the  public  at  large,  is  a  fortunate  circumstance 
for  the  individuab  who  purchased  i  as  your  Lordship  has  deeply 
lamented  your  inability  to  affi)rd  relief  to  those  who  had  trusted 
for  payment  of  such  annuities  to  less  stable  security  than  the  Go- 
temment  revenues. 

In  proportion  to  the  good  fortune  of  many  who  purchased 
annuities  from. the  Government  on  faith  of  the  Northampton  uble» 
has  been  the  improvidence  of  those  who  brought  Jtfe  insurances 
f Torn  public  offices  which  adopted  the  same  estimates  of  mortality^ 
estimates  which^  if  the  annuities  sdd.had  been  equal  in  extent  to 
the  ajuiuities  received,  must,  by  involving  the  offices  in  inevitable 
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nun»  have  prodaced  the  disastrous  consequences  which  ymir  Lord« 
ship  has  so  feelingly  deplored  in  the  cases  to  which  I  shall 
presently  refer.  It  is  manifest  from  Mr.  Morgan's  own  statement, 
in  his  edition  cf  Dr.  Price's  wock,  that  if  at  a  particular  age  only 
one  death  took  place  where  two  deaths  were  represented  by  the 
table  of  mortality,  from  which  the  premiums  were  deduced,  the 
parties  insuring  at  that  age  would  have  paid  double  the  price  which 
the  true  risk  required.  Now,  although  this  shameful  excess  may 
not  be  sufficiently  apparent,  when  the  premium  is  paid  annually, 
it  becomes  perfectly  obvious,  if  we  suppose  the  insurance  to  b^ 
paid  for  by  one  sum,  instead  of  by  an  annual  premiunu  Mr. 
Bailey,  in  his  excellent  work^  exposes  this  imposition  in  its  tri^Q 
light:— 

«  A  person  aged  20  is  desirous  of  assuring  his  own  life  for 
5000/;  The  sum  demanded  for  this  purpose,  by  all  the  assu* 
ranee  companies,  (in  1813}  is  2140/.  2s.  But  the  true  value 
of  such  sum,  as  deduced  JFrom  the  Sweden  observations,  is  no 
more  than  1422/.  lOx.  if  we  take  the  rate  of  interest  at  4  per 
cent  ;  and  no  more  than  1 128/*  10^.  if  we  take  the  rate  of  interest 
at  5  per  cent:  or,  when  deduced  from  the  observations  of  M, 
De  Farcieux,  it  is  no  more  than  1358/.  25.  taking  interest  at 
4  per  cent;  and  no  more  than  1078/.  16s.  taking  ii»tercst  at  5 
per  cent.  A  person,  tlierefore,  of  this  age,  who  insures  the  above 
sum  at  any  of  those  offices  which  make  no  return  of  any  p^rt  of 
the  premium,  may  be  considered  as  thro'miiig  axvni/  bctwetr}  700/^ 
and  1000/." 

In  computing  the  value  of  5000/.>  payable  at  tlie  death  of  a  m:»n 
aged  20,  by  a  table  deduced  from  the  most  cornet  n^oOf m  <1  str- 
vations,  and  agreeing  most  accur.^tely  in  result  v  ith  the  artJ^I 
mortality  among  the  members  ol  the  Ec]uirat>lc  Sc\  "y  i\\r'u}^  i 
period  of  forty-two  years,  it  is  found  to  be  oniy  l'i76'.  Is. 
taking  interest  at  4' per  cent  5  and  only  QO'*/.  19^.  rjkmg  inte- 
rest at  5  per  cent :  being  in  the  former  case  little  more  than  half, 
and  in  the  latter  case  considerably  less  than  half  the  price  charged 
by  the  antiquated  assurance  companies. 

•Such  Is  the  difference,  in  a  single  instance,  between  the  values 
of  life  interesl^  calculated  ^iccording  to  the  Northampton  table  of 
mortality,  and  those  deduced  from  correct  modern  observations. 
And  hence  it  may  be  inferred  how  prejudicial  a  reliance  on  calcu- 
lations founded  on  the  Northampton  table  must  be,  in  cases  in 
which  the  value  of  property  dependnig  on  life  contingencies  is  in- 
yolved.  But,  my  Lord,  there  is  another  branch  of  this  inquiry 
.which  extends  to  persons  who  have  always  excited  the  warmest  sym- 
pathy,  and  have  always  received  the  most  generous  protection  from 
ihe  government  of  the  country — I  mean  the  members  of  benefit 
jocietiet :  select  committees  of  the  House  of  Common!  have  f  ne« 
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quently  directed  their  anxious  attention  to  this  subject,  and  as  re- 
cently as  June  last,  have  declared  that  of  sereral  scientific  gentle- 
men then  examined,  (among  whom  was  the  actuary  of  the  life  office 
6f  which  I  am  the  founder,)  no  one,  except  a  country  clergyman, 
and  Mr.  Morgan  himself,  recommended  the  Northampton  tables  as 
a  safe  basis  of  a  deferred  annuity.  That  these  committees  have  oolr 
tardily  adopted  a  course  which  your  Lordship  suggested  as  ht  bacs 
as  1808,  will  be  seen  from  your  Lordship's  judgments,  whkh,  hj 
your  kind  permission  I  was  allowed  to  record  in  an  appendix  to  my 
work,  in  182S. 

In  the  case  of  Pearce  v.  Piper,  (in  the  course  of  which  Buckley 
V.  Cater  before  Lord  Thurlow  was  mentioned,}  the  bill  stated 
articles  of  agreement,  dated  25th  June,  1798,  for  the  establish^ 
mentof  a  society  under  the  title,  ^  The  Amicable  Society  of  Idasier 
Bakers f*  for  raisbg  an  annuity  fund,  containing  proyisions  for  the 
payment  of  annual  subscriptions,  &c.  i  and  that  erery  subscriber, 
who  should  have  been  a  member  seren  years,  and  should  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  sixty  years,  should  be  entitled  to  a  clear  annuity 
of  SOL  for  life^  and  tlie  widow  of  every  such  annuitant  to  an 
annuity  of  S02.,  or,  in  ceruin  cases,  60L  for  her  life,  if  she  con- 
tinued a  widow :  in  riring  judgment,  your  Lordship  said,  **  The 
parties  who  formed  this  society  proposed  to  establish,  certainly,  z 
very  useful  institution,  to  the  success  of  which  every  one  must 
wisn  fairly  to  contribute ;  and  regret  the  failure,  if  there  is  in  die 
original  constitution  some  error  fatal  to  its  existence,  arising  from 
the  desire  of  different  indiriduals  to  hare,  towards  the  close  of  Ufe, 
that  deme  of  ease  and  comfort  which  a  proper  application  of  die 
fruit  of  the  labors  of  their  more  early  years  might  produce.    If 
they  cannot  aeree  on  some  plan,  I  must  refer  it  to  the  Master  to 
male  similar  inquiries  to  those  directed  by  Lord  Thurlow,  taking 
the  assistance  of  a  calculator ;  and  to  inform  me,  if  this  society 
cannot  longer  exist,  whit  will  be  an  equitable  distribution  of  the 
funds  subscribed.    But  that  course  is  hot  to  be  taken,  unless  the 
Court  shall  be  utiable  to  do  more  justice,  b^  securing  to  those  who 
have  and  may  become  entided  to  annmdes  the  enjoyment  of 
them.* 

In  Dayis  o.  Fisk,  also,  your  Lordship  obsenred,  <<  The  hardship 
or  injustice  of  the  case  may  be  urged ;  but  many  gendemen  of  the 
bar  must  remember  the  cases  of  the  unfortunate  annuitants-— 
widows  who  had  subscribed  small  sums  during  a  certain  pordon  of 
their  liyes,  to  receive  annuides  after  they  had  reached  a  pardcnlmr 
age.  The  one  case  was  before  my  Lord  Thurlow,  and  the  other 
before  myself.  That  learned  lord  felt  most  acutely  his  inability  to 
afford  relief,  by  reason  of  the  situation  of  the  pardes ;  and,  however 
much  he  might  haye  lamented  his  want  of  power,  I  am  sure  I 
suffered  as  much  on  my  own  account.'' 
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Toor  Lordship  is  perfectly  aware»  that  in  sdmost  ererj  trade 
and  profetaion»  a  different  rate  of  mortality  wiU  be  found  to  prevail  ^ 
and  I  assert  with  perfect  confidence,  that  materials  may  be  crotained, 
firom  which  to  deduce  the  correct  values  in  every  case.  A  census 
of  the  population  of  the  whole  kingdom  once  in  five  years,  care- 
folly  setting  forth  ages  and  occupations,  and  the  bills  of  mortality 
in  which  the  ages  and  trades  were  also  distinguished,  would  be 
data  enough  i  and  these  would  not  cost  a  ty the  of  the  amount  lost 
by  the  Government  annually  by  sale  of  annuities,  deduced  from 
unperfect  materials. 

The  probable  deterioration  of  the  expectation  of  life  by  chronic 
diseases,  may  likewise  be  reduced  within  very  narrow  limits;  I 
^^eak  advisedly,  when  I  say  that  authentic  records  of  the  treatment 
and  duration  of  such  maladies,  in  a  great  manv  thousand  cases,  and 
spreading  over  a  long  series  of  years,  may  be  obtained,  and  re- 
duced into  a  tabular  form.  Shall  we  then,  in  a  matter  <xtgft2t 
national  unportance,  reject  our  better  information  to  act  on  mere 
approximations  made  before  the  proper  data  for  accurate  deductions 
could  be  obtained  ?  Shall  we  in  this  one  case  travel  backwards  half 
a  century  i  I  humbly  venture  to  assert  that  this  should  not  be,  and 
to  hope  that  k  will  not  be. 

Lunacy  (as  mania  is  generally  called)  has  frequently  come  under 
your  Lordship's  judici^  notice  i  and  has  always  received  your 
most  anxious  and  benevolent  attention.  Is  any  prognosis  of  this 
distressing  and  increasing  malady  to  be  formed  from  observations 
founded  on  the  bills  of  mortality,  fifty  years  ago,  at  the  town  of 
Northampton  ?  Shall  we  measure  the  probaUe  existence  of  a  per- 
son so  afflicted,  by  the  insufficient  materials  afforded  by  the  deaths 
among  the  inhabitants  of  a  small  inland  town  i  Is  it  right,  in  the 
present  improved  sute  of  medical  science,  to  estimate  the  chance  of 
life  in  such  a  case  by  the  treatment  adopted  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  when  narcotic  drugs  and  oblivious  antidotes  were  thought 
the  most  proper,  because  the  most  stupifyin^,  remedies  ?  As  well 
night  we  seek  to  drown  madness  in  intoxication,  and  await  the 
feast  of  reason  from  the  orgies  of  Bacchus. 

Your  Lordship^s  opinions,  which  now  appear  with  the  force  of 
predictions,  have  been  fully  confirmed ;  and  although  their  fulfil- 
ment has  been  diown  at  a  time  when  you  have  thrown  off  the  forms 
of  state  jand  the  labors  of  office,  those  opinions  are  still  revered, 
your  suggestions  would  still  be  thankfully  adopted,— and  your  voice 
is  still  potential. 

I  am,  my  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  much  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  FARREN. 
Asylum  life  Office,  70,  Cornhill,  London. 
March  SI,  18S8. 
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A    LETTER 

TO 

JOHN   HUGHES,  ESQ.,  M.A. 

ORIEL  COLLEGE.  OXFORD. 

ONE  OF  HIS  MAJESTYS  JUSTICES  OF  THE  PEACE  IN  THE 
COUNTY  OF  BERKS. 

ON 

THE  SYSTEMS  OF  EDUCATION 

PROPOSED  BY  THE  POPULAR  PARTIES. 

By  thb  rev.  JOHN  PHILIPS  POTTER,  M.  A. 

ORIEL    COLLEGE,  OXFORD. 


Omnino.  qp  reipnblicaB  pnerotori  rant  dao  PUtoois  pnboepta  teneant :  unom  vt 
QtiHutem  civiam  ric  tueantur,  at,  qoaBcunque  agunt,  ad  ecro  refenmt,  obliti  coromo- 
donim  suorum  :  alteram,  ut  totuin  corpua  reipublicao  curent :  ne  dam  partem  aliquam 
totQtur.  rdiqoaa  daierant:  ut  enim  tatela,  sic  procuratio  reipoblicte  ad  utiliutom 
aoram,  qui  commiaai  aunt,  noo  ad  eonim,  qmboa  commiaM  eit,  gerenda  est :  ^  auten 
parti  ciTiDm  conaulnnt,  partem  oegligunt.  rem  peroicioaii simam  in  civitatem'inducunt. 
sedtdonero  atqoe  discordiam ;  ei  quo  evenit.  at  atii  popularea,  alii  studiosi  optirai 
avjuqae  ▼ideantur.  paad  vnivertdram.— Cicera  de  Offieiis^  lib.  i.  aect.  25. 


SECOND  EDITIGN,  WITH  ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 
LONDON:- 1 828. 


Mr  DEAR  HU6HE9| 

IHERS  are  few  to  whom  I  could  with  greater  propriety  address 
"an  argmnent  in  proof  of  the  superiority  of  a  classical  education!  as 
a  discipline  for  the  mind,  because  few  have  derived  greater  advaiw 
tages  than  yourself  from  studying  the  style  and  matter  of  the  ^eat 
writers  of  antiquity— few  have  mmds  richer  in  "  the  spoils  of  timtf ' 
-—few  have  more  philosophical  views  of  philology,  greater  acut^ 
ness  in  lo^cal  investigation,  or  more  skill  in  detecting  the  arts  of 
the  rhetorician — still  fewer  have  brought  the  precision  and  system, 
which  this  discipline  is  pre-eminently  calculated  to  cultivate,  to 
bear  with  more  eflect  on  the  business  of  life. 

^  Nor  is  the  propriety  less  evident  of  addressing  a  defence  of  reli- 
gious and  moral  principles,  (I  unite  these,  because  I  am  sure  they 
are  so  identified  in  the  minds  of  the  people  as  to  be  perfectly 
inseparable,  and  that  to  undermine  the  former  is  to  destroy  the 
latter — at  least  is  to  insure  an  interregnum  of  crime  for  which  his- 
tory has  no  parallel,}  to  one  who  as  an  individual,  the  master  of  a 
iamtlyi^a  country  gentleman  and  a  magistrate,  afibrds  an  example 
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of  religious  conduct  equally  reined  from  the  errors  of  the  ascetiCf 
the  fanatic^  and  the  formalist  i  and  who  is  not  more  respected  as  a 
firm  and  temperate  enforcer  of  the  lawSf  and  as  a  refuge  to  those 
whose  crimes  have  arisen  from  distress^  than  as  setting  an  example 
of  tht  force  of  religious  principle  in  its  best  practical  consequences 
—-in  good  will  to  man  and  a  zealous  promotion  of  his  interests. 

Pardon  me»  if  I  so  far  transgress  from  mj  subject  as  to  remind 
some  of  my  readersi  that  it  is  to  the  claims  of  a  duty  scarcely  infe- 
rior in  importance  to  that  of  the  senator,  that  we  are  principally 
indebted  for  the  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  lower  orders 
which  actuates  the  most  respectable  of  our  country  gentlemen,  and 
for  that  consequent  respect  towards  the  Ugher  orders  which  pr^ 
▼ails  among  our  agricultural  population,  and  which,  as  ^ou  well 
know,  it  b  in  the  power  of  each  country  magistrate  to  mcrease, 
at  least  within  the  range  of  his  influence,  in  a  degree  almost 
unbounded.  Even  in  ue  mercantile  districts  I  have  seen  that 
efiected  by  an  unpaid  magistracy,  which  it  would  have  been  utterly 
impossible  for  a  functionary  paid  by  the  public  to  have  accom- 
plished. You  have  often  heard  me  mention,  that  in  the  course  of 
the  popular  disturbances  in  the  neighborhood  of  Manchester^  my 
deceased  grandfather  strong  in  the  authority  of  hiph  character  and 
undaunted  resolution,  but  in  person  feeble  and  m  the  decline  of 
life,  rode  fearlessly  into  the  very  midst  of  a  riotous  mob,  and  took 
their  standard  from  the  hand  of  its  bearer  without  being  either  ro- 
usted or  assaulted.  That  this  boldness  would  not  have  been  borne 
from  one  to  whom  the  character  of  a  hireling  could  possibly  Jiave 
been  aflbed,  was  proved  by  the  fact  of  his  colleague,  who  had 
been  in  the  pay  of  government  as  an  officerof  dragoons,  being  with 
little  ceremony  attacked,  Aj«0>i(X9>irirpe9fMiTi,  for  a  much  less  aggra- 
ivated  oSence  against  the  majesty  of  die  populace.  What  I  have 
sud  will  little  avail  those,  wliose  conduct  hais  given  occasion  Sat  a 
eoQsekM  ckunor  against  the  nu^tracy  of  die  country.  If  theie 
Imve  been  a  few  instances  of  magistrates  who,.from  gross  ^gnocance^ 
culpable  neglect,  unjustifiable  prejudice,  or,  worst  of  all,  for  their 
own  base  interests,  have  corrupted  the  greatest  of  blessings,  let 
jiniversal  indignation  and  contempt  set  its  brand  on  the  individuals4 
but  let  not  the  body  sufier  in  the  public  opinion.  There  have  been 
cowards  and  traitors  even  in  the  British  army  and  navy,  but  who, 
therefore,  questions  British  courage  or  British  honor  ?  Or  if  there 
be  a  defect  in  the  present  means  of  insuring  a  sulBciency  of  l^gfj 
knowlege  to  the  magbtrate,  let  our  Universides  supply  the  ne- 
inedy,  but  let  us  not  listen  with  any  other  feeling  than  susfMciao 
-and  contempt  to  those  who  speak  of  a  hired  magbtracy* 

But  thoi^^  the  propriety  of  your  being  addressed  on  euch  sub- 
jects b  lAundandy  evident,  it  by  no  means  follows  thai  I  am  the 
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fit  persM  to  addreM  you.  Indeed^  had  any  of  dM  gfeat  championa 
of  classical  learmhg  come  forward  to  repel  the  attack,  of  wlutk  I 
am  about  to  expose  the  feeUeness  and  pettilancei  I  should  hare  been 
well  pleased  to  be  a  untness  instead  of  an  inflictor  of  such  cbas* 
tisement.  But  as  the  heroes  of  the  fight  have  declined  this  serricef 
doubtless  considering  it  unworthy  of  their  names  and  prowess,  it 
may  be  permitted  to  one  little  practised  in  the  polemic  art  to  essay 
the  adfenture,  especially  (to  quit  the  lan^age  of  metaphor)  as  the 
subject  has  been  foroed  on  my  attention  m  the  course  of  coltecting 
materiak  for  an  elementary  work  on  pMlology,  to  have  written  or 
to  read  which  I  must  acknowlege  to  be  a  waste  of  time,  if  I  cannot 
£sprove  the  assertions  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine. 

They  wiQ  be  found  in  an  article  on  ^  Tlie  present  System  of 
Education,''  in  the  seventh  number  of  the  Westminster  Review^ 
If  diey  are  a  fair  specimen  of  the  contents  of  that  work,  we  may 
infer,  however  it  abounds  in  the  inflammable  and  acid  principles 
of  radicalisni,  that  die  compound  is  as  weak  and  harmless  as  the 
union  of  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  of  the  chembt. 

After  a  proemium,  in  whicn  the  reviewer  sets  forth  his  mission 
^<  to  teach  the  great  mass  of  the  public  the  vast  eflbrt  of  doubting 
die  wisdom  oi  thrir  ancestors,  for  this  we  were  ofdaaned,*'  he  «ofii- 
mences  his  labors  by  contrasting  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  arts  and  inventions,  as  <*  the  cotton-engine,  the  steam-enginei 
and  the  three-decker  will  testify,**  wherein,  he  proceeds,  <<  we  have 
desjnsed  our  ancestors  and  pro^  their  indsdom  folly,  and  as  (eof, 
orioroo-ov?  philology  teaches  us  to  be  correct  in  such  winged 
triflesi)  we  have  <&spi8ed  them,  we  have  risen  and  florished/* 
with  ((our  neglect  of  that  fundamental engbe,  education,  the  very 
machine  of  all  machines  mth  wUdi  we  must  work  out  these  t&* 
^ts.  We  have,**  he  repeats,  «<  wanted  courage  to  disdaim  die 
wonnrnt  machinery  fA  our  ancestors,  [really  it  would  be  wotw 
derful  if  th^  ftindamental  engines  of  our  ancestors  had  not  been 
Worn  out,  conridering  the  wear  and  tear  they  must  have  hadat 
Eton  and  Westminster,  where  the  very  machine  of  all  machines 
is  far  from  being  « neglected,*]  and  to  invent  and  apply  for  our- 
sehres  to  mind,  as  we  have  long  done  to  matter,  new  powers,  new 
Combinations,  and  new  proceedings.**    P.  149. 

If  this  had  been  a  declamation  against  flogging,  we  should  have 
|iven  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  the  reviewer;  for  we  are  so 
far  radicals  that  we  hate  die  system  of  giving  a  dull  boy  a  hun- 
dred or  more  whippings  in  a  half  year;  and  tmnk  that  if  it  be  not, 
as  die  reviewer  justlv  observes,  **  pernicious,  it  is  useless— at  least 
it  is  purposeleiss.  If  it  b^  but  purposeless,  it  has  still  the  evilresidt 
tf  oocupymg  valuable  tithe,  of  consuming^  valuable  means  (for  we 
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4o  fiot  object  to  a  few  effectual  floggings  in  terrorem)  to  na  end.** 
P.  149. 

;  We  beg  the  reader's  pardon  for  having  been  a  little  too  fa-cc- 
tious ;  and  must  now  assure  him  that  the  above  objections  are  not 
dir^ted  against  the  system  of  flogging,  but  against  our  whole  sys* 
tern  of  education.  "  We  maintain,"  says  the  reviewer,  <«  with  all 
our.  vigor  of  argument,  and  example  and  anger,  the  system  whicK 
cultivates  the  rough  desert  of  man's  mind»  as  it  was  cultivated  when 
man  was  a  tyrant  or  a  slave,  when  he  was  ignorant  of  arts  and 
sciences,  comfortless,  powerless,  and  debased  j  which  nukes  monks 
when  there  are  no  longer  convents."    F.  150. 

Now,  what  are  these  <<  new  powers,  new  combinations,  and  new 
machinery,"  which  the  reviewer  would  recommend  us  to  adopt  ? 
Can  we,  however  far  we  propose  to  advance,  commence  our 
scientific  studies  more  prudently  than  by  making  ourselves  masters 
of  arithmetic,  Eudid,  and  algebra,  which  is  the  course  of  discipline 
every  good  school  actually  teaches,  and  every^  school  pretends  to 
teach  ?  Surely  the  system  need  not  be  altered,  whatever  the  exe^ 
cution  of  it  in  individual  instances  ihay  require !  The  reviewer 
does  not  believe  the  scientific  digestion  of  the  present  age  to  be  so 
much  imfiroved,  that  our  children  will  intellectually  swallow  a 
steam-engine  or  a  cotton-engine  at  one  gulp,  without  some  pre- 
yious  acquaintanice  with  definitions,  postulates,  axioms,  problem3i 
theorems,  corollaries,  &c.  Can  he  then  believe,  that  we  may  en- 
ter oa  the  study  of  moral  philosophy  by  bolting  a  treatise  of  poli- 
tical economy  without  any  previous  discipline  ?  If  he  admit  the 
Necessity  of  such  discipline,  can  he,  after  a  diligent  examination, 
assert  that  the  grammar  of  Cobbett,  the  logic  of  Bentham,  and  the 
rhetoric  of  we  know  not  who,  are  better  engines  for  teaching  these 
most  important  preliminary  sciences,  than  the  grammars  of  Scheller 
and  Matthix,  and  the  logic  and  rhetoric  of  Aristotle  ?  Does  he 
consider  the  moral  and  political  observations  of  Thucydides  and 
Aristotle,  Tacitus  and  Cicero,  only  fitted  *^  to  make  monks,  when 
there  are  no  longer  convents" — "to  prepare  men  for  marching 
under  the  influence  of  insanity  and  a  red  rag  to  war  against  Pales* 
tine  and  pestilence?"  (p.  149.)— or  <<that  such  studies  are  as 
purposeless  as  if  the  man  who  is  to  live  by  rope-dancing  were  to 
labor  for  instruction  at  the  anvil,"  &c.  ?  P.  153. 
'  We  also  «*  have  been  so  far  rwrrcced  into  a  sort  of  stupid  inexpK* 
cable  respect  for  antiquity,"  (p.  161.)  that  we  look  with  the  same 
admiration  on  the  literary  works  of  the  Greeks  and  Romvis,  a^ 
we  do  oa  their  works  of  art*  We  are  so  bigoted  as  to  consider 
Herodotus  and  Livy  the  tnspirers  of  a  manly  patriotism  in  defence 
of  home  and  native  land — ^as  supplybg  us  with  valuable  knowlege 
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of  forms  of  gOTernihent,  whicli»  though  long  passed  awny,  may 
vrtU  deserve  our  attention,  and  the  records  of  them  become 
foundations  on  which  much  similar  information  may  be  raised — a^ 
suggesting  many  a  glowing  thought  and  many  a  beautiful  associa- 
tion to  those  who  can  think  and  feel.  We  have  imagined  Thucyi 
dxdes  and  Tacitus  to  instruct  us  in  the  miseries  of  popular  anarchy 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  despotishn  on  the  other  |  and  to  furnish  us 
with  a  series  of  well-authenticated  facts  and  deep  political  reflec-^ 
tions,  not  surpassed  in  importance  even  by  the  writings  of  those 
who  have  most  benefited  from  the  study  of  those  great  histortans. 
Of  the  orators  and  poets  of  Greece,  it  is  almost  as  absurd  to  speak 
in  praise,  as  it  would  be  to  assert  that  the  Apollo  Belvidere  or  the 
Venus  de  Medicis  are  fine  statues,  and  the  Parthenon  and  Erec- 
theion  handsome  buildings. 

Respecting  the  works  of  Aristotle,  which  are  ever  the  butt  of 
iheir  sharpest  arrows,  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  if  from  the 
trearises  on  logic,  rhetoric,  poetry,  and  morals,  which  have  been 
written  since  the  times  of  the  Stagyrite,  were  subtracted  every 
thing  which  is  better  taught  or  implied  in  his  vrritings  than  in  those 
of  his  followers,  the  remainder  might  be  summed  up  in  a  very  few 
figures*  Nor  can  there  be  a  more  instructive  or  more  gratifying 
exercise,  than  that  of  dispersing  over  the  vast  framework  of  Aris- 
totle, (that  skeleton  of  a  literary  giant  1)  whatever  additions  have 
been  made  by  modern,  and  whatever  illustrations  may  be  derived 
from  ancient  writers. ' — But  great  men  have,  forsooth,  set  the  ex- 
ample of  speaking  with  contempt  of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  I 
Will  then  the  philosophers  of  the  present  day  take  as  their  motto^ 
<(  addict!  jurare  in  verba  magistri,^  even  though  that  master  be 
Bacon  or  Locke?  Will  they  not  inquire  whether  these  great  men 
derived  their  opinions  of  Aristotle  from  a  careJFul  perusal  of  his 
writings,  or  from  translators,  imitators, and  commentators  i  Would 
they  be  content  that  the  merits  of  Shakspeare  be  thus  estimated  i 
Is  it  not  notorious,  that  those  who  are  loudest  in  censuring  the 
philosophy  of  the  Stagyrite  have  never  read  his  writings  ?  Is  it  not 
evident  from  the  way  in  which  they  speak  of  his  works,  that  they 
are  even  ignorant  that  these  may  be  divided  into  moral  and 
physical  treatises ;  and  that,  granting  the  latter  to  be  superseded 
by  the  works  of  later  writers,  (a  fact  which  no  admirer  of  Aristotle'^ 
philosophy  dreams  of  disputing,  few  indeed  could  dispute  without 


'  *  And  let  it  be  reitienibered,  that  siniilnr  additions  ^nd  illustrations  may 
lie  iiitrod«iced  l»y  inferior  ^chohrs  into  the  pages  of  Cicer<i  de -Offtcire,  de 
Oraiur*'  and  de  Pinibus.  Writers  againut  a  classical  ediicaiiun  forget  lltat 
xhe  xeading  of  Aristotle  and  Cicero,  and  the  non-reading  of  Butler,  Ad»iu 
Sqiitb,  Paley,  &c.  &c.  are  not  terms  simply  converMble.  » 
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&Biqg  into  die  error  of  their  opponentSy  by  taDung  of  works  Aef 
had  never  read,)  still,  it  no  more  follows  mm  his  mistakes  in  phy- 
iBical  science^  that  the  tnaral  writings  of  Aristotle  are  deserving  of 
neglect,  than  it  follows  that  the  poetry,  oratonr,  and  history  of 
Greece  are  worthless,  because  her  natiural  philosopny  was  empirical ; 
so  morcy  than  that  die  wisest  of  the  modems  was  empirical  as  a 
natnral  jJiilosopber,  because  as  a  courtier  he  was  <<  the  meanest  of 
mankind/' 

Nor  can  there  be  a  more  unfounded  accusation  than  that  wbidt 
is  ever  and  anon  brought  forward  in  every  shape  of  assertion^  assump- 
tion, and  implication^  to  wit, that  Aristode  opposed  inducdve  rea- 
soning. The  wellrknown  fact,  that  the  philosopher  employed  him* 
self  in  registering  observations  respecting  theanimals  sent  him  ftom 
Asia  by  Alexander,  is  a  practical  answer  to  the  calumny.  Does  he 
not  speak  again  and  a^ain  of  inducdon  being  the  foundation  of  all 
syllogisdc  reasoninfir  ?  Is  he  not  most  careful  to  derive  all  his  know- 
lege  from  realities  r  Can  any  philosopher  keep  more  dear  of  the 
fi^  and  otMriai,  the  species, and  essentiae  in  the  metaphysical,  mean* 
11^  of  those  words  ?  He  may  indeed  be  said  xar'  c^o^f  to  derive 
his  observadons  from  facts  and  realides — ^eruZivi/f  m  die  true 
sense  and  derivation  of  that  word.  It  is  this  which  has  given  to 
his  wridngs  a  superiority  over  every  other  school  of  morad  specu- 
lation. In  spite  of  bad  translations  and  worse  comments^  false 
and  injudicious  friends,  and  able  and  bitter  enemies,  the  works  of 
the  Stagyritey  as  containing  almost  all  the  knowlege  on  moral  sub* 
jects  of  a  most  intellectual  people,  sifted  and  refined  by  a  mind  of 
unequalled  comprehensiveness  and  subdety,  and  written  in  a  style 
of  admirable  predsion  and  force,^  will  continue  to  hold  the  veiy 
first  place  as  a  means  of  intellectual  disdpline  in  the  opinions  ef 
those  who  have  sufficient  scholarship  to  study  these  writijqgs  in 
the  cNoginal.  Even  those  who  have  not  this  means  of  judging  for 
themselves,  may  yet  have  a  weU*founded  su^icion,  that  me  man 
who  was  chosetl  by  the  wisest  king,  in  the  wisest  times»  ampog 
the  most  intellectu^  people  in  the  world,  from  the  wisest  of  their 
philosophers,  to  direct  the  educadon  of  a  prince  who  afterwards 
subdued  the  world,  must  have  had  no  ordinary  powers.  If  this 
argument  has  almost  the  pertness  of  an  ep^gram^  the  fault  i$  in 
diose  who  compel  us  to  employ  it. 

But  paulo  minora  canamus— let  us  return  to  our  reviewcTt 
whom  we  left  censuring  the  present  worn-out  engines  of  ednoa- 

*  The  very  error  of  occasional  logomachies,  whilst  it  attaches  rather  to 
the  times  than  to  the  philosopher,  supplies  very  desirahle  trials  of  acutenes^ 
precision,  and  dilij^nce.  Are  not  many  of  the  realities  of  law  and  pa** 
and  some  of  the  distinctions  which  are  attempted  to  be  set  up  in  ~^^*' 
equally  laborious  tcifliogs  i 
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tion.  '  Nov,  allowing  the  bistona^s^  and  plulosq^efv  of  Graeca 
and  Rome  to  be  as  desenrmg  of  being  studied  as  we  believe  them 
to  be»  the  reriewer  may  yet  take  the  ground,  that  the  attaining  to 
the  natter  of  what  they  have  written  is  rendered  umiecessarily 
laborious  by  its  being  conveyed  to  us  in  a  foreign  language.  We 
will  allow  the  weight  of  this  argument,  when  we  are  convinced  on 
the  one  hand,  that  hard  intellectual  labor  is  not  a  beneficial  disci- 
pline,  especially  to  those  who  in  after  life  will  lie  but  too  soltly  in 
the  lap  of  ease  ^  and  on  the  other,  that  a  sufficient  portion  of  time 
may  not  be  spared,  from  early  childhood,  to  the  period  when  it  is 
expedient  to  enter  on  the  business  of  life,  for  acquiring  the 
wisdom  of  Greece  and  Rome,  without  neglecting  any  pursuits 
which  are  likely  to  benefit  the  mind. 

Neither  in  truth  are  we  much  moved  by  the  objection  that  many 
volumes  of  our  mother  tongue  might  be  read  in  a  less  period  than 
is  occupied  in  mastering  a  few  crabbed  authors  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  When  we  remember  that  human  nature,  at  least  to  a 
very  great  extent,  is  the  same  in  a  Greek,  a  Roman,  and 
an  Englishman,  we  cannot  be  persuaded,  that  to  make  our* 
selves  acquainted  with  the  desires  and  interests  of  man  in 
one  nation  is  not,  in  a  great  measure,  tp  make  ourselves  ac- 
quainted with  his  desires  and  interests  in  another.  We  cannot 
be  persuaded,  that  a  more  hasty  perusal  of  many  histories,  trea- 
tises, &C.  is  of  the  same  intellectual  value  as  a  leisurely  and 
diligent  perusal  of  a  few,  when  those  few  are  acknowl^ed  to  be 
facile  principes.  Indeed,  were  we  required  to  give  a  single  rule 
to  a  young  man  entering  on  a  course  of  study,  we  would  bid  himt 
confine  himself  to  a  few  great  writers,  but  to  meditate  on  them 
long  and  deeply.-*-Noctttma  versate  manu,  versate  diunuu  In 
the  words  of  the  author  of  the  Pursuits  of  Literaturey  we  would 
exhort  lum  to  <*  dare  to  be  ignorant  i**  convinced,  that  to  get  tt^ether 
a  number  of  names  by  which  we  may  support  our  ownqiunions 
and  invalidate  those  of  others  is  to  reduce  the  investigation  of 
truth  to  a  question  rather  of  perscmal  authority,  than  of  accurate 
observadon  and  sound  argument. 

But  granting  our  machinery,— Greek  and  Latin,  arithmetic^ 
algebra  and  mathemadcs^— -to  be,  as  the  reviewer  asserts^ 
worn  out,  what  fundamental  enffine  does  he  propose  to  substi- 
tute in  its  place  ?  On  this  pomt  he  leaves  us  rather  in  the 
dark,  well  knowing  that  it  is  more  easy  to  point  out  diseases 
than  to  discover  remedies.  The  change  he  would  propose  is 
however  indicated  by  such  sentences  as  the  foBOwing:^ — ««TTie 
age  of  Alfred  was  thus  far  an  enlightened  one — the  soldier 
was  tipained  in  the  exercises  appropriate  to  his  business  ;  the  diurdi- 
man  was  taught  Ladn,  beomse  Latin  was  the  language  of  his 
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Mde :  the  bosiuMS  of  wci^'iemmin  under  0<<bi^  tlie^  TtmtAi 
^hstt  k 'demanded  under  Alfred  $  but  fee  demaMi  hav^  nofb^M 
obeyed."    P.  151. 

'  And  would  this  radical  reform^'  of  education'  lead  us  b^ck 
mto  the  land  of  Egypt,  into  -  the  house  of  bondage,  where,  10 
we  are  told  by  Herodotus,  the  sons  of  cooks  were  always 
made  cooks,  and  the  sons  of  heralds ^  brought  up  as  heralds? 
Would  he  have  one  set  of  boys  taught  only  the  business  of  6ght^ 
log,  to  btess  us  with  a  corps  of  Mamelukes  and  a  Praetorian 
guard  ?  another,  only  the  business  of  pleading,  to  perpetuate  the 
felicities  of  Chancerv  suits,  and  the  minor  happiness  of  beii;ig 
liable  to  a^six-and-eigbtpenny  interference  on  each  action,  and  at 
every  moment  of  our  lives  ?  Is  this  the  uncompromising  enexny 
<if  monopolies,  the  sworn  foe  to  every  thing  exclusive  ?  Truly 
we  are  not  so  in  love  with  the  business  of  the  army  or  of  the  law, 
or  indeed  with  any  other  business  directed  only  to  one  object  in 
lifei  as  to  wish  this  wisdom  of  our  forefathers  to  be  revived. 
The  subject  has  been  so  ably  handled  by  the  reviewer  of  Mr; 
Edgeworth's  Essays  on  Professional  Education,  in  the  twelfth  num^  * 
her  of  the  Quarterly,  that,  unless  the  Westminster  reformer  has 
yet  more  to  say  than  he  has  thought  it  necessary  to  produce,  we 
must  acquiesce  in  the  present  system  of  education  in  default  of  a 
better,  although  it  entail  on  our  posterity  such  «  perilous  shots 
from  elder  guns,**  as  Shakspeare  somewhere  calls  the  sharp 
and  harmless  poppings  pJF  arguments  as  pert  and  weak  as  the 
following:  <<If  our  institutions  educate  lawyers  and  merchants, 
and  physicians  and  statesmen,  they  teach  them  what  they  teach  to 
churchmen,  Ovid  and  Catullus,  Homer  and  drinking,- driving 
eurrieles  or  stage-coaches,  and  rowing  boats.^  P.  152.  To  to 
a  ^ell-f^vored  man,  says  another  learned  Theban,  is  the  gift  '^of 
fortune ;  but  to  write  and  read  comes  by  nature.  '  We  ^d 
imagined  coaching  and  boating,  &c.  vvnoKUoo(r9eu  rep  ynn^fconr,  to 
be  generic  qualitiesi  and  to  need  no  teaching  I^Again,  **  When 
We  shall  becohie  as  wise  as  Sparta,  our  universal  youth  will  hot  be 
employed  seventeen  years  in  learning  the  languages  of  Greece  and 
Rome."  P.-  i54.  Happy  days!  when  our  universal  youth 
shall  read  Jeremy  Bentham,  that  Catholic  writer,  ab  ovo-usqoe  ^ 
mala. — Again :  «  Were  it  not  for  mothers*  and  nurses,  it  is  tolera- 


;  >  It  is  not  more  true  10  ph^ftic»  than  in  mprals,  tbatadioa  aod  f:e.>aciiim 
i^reeqtuil.  .  The  exftgueraMoii  of  otie  P'Uty  lias/ilMrays  a  teDdc-ncytu  produce 
rxLeuuation  in  aiiuiher.  That  we  may  uuc  in  ihe  present  iiibt^^Mce  l^l  into 
ait  errar  so  adverve  tu  MMiiiH  reasoning  arid  right  practic«',  let  ui  ^andidljT 
own,  that  it  would  be  a  great  icnpruvf  mept  in  the  system  «f  our  -sch^ 
discipline  if  a  Utile  more  English  reading  were  required..   If  boyis  •ngowJAPf 
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Hf^ccrtMO  that  we  should  posaesaas  li^le  language  aa  an  ouiaog-' 
ootaiq^'*  Page  159.  What  wonderful  women  must  the  motbert 
and  nurses  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr«  Canning  hare  been  !  and  how  ev 
traordinary  that  those  great  orators  did  not  forget  their  inother's 
tongue  amongst  the  barbarisms  of  Eton  ! 

Ab,  bappj  hiUs  I    Ab,  (Jeasing  ^ades ! 
Ab,  fields  beloved  in  vain ! 

as  an  ourang-outang  most  kakophomously  expressesit  Again  : 
<<  We  hope  die  Dean  of  Westminster  will  please  to  tell  us  how 
nauch  he  teaches  or  knows  of  Anglo-Saxon^  Anglo-Norman| 
,  CeltiCf  French,  Italian,  Danish,  Low-Dutch,  besides  Bengalee} 
German,  and  Ashantee,  and  that  he  will  inform  us  how  many 
English  words  come  straightway  to  us  from  Greek  or  Latin.^ 
Page  161.  Doubtless  the  Dean  of  Westminster  could  inform  the 
reriewer  respecting  the  deriYation  of  such  words  and  phrases  as 
these,  impertinent  absurdity^— ephemeral  trophies — ^ranescent  re- 
putation, &C.  &c.  Again :  ^  Doubtless  it  (classical  learning)  will 
instruct  him  how  to  christen  Hunt's  blacking  and  Rowland's 
Macassar  oil  in  heathen.^  Page  160.  It  would  certainly  supply 
him  with  a  denomination  for  the  wit  of  the  Westminster  Reriew ; 
something  probably  about  Bomolochy,  the  derivation  of  which 
word  we  recommend  to  the  reviewer's  serious  attention. 
'  But  allowing  such  jests  to  be  as  witty  as  they  are  intended  to 
be^  let  us  in  <<  utilitarian  sadness,''  as  the  reviewer  rather  Bendiam- 

to  their  age,  were  obliged  we  will  not  say  to  read,  for  that  they  might 
do  KaStuStfrrff  9m  fitov,  but  to  be  examined  every  day  in  a  certain  portion  of 
Sir  Wslter  Scott's  delightful  little  volumes  on  Scottish  History,  Mrs. 
M«rkbain'fe  Cooversatious  on  English  History,  Hill's  Essays  on  Orcvce, 
Watts's  Scripture  History,  or  Paley's  Evidences  of  Natural  Religion — 
we  should  not  even  object  to  Mrs.  Marcett's  Chemistry  or  Mr.  Mit- 
chell's Nmtural  Philosophy,— we  think  that  a  habit  of  thinking  and  ex* 
pressing  tbemselves  in  their  own  luiguage,  with  a  taste  for  reading 
and  acquiring  information,  might  be  cultivated  even  in  those  whom  inferior 
abilities  i^revent  from  succeeding  in  more  difficult  studies.  When  we  con- 
sider how  many  young  men,  from  a  distaste  to  morally  intellectual  habits 
(iff  nay  be  allowed  the  expression),  sink  into  mere  sensualists,  and, 
afterwards  having  the  command  of  large  fortunes,  become  centres,  each  in 
bit  own  little  system,  of  extravagance,  vice,  and  misery,  we  shall  be  inclined 
,to  judge  the  miportance  of  tliis  part  of  discipline  hardly  capable  of 
being  over-estimated.  If  it  rmi/(i  be  shown  that  such  an  employment,  of 
at  leMthalf  an  hour  in  each  day,  is  incompatible  with  the  acquisition  of  two 
laagiuiges  and  of  a  fair  portion  of  mathematical  knowlege,  I  should  not 
Militate /or  a  moment  to  conclude  it  expedient  to  sacrifice  one  lan£iiage 
for  the  attunment  of  an  object  so  important.  But  I  am  convinced  that 
this  Sifcfifice  is  noT  necessary,  at  least  if  we  will  keep  Cicero's  great  riile  of 
apefiing  the  rerobscuras  atque  difficile^  easdemque  non  necessarias  steadi- 
nrin  view.  I  mean,  if  we  will  be  careful  to  avoid  making  grammar  more 
mbcyXt  and  diaoooraging  than  is  necessary,  nor  spend  too  much  time  in 
l»roving  ^at  the  axiem,  Poeta  nascitur  non  fit,  has  some  foundation. 
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ically  expressed  it,  return  to  the  argument,  and  see  what  fur- 
tlier  <<  engine^  he  would  use  in  aid  of  his  Egyptian  maclnnerf. 
^.  A  language,'*  says  the  reviewer,  *<  that  ean  be  read  is,  nerer- 
theless,  worth  something :  but  a  language  that  can  be  spoken  as 
well  as  ready  has  at  least  one  ralue  more.  If  a  language  wludi  we 
want  erery  day  as  a  means  of  intercourse  is  a  desirable  acquitttioD, 
a  language  wmch  includes  a  thousand  authors  ought  also  to  be 
more  valuable  than  the  one  which  cohtains  a  hundred."  Snrdy 
the  reviewer  is  forgetting  the  possilulity  of  the  hundred  autbM 
being  all  Dutchmen,  great  boets,  and  each  of  their  boemt,  ai 
Smollett  words  it,  as  big  asdic-bheese ;  whilst  the  thousand  might 
not  be  more  voluminous  than  the  poetry  of  Gray  or  Goldsmidb 
He  ought  to  have  provided  for  so  puzzlmg  a  case,  and  settled  hit 
table  of  weights  as  well  as  of  numbers.  Quinctiliaii  is  clearly  of 
our  opinion ;  for  though  he  speaks  in  praise  of  the  numeren 
oratio,  i.  e.  the  writing  a  great  number  of  oirations,  he  by  no  mesm 
neglects  the  gravitas  orationii,  Or  taking  care  that  each  oratioo  be 
of  considerable  size.  That  this  must  be  his  meaning,  will  be  eri* 
dent  to  whoever  bears  in  mind  that  ceteris  paribus,  the  size  of  an 
oration  will  be,  physice,  as  its  weight.  But  let  us  return  to  die 
argument.  <<  Does  the  man  exist,  who,  if  he  weref  freed  fiom  die 
mystery,  die  cant,  and  the  fallacy  of  the  system,  would  not  prefa 
a  ihastery  of  the  German  to  the  Greel^  or  the  Fiendi  to  die 
Latin?"  Page  164. 

Now,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  second  Canon  of  criticbm,iiriudi 
estimates  the  value  of  a  language  by  the  ratio  of  its  present  udBtf 
as  an  instrument  of  war,  love,  and  commerce,  (for  we  are 
making  love  to  half  the  females  of  Ae  globe,  war  widi  half  die 
males,  and  bargsuni  with  Ae  whole,)  this  question  of  superiority 
might  yet  have  remained  undecided,  so  far  as  the  Latin  and 
French  langi^ages  are  concerned.  Certainly,  a  very  considerable 
body  of  Famers,  Schoolmen,  and  Chroniclers,  not  to  mention  kir- 
vers  and  physicians,  could  have  been  marched  to  the  aid  of  the 
Latin.  And  if  weight  might  be  allowed  to  enter  into  the  account 
(and  to  have  exdud^  it  would  have  been  not  only  gross  partiality^ 
but  a  sad  neglect  of  many  time-honored  metaphors),  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  diat  the  Gallic  chivalry  would  have  given  way  before  the 
staunch  and  heavy-armed  legion.  But  as  the  second  Canon  can 
hardly  be  evaded,  even  by  urging  the  quantity  of  good  Latin 
spoken  in  Edinburgh  and  Poland,  it  is  useless  to  contend  longer  in 
defence  of  the  language  of  Rome.  In  behalf  of  the  language  of 
Homer,  it  may  indeed  be  urged,  that  as  the  latter  Canon  in  cl^J 
incapable  of  being  brought  to  bear  against  it,  since  *<  war,  lofe, 
and  trade,*"  have  not  yet  ceased  to  be  carried  on  in  that  langum 
with  considerable  vivacity ;  and  as  there  is  a  fair  chance  of  tne 
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bHilical  losses  of  Alexandria,  being  replaced  by  tbe  cacoethes  pf  ikp 
modem  Hellenists,  the  question  of  Greek  versus  German  may  stUl 
lie  open,  at  least  tUl  the  next  Leipsic  Fair.  Much  may  lie-hope^ 
from  the  loquacity  and  esuriency  of  the  Athenian  rbetoriciana»  in 
spite  of  the  long-winded  voluminousness  of  German  commentators^ 
and  we  may  yet  hope  to  see  our  critics,  even  judging  by  tale  and 
weight,  assign  the  prize  to  the  Greeks. 

Indeed  the  Reviewer  himself  seems  to  have  sov^e  touch  gf 
feeling  towards  the  friends  of  his  youth,  and  spite  of  all  funds^ 
mental  objections,  drops  iron  t^ar^  over  the  necessity  of  z^^pr 
doning  them.  V Demosthenes  and  Cicero:  these  are  i^ipfessiv^ 
terais.  Isocrates :  we  will  say  nothing  of  him.  But  there  werp 
great  men  in  those  days  i  ^nd  we  hope  there  have  been  gi^aJ: 
men  in  the  present  degenerate  ones.  There  were  great  oratory 
when  there  were  great  objects,  great  minds,  great  labors,  with, 
what  is  not  unimportant,  hearer^  Are  we  to  believe  that,  if 
the  names  of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes  had  never  been  hear4» 
there  would  not  be,  or  might  not  have  been,  or  will  not  be,  gres|t 
orators  now  ?  Of  the  twp  grea^  ends  of  oratory,  to  convince  the 
reason  and  to  influence  the  feeUngs,  what  are  the  debts  due  to  the 
former  orators  ?  It  is  from  his  own  soul  that  man  speaks  oratpry, 
as  from  his  own  soul  he  writes  poetry.  He  to  whom  nature  has 
given  voice#  fluency,  and  grace,  and  to  whom  practice  has  given 
language — ^his  own  language,  not  the  language  of  Greece  an4 
Rome--^  to  whom  nature  has  granted  the  logical  faculty,  the 
Qiind  that  grasps  rapidly  and  certainly  the  most  remote  as  the 
nearest  relations,  which  analyses,  arranges,  and  condenses,  and  he 
to  whom  the  stud  v,  not  of  two  dead  languages,  but  of  all  the  infinite 
knowlege  of  moaern  days,  has  furnished  materials,  that  man  is 
the  orator.''  Page  161.    Why  thb  is  the  most  admirable  fooling  I 

''It  is  from  his  own  soul  that  man  writes  poetry."  Tes,  such 
poetry  as  Captain  M'Intyre  ascribes  to  the  Celtic  bard  of  the  b;ire- 
anned  Fenians.  Such  poetry  as  Bums  or  Bloomfield  ^ould  hav^ 
written  if  they  had  never  read  a  line  of  Dryden  and  Pope.  Suc^i 
poetry  as  Pope  and  Dryden  would  have  written,  if  they  had  never 
readHomer  and  Virgil,  (albeit,  the  Reviewer  calls  them.  <<  stumblings 
blocb  and  trammels,  enchaining  free  and  bold  spirits,  and.produr 
cn^  an  endless  herd  of  insipid  iipitators/')  Page  IGl.  Which 
imitators  would,  by  the  way,  have  been  equally  insipid,  wbetjier 
they  had  been  imitators  or  pot  ^  as  insipid,  it  thev  had  written 
original  radical  articles,  though  not  so  harmless,  as  tAey  are  <<  yf\tk 
their  JupiteiB,  and  Venuses,  and  Daphnes."  i^      * 

'  ^  It  is  from  bis  own  soul  that  man  speaks  oratory  r^  Wliat  ^ 
yieless  process  then  does  Cicero  recpnunend  to  the  tyro  m  oratory, 
in  those  magnificent  passages  in  his  De  Oratore  !  beginivng,  <fS^d 
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tiiininim  majus  est  hoc  quiddain»  qum  homines  opinantur  et 
ploribtts  ex  artibus  studiisque  collectum.**  De  Oratorei  lib.  i. 
sect.  6  k6. 

^<He  to  whom  nature  has  given  voice,  fluency,  and  grace  !^ 
Yes,  and  he  to  whom  nature  has  given  a  fiddle,  and  has  not  for- 
gotten to  teach  him  the  art  of  playing  on  it,  for  this  may  chance 
to  be  of  use,  will  make  it  discourse  most  eloquent  music.  Whit 
nbnsense  have  the  metaphysicians  talked  about  the  tabula  rasa  of 
die  uncultivated  mind  I  and  how  mistaken  was  the  modesty  of  that 
Hibemiauy  who  even  went  so  far  as  to  doubt  hb  power  of  playing 
on  a  fiddle,  because,  forsooth,  he  had  never  tried  I  <<  With  the  voice, 
fluency,  and  grace  of  nature,**  he  might  at  least  have  struck  uj> 
some  vocal  Dolce  Concento,  if  he  were  so  weakly  modest  as  to 
doubt  his  power  of  fiddling. 

**  He  to  whom  nature  has  given  the  logical  faculty,  the  mind  that 
grasps  rapidly  and  certainly  the  most  remote  as  the  nearest  relations, 
which  analyses,  arranges,  and  condenses  I'*  Why  this  is  what  a 
Frendiman  might  call  ^  a  tr^s  bon  naturel,"  or,  as  old  Aristotle 
expressed  it  some  ages  ago,  (for  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,)  this  is  T§X§ta  xai  &Kyfi^vyi  ivpvla.  In  fact,  had  this  child  of 
nature  been  only  accommodated  with  the  addition  of  a  wig  and  a 
lawyer's  gown,  ne  would  have  stalked  forth  like  Minerva,  a  ready- 
built  pleader,  and  might  have  snapped  his  fingers  at  Jeremy  Ben- 
tUam^s  logic,  and  answered  all  his  subtleties  in  die  words  of  rindar : 

Xa  bUoos  ^vet 
Madovrts  it  koifigfn 
notyyXao9^i^,  xopaxig  »$ 
*AKpoiv7e(,  yapvBiuw 
^10^  iFpo^  ipytX^  dfiov* 

'  But  stay  a  moment — after  all  this  florish  about  nature,  a  little 
comer,  a  very  little  one,  is  left  for  discipline,  <«  and  he  to  whom 
Che  study,"  &c.  The  leg  of  mutton  may  be  put  into  the  soup 
vAich  was  to  have  been  made  from  a  decoction  of  stones— because 
k  ^ifill  do  no  harm*  Truly,  many  will  be  of  the  same  opinion. 
But  let  them  beware  of  supposing  that  this  soupe  au  naturelwould 
idihit  of  the  leg  of  any  other  %nimaL  Mutton,  indeed,  may  dd  nO 
hat7n--4>ut  beef  I — mention  it  not !  «« Not  the  study  of  two  dead 
languages,  but  of  all  the  infinite  knowlege  of  modern  days/*  «*  AH 
an  ttifinite,"  is  somewhat  beyond  ordini^ry  metaphysics  to  compre« 
hend;  for,  with  the  ancient  school-men,  many  will  be  satisfieJL 
^1^  half,  some  indeed,  even  with  a  quarter  of  an «« infinite.**  But 
dfe^  ^tfe  evidently  not  men  of  a  comprehensive  mind,  "^fiiiric^e 
9  ddn^s  hi  general— geheral  khowlege— ^as  ao  Oxbhkn  v^ 
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properlj  made  apswer  to  the  siUy  question  of  a  wise  woman\dia 
s^ed  him  what  was  studied' in  Oxford,)  is  this  <<all  the  infinite 
knowlege  i" 

,  Be  this  as  it  maj,  we  are  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  imitating 
the  oratory  of  Sir  James  Scarlet  and  of  Mr.  Brougham  (w^ 
speak  of  them  in  all  honor),  when  we  might  take  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero  for  our  models,  herein  acting  on  the  firmly-establishe^ 
and  well-known  axiom,  always  to  take  the  worse  of  two  things. 
Naj,  we  are  to  exercise  ourselves  in  repeating  their  spe^hes^in 
opposition  to  ano^er  absurd  remark  of  Cicero  :-—  ^ 

.  Sed  post  animadvertiy  hoc  esse  in  hoc  vitii^  quod  ea  verba  qux 
maxime  cujusque  rei .  propria  quaeque  essent  ornatissima  gtqua 
optima,  occupasset  aut  Ennius,  si  ad  ejus  versus  .me  exerceren^i, 
aut  Gracchus,  si  ejus  orationem  mihi  tone  proposuissem :  ita^si. 
iisdem  yerbis  uterer,  nihil  prodesse:  si  aliis,  etiam  obesse,:cum 
minus  idoneis  uti  consues  cerem.  Postea  mihi  placuit  eoque  ^um, 
usus  adolescens,  ut  summorum  oratonun  Gnecas  orationes  expli* 
c^^em:  quibus  lectis  hoc  assequebar,  ut,  cum  ea,  quse  legereni 
Gjxce,  Ijatine  redderem,  non  solum  optimis  verbis  uterer,  et  tame;n 
usitatis,  sed  etiam  exprimerem  quacdam  verba  imitando :  quse  nova 
nostris  essent  dummodo  essent  idonea.  De  Oratore^  lib.  i^ 
sect.  S4. 

Having  settled  the  literary  education  of  his  Utopia,  the  Reviewer 
next  provides  fqr  the  sciences.  <<  If  the  present  world  of  £i^C{pf; 
is  a  world  of  literature,  it  is  also  a  world  of  science  and  art. 
Whatever  remoter  debts  it  may  have  to  the  former,  it  is  to  the 
two  latter  that  it  looks  immediately  for  its  comforts,  all  its  wealth, 
and  all  its  power.  Directly  and  immediately  we  have  risen  to  the 
station  which  we  occupy  not  by  literature,  not  by  the  knowlege 
of  extinct  languages,  but  by  the  sciences  of  politics,  of  law,  of 
public  economy,  of  commerce,  of  ihathematics  i  by  astronomy,  by 
cheipistry,  by  mechanics,  by  natural  history.  It  is  by  these  that 
we  are  destined  to  rise  ye(  higher.  These  constitute  the  business 
of  society,  and  in  these  ought  we  to  seek  for  the  objects  of  educa^ 
tion,''  (d.  151.)  Tliat  is,  our  universal  youth  should  cease  to 
waste  their  timeSn  learning  arithmetic,  Euclid,  algebra,  gnunmar, 
Iq^ic,  rhetpric,  morals,  &<;.,  and  should  be  early  instructed  in  the 
art  of  swallowing  whole  treatises  on.  the  mechanique  celeste  and 
political,  economy,  with  a  few  digests  of  law  and  a  small  number 
of  .univmal  cambists  as  a  wholesome  condiment.  If  this  be  not 
the  llevi^wei's  meaning,  it  is  too  deep  for  an  ordinary  ^prcr 
hension.  It  would  be  an  unchristian  supposition,  to  think  tmitb^ 
^c^quires  his  pupil  to  obtain  the  knowlege  taught  by  the  system  hj^ 
propos€^»  as  well  as  by  that  now  established,  in  tb^  saipe  spaqe  (]^ 
time.  The  fundamental  engine  W0UI4  certaipl^  be  ^fom  op/tr^ 
|he  attempt.     Indeed,  if  it  were  possible  to  unite  the  two,  it  is 
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deat  that  the  objects  of  the  present  system  must  be  taught  befint 
his  addenda)  because  it  Miroald  be  useless  to  add  the  foundation 
after  ^he  ropf  was  laid..  This  would  reduce  his  objections  to  a 
xhere  question  of  time,  altogether  unWorthy  of  a  Philosopher  triio 
is  changing  the  fundamental  machinery  of  education,  not  merely 
finding  fault  with  the  drivers  or  oiling  the  wheels.  In  truth  Ac 
Reviewer  has,  what  appears  to  him  at  least,  a  nobler  object.  He 
prbposes  neither  more  nor  less  than  forthwith  to  make  all  our  boys 
sicquainfed  with  the -business  of  the  world — to  stare  where  the  pre- 
sent system  ends — iti  a  word,  to  make  practical  men  in  pin-a-fores. 
'NoVtr,  v^ith  all  due  respect  fbrthe  Reviewer  and  his  planS|he 
misy  be' asked  whether  it  is  ever  quite  safe  to  descend  into  the 
airena  befoi'e  We  have  had  thorough  practice  in  the  school.  lie 
objectors  to  philological  pursuits  talk  of  the  education  of  young 
men^  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  as  if  it  were  necessary  to  hvrtj 
them  through  a  course  of  study  confined  to  the  mere  business  of 
life,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  get  their  bread  at  an  early  age; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  attach  a  sufficient  importance 
to  the  danger  which  must  attend  a  premature  attempt  to  instruct 
them  in  the  great  interests  of  life.  Let  us  see  how  this  could  be 
managed  in  reference  to  the  political  sciences.  Can  the  student 
enter  on  inquiries,  wluch  in  some  deme  constitute  him  a  judge 
of  the  institutions,  laws,  and  policy  of  his  country,  with  any  well- 
founded  hope  of  benefit  to  himself  and  others,  or  without  just  fear 
of  harm  to  both,  before  his  mind  has  been  well  exercised  in  the 
labor  of  acute  and  diligent  investigation  \  before  he  has  acquired 
a  power  of  detecting  the  fallacies  of  the  sophist,  and  the  arts  of 
the  rhetorician  ^  before  history  has  taught  him  to  be  as  much  on 
his  guard  aj^inst  the  enthusiasm  of  innovation,  as  against  the 
prejudice  ot  bigotry;  in  a  word,  before  his  powers  have  been 
cultivated  by  a  wide  range  of  literature  ?  The  very  eagerness 
with  which  ne  will  listen  to  political  speculation^,  is  not  the  least 
Sure  test  of  his  unfitness  for  them,  and  of  the  probability  th^  the 
impassioned  hearer  will  become  the  vehement  disputer  and  the 
reckless  agitator  in  matters  which  ought  to  be  handled  with  the 
greatest  moderation.  Only  let  the  eflraenati  sibique  praefidentes 
be  well  exercised  in  the  gyrus  rationis  et  doctrinae,  which  our 

E resent  discipline  a£fbrds ;  let  them  inform  their  minds  on  the 
istory  and  philosophy,  the  logic  and  the  rhetoric,  the  oratory  and 
the  poetry,  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  they  will  be  prepared  for 
the  study  of  politics,  and  for  the  application  of  that  science  to  die 
institutions,  laws,  and  polic]^  of  their  own  country-  Where  so 
much  is  at  stake,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  me  apathy  of 
ignorance  is  not  even  less  to  be  deprecated,  at  least  in  a  country 
which  stands  in  need  of  np  political  hurricane  to  clear  its  atmo- 
sphere, than  the  feverish  excitement  of  premature  knowlege— 
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whethetf  in  short,  die  brilliant  display  of  political  talents  in  a 
youthful  senator,  is  not  one  of  the  very  worst  omens  for  the  sound 
policy  of  his  country.  The  words  of  Cicero  are  a  fortiore  appli- 
cable to  a  greater  eril  than  he  was  contemplating  when  he  wrote 
them.  Ante  implicatur  aliquo  certo  genere  cursuque  yivendi, 
qoam  potuit^  quid  optimum  esset,  judicare. 

I  will  not  enlarge  on  a  topic  of  very  inferior  importance  to 
that  of  the  expediency  of  what  is  called  a  classical  education ;  but 
aurely  there  must  be  little  liberal  curiosity  in  that  mind,  which, 
having  the  means  of  making  itself  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 
opinions,  feelings,  and  circumstances,  in  a  word,  with  the  Utera* 
tiure  of  two  great  people  long  descended  into  the  grave  of  nations, 
nndervalues  this  wondrous  privilege.  Nor  can  we  form  a  higher 
opinion  of  his  judgment  or  taste,  who  denies  the  essential  im- 
portance of  the  lessons  thev  have  left  us  to  the  feelings  and 
interests  of  human  life  in  all  ages,  or  asserts  that  these  are  not 
conveyed  in  a  style  of  such  delicacy  and  force,  as  to  afford  a  model 
in  almost  every  tind  of  composition. 

The  danger  to  be  dreaded,  is  not  that  we  devote  ourselves  too 
ardently  to  classical  studies,  but  that  we  stop  short  in  the  portal 
of  learning,  and  rest  satisfied  with  a  school-boy  scholarship  vix 
liac  astate  dignum.  Even  this  danger  is  daily  decreasing,  as  we 
press  forward,  in  the  train  of  a  Biomfield  and  a  Copleston,  a 
Mitchell  and  a  Whately,  to  seize  the  manner  and  the  matter  of  the 
ancient  writers  ;  to  transfuse  the  spirit  of  their  impassioned  poetry 
and  nervous  prose  into  our  compositions;  to  catch  something  of 
that  elevation  of  feeling  and  that  force  of  intellect,  which  made 
dieir  very  errors  splendid  faults.  Though  it  is  no  easy  matter 
(the  difficulty,  however,  is  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  acuteness 
and  diligence)  to  dieter  their  thoughts  and  feelings  from  the 
aolid  flood  of  ignorance,  which  the  destrucdon  of  so  many  valuable 
sources  of  information  has  poured  on  their  works,  farther  increased 
by  the  heavy  matter  accumulated  through  ages  of  dictionary  makers 
and  commentators,  yet  the  labor  of  the  diligent  student  will  at 
length  effect  its  object.  He  will  again  walk  in  their  deserted 
streets,  and  almost  imagine  that  he  hears  the  busy  hum  of  life 
around  him ;  he  will  be  a  spectator  at  their  gymnasia  and  their 
theatres,  at  their  forum  and  their  temples;  will  listen  to  their 
orators,  senators,  and  philosophers ;  will  even  be  present  at  their 
£uniliar  and  domestic  meetings,  smd  pierce  into  the  penetralia  of 
their  splitary  hours. 

Per  terram  antiqua  bids  caligine  menam 
Tendere  et  umbrarum  sedet  penetrare  sepultas 
Fert  animus.    Quisoam  mihi  dux  Cylenius  alcum 
Pandat  iter  ? 

If  we  would  find  such  a  guide,  we  must  seek  the  Hermes  of  the 

« 
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dncientsin  a  slsnuine  {>h11ol6g^,  and  propitiate  him  widi  the  sacrifice 
of  a  hecatomb  of  idle  prejudices  against  the  studv  6f  wdrdis. 

The  wisest  people  of  antiquity  wete  indeed  fully  alirare  of  the 
im{H>rtance  of  philology,  and  indicated  by' their  use  of  the  word 
>f oy^'  to  signify  the  faculty  of  reason,  a  process  of  reasotiiag^  and 
a. sound  expressing  each  step  in  that  process,  that  they  esteemed 
words  not  so  unimportant  as  miany  of  our  realists  would  lead  us  to 
consider  them — indeed,  that  they  conceited  themselves  to  ascend 
from  the  first  lispings  c^  childhood,  through  a  process  of  reasoning 
founded  on  language  to  the  full  development  of  the  power  m 
thought.  They  were  weak  enough  to  believe,  that  to  acquire  well- 
defined  signs^  of  ideas  was  to  obtain  definite  ideas,  and  to  obtain 
definite  ideas  was  to  obtain  the  fittest  instruments  of  reasoning: 
They  were  not  ignorant  that  these  must  be  employed  on  the  reali- 
ties bf  things,  or  that  their  products  will  be  visionarv  and  unreaL 
For,iet  us  rememher,  it  was  not  the  age  of  a  genume  philology, 
Vhich  was  whirled  in  ideal  vortices,  labored  for  imaginary  wealth, 
and  had  its  peace  of  mind  disturbed  by  airy  daggers. 

Sorania,  qu»  vitae  rationes  vertere  possunt 
Fortunasque  iuas  omneis  turbar6  timore. 

'  Even  these  abuses  of  words  make  the  use  of  philology,  m  die 
true  sen^e  of  that  most  abused  term,  more  evident.  For  the  core 
mtUst  often  be  derived,  not  immediately  from  the  rcalieiea  ■^eHifr, 
but  from  a  keen  and  laborious  examination  of  these  winged  no- 
things. The  self-Kieceived  enchanter  cannot  be  led  fordi  at  once 
Into  the  light  of  day,  but  some  time  and  trouble  must  be  expended  in 
showing  him  that  his  magic  circle  is  but  a  chalked  line,  his  fonii* 
gation  but  smoke,  and  lus  spectres  only  its  varying  shadow  passing 
over  the  nearest  wall. 

.  If  the  question  of  the  importance  of  a  genuine  philology,  and  it 
is  not  of  that  possessed  by  the  auceps  Byllabarum'that  we-^te 
'speaking,  be  decided  by  the  evidence  of  facts,  it  would  be  easy  to 
'^ow,  not  only  diat  the  most  imaginative  poets,  bnt  also  that  the 
most  acute  and  comprehensive-minded  philosophers,  must  have  la- 
bored sooner  or  later  with  diligence  and  acuteness  in  tliisanidy. 
The  process  of  nature  points  out  that  it  should  be  done  early,'anfl  it- 
was  left  to  modem  philosophy  to  discover  that  the  end  must  precede 
the  means.  Thei^e  is,  indeed,  a  spurious  kind  of  philology^  which 
employs  itself  about  trifling  questions,  and  produces  bonmsl  and 
'frigidity  of  style  and  loose  and  confused  reasoning.  Even  as  a  means 
of  guarding  against  this  abuse,  true  philology  woidd  deserve  to  be 
cultivated. 

But  we  are  oblivious  that  die  Reviewer  will  have  none  of  dieee 
things,  but  will  have  bis  universal  youth  proceed,  as  above  set 
£Qirdi,  to  swallow  cotton-factories,  townJialls,  colleges  of  phyfidaas» 
and  houses  of  commons  and  lords  (churches  and  steeple  and  aHthe 
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food  people  being  only  omitted  as  unwholesome  food),  as  Hercliles 
tiled  Boas,  in  its  cradle*  But  who  is  to  teach  all  this  ?  Whedi^ 
it  may  not  be  desirable  to  hare  one  of  those  respectable  quadrupeds 
from  thtf  Nile,  or  of  those  no  less  respectable  feathered  bipeds  irdta 
the  deserts  of  Africa,  to  give  half  a  dozen  lectures  on  the  best  meatis 
of  digesting  the  above  Egyptian  discipline  of  Babylonbn  philology 
and  Laputan  science,  may  be  a  matter  for  earnest  consideration: 
Certainly  the  present  race  of  instructors,  though  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
they  are  uncivilly  likened  to  cormorants,  can  exhibit  no  such  doses 
to  their  patients. 

But  stay — there  is  no  need  of  such  help— the  Reviewer,  utrinque 
paratus — teres  atque  rotundus — is  ready. with  a  better  expedient. 
««But  if  there  be  any  thing  of  which  they  (the  clergy)  arc  not  the 
best  teachers,  if  there  be  any  knowlege  which  is  belter  known  by 
others  than  by  them,  we  desire  but  the  same  right  (amiable  request! 
and  complied  with  even  before  it  was  asked)  of  dioosing  our  pre^ 
oeptors  among  such  persons.  He  who  knows  best,  will,  other 
circumstances  being  the  same,  form  the  best  teacher,  as  experience 
shows  every  day,  as  common  sense  would  have  taught  us  without 
it.  We  choose  our  professors  of  medicine  from  physicians,  and 
phce  our  sons,  intended  for  law,  under  special  pleaders;  just  as  we 
bind  an  embryo  Stultz  apprentice  to  some  hero  of  the  needle.  But 
"vre  choose  a  clergyman  to  give  our  sons  education,  that  abstract, 
vaiatdligible  thing  called  education  \  and  knowing  nothing,  nothing 
therefore  can  he  or  does  he  teach.  If  we  had  sense  enough  to  select 
as  a  tutor  of  our  child  a  lawyer,  he  might  learn  law ;  if  a  merchant, 
accounts ;  in  any  one  case  he  would  be  worth  something  to  society. 
He  would  be  so,  though  his  tutor  was  a  carpenter.  (These  are  the 
'iRTords  of  the  Reviewer  ironing  himself,  as  Mrs.  Mahprop  would 
say.)  Now  he  is  taught  Greek  and  Latin,  and  learns  horse-racing.^ 
P.  171.   .  Oh,  most  impotent  conclusion  I 

As  to  the  plan  of  employing  merchants  in  teaching  our  universal 
youth,' the  Reviewer  on  fnrtl^  consideration  will  perhaps  judge 
this  part,  of  his  system  to  be  inexpedient.  His  other  suggestion 
must  not  be  so  slightly  rejected.  The  truth,  if  it  must  be  told,  is 
ikoM :  There  are  in  the  law, — no,  not  in  the  law  but  in  the  Temple 
and  Lincoln's  Inn, — a  pretty  considerable  number  of  young  men 
"who  have  litde  more  to  do  than  to  mend  pens,  draw  caricatures, 
^aadl  write  sonnets  or  radical  reviews,  as  the  muse  may  chance  to 
inspire.  These  idlers  very  logically  conclude,  that  the  fact  of  their 
havieg-  been  proved  unfit  fbr  their  own  profession  establishes  fheir 

fitness  for  another.  They  therefore  propo^,  always  for  a  coo-sid- 
,  ema-tion^  as  honest  Trapbpys  expresses  it,  to  devote  whatever  smat- 
^  tering  of  law  they  have  acquired  from  the  air  and  localities  of 

€2hamer)r  Lane  to  the  aid,  or  rather  tothe^xdusioni  ^our  anjpaid 
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umpstncj.  Aiulf  in  furdiercoiisideradoa  of  tbeirbeiog  at  present 
siltflgeth^r  unemployedf  they  will  not  object  to  apply  whateter 
koowlege  of  chemistry  and  botany  they  may  have  Iwned  from 
dbeir  fair  partners^  from  Mr.  Brande  and  from  the  tracts  of  die 
ILTsef ul  Society,  to  the  education  of  a  select  number  of  youn^  gentle- 
Qien.  Their  greatest  qualification  for  the  afore-mentioned  offices 
cl  magbtrate^  and  tutors  being,  as  th^  Reviewer  pretty  clearly  io- 
timat9S|  ^  decided  superiority  as  practical  men,  and  men  acquamted 
with  the  business  of  the  world. 

It  would  be  cruel  to  suggest,  that  men  without  practice  are  not 
the  most  likely  to  be  practical  men,  or  that  we  cannot  understand 
how  men  without  any  thing  to  do  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
bus^less  of  the  world.  Far  from  making  such  unpleasant  obser- 
vations, we  will  earnestly  recommend  their  qualifications  for  the 
offices  they  propose  to  assume  to  the  notice  of  a  discerning  public 
.It  is  too  evident  to  require  a  moment's  heutation,  that  the  wealth 
and  influence  of  our  country  gentlemen^  the  pledge  they  have  in 
ihe  well-being  of  the  state,  and  die  probability  of  £eir  being  better 
employed  and  more  respected  if  freed  from  their  magisterial  dudes; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  plodding  diligence  of  sdioolmasters  so 
likely  to  cramp  the  genius  of  youth,  their  practice  in  thie  business 
of  tuition  so  suited  to  have  made  diem  prejudiced  against  moden 
improvements— do  all  tend  to  unfit  these  men  for  their  pr^nt 
Situations ;  whilst  the  known  practical  and  business-like  character 
4)f  every  briefless  lawyer,  patiendess  surgeon,  and  ledgerless  man 
•of  business,  at  least  as  evidendy  fits  him  for  this  as  for  any  odier 
.employment.  In  consideradon  of  our  having  in  such  good  faith 
recommended  their  qualifications,  we  will  assume  the  privilege  of 
acknowleged  friends,  and  earnestly  advise  <<  these  candidates  for 
something  to  do''  to  be  sparing  of  their  attacks  on  the  magistrates 
and  tutors,  who  at  present  hold  their  situations  only  in  commendaaiy 
lest  an  ill-natured  world  should  suspect  them  of  being  influenced 
by  motives  altogether  unworthy  of  persons  who  have  the  good  of 
their  country  at  heart. 

En  attendant  the  preparation  of  their  lectures  on  the  civil  and 
military  business  of  life,  we  will  return  to  the  flowery,  sometimes 
thorny,  tracts  of  philology ;  having  a  reasonable  suspicion  that  the 
paths,  in  which  men  like  Mr.  Caiming  bave  exercised  their  young 
strength  and  culled  thoughts  and  words  of  power  and  sweetQess, 
<^  The  applause  of  listening  senates  to  command,**  and,  which  is 
more  to  our  present  purpose,  selected  those  heart-biting  sarcasms 
with  which  they  have  chastised  folly  and  presumption,  are  not  to 
.be  deserted  altogether.  The  business  of  life  may  require  our  future 
practical  mefi  to  spend  some  time  in  the  chamber  .of  the  special 
pleader,  in  the  lecture-room  ;Of  the  anatomist,  or  in  the  bureau  of 
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the  minister*  Nor  can  we  conceite  a  discipltne  which  w^  super- 
aede  the  necessity  of  such  training.  But  if  the  mind  hare  pren- 
busly  acquired  at  our  schools  and  universities  acuteness  and  dili- 
«oce,  minute  attention  and  clear  arrangement  $  if  it  bring  to  die 
discussion  of  the  interests  of  our  own  day^  a  knowlege  of  me  great 
moral  causes  and  eflects  which  are  confined  to  no  time  or  country^ 
and  a  spirit  of  inquiry  not  surfeited  with  terms  before  it  can  judge 
of  diings — ^if  it  be  aware  that  it  has  something  yet  to  learn,  and  does 
not  enter  on  life  with  the  pert  presumption  of  beliering  itself 
already  versed  in  all  business  and  in  every  thing  practical — if,  instead 
of  having  learned  to  ridicule  the  monastic  system  and  despise  its 
ancestors,  it  is,  in  die  words  of  the  antiquary,  <<  touched  with  some 
strain  of  a  better  spirit  than  belongs  to  these  giddy-paced  times^ 
reveres  its  elders,  and  has  a  pretty  notion  of  the  classics,'^  truly  we 
diink  our  state  will  be  far  more  gracious  and  are  sure  that  it  will 
be  more  safe.  For  if  there  be  a  state  of  society  in  which  there  b 
good  reason  for  feeling  insecure  of  all  the  blesnngs  of  civilized  life» 
it  is  when  education  is  turned  into  a  hot-bed  of  speculation  on  the 
leading  interests  of  the  dav,  and  the  business  of  Ufe  converted  into 
a  series  of  experiments,  to  illustrate  the  theories  of  the  lecture-room* 
Such  a  system  of  education  would  indeed  grind  to  powder  the  iiw 
stitutions  of  a  country  though  they  were  built  of  adamant. 

Whether  I  have  succeeded  in  proving  the  principles  of  inflam- 
mability and  acidity,  of  which  die  article  we  have  examined  is 
altogedier  composed,  to  produce,  like  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  of 
the  chemist,  a  most  aqueous  result,  the  reader  wtM  judge  for  him- 
self. Perhaps  he  wiU  think  it  a  waste  of  time  and  attention  to 
have  given  such  nonsense  a  serious  thou^t.  And  in  this  opinion 
he  would  be  correct,  if  diere  were  less  truth  in  an  old  proverb,  that 
dropping  water  wears  the  solid  stone  \  and  less  certainty  of  the  fact, 
that  there  is  at  this  time  a  systematic  efibrt  to  wear  away  the  very 
foundations  of  society  by  the  repetition  of  attacks  whion  have  all 
the  strength  that  numbers  and  artifice  can  give  to  weak  arguments, 
and  have  the  advantage  of  being  supported  by  the  preju£ces,  the 
ignorance,  and  die  passions  of  men.  There  is  a  simultaneous 
eflbrt  made  by  the  enemies  of  good  order,  and  by  those  who  con- 
sider no  order  to  be  good  at  the  head  of  which  they  themselves  are 
not  placed,  to  throw  dbcredit  on  the  education  of  the  higher  orders, 
and  to  infer  their  unfitness  for  their  high  duties  in  the  magistracy 
and  senate ;  to  persuade  the  people,  and  especially  that  most  im- 
portant portion  of  it  which  is  die  connecting  link  between  the 
mgfaer  and  the  lower  orders,  diat  its  instructors  teach  much  that  is 
tneless  and  pernicious,  and  litde  which  is  useful  or  valuable  \  in  a 
word,  to  assume  to  themselves  the  credit  of  being  the  possessors 
and  dispensers  of  all  diat  is  worth  attaining  in  knowlege  or  in 
practice. 
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.Who  can  be  ignorant  of  the  arts  by  which  it  id  attemptied  to 
transfer  the  distribution  of  justice,  and  the  opportunities -of  usefid- 
ness  and  respectability  arising  from  such  duties,  from  the  hands  of 
those  whose  exclusion  or  dishonor  infers  the  greatest  danger 
to  good  order,  to  the  hands  of  men  who,  from  the  very  nature  of 
their  appointment,  would  be  the  fittest  engines  of  democracy  or 
tyranny,  but  could  have  as  little  interest  as  they  would  poftseis 
means  of  forwarding  the  comfort  of  the  lower  orders^  eaLhibtting 
the  respectability,  of  the  higher,  and  of  proving  both  these  to  be 
inseparably  connected  ?  Who  can  be  ignorant  that  an  attemipt  is 
systematically  made  to  transfer  the  confidence  of  the  public,  mm 
a  school  of  moral  discipline,  which  lays  the  foundations  of  knpw- 
l^e  deep  in  the  wisdom  of  past  ages,  to  men,  who  either  apeiik 
with  vulgar  scorn  of  the  works  of  antiquity  of  which  they,  neither 
understand  the  sense  nor  feel  the  beauty  $  or,  if  they  attempt  tp 
teach  them  at  all,  would  effect  it  by  a  parrot-like  memory  of  .wordi^ 
utterly  contemptible  to  the  philosopher  who  endeavoj^  to,  trace  in 
language  the  history  of  the  circumstances,  habits,  and  opinions  of 
men  ?  In  like  manner  they  would  transfer  the  fame  of  scientific, 
education. from  a  school,  which  raises  the  philosophy  of  nature  on. 
the  basis  of  mathematical  demonstration,  to  men,  who  would  tead^ 
the  circle  of  the  sciences  by  a  rapid  course  of  popular  lectures,  r  li^ 
would  indeed  be  comparatively  of  little  consequence  if  these  theor 
ri(?s'  of  education  related  only  to  those  who  muit  in  the.  end  be. 
convinced  of  their  futility.  But  the  mischief  extends  farther^  and 
in.  a  direction  much  more  dangerous. 

Whether  the  lower  orders  in  this  country  are  or  are.  not  need*, 
iog  a  higher,  I  wilt  not  say  a  better  education,  than  has  yet  been 
a&rded  them  by  our  national  schools,  (in  whiOh^  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, the  clergy  have  borne  all  the  labor  and  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  expense,)  is  not  the  question.  A  society  has  been 
Established  which  will  force  a  higher  degree  of  education  on  tbe 
lower  orders,  without  waiting,  as  in  coniimon  fairness  it  should 
have  done,  to  see  whether  those  who  have  hitherto  had  all  tbe 
labor,  «will  or  will  not  proceed  in  their  work.  It,  is  a  question 
which  the  friends  of  good  order  have  to  decide,  and  to  decide 
quickly,  whether  this  shall  be  allowed,  whether  education  shall  fpr 
die  future  be  made  an  engine  of  faction— -of  division  between  the 
lower  and  the  higher  orders — or  whether  those  who  have  hithertp^ 
been  its  conscientious  and  laborious  promoters  shall  resume  the 
place  which  hais  been  so  rudely  wrested  from  thenx.  To  say  that 
men  educated  in  our  universities  have  not  the  powtfr  to  teaqh  phy* 
sical  science  as  well  as  moral  wisdom,  or,  to  say  that  tbey  are  not 
ready,  nay,  forward  to  teach  all  that  comes  not  of  evil,  is  m  asser- 
tion beneadi  contempt.  But  we  are  now  call^  on  to  do  moivej  to. 
teach  more  than  we  think  is  yet  wholesome  intellectual  fQO<^  Jot 
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It  be  taught  by  others  who  will  convert  it  into  rank  poison.  The 
axe  is  at  the  root  of  society i  but  we  have  it  yet  in  our  power  to  take 
it  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  are  using  it  to  their  and  our  de- 
struction. Why  should  we  wait  either  till  It  is  too  late,  or  till  our 
task  become  more  difficult  ?  Surely  we.  need  not  wait  longer  to  be 
convinced  of  the  object  of  men  who  decry  our  uniTersitieSj  our  . 
clergy,  aiid  our  magistrates. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the  various  objects 
proposed  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Enowlege, 
with  its  means  of  accomplishing  them,  are  systematically  set  forth. 
Details  respecting  the  formation  of  the  Society,  the  appointment  of 
its  Committee,  and  the  establishment  of  Auxiliary  Committees,  are 
followed'  by  a  statement  of  its  primary  object, — namely,  to  unite 
the  talents  and  labors  of  men  of  science  and  learning  in.every  part 
of  the  kingdom  iii  forming  a  libniry  of  useful  knowlege,  offering 
to  their  exertions  a  more  liberal  recompense  than  the  cupidity  of 
booksellers  will  allow.  The  several  parts  of  this  plan  are  next 
clearly  defined — ^the  formation  of  a  library  of  Science — of  History 
and  Biography^ — of  Entertaining  Knowlege — of  Books  for  the  In- 
struction of  Cnildren — and  lastly,  the  circulation  of  two  Periodical 
works,  an  Almanack,  and  a  Newspaper,  which  is  thus  announced. 
<*There  has  lately  been  a  very  important  announcement  in  Lon- 
doi^  of  a  literary  design,  which  we  ought  not  to  close  this  ^rtide 
without  mentioning.  I^  is  a  Weekly  Journal  of  the  Sciences 
atid  Letters,  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  information  and  pro- 
moting discussions  on  the  novelties  arising  from  day  to  dayj  in 
aU  departments  of  learning.'' — Edinburgh  Beviemt  tfo.  93,  TfOge 
ISS. 

We  fully  agree  with  the  reviewer  in  his  estimate  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  above  machinery.  It  is  an  organon  scientiarum  which 
has  not  been^  equalled  in  power  by  any  of  <<  the  united  operations 
for  accomplishing  a  literary  object,"  on  record  j  not  even  by  «*  the 
celebrated  Encyclopedias  of  France^'' '  Absit  omen  !  Absit  foedum 
et  horrendum  omen ! !  Yet  there  is  but  too  much  that  remind^  us  of 
that  great  organ  of  destruction,  in  the  spirit  of  the  very  first  number 
<tf  Ac  Weekly  Journal  announced  by  tfie  reviewer.  Allowing  for 
diffS^rences  of  national  character,  of  the  state  of  public  opinion,  and 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  we  doubt  whether  any  of  the 
Frencic  Encyclopedists  would  have  ventured  beyond  the  following 
contemptuous  expressions.  We  will  transcribe  them  from  the  first 
nambet  <tf  the  <<  Verulam,"  printing  in  italics  the  words  in  which 
the  8{>irit  of  the  passage  is  contained. 

^  Aftet  the  expression  of  our  approbation  of  Mr.  Harvey's 
talents^  perhstps  he  will  bear  to  be  told  of  his  faults.  .  An  artist 
.should  possess  a  great  knowlege  of  Natural  Hbtory,  and  indeed  of 
etery  science  and  art  illustrated  or  embellished  by  his  pencil.    The 
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thtrteenth  fabte  k  entitled  '  TheEriVtous  Gtow^Drorm/  and  the  cot 
exhibits  two  of  th^se  imfects  totirely  surrounded  by  rays  of  light 
proceeding  from  their  bodies.  Now  naturalists  deflate  that  the 
luminom  rays  proceed  onh/Jrom  the  tail  or  Umerjpart  of  the  abdo- 
nien^  a  point  which,  consequently,  the  artist  has  entirely  oTerlod:ed. 
We  fitld  the  same  error  more  distinctly  marked  in  the  cut  of  faUe 
S9,  <  The  Philosopher  and  the  Glow-wornu'  We  wish  he  had 
had  the  boldness  to  correct  an  error  in  the  tail-piece  of  the  dSod 
fable,  which  is  n6t  only  universal  among  pointers,  but  has  existed 
ever  since  the  revival  of  Art,  namely,  in  the  figure  of  Him  who 
said  <  A  prophet  lacketh  not  honor,  save  in  his  own  country  i  ve 
mean  ihe  glory  or  luminous  rtn/s  that  are  supposed  to  proceed  from 
the  head  of  our  Saviour.  Had  such  rays  really  appeared  whenfe 
was  on  earth,  perhaps  there  might  have  been  no  nfe^d  for  the  abo?e 
reflection ;  at  all  Events,  it  would  never  have  been  Said  of  Him, 
that  <  He  was  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief,'  and 
that  <  His  countenance  wa^  more  marted  than  that  of  any  otfaeir 
man.*" 

In  something,  of  the  same  spirit  is  the  following  obserrafioo. 
« Trans-figuration  is  change  of  figure  $  and  we  cmifess  that  of 
Jesus  Chnst  is  so  much  changed  since  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  him  in  the  works  of  Raphael  and  the  Cbracd,  thif  we 
really  should  not  have  known  him.'' 

Tne  last  two  pages  of  the  «  Verulam"  contain  advertisements  of 
booksj  &c.  We  will  ask  the  conductors  of  this  Jo^mal,  how  it 
happens  that  the  onlyxoorkin  7%«o&gy  which  is  advertised,  should 
be  the  ravings  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  and  that  it  shouM  fiod 
itself  in  thejbllomng  connection  with  other  adverdsements.'    ' 

PHILOSOPHICAL  WORKS. 

1.—AN  HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL  DICTIONARY,  selected  iiid 
abridged  from  the  great  Work  of  Baj^le,  With  ao  origioal  life  of  the  autbo^. 
In  4  vols,  small  8to.,  price  82s.  in  boards.  **  Four  more  iostnicti?e  aod 
amusing  volumes  have  not  come  from  the  press  for  manjr  years,  tbao  this 
abridgment  of  Bayle.  We  recommend  it  to  every  ioquiriog  aod  thinking 
person,  who  cannot  obtain  ior  cannot  peruse  the  original.  Id  it  he  willhtve 
materials  for  thought,  matter  for  argument,  aod  wisdom  fp^  g^iidaoce^ 
years  and  years.** — Atloi. 

e.— A  PHILOSOPHICAL  DICTIONARY.  Translated  from  the  French 
of  Voltaire.  In  6  vols.  8vo.  with  a  head  of  Voltaire,  a^d  a  vignette  aftsr 
Stothardy  price  50s.  boards. 

**  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  only  work  of  Voltaire  which  has  not  herelofbi^ 
found  an  English  translator,  is  the  Philosojphical  Dictionary.  It  seeBMStf- 
perfluous  to  descant  on  a  book  whose  roents  have  been  so  long-^coided.-t- 
There  is,  probably,  no  work  of  equal  size  in  any  language  whi(£  has  been 
so  frequently  reprinted  in  so  short  a  space  of  time.  Its  wit,  its  variety,  the 
simplicitjr  of  its  style,  and  its  extensive  and  eurioiis  research,  present  i 
combination  of  attractions,  which  cannot  4il  to  procure  a  lasting  popalari^* 
The  translation  is  executed  with  accuracy  and  spirit.''— Tr€sAiitiwler  Betk^. 
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^.---aUTLINE  OF  A  NEW  SYSTEM  OP  LOGIC,  with  a  Critkal  Ex* 
•mioation  of  Dr.  WbateleVa  *  Eleioeau  of  Logic/  ^  Gaoiga  Beotliaiii^ 
£34.    lo  8¥o.  price  lOs.  6a.  io  boards. 

DOCTRINES  OF  THE  NEW  JERUSALEM  CHURCH.  The  four 
leadioe  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  (signified  in  Rey.  ch.  zxi,  by  the  new 
JenisaTem);  being  those  respecdng  the  Lord,  his  divine  and  human 
natures,  and  the  divine  Trinity ;  the  sacred  Scripture ;  Faith,  and  Life. 
Translated  from  the  Latin  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg.  With  an  Introduc- 
tory Pre^Me,  and  an  Account  of  the  Author.  In  one  yol.  8to.  price  Ts, 
boards,  or  on  royal  paper,  ISs.  extra  boards. 

This  work,  the  suojects  of  which  are  confessedly  of  the  first  importance,  is 
recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  Public,  as  presenting,  within  a  mode- 
rate compass,  a  complete  view  of  the  doctrinal  system  of  its  celebrated 
author;  while  the  preface  ^ves  a  just  account  of  the  author  himself.  Re- 
specting Swedenbors  and  his  writmgs,  the  most  calumnious  misrepresen- 
tations are  continuaUy  disseminated;  though,  by  all  who  are  well  ac(}uaint- 
ed  with  them,  they  are  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  In  this  publication 
the  candid  inquirer  after  truth  will  find  the  means  of  judging  for  himself. 

Each  subject  contained  in  the  above  volume  may  be  had  separately, 
▼ix.— Respecting  the  Lord,  Ss.  ad,  or  on  royal  paper,  4s. ;  on  the  Sacred 
Scripture,  Ss.  6d.,  or  on  royal  paper,  4s.;  on  Life,  Is.  6d.,  or  on  royal 
paper,  Ss.  6d.;  on  Faith,  Is.,  or  on  royal  paper.  Is.  6d.  ' 

The  Nature  of  the  Intercourse  between  tneSoul  and  the  Bodv,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  effected  either  by  Physical  Inilui  or  by  Spiritual  Influx,  or 
by  pre-established  Harmony.  Translated  from  the  Latin  of  Emanuel 
Swedenborg*  With  a  preface,  addressed  to  the  Universities  of  Grei^t 
Britain,  b^  the  late  Rev.  Thomias  Hartley,  A.  M..  Rector  of  Wmwick,  North- 
amptonshire.   Is.  6d.,  or  on  royal  paper,  9s.  dd. 

Are  we  to  suppose  the  writer  or  writers  of  the  above  extracts 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  truth  of  Paley^s  excellent  obsenration :  « In 
proportion  as  these  noxious  principles  take  hold  of  the  imaginatibiiy 
they  infatuate  the  judgment  i  for  trains  of  ludicrous  associations 
adhering  to  every  sentiment  and  mention  of  religion,  render  the 
mind  indisposed  to  receive  either  conviction  from  its  evidence,  or 
impression  from  its  authority.  And  this  efiect  being  exerted  oh 
the  sensitive  part  of  our  frame,  is  altogether  independent  of  argu- 
ment, proof,  or  reason ;  is  as  formidable  to  a  true  religion,  as  to  a 
false  one ;  to  a  well*grounded  faith,  as  to  a  chimerical  mythology, 
or  a  fabulous  tradition.'' 

The  Society  for  the  diffusion  of  Useful  Elnowlege  has  publish- 
ed only  one  work  in  its  biographical  and  historical  division,  iti 
which  the  Intrigue,  Pride,  Avarice,  Sensuality,  and  Revenge  of 
an  Ecclesiastic  are  depicted  in  glowing  colors.'    We  trust  the 

*  After  exbibitiiiig  a  minute  picture  of  Wolsey's  luxury  and  arrogane^ 
we  have  the  following  reflections.  **  While  condemning  as  frivolous  and 
pompous  this  ostentatious  array,  the  benevolent  mind  reverts  with  pleasure 
to  one  circumstance,  which  presents  the  character  of  Wolsey  in  a  more 
favorable  aspect.  It  was  not  until  after  he  had  paid  his  early  and  private 
tribute  of  devotion  at  the  shrine  of  Him  who  doth  dispose  and  govern  the 
hearts  of  princes,  that  Wolsey  resorted  to  the  business  of  that  world,  the 
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Society  will  not  long  permit  this  btogra^ical  sketdi  to  remaia  the 
only  one  on  its  list.  We  trust  it  will  hasten  to  hold  up  to  die  xe* 
spect  and  love  of  its  readers  the  characters  of  such  men  as  Bishop 
Wilson  and  Bishop  Heber.  That  k  will  d^ict  with  as  miaate 
a  pencil}  and  Mrith  colors  as  Yivid  as  hare  been  employed  in  diis  por^ 
trait  of  the  Cardinal,  the  rirtues  of  those  great  and  good  Prelates. 
The  primitive  and  paternal  goodness  of  Bishop  Wilson  watching orer 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  happiness  of  lus  Diocese,  and  exem]^- 
f  ying  in  bis  own  conduct  all  the  mild  and  steady  Yirtues  which  he 
preached  to  others,  will  form  a  useful  contrast  to  the  vices  of  the 
proud  Cardinal.  The  splendid  talents,  the  deep  devotion,  aod 
the  utter  abandonment  of  all  selfish  feeling,  which  led  Bishop 
Heber  to  resign  friends  who  loved  him  and  whom  he  bved  with 
no  common  aSection,  to  leave  wealth  and  honors,  not  in  prospect 
but  in  actual  possession,  for  the  most  arduous  duties  and  an  early 
grave,  would  offer  a  more  instructive  example  than  that  of  die 
luxurious  and  selfish  priest,  whose  actions  have  been  held  up  to 
our  just  contempt. 

Let  the  Biographers  of  the  Society  select  for  their  tiext  sketdf  of 
derical  qualities  the  virtues  of  some  churchman  of  ample  private 
fortune  and  considerable  personal  influence,  unconnected  with 
church  property  or  church  patronage,  devodng  his  talents,  his 
wealth,  and  his  time,  to  the  great  interests  of  humanity---eii- 
couraging  charitable  institutions  by  the  most  liberal  subscriptiooSi 
'—watching  over  them  with  the  most  sedulous  diligence — and,  in 
a  word,  forward  in  every  work  by  which  his  feQowTcreatures  may 
be  benefited.  Let  them  exhibit  nim  in  private  life  giving  a  steady 
example,  not  of  ascetic  or  fanatic  piety,  but  of  the  virtues  by 
which  mankind  are  benefited  and  their  Maker  and  Master  best 
obeyed. 

We  trust  the  biographer  of  the  Society  will  descend  still  lo^' 
in  the  scale  of  honor  if  not  of  usefulness— that  he  will  select  some 

^enjoyments  and  even  the  cares  of  which  render  such  a  preparatory  service 
but  too  requisite.  To  attend  the  performance  of  the  ordinary  mwst% 
merely,  might  have  been  deemed  by  the  Cardinal  a  customary  act  of  de^ 

.corum,  with  which  no  head  of  a  household  could,  with  proprietyi  dispenw* 
But  Wolsey,  not  sati»6ed  with  this  observance  onl^,  retired  within  his  do- 
set,  and  alone  with  his  chaplain,  a  man  of  learmng  and  of  veracity,  h^ 
went  through  his  daily  service;  nor  did  he,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
that  person,  retire  to  bed,  however  he  might  be  oppressed  with  fatigue  of 
body  or  anxiety  of  mind,  without  even  one  collect  omitted,  in  his  cuitefl>-' 
ary  aod  prescribed  devotions.'^  The  context  which  immcKKately  foUowi, 
describes  the  revels  and  masks  which  the  Cardinal  prepared  fiir  the  kioe^ 
amusement.— Xi/e  of  Cardinal  WoUey^page  13.  Surely  it  is,  the  duty  of* 
teacher  of  useful  knowlege  to  disMilve  rather  than. to  cement  those  ^ 
associations  of  the  respectable  and  contemptible,  which  ftwts  too  o^o  u 
in  the  mind. 
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▼iUage  pastor,  who,  aiter  dbtadning  sdmost  all  the  Ikerary  distinct 
tkms  of  hit  univeraity,  after  fiUing  all  its  most  important  offices, 
has  retired  to  an  obscure  hamlet,  which  proves  no  rusdc  abode 
of  innocence  and  happiness,  but  the  very  sink  of  profligacy  and 
brutality.  With  the  graphic  power  with  which  the  biognpher 
has  Scribed  the  vices  of  a  Inxurious  court,  he  will  find  no  diffi^ 
cnky  in  making  a  scene  of  low  debauchery,  violence  and  dishonesty 
present  to  our  minds.  -  May  he  be  equsdly  successful  in  describe 
ing  the  slow,  but  sure  progress  of  reform  effected  by  a  humble 
curate — his  ^ents,  manners,  and  above  all,  the  respectability  of 
hischaiacter  gradually  rallying  round  him  those,  who  have  re- 
tained any  thing  that  is  right  in  feeling  or  correct  in  conduct— 
the  slow,  but  sure,  increase  of  their  number,  as  kind  expostulation 
and  gentle  ot  sharp  reproofs  do  their  work — soon  the  churdi  no 
longer  deserted—^schools  established  and  frequented  and  the 
benefits  of  a  sound  discipline  (not  that  of  science  but  of  religion) 
making  its  way  from  the  school-room  to  the  cottage---at  length, 
even  we  hoary  sinner  shamed  out  of  committing  crimes  wmch 
his  children  have  been  taught  to  shun  and  condemn— that  bitterest 
of  all  reproofs  to  the  conscience  of  a  parent*  ^  We  will  leave  the 
Iriographer  to  fill  up  our  sketch,  assuring  him  that  in  every  point 
it  is  taken  from  reaUty,  and  that,  excepting  superiority  of  talent,  it 
vrill  be  found  realised  in  no  inconsiderable  number  of  parishes  in 
erery  part  of  the  kingdom*  The  labors  of  men  so.  useful  to  the 
Gonmmnity,  and  often  so  inadequately  supported,  surely  have  the 
highest  claims  to  the  notice  and  encouragement  of  a  Society  for  the 
diffusion  of  Useful  Knowlege. 

But  though  we  are  desirous,  both  for  the  sake  of  utility  and 
common  justice,  that  the  Society  should  put  forth  such  whole- 
some contrasts  to  the  example  it  has  given  of  the  vices  of  an 
ecdesbstic,  we  are  no  less  anxious  to  see  in  its  catalogue  titles  of 
some  Parallels  in  Biography.  Let  us  suggest  the  utility  of  a  life 
of  Mirabeau — a  man  of  extraordinary  talents  and  immense  energy 
of  mind — ^using  his  power  over  the  passions  of  the  lowest  to  me 
debasement,  and  eventually  the  destruction  of  the  higher  orders  o£ 
his  country— devoting  his  splendid  oratory  and  all  the  weight  of 
his  character  as  a  man  of  birth  and  education  to  that  one  object- 
dying  from  the  effects  of  a  reckless  debauchery  at  the  >ery  mo- 
ment, when,  apprehending  the  downfall  of  his  popularity,  he  was 
beginning  to  intrigue  for  the  continuance  of  his  power,  by  betray- 
ing those  through  whose  support  he  had  obtained  it. 

Nor  would  we  have  characters  like  that  of  La  Fayette  neglected 
by  the  society's  biographer.  We  would  wish  to  see  a  philosophi-^ 
cal  analysis  of  that  man's  mind,  who  bom  with  fair  talents  and 
having  obtained  from  education  elegant  manners,  a  rc^spectable 
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portion  of  information,  and  a  strict  integrity  of  purpose,  perrerted 
all  these  blessings  to  the  destractbn  of  himself  and  otiiers,  by  gir-i 
ing  way  to  an  enthusiasm,  which  ever  produces  an  effect  exactly 
opposite  to  what  it  intends,  by  acting  on  a  belief  that  unmixed 
good  can  be  secured  in  this  world  by  any  means,  or  that  good  of 
any  kind  or  degree  can  be  attained,  except  by  means  dictated  by 
that  sound  sense,  which  respects  not  only  the  wisdom  but  the 
prejudices— not  only  the  real  but  the  supposed  interests  ^f  men, 
and  by  so  doing  causes  the  latter  to  give  way  gradually,  bat 
surely,  to  the  former. 

The  society  may,  with  good  effect,  descend  even  lower  in  die 
objects  of  its  moral  anatomy.  It  wiU  do  well  to  lay  bare  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  that  class  of  men,  who,  dissatisfied  with 
the  order  of  Providence,  by  which  some  are  born  to  affluence  and 
power  as  some  to  health  and  strength,  and  others  to  poverty  aod 
a  humble  station  as  others  to  disease  and  weakness,  would  attempt 
not  a  possible  alleviation,  but  an  impossible  cure  of  the  evils  to 
which  flesh  is  heir.  Let  the  pen  of  the  biographer  describe  the 
folly  and  wickedness  of  those,  who  foster  the  pinings  of  envy,  die 
bitterness  of  hatred,  the  aspiiations  of  vanity,  in  a  word,  all  the 
turbulent  motbns  of  unfounded  disappointment  and  objectlen 
hope,  till  they  burst  forth  with  a  force  too  strong  to  be  repressed. 

Will  it  be  said  that  this  is  exaggeration  ? — that  no  such  issue  is 
contemplated,  far  less  intended  in  this  country  ?  The  answer  is 
obvious — that  neither  was  this  issiie  oontemfjated  nor  intended 
by  a  single  individual  m4io  wrote  in  die  French  Eocyclopedii* 
When  Bailly  and  Condorcet  composed  their  scientific  articles  for 
diat  work,  they  no  more  thou^t  of  destroying  the  millions  who 
feO  in  consequence  of  the  Revolution,  than  they  foresaw  that  one 
of  them  was  to  die  by  poison  and  the  other  on  die  scaffold  in  the 
course  of  the  tragedy  they  were  preparing.  I  will  not  believe  any 
one  so  selfish  as  to  answer  « the  world  will  last  our  time — let  the 
danger  be  on  our  children's  heads-^hat,  like  die  great  Aposde  of 
the  Revolution,  we  shall  be  carried  to  our  graiw  with  die  crown 
of  vanity  on  our  brow,  secure  that  •  the  end  is  not  yet.* "  This  is 
too  heartless,  too  senseless  for  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  £ng« 
Hshmen,  who  ever  look  forward  to  handing  down  their  Uessingt 
to  their  children's  children,  and  will  not  listen  to  the  cold  sdfish- 
ness  of  living  for  themselves.  Let  us  then  look  steadily  to  the 
consequences  of  our  actions,  whilst  they  may  yet  be  averted. 

Are  those,  who  are  doin^  all  in  their  power  to  disprove  Ae 
utility  of  the  universities,  the  clet^,  and  die  nugistracy  of  this 
country,  prepared  to  go  the  lengths  to  which  this  conduct  wffl 
eertamly  lead  them  ?  Are  they  ready  to  witness  the  struggles  rf 
the  French   Revolution   in  this  land?     And— good  God  I   for 
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whal  purpose  ?  That  the  ministert  of  the  king  majr  ipake  room 
forthe  ol4;arcby  of  the  faction  of  a  Duke  of  Orleans;  that  these  in 
ibeir  turn  may  yield  to  the  republicans  of  the  Gironde ;  that  these 
may  give  way  to  the  anarchists  of  the  Sections ;  that  thtse  may  be 
choked  in  their  own  blood  by  the  almost  «)ually  murderous 
Thermidoriens;  that  these  may  be  feebly  repressed  by  a  weak 
Directory  ^  and  that  the  oceans  of  blood  shed  by  them  all  may  at 
length  float  into  the  harbor,  where  it  would  be,  the  red  flag  of 
tyranny  to  be  hoisted  as  a  sign  to  the  nations. 

In  sober  and  utilitarian  seriousness,  can  we  hope  to  tread  the  very 
path  of  the  French  Reyolution,  and  not  arrive  at  the  same  end  ?  Is 
good  order,  property,  and  life  itself,  no  longer  subject  to  the  same 
dangers?  Is  man's  nature  changed  ?  is  the  chain  of  moral  conse* 
foences  altogether  broken  i  or  is  it  now  and  ever  true  that  qui  parti 
civiam  consulunt,  partem  negligunt,  rem  pemkiosissimam  in  cvti* 
tatem  inducunt,  seditionem  atque  discordiam. 
^  Will  it  be  pretended  that  there  is  not  in  the  unguarded  expres- 
iions  of  die  Verulam  relating  to  our  Saviour — ^in  the  accidental 
jtixta  position  of  the  theology  of  Swedenburg  and  the  scepticism 
of  Voltaire — in  the  coincidence  that  the  only  piece  of  biography 
yet  published  by  the  society  has  for  its  object  to  hold  up  the  vices 
of  an  ecclesiastic  to  indignation  and  contempt-*and  in  the  xasual 
opportunity  which  is  there  taken  to  confound  piety  ai>d  hypocrisy 
— will  it  be  pretended  that  in  all  these  there  is  not  a  resemblance 
to  the  conduct  of  the  French  Encyclopedists  at  least  sufficient  tQ 
route  suspicion  and  vigilance  P  Those,  who  would  require  stronger 
cridence,  should  remember  that  the  dai^ng  atheism  of  the  French 
mathematicians  and  the  deism  of  their  writers  on  metaphysics  is  not 
to  be  looked  for  in  our  times  and  country  from  any  author  who 
would  not  defeat  his  own  object.  Insidious  attacks  are  the  only 
ones  which  will  not  carry  with  them  their  own  remedy,  and  which 
we  cannot  thereforie  too  watchfully  guard  against. 

Let  us  say  a  few  words  about  another  coincidence^  namely,  the 
elusion  of  religion  from  the  London  University.  The  council 
^of  that  learned  body  refer  to  «  the  many  hundreds  of  young  men 
in  London,  who  come  from  the  country  for  the  sake  of  professional 
location  in  law  and  medicine,  who  have  no  guide  for  their  religious 
education  unless  they  find  it  in  relatives  or  friends  interested  in 
their  welfare.*'  The  council  must  be  speaking  of  the  young  men 
who  come  to  London  to  fit  themselves  for  the  lower  situations  in 
the  two  professions.  Now  we  should  argue  that  the  exception 
^ther  proves  than  disproves  the  rule  against  which  it  is  urged*  To 
adicule  religion  and  to  carp  at  the  institutions  of  their  country,  to 
tpeak  with  the  nu)st  unbounded  admiration  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  and 
unmeasured  contempt  of  the  leading  medical  men  who  have  op» 
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posed  himy  neither  argues  well  for  rectitude  of  principles,  nor  for 
correctness  of  conduct,  nor  for  decorum  of  manners ;  at  least  in 
the  opinion  of  those  who  consider  that  such  matters  are  of  more 
importance  dian  a  knowlege  of  sceptical  philosophy.  On  this  8ul>- 
ject,  indeedi  we  foresee  great  dianges  in  the  manly  and  steady  cba^ 
racter  of  our  citizens.  They  have  been  men  ot  high  principles^ 
of  pure  morals,  of  sound  sense, — but  nous  aurons  changes 
toute  cela.  Our  citizens  are  no  longer  to  regard  firm  integrity, 
but  to  cultivate  philosophical  views !  Our  women  are  no  longer  to 
be  distinguished  for  delicacy  of  mind  and  decorum  of  manners, 
but  are  to  dazzle  us  as  esprits  forts  I  Then  good-bye  to  English 
home  and  comfort,  and  welcome  the  chez  nous  of  a  Parisian  soir^. 
— ^Is  this  exaggeration  ?  Let  us  inquire  if  philosophical  manners 
were  at  all  more  favorable  to  happiness  than  philosophical  politics. 
Mannontel  will  give  us  his  experience,  and  it  was  considerable. 

£o  vivant  dans  un  monde  dont  les  moeurs  publiaues  sont  corrompues, 
il  est  difficile  de  ne  pas  contracter  au  moins  de  rinauleence  pour  certains 
vices  k  la  mode.  Uopinion,  reiemple,  les  s^uetioos  de  la  vanit6»  et  surtout 
Tatirait  du  plaisir,  alt^rent  dans  de  jeunes  ames  la  rectitude  du  seos  ia- 
time :  I'air  et  le  ton  leger  dont  de  vieux  libertins  saveot  touroer  en  bsdi« 
nage  les  scnipules  de  la  vertu,  et  en  ridicule  les  regies  d'une  honuetet6  de- 
licate,  font  quePon  s'accoutume  ^  ne  pas  jattaclier  une  s^rietise  importance. 
Ce  ^t  sur*tout  de  cette  oiollesse  de  conscience  que  me  gu§rit  moo  noufel 
$tat. 

Le  dirai-je  ?  il  faut  devcnir^re,  pour  juger  sainement  de  ces  vices  conta-. 
gieux  qui  attaquent  les  tnoeurs  dans  leur  source,  de  ces  vices  doux  et  perfides 
qui  portent  le  trouble,  la  faonte,  la  haine,  la  d6solation,  le  d^sespoir  dans  le 
•ein  des  families. 

Un  c^libatoire,  insensible  il  ces  afflictions  qui  lui  sont  ^trang^res,  ne  peose 
ni  aux  lurmes  qu'il  fera  repandre,  ni  aux  fureurs  et  aux  vengeances qu'ilal- 
lumera  dans  les  coeurs.  Tout  occup6,  comme  I'araignee,  h  tendre  ses  filets 
et  k  guetter  Tinstant  d'v  envelopper  sa  proie,  ou  il  retraiiche  de  sa  morale  le 
respect  des  droits  les  plus  saints,  ou  s'il  lui  en  revient  quelque  soufenir,  il 
les  regarde  comme  des  lois  tomb^es  en  desu6tude,  -  Ce  que  tant  d'autroi  se 

Sermettent  de  faire  ou  s'applaudisseiit  d'avoir  fait,  lui  paroit  sinon  legitime, 
u  moins  tr^s-excusable.    11  croit  pouvoir  jouir  de  la  licence  des  mceurs  du 
temps. 

Maia  lorsque  lui-m^me  il  s'est  mis  au  nombre  de  eeux  que  les  seductions 
d'un  adroit  corrupteur  peuvent  readre  roalbeureux  pour  toute  la  vie ;  lors- 
qu'il  voit  que  les  artifices,  le  langage  flatteur  et  aitra^ant  d'un  jeune  fat 
n'ont  qu'^  surprendre  ou  Tinnocence  d'une  fille,ou  la  foiblesse  d*une  femme, 
pour  desoler  le  plus  honn^te  homme,  et  lui-m^me  peut-^tre  unjour;  averti 
par  son  int6r6t  personnel,  il  sent  combien  Thbuneur,  la  foi,  la  saiotet^  das 
Qioeurs  conjugales  et  domestiques  sont  pour  uu  €poux,  pour  uo  |i^,d«s 
propri^i^s  mviolables;  et  c*est  alorsqu'll  voit  d'un  ceil  severe  ce qu*il  y^^ 
Cfriminel  et  de  honteux  dans  de  mauvaises  moeurs,  de  quelque  decoration  que 
)e  revSte  T^loquence,  et  sous  quelques  dehors  de  bienscance  et  d*honnctet6 
que  le  d^guiae  un  industrieux  ecrivain. — Memoires  dt  Marmonidy  vol.  iii. 

And  is  this  what  we  shall  have  in  exchange  for  our  religion  ? 
And  is  this  the  prospect  of  happiness  for  future  generations  ? 
When  die  Society  for  the  difiusion  of  Useful  Knowlege  shall  have 
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taken  the  place  of  the  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Christian 
Knowlege— 4iuand  je  serai  a  la  lanteme  y  rerrez  tous  plus  clair  ? 

Bat  eren  this  state  is  not  to  have  any  fixedness^  if  we  may  infer 
any  thing  from  history.  In  the  French  Revolution)  when  the  sneer 
was  soeered,  and  the  scoff  was  scoffed)  and  the  laugh  was  laughed^ 
and  the  spoils  of  the  prostrate  altars  had  been  paraded  in  obscene 
mockerT)  after  no  long  time  the  people  began  to  pine  for  the  com- 
forts of  religion)  and  to  feel  the  ?oid  of  an  unsatisfied  conscience; 
And  so  it  wiU  evet  be.  They  raised  indeed  their  altars  again,  but 
could  not  recall  the  misery  and  the  deaths  of  those  who  had  perished 
around  them. 

'  Many  of  the  objects  proposed  by  the  Society  for  the  diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowlege  are  so  desirable  in  themselyeS)  and  its  en-^ 
deavors  to  effect  them  so  respectable,  that  it  may  seem  invidious  to 
find  fault.  Surelv  it  is  desirable  that  the  better  educated  portion  of 
die  lower  orders  snould  be  furnished  with  innocent  and  useful  ob- 
jects with  which  to  occupy  its  attention ;  desirable)  indeed)  both 
for  its  own  happiness  and  the  peace  of  the  country)  which  must  be 
in  danger  of  disturbance  from  popular  energies  undirected  to  bene- 
ficial or  harmless  ends.  We  either  ought  to  have  taught  less,  or 
must  now  teach  more.  But  die  diffusers  of  a  knowleee)  useful  in 
itself)  will  make  it  not  onl^  useless  but  pemiciouS)  if  Uiey  conrei^ 
it)  either  directly  or  indtrecth/,  into  an  organ  for  alienating  the 
lower  orders  from  the  institutions  of  .their  country  in  church  and 
state.    No  diffusion  of  science  can  compensate  for  such  an  evil. 

To  take)  for  example)  no  higher  ground  than  that  of  worldly 
policy,  and  to  apply  it  only  to  a  single  instance)  namely)  that  of  our 
Churdi-establishment, — its  interests  are  too  closely  connected  with 
those  ofevery  order  in  the  sute  to  permit  their  being  separated 
from  the  body-politic  without  a  degree  of  violence)  which  will  give 
a  shake  to  the  frame  of  society  from  which  it  will  not  recover)  till 
it  has  been  regenerated  out  ot  the  chaos  of  revolution.  And  what 
benefits  are  to  be  sought  at  diis  fearful  risk  ?  Are  they  such  as 
cannot  be  secured  without  running  the  hazard  ?  On  the  contrary )- 
fliey  are  the  very  benefits  to  which  the  clergy  have  been  long  and 
steadily  leading  the  people.  Who  was  it  diat  enabled  die  lower 
orders  to  derive  instrucdon  from  the  tracts  of  the  Society  for  the 
diffuuon  of  Useful  Knowlege?  Would  not  the  same  teachers 
eventq^y  have  increased  their  parish  libraries  Mrith  books  contain-* 
itig  sud^infocmadon  as  the  wants  of  their  parishioners  dictated  ? 
Are  we  to  be  told  that  such  books  did  not  exist  before  die  tracts 
of  the  society  were  published)  whilst  the  volumes  of  Ferguson  and 
Mrs.  Marcett)  &c.  are  in  our  hands  i  Or)  if  they  had  not  existed) 
diat  the  clergy  could  not  have  written  diem  ?  Are  there  no  lec- 
tures on  die  sciences  in  our  Universides  from  which  they  might 
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deriTe  such  knowlege»  even  supposing  them  to  be  as  ignorant  at 
theif  friends  of  the  Westminster  would  represent  them  T 

Are  not  the  men  who  fill  our  professorships  in  the  various 
branches  of  philosophy  always  the  soundest^  in  manv  instances  the 
most  distinguished,  men  of  science  in  the  Ungdom  r  Even  in  the 
popular  sciences  of  geology  and  political  economy  are  our  Umverw 
sities  excluded  from  the  best  means  of  information,,  or  have  tfaey 
not  mstructors  in  this  as  in  every  other  division  of  moral  wisdom 
and  physical  science,  under  whose  directions  popular  tracts  nught 
easily  be  composed  ? 

If  there  is  one  piece  of  charlatanry  (it  is  impossible  to  give  it  a 
more  respectable  appellation)  more  disgustms  than  anotli^,  it  is 
the  constant  attempt  to  transfer  the  sciences  »om  our  Universities 
to  our  metropolis— as  if  mbral  wisdom  will  not  florish  best  under 
the  discipline  of  Arbtotle,  and  physical  science  be  best  cukit ated 
by  the  study  of  Newton  I — as  if  the  University,  which  is  often 
supposed  to  be  least  devoted  to  thesciences>did  not  number  amoi^ 
her  professors  one  of  the  most  ttisttnguished  geologists  and  of  de 
ablest  political  economists  of  the  time.  Men  of  whom  we  may 
aay»  in  the  words  of  Cicero,  that  they  eminently  possess  xlfaun  so* 
entiam  ut  ex  iis  rebus  quarum  ars  nonduin  est  astern  cfficere  pos- 
atnt*  I  mention  these  sciences  in  particular,  because  they  are 
comparatively  of  a  late  growth,  and  therefore  most  exposed  ts 
lieglect,  were  Oxford  as  careless  of  modern  knowlege  as  she  is  so 
often  ckscribed« 

Nor  is  there  anv  thing  in  the  execution  of  the  society's  tracts, 
toi  dttcourage  the  nope,  I  will  not  merely  say  of  competing  with, 
but  of  superseding  them  (if  this  duty  is  forced  on  the  friends  of  good 
order)  by  others  better  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  people^  Any  one 
conversant  with  the  business  of  teaching  must  be  aware  that  thry 
are  too  concise  and  too  synthetical.for  a  mind  unaccustomed  to  a 
process  of  reasoning,  to  follow  with  such  facility  as  to  make  study 
a  pleasure.  That  which  is  a  very  good  and  even  simple  compen* 
dium  makes  a  very  poor  introductory  work  for  the  generality  of 
readers ;  though  minds  accustomed  to  dose  and  consecutive  reasoi^ 
ing  may  find  it  the  very  best. 

In  wliat  I  have  said  on  the  subject  of  education,!  trust  the  reader 
has  not  detected  a  desire  of  being  busy  without  an  adequate  oUect*' 
Detesting  the  character  of  the  incendiary,  who  makes  hfltetf  ct 
importance  by  stirring  a  strife  which-  but  lof  Jtts  n^Htj^tfint 
would  have  been  extinguished  in  its  own  ashes,  andiully  acknow- 
leging  the  expediency  of  giving  die  middle  and  lower  orders  inoo^ 
cent  and  useful  objects  on  which  to  employ  their  faculties— eren 
believing  the  inquiries  of  the  physical  sciences  best  fitt^  for  the 
attainment  of  this  object — ^I  yet  dread  the  lessons  with  which  they 
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may  be  united.  If  the  diffusers  of  science  will  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  promoters  of  Christian  knowlege,  striYing  neither  in 
policy  nor  religion  at  ought  beyond  human  nature^  but  at  the  degree 
of  excellence  which  practice,  and  not  theory,  warrants  us  to  expect, 
and  human  happiness,  in  such  measure  as  we  are  permitted  to 
enjoy  it,  will  be  the  result.  But  let  us  beware  how  we  separate 
the  education  of  the  middle  and  lower  orders  from  religion  and 
the  government  of  the  country.  Hitherto  they  have  happily  been 
united.  How  long  they  may  so  continue  is  a  question  of  the 
deepest  importance. 

I  am, 
My  dear  Hughes, 

Yours,  affectionately, 

J.  P.  POTTER. 
Kennwgtott, 
March  2^,  1828. 


p.  S.-— On  reading  what  I  have  written,  when  it  is  too  late  to 
correct  faults  in  style,  the  recurrence  of  we  for  /  strikes  me  as 
likely  to  give  my  readers  a  false  impression.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  them  that  the  above  pages  were  not  written  for  a  review, 
nor  does  the  plural  pronoun  express  either  the  authority  or  assist, 
ance  of  a  friend.  It  only  expresses  the  unwillingness  of  an  obscure 
individual  to  appear  to  dictate  to  his  readers,  and  his  endeavor 
to  avoid  this  by  sometimes  assuming  their  assent  to  what  he  thought 
could  not  fail  of  obtaining  it. 


END   OF    NO.   LVII. 
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THE  DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE  TO  LORD  KENYON, 

Mt  dear  Lord,  Sept  18. 

That  I  did  not  answer  your  first  appeal  has  been  a  aufficient- 
reproach  to  me;  I  should  be  ashamed  of  myself  if  I  could  see 
your  second^  without  making  a  public  aTowal  of  my  eiHire  con«f 
cnrrence  in  your  aentimentSf  and  that  I  heartily  back  your  spiciledi 
sqtpeal  to  our  fellow  Protestants  of  the  British  empire.  i 

I  am  not  more  given  to  dilation  with  my  pen  than  I  am  by  word: 
of  mouth ;  I  never  use  either  but  by  (Compulsion ;  arid  if  I  cciold 
now  consciemiously  avoid  the  labor  and  the  conse<(uent  discomfort,^ 
I  have  every  inclination  and  every  motive  but  one  for  consulting 
my  ease,  and  indulging  in  that  privacy  which,  perhaps,  may  be 
OKMt  congenial  to  me.  Such  a  course,  however,  consistently  with 
what  I  conceive  to  be  my  duty,  I  cannot  find  it  within  me  to 
pursue.  I  must  embark  in  the  same  vessel  with  you,  and  sink  or 
swim  in  our  endeavor  to  preserve  the  religion  which  we  love^ 
the  constttutbn  which  we  reverence. 

In  your  own  emphatic  words,  I  painfully  confess  that  we  do- 
**  live  in  times  when  every  man  who  values  principles  should  de« 
pend  op  his  own  exertions,  and  not  on  those  of  princes,  prelates* 
nobles,  politicians,  or  parliament.''  It  is  but  too  true  that  such  is, 
in  reality,  the  case;  or,  in  other  words,  that  if  we  wish  to  pre- 
serve our  religion  and  our  laws,  each  must  use  his  individual 
Ewer  to  defeml  preventively  or  absolutely  the  constitution  which, 
has  sworn  to  preserve  inviolable  in  church  and  state.    It  may 
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soand  fin^lr  in  a  republican  ear  to  be  told  that  all  are  bouid  to 
participate  m  the  management  of  the  national  interestt »  and  that 
the  will  of  the  people  shotild  direct  the  afiairs  of  the  conntry.  I 
cannot  sabtcribe  to  such  dangerous  doctrine  as  a  maxim ;  I  see 
the  mischief  of  a  popular  assumpdon  of  the  executiTe^  and  I  woukl^ 
if  I  could,  avoid  it ;  but,  unfortunately,  we  have  no  choice  now — 
we  are  driven  into  a  comer,  and  we  must  either  make  a  desperate 
efibrt  to  preserve  our  constitution  or  lose  it  ahogether.  Deserted 
or  unsupported  by  those  in  power,  we  see  ourselves  on  the  brink 
of  ruin ;  and  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  we  can  orwittignominiously 
abandon  our  sacred  duty,  and  basely  yield  either  to  our  betrayers 
or  our  enemies? 

An  appeal  to  the  nation  is  our  only  resource — it  must  be  made  \ 
and  the  voice  of  the  nation  must  decide  whether  Protestantisoi  or 
Popery  shadl  prevail ;  whether,  bv  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  our 
forefathers,  we  will  maintain  tne  Protestant  ascendancy  which 
their  practical  wisdom  established  for  us  |  or  whether,  to  omr 
eternal  shame,  to  our  certain  punishment,  we  will  see  the  Jesoita 
triumphant,  and  the  idolatnuis  worship  of  Papists  openly  daqdayed 
throughout  this  now  Protestant  land.  In  short,  the  nation  must 
decide  «f  hether  these  kii^doms  Aall  be  at  onoe  the  cradle  and  the 
citadel  of  Protestantism  and  real  liberty,  or  the  hot-bed  of  Popery^ 
nmh  its  scarlet  train  of  memal  and  pottricat  despotism* 

We  «ie  now  arrived  at  the  period  when  we  art  coaipelM  » 
judge  and  act  feroovselvesi^  die  base  and  mddose  are  helm  nt^ 
omrcheioeanietbemadei  we  m«st  now  deckle  whether  we  "wM 
range  oursehres  wttk  Pvoteatants  or  Papists  n  In  thai'  we  ^ett 
serve  God  or  mammon* 

Nothing  is  to  be  expecud  from  pariaamenl^  beosMne  aoddng'  Is 
to  be  done  by  die  govemmettt ;  nothing  is  te  be  done  by  A« 
government,  becane  neutrality^  conciliation,  and  modem  Hbe- 
raKty  are  still  mUng  the  deliberadons  of  the  caUnet.  Tboethe 
honesty  and  virtuous  fiseHng  for  which  this  oovatry  has  long  been 
renowned  are  decreed  to  M  neutfaliBed  and  deadened }  religlots 
and  aaorality,  principle,  patriotism,  and  the  boasted  constiCMCMii 
afe  doomed  to  peridifiom  steer  maiceiUieii* ' 

But  will  our  fellow  Protestants  coosmtt  this  suidde?  Wfafia 
the  nation  KslJess,  apalhedo,  and  dead,  to  evevy  patricxic  impalee  i 
Why  tnre  virtue  and  vice,  right  and  wrongs  mdgsniated  asit  m^^ 
mi  BO  blended  together,  diat  die  one  and  the  odier  poseess  ^m 
equal  vak»?  or  ratbet  I  should  covreet  mTuetf,  e«d  say,  wbf  aert^ 
tfab^adqalitieepredoaMant?  wbv  ate  die  UMiesit  andr  noUest 
attributes  of  buman  natvre  outraged  by  a  pMsmfted  suboMbirt0 
bad  flKaeureS)  vielens  systems,  and  detsstabts-  priKi|Aeg^  The 
cause,  I  feai*,  may  be  thos  explained.    For  yMra  past  the  g»* 
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veiBPtot  of  ihe  CG%ntty  huxe  thohic^  ii  bliadiy  totklo^  add 
obstmately  to  perseyere  in»  a  tyaiera  of  neutrality  which  has 
gradually  produoed  the  modt  deadly  eTil  that  can  befall  a  nation--' 
a  loss  of  principle.  It  k  in  vain  to  Bay  that  thi^  or  that  cause  haa 
produced  this  or  that  bad  effeett  that  the  march  of  tmelteot,  the 
spread  of  knowlege^  or  philosophy,  or  Ubendity»  or  auy^  of  thole 
jargonic  explicativesi  ihe  very  sound  of  whichmalcey  the  heart  siak^ 
have  brought  the  nation  into  its  present  state  ^  it  m  ndt  so^-^w« 
must  put.tho.saddlf  oti  the  right  hofse^  and  I  asacrr  epenly  that 
the  government  has  done  the  work  The^  nny»  indeed^  hav« 
hei^  a  predisposition  to  (hifse  delusive  tfieoariesont^  part  ol  some 
restless  speculators  $  but  to  the  government  betengs  the  biama^ 
an4  ibe  gov^mme!n|  must  bear  it* 

.  In  1907  the  voice  of  the  nation  rejected  an  adaainisliratioo^ 
strong  iQ  talent)  but  weak  in  the  possession  of  the  puhKo  oonft* 
denot.  An  overwhelming  feeling  confirmed  the  power  of  ita 
auccessor,  wfaieh  waa  proudly  and  triumi^ias^  favored  bj  po- 
pular  support,  becaii^  it  was  supposed  to  be  purely  Protestant  to 
b^.  pledged  to  oppose  Poperjy  and  to  support  tho  national  sdbctiona^ 
the  national  intexeats*  NoUy  and  most  beneficially  did  tfaie 
administratiott  exeoute  ita  duty,  opjKxung  Poperv,  nphcUing 
Protestanti^aai  supporting  the  national  intereats^  eneriihittg;  tfaa 
established  reUgioo^  tnooMagmg  national  morality  as  well  by  m 
-eiumple  as  by  its  oate,  bokUy  defending  the  conatstotion,  and 
jpiresenring  it  uninyvuffd  in  clnsrch  or  state  from  die  united  .attaeoks 
of  daogerottsandideaperate  nteni-  and,  abovO'  all  things^  kseptng 
ibia  le^ing  object  in  view  fthafc  it  Js  the  duty  of  a  government  to 
act  towards  the  nation  as  a  good  father  of  a  family  wotild^aat 
towards  his  family,  na^^y*  by  tlie  ^atabfiahaMnl  of  puMio  vidtue 
founded  oil  public  principle.  The  admirable  Perceval  kdew 
well  by  experience,  and  thus  foresaw,  that,  because  it  is  worthleaa^ 
nothing  can  be  laatmg  that  is  not  founded  on  principled  virtue  | 
ibat  no  natdon  can  eilidiiro  and  proqier  without  it:  that  odiet 
nattona  had  suifiilred  ibe  toreresa  vetributive  justiee  for  their 
mMmsA  cnmea^  and  that  we  ovidentiy  owed  our  comparai^te 
exemption  from  the  hdrrora  which  the  ^vkie  vmigeance  pouved 
on  those  devoted  eotmtrie^  to  our  own  comparative  exemption 
from'tfae.vicea  and  cormptioD:  which  prevailed  in  them.  Taking 
foi^lvs  mottff  that  honesty  is  the  heat  polioy,  the  stvatghtforwaiftfi 
ioteUjigftlo,  and  defined  poUoy  of  the  nunistsr  gained  the  applavae 
fWi%  olhiar  opponents  ;^  wUlatihia  frieikb^  stne  of  his  snpport  a|id 
CMdnragement  in  theiri  eadeavdr  to  promote  hia  genepausmieasurts 
CfldT  tfaia  pid>lic  wdtfaK^,  acted  wtdi  apirit^  unk»#nasi.<kMeifidaneti 

Thna^Wf  oontinafid  hlesaed  with  an  admiaistastiQtt ^riMchamod 
aak  known- principles,  until  in  Jai2  the  same  hand  wiich  depntred 
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Biff.  Percerftl  of  life  •tungutslied  jd«o  tke  light  of  tlie  tdniini* 
tnition*  We  lost  our  yirtuotts,  eaienipkiry,  and  higblf -gibei 
minister^  and  froin  that  time  oar  moral  ctecline  coouneooed*  Tbea 
began  the  accursed  system  of  liberaliam)  iieatrality»  and  omicUia* 
tkm — right  and  wrongs  virtue  and  Yicei  the  friend  and  the  enemy 
of  his  country,  were  to  be  confiaunded— -distinctions  were  to  he 
leTeUed-*-*all  was  to  bend  to  expediency!  and  principle  most  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  policy. 

Could  any  one  mistake  what  woiUd  be  the  sure  conseqaence  of 
aoch  a  vile  system  i  Assuredlyt  as  it  has  happenedi  it  would  ftdlow 
that  the  country  would  be  gndnally  demoralised.  What  before 
aaemed  odious  or  immorali  no  longer  disgusted }  all  ancient  in* 
stitutions  began  to  be  considered  as  rubbish ;  history  as  ao  ^ 
aknaneck ;.  experience  was  to  be  cast  away ;  all  that  ia  Talu^le 
to  US'  waa  to  be  Tilified#  derided,  and  trampfed  oni  and  fipaUj^ 
liheraiity  enthroned  itself  in  the  chief  seat  to  iniuenoe>  and  dl- 
xeobed  the  counsels  of  the  nation.  The  country  now  found  ittaV 
WMhout  guides,  although  it  had  a  goveramem  i  the  h^h  offioes 
were  filled,  it  is  true,  but  not  by  goremors.  The  executive  was 
ia  odier  hands.  Instead  of  resisting  innovation,  they  yielded  to 
it  ^instead  of  kadbg  public  opinion,  they  bowed  to  its  xouniesv> 
iek ;-  and  thus  quackeify,  dece^  and  hollow  pretension  gained  ao 
jnuohstrengdi,  that  their  opponents  were  almoet  obliged  to  hide 
thbir^diminished  heads.  Then  followed  (the-  effi^rts  of  this  coo- 
temptible  system.  The  depraved,  the  disaiededy  aad  the  i$^ 
tiptnienalad,'  are  always  the  most  noisy  and  turbulent*  Iliey 
clamored;  they  made  themselvea  to  be  heard ^  finding- their 
attnengih,  and  presumii^  on  thenr  acquired  consequence,  fthey 
artfully  contrived,  thvough  the  admmisttataony  in  fa€t,*to  rale,lfa^ 
atate;  and  the  administration,  preferring  place  and  inreap^Mib^ 
ttranquiUity :  to  a  noble  rejection  of  either,  when  principle  i$*«sft 
striEB^  anfered  our  constitutional  exeelleAce,  and  all  that  has  h^ 
hicberto  deemed  most  sacred  or  most  valuable,  4o  peii$t%  fer  ^«l^ 
ofeacoiaragemetttand  protection;  whilst  the  designing  libeplift 
gioneil  iaUs  auccess,  and  cfauoUed-  at  the  impeadiog  «nii£9«t»i|fs 
whichfae  waU knew  would  result  fireoa  such  a  total  rqvcdoipMa 
the  government  and  consritutiaa  of  tfa«  couotryw  *  *  -  .  >rV- 
•  /i^have  endeavored,  aa  mudi  as  posriUei  tf>  abfaveviaf97and 
eompesa  Aob  dcacriprion  into  die  aaaalleat  cooapass  ;capiB^49|Me 
wiiUjan  imeUigiUe  sftatenmit  of  my  view  of  this  ioa9di3c^.rf!ii^ 
Uilpehsonr'iriieioe'efror  lietiwe  may  eDrrte(«9efhsws^^9($(9p 
et^ '  l*hafe.«>di^guiiedly,stated>w|lvifcl«oneewss  »,^ii^(mB99 
gnfmA^  and  tnatuaariona  and  X  ^e  ier  rtbte;  Jtm^o^.^mf^Vf^ 
to  akeichdny^imwtfif  ^cauaetaadtefleit  lUf^^-tl^^mMtfipfa-^p. 
>  1  ah^  oMitiatt^laitheaoiMunanti  and  pi609e<j$t<f^,(V)ie  ta.tlie 
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tiMvgb  of  rtlinktry  in  January  last.  Evttj  heart  b#at  wid»  high 
expectaetion^eveiy  patriot  rejoiced  in  the  anticipated  appoint^ 
ment  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  the  head  of  afiairs*  The 
lover  of  his  country^  fondly  hoped  that  the  time  had  at  last  ar- 
rived when  an  end  would  be  put  to  the  hateful  system  of  liberalism^ 
neutrality,  and  conciliation ;  he  made  sore  that  the  high  character 
^hich  had  formerly  distiaguished  the  nation  would  be  recovered  | 
and  that,  in  the  place  of  national  demoralmtion,  a  new  system 
would  be  establidied,  calculated  to  restore  the  national  enex^gy^ 
by  an  tmdeviating  rectitude  of  principle,  the  character  of  whidt 
would  be  stamped  by  the  uncompromising  character  of  the  go- 
vermnent.  We  all  know  how  the  remit  fulfilled  our  ansioua 
expectations* 

The  last  session  of  parliament  I  consider  to  have  beea  hf 
far  the  most  disastrous  of  any  in  the  memory  of  man ;  it  was 
pre-eminently  stained  by  liberalising  religion— and  thie  I  believe 
mm  my  conscience  to  be  a  fatal  stab  to  the  established  church, 
as  well  as  to  the  peace  of  the  country  and  the  existence  of  Ae 
constiturion. 

By  an  utter  dereliction  of  principle  we  have  sought  to  appease 
those  who  are  actuated  by  no  principle  but  a  hatred  of  ordef^^we 
thus  depresff  and  disgust  our  most  valuable  friend»*— we  invest 
our  enemies  with  the  power  taken  from  our  friends— and,  to  fill 
up  the  measure  of  our  misd<mig,  we  ofiend  owt  God  in  the  die- 
owtiing  of  Christismtty. 

'  I  simply  ask,  if  we  desert  our  Qod,  will  he  not  desert  us— ^will 
he  not  be  avenged  on  such  a  nation  as  this  ? 

An  inaction  totally  inexplicable  possesses  the  government* 
We  see  rebellion  stalk  through  the  land  with  impunity— ccnd- 
liarion  still  reigns  in  our  councils*  The  Popish  associarion,.  day 
after  day,  audaciously  asserts  its  omnipotence,  and  prodaims  aloud 
that  It  will  yield  to  no  other  authoritv*  One  of  their  members*- 
a  fellow  who  years  since  deserved  to  be  hanged  for  his  treasoor^ 
has,  dirough  this  means,  been  chosen  to  sit  in  a  British  parliametity 
alAowfa  a  Papists  Itineiant  Popish  demagogues  are  roaming 
tfiiit>ugh  the  country,  spoutmg  sedition  and  treason;  and  vrho 
offers  the  slightest  opposition  to  all  this  i    No  one. 

What,  I  ask,  is  to  prevent  traitors  from  rising  in  every  mai&et- 
^laee  of*  every  town  oif  Great  Britain,  to  vomit  forth  their  pestilent 
rarangu^s  ?  or  are  such  wretches  only  t»  be  allowed  this  exclusive 
jirivilege  in  Ireland  i  Shamo^  shame  on  the  government  whioh 
^lilti  for  an  hoor^  for  a  minute,  permit  -such  dangevous  excesses  to 
be  ptadSsed  with  Mind  inipunity  I  I  am  unwilling  to  inculpate 
our  chief  mimster,  because  I  fataid  rested  my  Jasv  principal  kipe  on 
him;  my  expectatioa  was,  that  Nelson's  memoraUr  recomUfien- 
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datk>n  woukl  not  be  iost  on  Vhm^  and  that  Eoghind  would  tee 
him,  at  all  rMcs,  and  under  all  circumstanced,  do  his  dutj.  Let 
us  hope  that  a  mistaken  view  has  alone  led  him  into  so  rast  an 
error*  But  when  this  error  is  exposed,  it  will  be  unpardonable, 
it  will  be  criminal,  if  the  remedy  be  not  instantly  applied. 

In  the  midst  of  this  tremendous  storm  and  danger  of  shipwreck 
we  are  told  not  to  fear,  that  we  have  men  for  our  ministers  who 
will  guard  us  from  all  danger.  I  maj  be  called  a  Terr  timid 
piariner,  but  I  cannot  prerent  myself  from  crying  out ;  I  loudly 
assert  that  the  ship  is  in  the  utmost  danger,  and  as  yet  the 
helmsman  has  done  nothing  Ttstblj  to  preserve  it ;  the  murmurs 
of  a  portion  of  the  crew  have  burst  mto  open  mutiny ;  and  nothing 
but  the  prompt  energy  of  the  captain,  or  the  united  efibrts  of  the 
rebiainder  of  the  crew,  can  save  it  from  destruction. 

Figure  apart,  imminent  danger  is  at  the  door  of  the  constitution ; 
fomethine  must  instantly  be  done,  or  it  may  be  destroyed.  We 
must  no  k>nger  wait  in  expectation  of  tardy  assistance,  we  must 
act  for  ourselves;  and  if  the  ministers  will  co-operate  with 
us,  so  much  the  better ;  but  we  must  not,  we  will  not,  be  sacri-^ 
ficed. 

We  are  assured  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  true  to  our 
causej  but  that  he  dares  not  to  act  of  himself — that  he  wishes  to 
b#  backed  by  popular  support.  I  am  quite  billing  to  believe  that 
he  does  continue  true  to  the  Protestant  cause,  and  to  the  pre- 
servation of  those  interests  which  are  as  dear  to  us  as  fife  itself; 
but  if  be  be  true,  wherefore  this  unaccountable  inaction  t  We 
know  that  he  must  be  fearless ;  but,  if  fearless,  how  can  it  be 
etphified  that  be  dares  not  to  act  on  his  own  ministerial 
responsibility,  but  requires  the  popular  aid  to  attempt  that  whidi 
is  peculiarly  the  duty  of  the  executive  ?  '  '         \ 

■  if  my  positions  are  as  true  as  I  firmly  believe  them  to  be,  tb^' 
indeed  have  I  made  out  a  case  of  extremity,  and  it  is  high  tfakie 
that  the  nation  should  bestir  itself,  and  do  that  for  itsdif  WlJch 
Others  either  fear  or  refuse  to  do  for  it. 

Let  the  nation  look  forward  a  little  to  the  future ;' IM  it  eon^ 
sider  what  must  very  ^rtly  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
present  frightful  state  of  thbgs;  it  will  then  see  the  danger 
which  stares  us  In  the  face ;  and  if  it  is  desirous  of  preserving 
our  glorious  constitution »  of  upholdirtg  religion,  of  maintahting 
the  laws,  rights,  and  liberties  of  our  country,  so  as  in  some  mea- 
sure to  merit  the  favor  of  God  and  man,  then^  I  would  say,  let  the 
nation  arouse  from  its  lethargy ;  let  it  stand  forth  in  the  panoplj 
of  its  natural  excellence;  let  it  declare  its  intentions;  let  it 
demand  that  the  Popish  association  shall  be  instantly  annihilated; 
let  it  demand  that  the  voice  of  treason  shall  be  stifled;  let  it 
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demand  that  all  Popish  establiahments  of  whatever  nature,  whe- 
ther Jesuits'  colleges  or  monasteries,  &c.  &c.  shall  be  imme- 
diately abolished;  let  them  demand  that  no  Roman  Catholics 
shall  Tote  at  elections ;  and  finally,  let  them  require  a  full  and 
undisputed  Protestant  ascendancy  within  these  realms. 

This,  however,  must  not  be  delayed;  time  presses,  and  the 
enemy  is  at  the  gate  ;  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  nation  should 
be  heard  in  a  tone  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  our  invaluable 
constitution  will  be  safe  against  her  most  inveterate  enemies, 
whether  secret  or  avowed* 

Tou,  my  dear  Lord,  have  manfully  sounded  the  warning 
trumpet ;  you  have  ably  appealed  to  oUr  Protestant  countrymen  ; 
I  trust  that  they  will  as  manfully  answer  to  the  call.  They  must 
unite  in  Protestant  associations  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other ;  and  as  parliament  is  not  sitting,  they  should  address 
their  Protestant  king;  and  may  God  protect  our  country^  and 
prosper  their  patriotic  exertions ! 

I  have  thus  endeavored,  very  imperfectly,  I  admit,  to  describe 
my  notions  on  this  momentous  subject.  I  have  written  freely ; 
why  should  I  not  ?  Some  one  must  speak  out ;  my  duty  and  my 
interest  compel  me  to  conceal  nothing,  and  in  this  respect  I  acquit 
myself  of  any  deficiency.  I  have  extenuated  where  I  could  do  so 
with  propriety ;  I  have  set  down  nought  in  malice  or  hostility^ 
for  I  entertain  none.  Perilous  times  require  strong  remedies  and 
home  troths  i  you  will  perceive  that  I  have  not  flinched  from 
vsconunending  the  one,  and  sta^g  the  other.  I  am  well  aware 
that  in  doing  this  I  am  subjecting  myself  to  severe  animadversiona; 
but  I  am  hmdless  of  consequences  to  myself,  if  I  may  ever  so 
slightly  benefit  the  j^reat  cause  which  is  at  stake.  My  anxiety 
also  to  prove  my  grautnde  to  you  by  answering  to  your  appeal 
bas  been  an  additional  incitement ;  and  thus  I  have  been  doubly 
«q[ed  forward  to  the  completion  <^  my  unpleasant  task. 

I  hate  been  led  into  far  greater  length  than  I  at  first  con- 
templated ;  and  it  is  now  fit  that  I  should  assure  you  of  the  esteem 
with  which 

I  am,  my  dear  Lord, 
Very  sincerely  and  faithfully  yours^ 

NEWCASTLE. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kenyon. 
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MARTIN  STAPYLTON,  ESQ. 

TO 

THE  DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 

LONDON:— 1828. 


Mt  Lord  Duke, 

I  OBSERVE  in  diis  day's  Morning  Chronicle  your  Grace's  desceot 
into  the  arena  of  political  controversy  not  by  speeches  in  thui 
House  of  which  you  are  an  hereditary  member— -but  br  a  letter  to 
Jiord  Kenyon,  containing  the  most  unmeaning  oomplamts  on  tbe 
fancied  outrages  of  our  constitution,  and  the  most  rash  and  daa- 
gerous  counsels  for  a  confederacy,  which,  if  generally  adopCe4» 
^ould  separate  our  Sister  Kingdom  from  the  throne  of  tfaeae 
realms. 

Ton  demand  the  Protestant  ascendancy  to  be  supporteiL 
Wterein  does  the  legitimate  ascendancy  of  our  Protestant  chun^ 
exhftit  proofs  of  decay,  and  in  what  respect  does  it  require  the 
aid  c^  continued  persecution  to  sustain  it  ?  The  doctrinc^s  of  the 
Reformation  are  the  leading,  and  the  only  doctrines  which  4fae 
ilignitaries  of  our  ecclesiastical  policy  acknowlege.  The  rights 
of  those  dignitaries  hare  increased  with  revolving  years*  .Tib^^r 
twttmes  are  more  abundant  at  present  than  at  any  prec^djii^ 
period  \  and  die  fines  on  the  renewal  of  leases  are  so  eniiaq;^  ni 
to  be  almost  oppressive  on  those  who  hold  estates,  by  churoh 
figures,  which  I  am  happy  to  say  I  do  not.  ^.t 

Proficiency  in  studies  and  piety  in  conduct  as  well  as  .hjg)»  biftib 
hifve  advanced  those  dignitaries  to  the  highest  offices  i  aii4iPf^ 
one  is  heard  to  complain  when  an  amiable  archbishop  leaves,  a#)Cis 
repotted,  200,0001.  to  his  relatives,  and  his  options  to  ^s  3U^ci?9SQfW> 

Two  brethren  eminent  for  pietv  and  learning  have  lately  M^^ 
promoted  to  the  episcopal  bencn.  Does  your  Qraoe  sjupfffy* 
that  either  of  these  men,'  so  peculiarly  selected  without  iKtroK^ 
patronage,  hav^  a  latent  attachment  to  the  errors  of  Kqto^;  9^ 
surely  to  such  men  in  preference  to  the  Brunswick  di^oa.  jon^ 
may  cheerfuHy  confide  the  safety  of  the  Protestant  cb|»c^* 
M<il:eover,  without  depreciation  of  your  Grace's  talents  Sot  onar 
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ttoversy)  yon  might  hare  left  your  cause  to  the  secretary  of  state, 
Mr.  Peel,  who  since  Februanr  last  has  been  so  devoted  to  the 
anticipation  of  the  triumphs  of  No  Popery,  that  he  views  witliout 
horror,  perhaps  with  complacency,  the  immurement  from  comfort 
friends  and  lawyers  of  those  lesser  criminals  in  debt  the  humble 
debtors  of  the  county  of  Sussex,  in  the  jail  at  Horsham. 

As  your  Grace  is  not  contented  with  all  these  safeguards  to 
the  Protestant  ascendancy,  nox  with  your  own  exUbition  of  elo- 
quence as  a  peer,  and  the  influence  of  some  dozen  members 
with  which  you  favor  the  British  House  of  Conunons  to  support 
your  patronage'  of  that  ascendancy,  permit  me  till  more  powerful 
pens  extinguish  the  hopes  which  the  intolerant  may  derive  from 
your  letter,  to  controvert  some  of  its  unconstitutional  principles, 
and  particularly  most  solemnly  to  asseverate  in  contradiction  to 
your  Grace,  that  the  ^^mll  of  the  people  should  direct  the  qffmts 
tf  the  country r  It  was  by  that  "  will,"  and  for  the  welfare  of 
the  people  alone,  that  the  present  dynastv  of  our  beloved  monarch 
was  permitted  to  fill  the  throne  which  tneir  predecessors,  not  only 
by  predilection  for  Popery,  but  by  their  love  of  tyranny  disgraced; 
and  from  which,  by  the  mere  *<  will  of  the  people,  under  tho 
blessing  of  God,  diey  were  most  deservedly  cashiered. 

If  the  time  should  ever  come  when  a  scion  of  the  house  of 
Brunswick  shall  view  with  contempt  the  will  of  the  people,  and 
disregard  their  welfare  by  practical  tyranny,  he  will  cease  to-  be 
the ' chosen  monarch  of  the  British  isles;  he  may  agree  and  ht 
Biay  assort  with  the  proprietors  of  boroughs  as  the  tool  of  a  party* 
but  he  will  no  longer  possess  that  which  our  present  king  most 
dearly  prizes — ^the  affectionate  loyalty  of  a  devoted  nation. 

Had  Retford  by  the  extension  of  the  elective  franchise  to  the 
httfidreds  been  ceded  to  your  Grace,  the  minister  by  his  consent 
tp  such  cesrion  would  have  exemplified  contempt  ^^for  the  mllqf 
^te  people  i*  but  would  he  by  this  disgraceful  exemplification  o^ 
your  theories  have  rendered  more  transparent  the  ** purity  .^ 
our  constitution^^  or  more  strongly  fortified  the  intrencbments  of 
die  Protestant  church  from  the  encroachments  of  Popish  cm^ 
Mfinttotsi 

No  one  has  greater  disapproval  of  some  peculiar  doctnoes  rpf 
t&fef Church  of  Rome  than  the  individual  who  addresses  you)  but 
on  the  question  whether  we  should  debar  from  their  just  polMiGal 
rfgkis-  milUons  of  oppressed  Irishmen,  I  stop  not  t^  inquire  by 
WbM  precise  mode  of  faith  the  Irish  Christian  seeks  his  G^d. 
Caii  thi3  world  be  made  only  for  one  small  body  of  lh»  elect  y  aind 
ave  the  traffickers  or  proprietors  of  borousha  more  able  ta>  ju4ge 
w4k^areso  elected  than  those  dignitaries  v^o,  less  attached  lalhft 
bAtk  and  mdrtar  than  to  the   sanctuary  of  the  .establishment. 
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Ttev  the  errors  of  thdr  Catholic  brathfea  with  a  GhriMim't 
charity  I  and  diedaia.not  to  be  warmed  by  the  aame  san-^-tobieadit 
the  tame  pure  air*— to  associate  on  the  same  bench  of  iusticei  at&4 
in  the  same  legislative  councils  of  the  nation  to  unite  for  tfa^ 
precise  preservation  of  the  British  constitution  ? 

These  Catholic  brethren  are  descended  from  the  same  common 
ancestors — they  are  our  relatives  or  our  friends.  Perhaps  they 
would  have  been  converted,  but  that  their  more  inunediate  pt edecei^ 
sors  disregarded  the  controversy  of  the  times,  and  therefore  were 
as  ignorant  on  such  subjects  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  proves 
himself  to  be  when  he  confounds  Methodists  with  Dissenten  is 
his  letter  lately  published,  considering  Methodists  to  be  personally 
interested  in  the  late  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  which  most  m* 
doubtedly  they  were  not. 

By  toleration,  which  is  the  very  essence  of  the  Protettant 
church— by  the  distribution  of  Bibles^  on  which  that  church 
professes  itself  to  be  founded-«>by  fair  controversy— 4>y  doing 
justice  to  oppressed  Irishmen,  and  not  by  the  sword  let  us  piote 
the  purity  of  our  establishment,  and  the  sanctit^de  of  our  iaten* 
tions. 

If  I  err,  I  err,  my  Lord  Duke,  in  the  beaten  track  of  men  ai 
eminent  for  piety  and  for  taknt  as  any  who  ever  trod  the  Britisb 
•ml. 

If  the  zeal  of  men  peculiarly  pious  inspire  you,  consult  Wilber- 
foroe*  That  great  man  who  still  graces  the  terrestrial  globe  as  the 
regenerator  of  the  African  race,  whose  services  to  humsmtyi 
which  you  will  perhaps  style  liberalism,  will  be  remembered 
when  your  Grace  and  myself  are  forgotten,  in  his  last  conversation 
some  time  back  with  me,  assured  me  that  the  Catholic  questioo 
had  become  a  political,  and  not  a  religious  inquiry  ;  that  the  time 
had  ceased  when  the  exclusion  of  Catholics  from  civil  rights  was 
a  proper  ordimtkm }  and  that,  in  fact  by  the  cessation  m  pcM* 
cution,  the  Protestant  church  would  acquire  fresh  force. 

The  Catholics,  no  longer  persecuted,  would  have  no  morepowrt 
to  harass  the  state  than  other  seceders  from  the  establishment* 

Reduce  the  question  merely  to  a  question  of  faith  to  b$  de^ 
mined  by  fair  and  just  reasoning. 

The  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  is  the  most  perfect  of  4 
human  compositions;  the  doctrines  of  that  church  are  the  m^it 
pure  y  the  members  of  the  clerical  establishment  fear  not  a  *c^ 
parisoA  with  those  of  any  other  profession,  on  the  basi»  of  their 
Ittrningand  the^norality  of  their  lives.  To  their  argum^ita^ 
talents^  and  to  the  exen^bry  conduct  of  their  Uvesi*  ond^ttot'to' 
brute  force,  you  may  properly  trust  fior  having  in  due  ^time><^ 
coQviei«on  of  the  Catholics.     Confound  not  their  labors  ^^ 
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die  errors  of  parikimentary  despotSi  or  the  81II7  noise  of  snch 
persons  as  those  who  disturbed  the  late  eleaions  for  Yorkshire, 
and  other  counties,  by  screaming  ^  No  Popery" — seemihg  to  con- 
sider the  freeholders  assembled  to  constitute  not  a  house  of 
parliament  but  a  house  of  conYocatlon,  and  no  man  qualified  to 
direct  the  councils  of  the  nation,  unless  to  the  distribution  of  his 
money  for  bawling  adherents  he  added  a  plenitude,  and  gave  a 
pkdge  of  intolerance  to  millions  of  su£Fering  subjects. 

When  you  and  your  party,  whether  dukes  or  proprietors  of 
bofOtt^s,  threaten  to  «<  act  for  yourselves,"  in  what  interpretatbn, 
my  Lord  Duke,  would  you  wish  me  to  consider  this  expression  ? 
Is  it  requisite  to  remind  your  Grace  that  it  was  by  disregarding 
•<the  will  of  the  people,"  that  the  ancient  noblesse  of  France 
involved  themselves  in  irretrievable  calamity,  and  deluged  their 
country  with  blood  ?  The  Corinthian  pillar  of  polished  society 
was  stranded  from  that  soil  on  which  it  had  been  so  proudly 
reared;  and  modern  France  is  now,  comparatively  a  nation  of 
forty-shilling  freeholders. 

It  is  true,  my  Lord  Duke,  if  the  sword  be  drawn  Ireland  may 
succumb.  The  English  can  I  admit  conquer  as  they  have  con- 
quered— can  massacre  as  they  have  massacred  tribes  of  less 
powerful  clans  in  Ireland  ;  but  when  Ireland  has  succumbed,  or  if 
a  foreign  state  tenders  to  her  those  bonds  of  amity  which  we  fool- 
ishly renounce  for  the  pride  of  conquest  or  the  lust  of  persecu- 
tion, will  our  gracious  sovereign  thank  the  Brunswick  associations 
for  the  loss  of  the  brightest  jewel  in  his  diadem  ? 

The  people  of  England  have  lived  in  harmony  and  love  with 
their  fellow-subjects  of  Ireland ;  they  are  indebted  to  them  for 
blood  spilt  in  their  battles,  of  which  the  Irish  in  their  own  country 
reap  no  advantage — for  honor  acquired  by  their  victories,  which 
separated  from  Ireland  England  could  never  have  obtained. 
Three-fourths  of  the  Irish  are  disgusted  or  estranged  in  their 
afiections  from  the  maladministration  or  temporising  policy  of 
those  governments  which  preceded  that  in  which  the  masterly 
mind  of  Canning,  stimulated  by  the  honorable  feelings  of  a  liberal 
heart,  yielded  conviction  to  the  principles  of  his  opponents. 

Whdst  the  march  of  power  fascinated  your  Grace,  that  of 
intellect  directed  the  energies  of  that  statesman  to  admit  to  his 
heart's  friendship  in  the  united  esteem  of  his  sovereign  such  men 
as  a  Lansdown  and  a  Carlisle.  But  the  change  in  January  hst 
r^fores  Mr.  Peel  to  power  j  and  then  your  Grace  quauitly  ex- 
presses,-—« Patriots  rejoice  at  the  anticipated  appointment"  of  a 
military  premier;  and  then  your  Grace  fondly  hoped,  « libe- 
ralism and  conciliation  were  put  an^  end  to." 

Tour  Grace  simply  asks,  "  if  we  desert  our  God,  will  he  not 
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desert  us  ¥*  And  is  It  to  the  God  of  mercy  joa  appeal,  beanse 
we  hesitate  to  destroy  our  brethren  for  adherence  to  doctrines  wUch 
in  better  times  than  the  present  ourancestors  jHrofessed,  and  for 
the  errors  of  which  doctrines  J  Qrust  that  the  great  capt^^^of  ^tbe 
age»  whom  you  accuse  of  •<  not  daring  to  act  of  himself,^  wU 
never  dare  to  substitute  blood  and  slaughter  for  the  intellectud 
weapons  of  argument  and  conciliation  ? 

These  few  thoughts,  written  a  few  hours  after  the  perusal  ot 
your  letter  to  Lord  Kenyon,  will  suffice  till  your  lucubrations  are 
replied  to  by  abler  pens  than  that  of  him>  who  has  the  honor  to  be, 
My  Lord  Duke, 
With  all  possible  personal  respect. 

Tour  Grace's  obedient  servant  | 

MARTIN  STAPTLTOH. ' 

18,  Manchester  Square, 
Sept.  2S,  1828. 


To  his  Grace 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
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XORD  NUGENT  TO  HIS  CONSTITUENTS, 
THE  ELECTORS  OF  AYLESBURY. 
LONDON:— 1828. 


LiIic^,Oct.  ir. 
GBMTLBlifiN, 

I  KATB  not  been  in  the  habit  of  wantonly  obtroding  on  you  any 
opinions  of  my  own  respecting  the  conduct  of  otl^  on  either 
local  or  general  politics.  My  duty  is  limited  to  die  laying  my  own 
public  principles  before  you,  and  to  the  acting  oh  them  to  the  best 
of  my  power  in  parliament  to  which  you  have  sent  me ;  it  is  yours 
to  form  your  own  conclusions  on  the  erents  that  are  passing  round 
you,  and  to  give  effect  to  those  conclusions  by  the  means  which 
die  constitution  has  placed  in  your  hands.  You  w4U  also  do  me 
the  justice  to  feel,  that  it  is  not  br  any  act.  of  mine  that  I  am  now 
forced  to  break  that  sHence  which  many  considerations  have  long 
conspired  to  impose  on  me. 

On  my  return,  after  a  short  absence  from  my  county  and  from 
England,  I  find  that,  dumg  diat  intenral,  a  new  and  extraordinary 
appeal  has  been  made  to  you  by  the  formation  of  a  private  society 
in  our  town,  of  a  sort  which,  for  some  reasons,  I  should  not  have 
•expected  to  see  made  at  this  time  in  Btt<£kinghamshire.  It  is  an 
appeal,  not  only  against  my  own  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
religious  liberty,  but  also  against  that  political  tranquillity  and 
se^hborly  spirit  which  I  believe  it  to  be  the  disposition  of  most 
of  us,  and  I  know  it  to  be  the  duty  of  all,  to  endeavor  to  preserve 
throughout  the  utmost  opposition  of  opinions  on  public  matters. 
I  am  happy  to  find,  what  I  might  well  have  expected  from  the 
folly  of  the  design,  that  the  execution  of  it  is  in  a  £sur  course  of 
&Hure.  But  the  attempt  having  been  made  (with,  however,  little 
success  or  applause),  for  me  to  decline  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
meeting  it,  would  be  to  shrink  from  the  duty  I  owe  you,  and  from 
the  duty  I  owe  to  the  peace  of  this  part  of  the  county  in  which  I 
bear  so  deep  an  interest. 

It  is  not  my  intention  at  this  time  to  trouble  you  with  any  argu* 
ment  on  the  right  or  wrong  of  what  is  called  the  Catholic  ques* 
tion.  I  have  done  so  often  enough  already,  and  by  all  those  public 
means  which  are  open  to  us.    My  opinions  on  that  quesdon  are 
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not  changed ;  but,  as  far  as  they  could  be  strengthened,  they  are 
strengthened.  That  question  must  now  be  left  to  work  its  own 
way  with  the  English  people,  who  are  given  to  reflection,  and 
fond  of  justice,  wherever  they  do  not  allow  prejudice  and  passioo 
to  guard  the  avenues  of  the  public  mind  equally  against  reflection 
and  justice.  I  would  only  lay  before  you  fairly  the  alternative  in 
which  the  government  and  people  of  this  empire  have  been  placed 
with  reference  to  that  question,  by  the  operation  of  that  very 
system  of  club-law,  which  it  is  attempted,  now  for  the  first  time 
here,  to  graft  on  the  good  old  stock  of  public  opinion. 

A  short  visit  to  Ireland,  in  the  courses  of  which  I  have  endea- 
vored, with  as  much  impartiality  as  is  compatible  with  strong 
preconceived  opinions,  to  correct  by  observation  any  inaocuntte 
oo^ons  info  which  I  mrf  have  fallen,  giVes  me  aaore  right  dun  I 
should  otherwise  havQ  had  ta  states  to  you  the  eflfects.  which  have 
been  produced  and  matured  there  by  that  s]rsietih  Thebo^ 
called  the  Catholic  Aaeociatioi^  but,  in  feet,  concaitung  a.  gmi 
liumber  of ;  Protestant  oiembeis,  derived  its  origin  fsom  theelub 
spirit  which  had  been  cultivated  by  the  Omnge  faction*  Tbe 
Qrange  faction  was  the  cause  of  the  CathoHo  As8odation#:«hioh« 
Uiou^  late,  caught  the  spirit,  and  the  reauk  is,  tbit  fow^fiftht js( 
Ireland  now  look  to  no  other  gpverament  but  that  of  the  Assooia* 
tio^4  It  now  governs  fourffiftbs  of  Ireland,  willioait  the  peverif 
rewards  or  punishments,  but  simply  and  aoieiy  by  knpiesaioD.  U 
has  not  only  the  power  o£  lemeitement  and  oigaaisation  r  foe  dbatii 
easily  obtained  with  a  people  laboring:  under  a  seilse  ioi.  injicy*  K 
has  not  only  the  power,,  if  ita  lenders  were  wiM  aad-wiriced  jelioagh 
now  to  exert  it,  of  raising  fowtf fifths  of  Ireland  in  foity^df^t  hooia 
IQ  a^y  act  of  combined  violence  (  but  it  ihaa  shown  that  it  f^sMism 
also  the  much  greater  power  of  controUing,  qutlUng,  andcUssokriog 
peetingsof  thousands  by  a  word  of  advice.  Is  this  ar  stiite  aCt^m* 
that  should  conttBue  ?  Is  thia  a  fit  power  to  subabt  uiider  saf 
well-regulated  government  i  Certainly  quite  the  lettfse; .  Bat 
the  government  of  Ireland  is  not  a  w^l^egulated  goieniflwoti 
£or  it  has  for  many  years  been  in  the  hands  of  clubs«.  The  Oiaag^* 
men  had  long  moeopolified  all  that  the  govemnvent  could:  pim^ 
corrupiion  to  enjoy,  or  could  permit  to  viokooe  to  extort v:.w 
hte  the  government  has  been  in  wiser  and  justet  JMttdss>  nefsM 
think,  as  far  as  one  may  juc^e  from  a  very  short  espeaieecfli  ia 
wiser  pr  juster  than  those  of  Locd  Anglesey.  But  tktsabridgaBi^ 
of  their  power  is  not  tolerated  by  the  Orange  dnbst  In  ail  9va|Kt)f 
and  in  all  pbces^  and,  I  lani«it  to  sav  it,  from  under  every  ji^ 
even  the  sacsed  and  peaoeful  one  of  thie  Christian  esiniitinfv:^ 
Orangemen  ane  now  crying  out  for  blood,  Mid  avowing itheir  vriih 
fiosee  it  flpw.    The  Aasoeiation  has  been  ano^seful  mAiQPmD%M 
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tlieCSirtiioUcs  dat  to  do  acts  of  violeoce  would  be  to  play  tfaeg«iie 
of  their  adversaries.  It  hat  succeeded  in  putting  the  Catholics 
on  their  guard  against  the  Orange  spies,  who  are  all  over  the 
acNidi  of  Ireland  in  the  guise  of  frioids  and  Catholics,  endeavoring 
lo  excite  them  to  acu  which  would  justify  the  calling  in  the  troops.* 
This  trinmi^  will  not  be  given  by  the  Catholics  to  the  Orange- 
men. Meetings  of  a  very  dangerous  sort  (if  not  illegal,  which  I 
am  not  lawyer  enough  to  determine),  but  meetings  of  many  thou-' 
saadt  of  Catholics  were  held,  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  different  parte 
of  the  south  }«*-ttot  for  purposes  o£  violence,  but  for  purpaees  out 
of  wlucfa,  however  peaceable,  violence  might,  by  the  arts  of  the 
Orangemen,  at  any  moment  have  been  made  to  arise.  The  Asso- 
cisEtion  saw  this,  and  in  forty-eight  hours,  by  a  mere  address,  every 
asBtmbly  of  this  sort  in  Ireland  waa  dispersed,  and  its  recnifence 
prevented.  A  week  after  followed  the  proclamation  of  the  govern^ 
ment.  A  mild  and  wise  one,  to  the  same  efiect  as  that  of  the 
Association  by  which  the  work  of  tranquillisation  had  been 
dready  done.  Then  what  must  I  conclude  ?  Do  I  approve  <rf 
every  act  of  the  Association  ?  No.  Do  I  think  it  a  fit  form  of 
govetmnent  for  Ireland  ?  Far  from  it«  But  I  think  that  it  has 
arisen  out  of  the  club  spirit  of  stt  adversaries.  I  think  that  it  is 
taw  maintaining  the  puUic  peace  in  Ireland,  which  no  other 
power  could  effectually  do.  I  think  that,  ^en  justice  shall  have 
been  done  to  bdand,  it  should  and  would-  be  dissolved  instamly  % 
but  tha^  till  tbsn^  it  neither  can  efiectuaUy,  nor  ought. 

From  the  remotest  times  of  our  occupaticm  of  Ireland  to  the 
praseaty  vns  have  not  discovered  the  secret  of  governing  that 
islnnil ;  nor  have  we  approached  nearer  to  that  desirable  discovery^ 
by  applying  the  club  system.  We  have  labored  to  bring  Ireland 
to  our  establhhed  faith  ;-T-we  have  not  adapted  our  means  well  to 
that  end.  We  began  by  dismantling  their  ancient  churches.  The 
consequence  is^  that  Ireland  is  b^t  with  monuments  of  her* 
ancient  religion,  which  form  an  appeal  as  melancholy  and  as 
eaoiting  as  can  be  imagined.  Small  open  ruins,  some  with  the 
maika  of  violence  still  on  their  waBs,  and  alt  bearing  tokens  of 
mtamatic  persecution,  surrounded  by  burytng-grounds  also  in: 
decay,  overgrown  with  rank  grass,  and  open  to  the  country.  Tet 
Aese  contam  the  tombs  of  some  of  the  noblest  n»nes  of  Ireland 
•'^Kif  men  who  have  clung,  and  whose  sons  are  still  clinging,  to 
tiividorire  of  laying  their  remains  close  by  the  insulted  and  violated 
graves  of  their  fere&idiers.  Records  of  a  strange  error  in  a  prose* 
lyting  government  I  But,  to  comfrfete  the  picture,  die  eye  of  the 
CatlMfic,  wUle  surveying  these  sad  memorials  of  what  his  faith 
aiid'his  faunily  have  suffered  from  the  Fvotesunt,  is  met,  at  almost 
tiie  some  glance,  by  the  nsfghboring  new  Protestant  spire,  every 
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whcfe  rendering  them  nwre  ttxikii^  bf  the  amcr^  Aadduik 
one  of  the  sabjects  of  feeling  wfaidi  k  is  proposed  to  sttbdw  bf 
tbegeneralising  of  OrsMnge clube. 

llie  tithes,  Tery  unequal  and  severe  as  they  are,  are  gesenHf 
ccdbcted,  in  Catholic  parishes,  by  pioctors,  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  Protestant  dergymin,  often  residing  in  Lon<ten  or  Badi:  and 
noiMnesidtnce  is  often  the  better  ministry  of  the  two,  in  this  le^ 
spect,  that  at  least  the  Catholic  is  not  further  irritated  by  the  nm 
of  an  incumbent  having  no  duties  assigned  to  him,  but  thereodiP* 
iag  his  sinecure  wages  from  persons  who  have  already  comtiboted 
hi^ely,  out  of  their  poverty,  to  support  their  own  pastor  in  die 
duties  of  their  religion.  I  do  not  say  this  in  dtsparageaoentrf 
die  persons  of  the  Irish  Protestant  clergy,  but  of  the  system  uadcr 
which  ther  are  provided  for:  and  this  is  another  of  tfaie su^ectiaf 
Ceding,  wnich  it  is  proposed  to  subdue  by  inviting  this  very  clei|f 
to  be  partners  in  Orange  clubs ! 

There  are  two  classes  of  opinions  which  I  have  heard  oftid 
as  to  die  state  of  public  feriing  in  Ireland.  One,  that  the  bwir 
orders  of  Irish  feel  no  interest  in  what  is  called  emanapamn 
the  other,  that  they  are  led  blindly  by.  their  priests.  Nov  df 
Aesepropodtions  tne  first  is  quitd  untrue,  and  the  second  is  art 
true  in-  the  sense  or  to  the  extent  in  which  it  is  generally  stitd. 
To  the  first  of  these  notions  tl^  result  of  some  of  the  late  efecnssi 
surely  seems  a  sufficient  answer.  That  many  an  Iridi  Catholie 
who  shouts  for  emanctpadon  knows  as^  little  what  the  temrittiaBi 
as  does  many  an  En^ish  Protestant  who  shouts  against  it,  is  qokt 
true ;  but  they  all  understand  that  it  is  tOirdkve  them  ham  tbe 
intolerable  usurpadon  of  Orange  ascendancy.  They  undfldwA 
that  it  is -something  that  will  prevent,  their  being  hereafter  dai^ 
told,  in  ways  that  make  their  blood  boil,  that  diey  are  a  $fabariif 
nate caste;  and  they  understand  that  it  is  something  that-iril 
Hmit  the  Orangeman  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  ancient  monopelysf 
personal  insolence.  Will  the  lower  orders,  it  is  asked,  gain  asf 
solid  advantage  by  Catholic  emancipation  ?  None  that  I  koov 
of,  but  this.  But  this  I  should  feel,  if  I  were  a  Catholict  lobe 
a  very  solid  advantage.  Are  the  lower  orders  substantiaUy  pdbt- 
ers  underdie  Catholic  disabilities  ?  The  infliction  by  Tegam*d 
a  kick  per  diem  would  not,  I  dare  say,  be  producdveof  any  seoMir 
bodily  injury;  and  yet  there  is  an  opinion  prevalent  sid^ 
gentlemen,  that  it  is  a  recimen  which  one  ought  rather  to  ^ 
one's  life  than  submit  to  the  first  dose  oL  I  diink  some  gsiib' 
man,  not  long  ago,  said,  in  some  public  assembly,  that  he  belinsi 
that  if  you  were  to  go  dirottgh  Ireland  with  a  pound  sterKflf  i* 
one  band,  and  emanctpadon  in  the  other,  the  Cathcdic  wosU 
prefer  the  pound.    Surely  this  was  tried  by  the  kndkvds  attkr 
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nAo  offsftd^  not  a  powid  Mlfi  fast  all  liii 
l^ep  ikm  fooa  foctf-BhiUing  fsceboldflr  fipom  beggary  for  4be  rtctof 
hia li£e,if  he  woald  butabauiD firom  sumoitifig  tba  candidaae  wli# 
a^ypotfted  Catholic  emaacipattoiu  And  Aechmce  waamadkbyihe 
CkiAoUc  Tetcf  imiaBdft  and  alauMtaurenaUy,  for  eman^ipaooo* 
Xhia  was  a  ^oat  triumph  over  comiptioiu  EnthuBiaam^  if  yes 
^H   fenafkifimj  if  fou.  will  \  but  it  vaa  too  atsong  fov  oomipb 

Bat  it  ia  eaid  ihay  are  led  hUodly  by  their  pciesM.  Not  qvila 
aa  Uindly  as  momb  imagineu  I  grant  that  the  pover  of  tba  prieet% 
thflougb  anrioular  eonfeaaioot  and  through  maay  of  what  wt 
Pjujaatanti  hold  to  be  the  abuaea.of  their  chntcht  it  ¥ery  great.  HwA 
I  a«i  aonnnoad  that  the  prieata  are  now»  politically,  only  inaiiui 
naavfea  in  the  handa  of  the  Aaaoatation,  and  aubontiaala'to  tbda 
ppvtr*  PoaMf ul  imtnuDMiM  lheiaaelfea>  but  inatrumenti  alilL 
And  here  ia  the  proof  of  it.  At  the  gieat  conleaaad  aiactiaoa 
of  Waterford  and  Qare,  there  vera  aeveral  inataacta  of  priajM 
wfaetaaraaaed  their  flocks  for  the  landlords  and  agabat  the  po« 
polar  candtdatea.  The  parishienefa,  in  apite  of  the  apiritiMl  inti 
inaneci  atood  foal  for  the  political  queation.  They  told  thaia 
pMsaateh^gaoa  vnAk  tbdut  advioai  and  in  some  inalancaa  d^ 
jfrfhiemy  cf  these  pntata  haa»  in  coasei^ience^  so  4tcrtasedy  shut 
^y  .hare  been  omiged  to  abandon  their  cores.  If  any  !lhii% 
ceeU  bong  thepoeata  and  the  Asseciaiion  gaMfally  into  eon^iai 
vtth  isach  other^  while  this  great  ^piastion  is  pendingy  I  am  con« 
wead  tbit  the  Aaaedation  would  prevaiL  Now  they  axe  united^ 
«a4  the  Aasodaiion-worltt  geatralty  through  the  tnflaence  of  tlMt 


What  dienconfimia  the  power  of  the  priestii,  of  which  we  fw 
conapbioiog  I  The  QraogfrfClub  systemt  whkh  has.giren  pawai 
to  the  Aasoeiatioi^  and  identifies  its  interaaKa  with  those  of  the 
paieats.  ^ 

^ow  it  is  aaost  important  to  look  soberly  at  the  foUovdng 
faearioDf  and  not  to  daceiYe  euraehres.  What  is  the  price  at 
wJbkhweeaa.ooaMil.tapureliasa  the  delaying  for  a  few  )etaaa 
kpMr.ie^.give  to  the  Catbalicaof  laeland  not  political  power,  ae 
is  iiMfff  tepresemedi  (for  that  they  akeadv  hare  entire  in  ikm 
electiire  frandhiae,)  but  the.inciteaaent  to  uae.meir  political  powbr 
iB,|aiand^Pftins(teauiof  ineonflietywith  the  mother  state  1  I  wish» 
aailMdai  the  begianinff,  tis  amid  arguing  the  Catholic  qi»eatioiw 
Iwishmtraly  to^putbefoveyoutbetennsoftbeakemalWe.  kwill 
a»c  hee  snuggle  of  a  day  ei  a  year^  in  which  a  gjceat  national 
efibffl  will  be jna|le^i§iinat  the  pape  and  all  his  works;  and  after 
Ms*  Jjawlflss  shall  have  been  aahied,  and  Mr.  CKCoQUell  ga«ge4 
Md  On  DqyletroerrertedKSbaHwarkvwill  be  dene,  and  ear  heieei 
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tetom  wkh  all  tbe  glory  that  will  hitUmg  lo  such  aa  aohOTramwit 
Ohf  na ;— ^t .  will  l^  a  dogged^  endless^  hopdesa  diaafieetbn  ia 
Inland,  and  an  agreeable  garrison^duty  far  Englaadf  durii^ 
tbe  joint  Uvea  of  the  two  parties  ^  throughout  which  period  Iriih 
property  will  not  be  very  secure,  and  the  xeius  of  Irish  landlord^ 
and  the  tithes  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  will  have  less  of  regolari^ 
and  more  of  adventure  in  the  collection  than  wiU  be  pleaaant  to 
the  collectors.  It  is  said  here  by  sundry  members  of  Bruaswidc 
associations,  (as  far  as  one  may  collect  of  their  lucubrations  from 
what  is  allowed  to  meet  the  public  ear,)  <<  We  will  not  be  bullied*" 
Who  bullies  them?  Ask  yourselves  fairly  what  demand  would 
be  made  on  their  personal  valor  if  all  Ireland  were  to  be  in  flames 
to-morrow.  None.  It  requires  no  eflfort  of  courage  to  read -at 
one's  breakfast-uble  of  the  progress  of  a  massacre  ia  anoAir 
idaod.  And  therefore,  though  t£»  talking  heca^f  wading  up-  tt 
our  own  proper  knees  in  Uood  be  to-some  tastes  a  vary  affcctiag 
figure  of  speech,  it  is  nevertheless  one  which,  when  -well  ooa* 
sidered,  is  neither  evidence  of  accunte  ^aloahtion  nor  of  heme 
self-devotion..  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  this--i-that  there-  is  4 
aalutary  fei^  of  stales  which  it  is  a  vulgar  fidhcy  to  confound  with 
personal  pusiUanimity,  as  Aate  is  a  thirst  for  reqairiag  naartial 
renown  by  proxy  which  does  not  neosssarily  argue  aa  overBowii^ 
of  personal  ooumge.  No  man  ought  t<^  fear  danger  fov  hsmsd^ 
bat  every  man  ought  to  fear.danger  for  his  cooairy.  The  tncan- 
venienoe  which  we  shall  all  suffn'  till  the  great  qaestioa'  shall  "bt 
set  at  rest  is  simply  this-^we  riiall  have  to  bleed  in  a  verydtAieat 
and  more  meuphorical  way.  So  long  as  wc  are  at  poioe  iriA 
all  foreign  states,  and  wish  to  torment  Ireland,  we  mastbeoMIMt 
to  pay  the  tax-gatherer  pretty  highly  twice  a  vsar  fortIut|p«dfica» 
lk>n«  .  We  shall  find  Orange  ascendancy  a  luxury  changldJtfBb 
so  us  all  in  the  schedule  ;•  and,  in  reMrn  for  iheatrmdftr^fi- 
ments,  we  shall  hear  of  thousands  of  additional  Uoops  heii^^irait 
to  keep  our  victims  quiet  under  an  operation  performed  tor  tte 
recreation  of  others,  which  we  shall  not  even  have  the  amosoaKnl 
of  witnessing.  We  must  also  make  up  our  minds  to  boat  peace 
for  all  time  to  come  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world  i  andto  be 
bullied  with  impunity  by  second  and  third-rate  powers,  wbo^ 
when  they  look  at  Ireland,  do  not  fail  to  see  why  it  is  that  wa 
dare  not  h(rid  to  them  the  tone  vrfiich  we  once  held,  and  which 
we  ought  to  hold  now.  The  first  shot  that  b  fired  betwaen^as 
and  any-foreign  power,  in  good  serious  warfare,  will  be  the  ^igoal 
for  the  enunctpation  of  many  millions  of  our  subjects  either  by  an 
act  of  our  own,  which  will  oe  dien  thankless,  or  by  an  act  of 
theirs,  which  will  be  their  final  separation  from  our  empna. 
Meanwhile  we  nrast  continue  to  resemble  the  man,  as  I  #awil 
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mmmrhepA^wM  dnifribieft,  mht>  is  baliiedMid  b«igkM  M  bf  ailhit 
fleighborsi  but  oomfana  himself  ^t  ihoine  by  beating  his  ytih, 
•  I  will uj'  no-  moiSe  of  Catlwltc  amanciparion  than  thisy-^that  I 
am  as  sure  that  the  thine  will  be  done  before  Iong»  as  I  am  that 
kdand  will  be  lost  if  it  be  not  done.    I  am  at  the  same  time  from 
my  soul  conTinoed)  that  whatever  difficulty  there  may  be  of 
ttaoqmUising*  Ireland  now,  it  wfll  be  multiplied  in  coinfKHiiid 
proportion  every  year  that  that  act  is  delayed.  At  the  Union,  the  a^t 
would  ha^  been  easy,  and  its  tnuiquillising  effiM:ts  complete*    Ia 
1807  less  so,  but  more  than  now.     In  1825  less  so  still,  but  more 
than  now  by  the  ^  wings,''  the  loss  of  which  the  very  Orangemeti 
now  bewail.    Tear  after  year,  as  the  difficidtits  increase  and  th^ 
immediate  adiamuges  diminish,  the  necessity  will  become  inorte 
and  more  urgent  and  indispensable.    I  w91  leave  this  part .  of  the 
snfa^ect,  only  entreating  gentlemen  who  still  have  opinions  agaitiit 
granting  die  pofittoal  rdvrf,  (and  I  respect  cooscientiDtts  opinions 
of  every  sorti)  to  consider  this,  and  consider  it  deeply.     Grant** 
fcig,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  all  the  dangers  they  now  apprc^ 
httd  from  concession,  may  the  time  not  arrive  when  it  wiH 
beonme  a  mere  choice  between  two  dangers,  which  may  not 
oriy  justify,  but  call  on  a  prudent  man  to  embrace  the  lesser  in 
oimr  to  avoid  a  mudi  greater  and  a  much  more  imminent  i     bn^ 
•  ploriog  gentlemen  to  by  this  question  to  their  hearts,  and  to  pondest 
ieweU  before  it  be  coo  latei  let  mealk  in  conclusion  by  what  hat 
hi&hnd  -been  brought  into  die  peril  and  distraction  in  whic^  m4  at! 
agree  that  Ae  is  now  phced?    Why,  by  this  octious  and  ua» 
Ib^iA^sj^tem  of  endeavoring  to  gcnremby.clubs. .  The  Iriib 
BiranMricx  dubs,  which  are  formed  for,  a  practical  purpose^— « 
diae  of  exdtii^  civtt  war  in  order  to  restore  the  waning  ascendancy^ 
of  an  illegal:  fiction,— I  view  with  alana  and  detestation.    Those 
of  England)'  vHbicfa  are  formed  for  no  purpose  at  all,  but  that  of 
inoltulg  people  to  address  to  each  other  speeches  and  letters  of 
dallA^otion,'and  tomix  up  a  littie  of  dieir  own  acid  humor 
ind»eompoeitionof  everv  society  within  dieir  influence,  I  can 
only  iriew  Wkb  another  reeling  not  less  deep,  but  of  a  much  less 
ardent  aort,  to  which  I  wffl  not  give  a  name.    These  are  they 
who   talk   in    their    weakness   dF  fettering  the   government) 
wIkh  by  dint  of  the  proffer  of  some  rotten-borough  influence^ 
whidi  a-  fl;ovemment    fit    to    rule   diis   country  ought   soffit 
cieBriy  to  foel  its  own  popularity  to  be  able  to  toss  back  to  the 
jNOmtra  wfth  disdain,  think  themselves  strong  enough  to  pre* 
dainl  t»  the  Duke  of  Wdiington  that  he,  whom  diey  U^Mf 
Set  tip  at -their  idol,  must  now  be  content  to  be  moved  as  th«ir 
piqppat.    These  are  they  wbO|  at  the  very  moment  when  a  hteky 
experience  is  demonstrating  to  them  their  own  inability  to  aasnld 
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«p  18  a  psrty  in  the  state,  wodd  throw  the  shidd  of  their  impo^ 
tence  before  the  bstdted  majesty  of  the  English  coosdtadon  and 
At  Pfotestant  faith.    «<  Nm  taU  auxitioi*  indeed^  «  nee  iefm- 
saribus  istis/^ 
I  woidd  9eif  ask  my  constituents  to  recdlect  that  diis  veiy 

£rty  is  the  same  who  unsuccessf ally  resisted  the  repeal  of  the 
MQiIkies  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  who  ^le  now  pio- 
claiming  that  glorious  triumph  of  policy,  justice^  and  CSm^fao 
durity,  to  have  been  a  ^  fsUal  stak*^  to  the  oonstitutfoa  of  oar 
country. 

For  certain  of  the  members  oi  this  strange  sodety^  just  formed^ 
I  have  a  sincere  personal  regard  and  respect,  which  nothing  isever 
fifcely  to  dhninish.  I  know  them  to  be  men  of  honor  and  lui» 
manity.  I  would  appeal  to  them,  as  individuab,  by  every  feefid|r 
of  theur  own  hearts,  against  ihe  fbgidous  passions  «id  ^eUcbdy 
acts  whidi  they  are  now  banding  themselves  unknowuigly  to 
countenance.  On  this  point,  wh«  the  excitement  vAAdk  notr 
Tages  shall  havr  been  cocied,  I  am  as  sure  that  we  shaU  heveafiter 
and  at  no  very  distant  period  agree,  as  I  am  diat  they  ace*at  tbis 
ttioment  innocent  of  all  conception  of  the  misddef  of  the  woik  to 
Vvhsdi  they  are  lending  themselves,  it  has  been  pft>posed'to'iBo 
(o  asrist  in  radring  the  atandard  of  an  opposite  aaioeiadoa  hev^to 
lalty  die  friends  of  religious  liberty.  My  nswtr  is,^  that  i  vpS 
not  pn^se,  and  will  consider  well  before  I  join  in,  ahy  ssdi 
prcj^t ;  behig  quite  content  to  leave  the  BrunsvridDers  to  'psofit» 
unopposed,  by  the  mortilying lesson  which  i  am  pedbunded  dim 
#{H  receive.  Should  they  ever  fece  the  puUic,  in  pubHc  I  vria 
meet  them.  But  in  the  meanvrkile  it  appears  to  me^liat  I^aboMoAi 
111  '^rform  mv  duties  as  a  citiaen»  and  still  wotse  tliose  affd 
inagiitrate,  with wfaidi  Ae-Kihg^ iconumssfen  hasiniMcd  mr,  1^ 
wimout  strong  necesdty,  I  weretoussist  in  any  i^mj  in  dfvifiuig 
this  county  into  two  factions,  such  as  have  dikracleJtiir'Uaiimpy 
country  from  which  I  have  lately  returned. 

I  am,  genttemen,  ever  your  fsitfifU  Mend  and  asrvaot, 

MUQBIT. 
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LORD  BEXLBY'S  ADDRESS 

^O  THE  FREEHOLDERS  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  KENT. 
LONlrON:— 1828. 


Gentlemen, 

JM^vmc  no  official  sittution^  or  diatioguished  sutijon  ia  tbf 
poaoqr»  which  peculiarly  called  on  me  to  address  you  ]jestecd^ 
and  perceiving  that  voices  much  more  pow'erful  than  mme  could 
iceach  only  a  veiy  small  part  of  the  assemblea  multitudej  and  tha^ 
therefore,  the  sentiments  of  those  who  addresse4  you,  thougn 
delivered  on  Penenden  Heath,  must  substantially  reach  you 
through  the  medium  of  the  press,  I  determin€)d  to  remaia  a  silent 
ipe^tor  of  the  proceedings*  I  also  fek  that  some  of  the  state- 
Hients  to  which  (  wished  to  caU  your  attention  were  of  a  naturf 
which  required  more  deliberate  contideration  than  the  excitement 
Md  ^^tation  of  such  »  ^cene  rendered  possible. 

Qefore  I  enter  <»i  th^  general  subject,  I  wish  to  correct  a  oqis* 
ptalrment,  relative  to  myself,  which  has  appeared  in  the  public 
ppost  f^  w|^ch,  as  it  might  be  calculated  to  injure  me  in  your 
gpod  opinion,  after  the  part  which  I  took  in  signing  tiie  requid- 
^oo  for  the  meiBtiiig,  in  some  degree  imposes  on  me  the  obligatioa 
of  addressing  you.  It  has  been  asserted  that  it  was  my  intention 
^utber  to  niake  ot  support  a  motion  9f  adjournment.  That  I 
xptA^  against  the  motion  whei^  made  by  Mr.  Hodges  is  known 
to  those  who  were  near  me  ^  and  it  is  so  far  from  ever  having 
beei^  my  ipteotiop  to  take  such  a  course,  that  in  the  answer! 
made.tp  the  very  first  communication  I  received  on  the  subject  of 
any  proceedings  in  the  county  relative  to  the  Catholic  question,  I 
expressed  a  distinct  opinion  that  nothing  short  of  the  declared 
aense  of  the  freeholders  taken  at  a  countv  meeting  reffularljjr 
convened  could  produce  that  eflPect  on  public  opinion,  ^raich  it 
was  the  object  of  my  noble  friend  who  addressed  me  to  bring 
about. 

Having  disposed  of  this  personal  point,  I  wish  next  to  declare 
dut  it  was  neidier  my  object,  nor,  as  far  as  I  know,  that  of  others 
wlio  joined  in  convening  the  meeting,  to  express  a  premature 
opinion  on  any  measures  the  government  rtiay  think  it  right  to 
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tabmit  to  parliament)  or  to  dictate  to  the  legislature  tbe  comfe 
which  it  should  pursue. 

We  have  great  confidence  that  those  ministers  who  hare  long 
been  the  able  and  successful  advocates  of  the  Protestant  cause, 
will  continue  to  give  it  effectual  support ;  and  we  are  so  far  from 
a  wish  to  intimidate  the  legislature,  as  has  been  calumniously 
imputed  to  us,  in  so  many  forms  and  in  so  public  *a  manner,  diat 
it  IS  our  desire  to  rescue  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  from  the 
intimidation  under  which  it  is  attempted  to  compel  them  to  sanc- 
tion measures  which  their  deliberative  judgment  has  repeatedly^ 
rejected. 

It  is  attempted,  under  the  dread  of  the  consequences  of  longer 
resisting  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  to  compel  the  legis- 
lature to  assent  to  their  pretetisions,  not  from  a  sense  bf  meir 
justice  or  expediency,  notwith  due  deliberation  and  a  full  view  of 
the  future  consequences  of  concession,  but  for  die  purposes  of 
averting  the  immediate  evils  of  rebellion  and  civ3  war.  Has  not 
the  Catholic  Association  usurped  the  privileges  of  parliament  zt^ 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  ?  Does  it  not  irtpose  tacie^f 
Has  it'  not  marshalled  the  people  in  military  array  ?  Has  it  ntit 
created  an '  order — the  Order  of  Liberators  ?  A  very  omitKnis 
Aame!  and  one  which  too  plainly  indicates  very  alarming  (Mi 
^gns!       '  •  *      * 

Under  such  circumstances,  while  the  most  unbounded  latitttde 
iKJUiv^n  to  the  advocates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  tause  to  ur^ 
flieir  pretensions  by  every  mode  of  threat  and  intimidatioii,'ttESR 
the  men  of  Kent  be  told  that  they  will  incur  die  gnik  of  provoKftg 
civil  war,  if  in  a  peaceful  and  legal  nianner  they  declare  thtSt  tHo- 
ludon  to  support  'the  authority  of  the  laws  and  the  constitifiSbft 
of  their  country  ?  .  i   .-r. 

The  main  argument  on  which  the  Roman  CathoSc  adrdtiitili 
rely  is,  that  however  dangerous  the  principled  of  the  RiMaoitl 
Catholic  church  may  in  former  ages  have  been  to  the  cause  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  tire  Protestant  consdtutiod  esta- 
blished in  these  realms,  those  dangers  are  how- passed  by,  tod  tte 
apprehension  of  theni  become  ridiculous — diat  tbe  sentinNfritt  W 
the  Roman  Cadiolics  are  now  enlightened  and  VhetH,  znAiStUt 
the  charges  of  bigotry  and  intolerance  are  now  only  imputal^^ 
the  Protestants.  " 

Gentlemen,  the  alliance  between  popery  an^  Kberalism  k  no 
new  event.  Every  one  of  the  measures  wMch  cost  James  ibe 
Second  his  crown,  were  measures  taken  In  the  names  of  libertr 
of  conscience,  and  the  removal  of  political  distinctions  on'actoum 
of  religious  differences;  but  our  ancestors  knew  that,  while  be 
talked  of  tolerattoo^  his  ultimate  aim  was  really  persecution ;  aiul» 
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atthek  utmost. risk^  and  with  a  profuse  expenditure  of  dtrir  blood 
and  treasure,  they  achieved  die  Revolution,  and  established  that  sys- 
tem of  Protestant  laws  and  constitution,  under  which,  for  nearly 
a  century  and  a  half,  this  country  has  enjoyed  a  degree  of  religious 
toleration  and  civil  freedom  unknown  in  any  other  age  or  country. 

It  is  true  that,  for  the  security  of  that  constitution,  laws  of 
severe  restriction  were  imposed  on  the  Roman  Catholics.  That 
they  were  more  necessary  (in  Ireland  especially)  than  some  are 
willing  to  allow,  appeared  from  a  drcumsunce  which,  for  the 
first  time,  was  brought  to  light,  by  the  examinations  of  the 
oommittees  of  parliament  in  the  year  1825;  namely,  that  from 
the  Revolution  until  the  extinction  of  Ae  house  or  Stuart,  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  of  Ireland  continued  to  be  nominated 
by  the  representatives  of  that  family — a  circumstance  which  at  once 
proyes  due  great  influence  which  they  must  have  continued  to 
letain  in  Ireland,  and  the  dark  and  impenetrable  secrecy  with 
which  die  affiurs  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  have  been^ 
Dumaged  in  that  country.  During  the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty* 
the  legislatjure  judged  (and  in  my  opinion  judged  wisely  as  well 
as  huraanely).  ttot  circumstancts  were  so  much  altered  as  to  adput 
of  theiefluvral  of  sudtof  those  restrictions  as  either .  aflfected  in 
any  degree  the  observance  of  religious  worship,  the  enjoyment  of 
psoperty,  or  the  exercise  ci  professions,  except  in  a  very  few. 
cases  connected  with  political  influence*  The  question  is  now — 
whether  the  sentiments  of  the  Roman  CadioUcs  are  so  hx 
ohaaged  as  to. allow  of  their  complete  admission  to  the  exercise*  of 
all  political  rights  equally  with  Protestant  subjects. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  judge  of  the  sentiments  of  bodies  of 
men,  because  among  individuals  so  many  shades  of  difierence  are 
to  be  found ;  and  there  are,  and  always  have  been  among  persons 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion,  many  men  of  genuine  piety 
and. eminent. virtue,  and. others  jn  whom  a  sense  of  honor,  or  an* 
inherent  feeling  of  moral  principle,  has  corrected  the  pernicious  > 
doctrines  of  a  corrupt  church  i  but  the  bulk  of  the  people  must 
be  s«p|K)sed  to  act  on  the  tenets  avowed  by  the  principal  iCccle-' 
siastiod  authoiities,  and  on  the  subject  a  mass  of  authentic  infor- 
BUtion  has  been  laid  before  parliament,  which  has  hitherto  not 
attracted  so  much  attention  as  it  deserves. 

Besides  the  important  examinarions  which  took  place  in  ljB25,' 
a  Jargebody  of  information  was  collected  by  the  Commissioners  of 
TaoA  Education  Inquiry}  and  I  wish  particularly  to  call  your 
attention. to  their  ei^th  report,  which  was  printed  by  order  ot  the 
House  of  Commons  in  June  1827.' 

>  There  is  an  able  review  of  this  report  in  the  74th  namber  of  the 
Quarterly  Review,  (published  in  March,  18SQ,)  Article  VH.  p.  459. 
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Thfe  teAinuMboera  coaoMUd  of  five  geatfaoM  of  Ar  laght^it 
nspecul>aity,  of  whom  one  is  a  Roman  Cathdiot  two  ochem 
Ptoteatants^  foroiable  to  ike  ckims  of  the  Roman  Caihoiica^  aod 
the  remaiiiiiig  two  ad?erse  to  them*  No  tospioion  of  vnfair  pvejo- 
dice  caiif  therefore,  attach  to  the  commiftioiiers^  and  tbe^  *npear 
to  have  conducted  their  inqniries  with  the  greatest  dU^^ncot  in- 
telUgence,  and  impartialitj.  They  published,  in  dus  ei^th 
report,  the  examinations  on  oath  of  the  president,  professom,  and 
some  of  the  stodents  of  the  Roman  Catholic  CoUege  of  Maynooth, 
founded  and  chiefly  supported  by  government,  §or  the  educatioa 
of  the  Irish  priesthood*  There  cannot,  theiefooe,  be  a  more 
authentic  record  of  the  avowed  principles  and  sentiments  of  the 
Irish  Roman  Cadiolic  priests,  collected  under  the  most  fevocable 
circumstances.  The  question  will  then  be,  to  esamioe  how  hn 
they  hare  departed  from  those  doctrines  and  principles  wfaidi,  in 
former  times,  are  considered  as  dangerous  to  the  security  of 
government,  and  the  preservation  of  die  principles  of  morafity 
and  vktue  among  mankind. 

I  shall  call  your  att^tion  to  only  three  instances,  anziottsiy 
SBoommending  the  examinations  at  large  to  the  oueful  conaideru* 
tion  of  such  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  as  are  £kvoiu 
able  to  the  Roman  Catholic  cause,  and  to  sudi  other  gemlomws 
as  may  be  derirous  of  taking  a  complete  view  of  this  impofiant 
subject; 

I  know  no  part  of  the  historv  of  the  Roman  Catholic  obndi 
which  has  more  justly  excited  tne  astonishment  and  indwiarioo  of* 
mankind  than  the  proceedings  of  Pope  loHoceot  the  lUrd^  and 
the  fourth  Council  of  Lateran,  which  established  the  inquiririoi^— 
preached  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  in  which  ¥fMiiaHr 
compute  that  a  millioo  of  persons  irf  every  age  and  sex  wane  put 
to  the  sword— and  declared  dut  all  princes  yiAo  did  not  exttml* 
nate  heretics  in  their  dominions  should  bo  exoommwnicawd  and 
deposed. 

The  Rev,  Dr.  Crotty,"  president  of  the  ccdlege,  and  tii» 
Rev.  Dr.  Slerin^^  prefect  of  the  Dunboyne  estafaliilinnin  hi 
Maynooth,  were  examined  as  to  the  decree  of  the  Cooocil  of 
Lateran.  They  coolly  state,  that  as  the  council  wat  composed  «f 
temporal  as  well  as  ecderiastical  audiorities,  they  do  not  tUnk  the 
church  answerable  if  diere  was  any  diing  enoneous  or  Uunable 
in  its  proceedmgs  (though  the  pope  prerided  and  the  comnl  tf 
known  to  have  beta  only  an  instrument  in  his  hands),  botifait 
thev  do  not  consider  the  deposing  decree  as  now  in  force. 

If  any  transaction  could  be  worse  than  those  of  the  Council  of 
Lateran,  it  would  be  the  treacherous  and  cruel  execution  of  John 

'  PageSS.  •  Pd^eUi. 
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Um%  t  Ae  Ciiitirof  €cia8teiiBe»  tfter  die  aife  cattdttct  ^nuited 
to  him  bf  tW  cmptgoiv  vMi*  tlie  coaBentof  the  council.  Here^ 
iadeody  Dr.  Crolljf  j»  bolder,*  for  he  Jnttifes  the  eonnril^  on  tbfr 
grofmd  that  Hum  morked  his  fete  by  attemptiiig  to  escape  irheA 
he  found  he  was  about  to  be  burnt  ahte. 

In  these  two  twtances  I  haTe  onij  stated  the  sentimentt  of 
indiTidualSy  tfiougfa  it  majr  be  judged  what  an  influence  die  aen^ 
tinients  of  men  in  auch  situatians  ooiust-  hare  orer  the  miada  of 
their  pnpib  ;  and  I  do  dot  vefer  to  tranaactiecM  o£  thb  remote  dsite 
with  any  view  of  dwdling  on  their  eoormity,  but  it  is  highly  tM^ 
portant  that  the  Protestahts  of  this  country  should  know  in  wlult 
UAt  they  are  repreaeated  by  the  leading  Roman  Catholic  ditinea 
of  the  present  day,  and  e^peoially  thoae  who  are  charged  with  th^ 
education  of  our  IsUow^aufajectSy  and  whoy  in  their  exanriaatioil 
before  the  commitstonfrsy  must  hare  been  auppoatd  to  have 
spoken  with  as  much  oaation  and  wirii  to  avoid  oflnence  as  a  Can*i 
did  statement  of  their  .sentimenta  would  admit,  and  who  weaa 
allowed  the  fuUest  opportunity  of  revising  and  correcting  their 
statements.  But  die  neat  thai  I  ^11  fltenlion  is  taken  from  the 
Public  Text^book  of  die  Course  of  Divinity,*  and  ia  to  be  fbmiA 
in  the  examinations  of  the  Ren  Dn  Anglade^  the  present  profes* 
aor  of  moral  theobgyt  and  Dr*  M4ialey  the  late  professor,  now 
Bsahop  of  Maionia. 

I  know  no  tenet  ever  imputed  to  the  Roman  CathoUc  AmhM 
more  destrucdve  to  morality  and  good  faith  among  mankind,  and 
of  all  confidence  between  rulers  and  their  subjectSy  than  the  power 
claimed  by  the  pope  of  dispensing  with  oaths. 

In  due  Text^book  it  is  distinctly  kid  down,  diat  there  is  in  fbo 
charaka.power  of  diq)ensmg  with  oaths  and  vowBy  as  watt  aa 
aim ;  ae  that  the  peopleof  England  are  taxed  to  the  amomtt  ^ 
nam  or  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year,*  for  the  purpose  of  maintaitt* 
htg  psafiBaaera  to  teach  the  Raman  Cathdics  of  Ireland,  diat  m 
some  cases  a  prfesti  in  others  a  bishop,  and  in  all  the  pop^f  can 
rakasB  them  from  their  sins,  their  vows,  and  tbek  oaths! 

I  ahail  peihapa  be  told  that  die  Roman  Catholic  laity  have  no 
abjection  to  renounce  the  dispensing  power  of  the  popty  and*  are 
aaedy  to  do  it  on  oad^-«I  haive  no  doubt  of  thia~for  it  iste* 
mariEable  that  Dr«  Angbde  and  Dr.  M<Hale  have  themselret  set 
them  the  example ;  as  all  the  officers  and  etudents  of  Maynoeilt 
are  required  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance,  in  which  this  ^dis* 
pensing  power  is  disavowed  in  the  strox^est  possible  tenns  $  and 

>  Page  68.  *  Page  1?3— 183, 

'  In  the  year  18t5»  the  total  amoiiiit  of  the  increase  of  the  College  of 
If  ayoootb  was  10,0002.  of  wliich  96O0L  arose  from  the  parliameotary 
grant,  and  the  remainder  from  estates  and  bequests. 
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it  is  not  a  litde  carioos  to  obttnre,  in  some.of  die -snbteqnent  ex-. 
aminations,  in  what  manner  some  of  the  members  of  the  college* 
express  the  scruples  they  have  felt  on  this  account..  Learing* 
however^  these  reverent  doctors  to  settle  this  matter  with- their  own 
consciences,  or  to  obtain  ^uch  dispensations  as  Aej  may  thinks 
most  efficacious,  I  must  mention  a  circumstance  respecting  Dr. 
M<Hale,  which  strongly  illustrates  the  discipline  of  MaynooUK    . 

There. is  a  regulation  of  the  college,  that  any  officer  or  student 
who  may  write  an  anonymous  letter,  or  publidi  any  wsork  or  jmm^ 
phlet,  withoat  the  approbation  of  the  presidents,  shall  be  expelled. 
Dr.  M^Hale,  while  prdFessor  of  moral  theology,  publidied  a 
series  of  letters,  under  the  signature  of  Hieropbilo^  grossly  reflect-^* 
ing  on  the  Established  Churdi.  He  presented  his  pamphlet  to  the 
piesident  i  and  it  was  widely  circuia^  among  the  piofessors.  and 
students.  But  was  Dr.  M<Hale  expeUed  i  No-^iie  was  continued 
in  the  professor's  chair,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  promoted  to  a 
bish<^c.  I  do. not  mean  from  -dme  •circumstances,  or  from 
many  .others  equally  striking  which  m^ht  be.coIlected:from  the, 
reports,  to  infer  thatMaynooth  Colli^  ought  to  be  suppressed,  or 
the  pariiamentary  grant  hastily  withdrawn  from  it  ^  but  I  dacMi- 
tend  that  too  little  vigilance  has  been  exercised  in  Ae  superintedd-' 
tnce  of  the  cojl^e,  and  ,a  confidence  much  too  implicit^  placed 
in  its  conductors  $  and  that  in  particular  it  appears  that  a  Jesuitical 
influence  of  a  very  suspicbus  kind  has  been  allowed  to  establish 
itself  there  at  different  times.  ? 

Tet  what  task  can  be  more  important  or  delicate  in  its  nature 
than  diat  of  forming  the  principles  of  men* placed  in  the  very. pe- 
culiar'situation  of  we  Roman  Catholic  priests  of  Irtland-HOien  of 
whom  their  partisans  and  admirers  assert  that  on  them  exclusivelf 
fepose  the  loyalty  of  Ireland  and  the  peace  of  the  empire,  and^tbat 
they  rule  the  consciences  and  regulate  the  actions  of  seven  miUhms 
of  our  fellow-subjects.  Whether  this  number  is  exag^;cnited,.  and 
whether  the  proportion  of  the  Protestanu  is  (as  I  believe)  falsely 
and  injuriously  diminished  in  these  reprtsemationSy  is  of  ao  conse- 
quence to  my  argument.'  On  the  contrary,  the  smaller  die  pro* 
portion  of  Protestants  may  be,  the  more  tney  must  need  the  pro* 
tectionand  support  of  their  fellow  Protestants  in  England:. we 
are,  however,  sometimes  told  that  the  power  of  the  prists  is  enU 
of  a  spiritual  nature,  and  only  exercised  for  the  most  beneficial 
purposes.    Whether  the  right  of  election  is  a  purely  spiritual 

*  The  best  estimates  laid  before  parliament  in  18S5  made  the  Roman 
Catholics  amount  to  about  4,800,000,  and  the  Protestants  to  aboot'l,900f,000, 
ef  whom  two-thirds  were  of  the  Esublished  Church.  The  estimates  of  lf)e 
Roman  Catholic  priests  made  their  flocks  about  5,500,000,  and  the  Protest* 
ants  about  l,eOO/)00. 
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matter,  I  leave  to  the  freehdtders  of  Kent  to  judge;  but  we  already 
know,  that  in  the  elections  of  Ireland  the  priests  have  begun  to 
exercise  a  tremendous  power.  They  have  already,  in  two  coun- 
ties, defied  the  influence  of  property,  and  returned  members  avow- 
edly as  their  mere  creatures,  and  we  are  threatened  that  they  will 
do  80  in  all  the  counties  in  Ireland.  That  they  have  the  power 
of  doing  so,  if  their  influence  over  the  forty-shilling  freeholders 
is  every  where  equally  great,  appears  from  a  document  printed  by 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1815,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  the 
latest  that  has  appeared.  In  this  paper  the  freeholders  who  had 
been  Registered  in  Ireland  for  some  years  before  were  divided  into 
three  classes ;  of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  twenty  pounds,  and  forty 
killings.  Of  this  last  class  the  number  returned  was  177>000, 
while  the  aggregate  of  the  two  remaining  classes  amounted  to  no 
more  than  25,00b. '  Those  who  have  contended  for  the  admission 
of  Roman  Catholics  to  parliament,  have  always  represented  the 
ntrmber  likely  to  be  returned  as  too  inconsiderable  to  be  of  any 
importance ;  but  how  grossly  they  have  deceived  themselves,  this 
document,  combined  with  recent  events,  too  plainly  proves. 

We  are,  however,  told  that  the  Roman  Catholic  laity,  when 
once  admitted  to  all  political  privileges,  would  throw  off  their 
bctadage  to  the  clergy,  and  only  consider  themselves  as  members 
of  the  state.  I  cannot,  however,  discover  any  instance  in  which 
Aej  have  shown  a  steady  resolution  to  do  so ;  nor  can  I  conceive 
it  possible,  while  they  remain  members  of  a  religion,  the  very 
tUDStance  and  essence  of  which  consists  in  unlimited  obedience 
to  the  church. 

An  able  and  indeed  pathetic  address  has  been  largely  circulated 
among  you  on  behalf  of  the  British  Roman  Catholics,'  signed  by 
some  ot  the  most  illustrious  and  ancient  names  among  our 
nobility;  but,  I  must  confess,  that  the  eflFect  of  thiar  address  on 
my  mind  was  greatly  weakened,  when  I  observed  that  the  British 
Catholic  Association  afterwards  returned  its  thanks  to  the  forty- 
shilling  freeholders  of  Waterford  for  obeying  the  dictates  of 
their  priests,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  their  landlords;  and 
that,  more  lately,  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  that  body  of  nobility 
had  just  published  a  letter  highlv  commending  the  forty- 
shtlling  freeholders  of  Clare  for  drivmg  out  a  Protestant  gentle- 
man (though  one  of  the  ablest  advocates  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
cause)  from  the  representation  of  the  county,  for  the  purpose  of 
returning  a  Roman  Catholic  demagogue;  though  they  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  could  not  legally  take  his  seat ;  and  thus 
attempting,   either  by  intimidation  or  chicane  (and  I  care  not 

'  Jourotls  of  the  House  of  CommoDi,  vol.  70,  p.  1068. 
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wliicliilii)tao8tabliiha  clatm  wUdi  has  already  h&sn  atttdSy 
rejected  by  tbe  legislatuie* 

One  of  the  most  common  reproaches  urged  against  tbe  oppo* 
nents  of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims  is,  that  we  are  now  the  only 
intolerant  and  persecuting  nation  remaining  i  and  this  sarcasm  is 
repeated  till  some  at  least  of  those  who  use  it  must  be  supposed 
to  beliere  it.  They  forget  that  in  Spain  and  Portugal  no  Protest- 
ant is  allowed  to  lirey  except  a  rery  limited  toleration  to  foreiga^s 
-—that  in  the  new  states  erf"  Spanish  America^  though  admitting 
the  most  revolutionary  systems  of  goremment,  the  principle  of 
religious  toleration  has  been  uniformly  rejected^  and  that  e?ea 
the  right  of  sepulture  was  not  long  since  rdFused  to  BritiA 
officers — that  in  Piedmont  the  Protestants  are  c<mfined  to  a  few 
Barrow  mountain  ralleys,  beyond  which  they  are  not  allowed  to 
possess  property  or  exercise  professions— »that  in  other  parts  of 
Italy  they  are  only  tolerated  by  connivance ;  and  that  in  these 
and  all  oUier  Roman  Catholic  countries^  without  exception,  the  use 
of  the  Bible  is  denied  to  the  laity  by  the  ecclesiastical,  and  in  most 
by  the  civil  authorities. 

It  is  indeed  extraordinary  how  little  even  among  the  ecdeeias- 
lical  students  at  the  College  of  Maynooth,  and  the  Jesuit  semi^ 
liary  at  Clongowes  (respecting  which  there  is  some  evidence  in  the 
Import  so  often  referred  to)i  the  Bible  appears  to  be  known ;  and 
k  is  notorious  that  the  priests  take  away,  tmder  pain  of  exconmiu* 
aieation^  even  the  Roman  Catholic  versioa  of  the  New  Testament^ 
if  riven  to  the  laity. 

There  remain  the  instances,  so  much  relied  on,  of  Fnam^ 
FlWee^  and  Holland,  where  it  is  said  that  all  citizens  enjoy  equal 
^hts  I  md  toleration,  philanthropy  and  conc<Hrd  imiversaUy  pre>- 
vail.  The  government  of  Prussia  is  so  difierent  from  our  own 
(as  having  no  legislactve  assemUy),  that  no  fair  analogy  can  be 
drawn  b^ween  diem ;  but  the  state  of  religion  in  that  country  is 
understood  to  be  any  thing  but  satisfactory,  notwithstanding  the 
very  laudable  endeavors  of  ^e  present  khig  to  introduce  a  better 
State  of  things. 

In  France,  the  Roman  Catholic  church  had  received  such  a 
shock  from  the  events  of  the  Revolution,  that  its  power  could 
not  possibly  be  restored,  and  a  principle  of  toleration  unavcndaUy 
took  place,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous  efibrts  of  the  late  pope^ 
who,  at  great  personal  risk,  opposed  Buonaparte's  endeavors  to 
introduce  religious  freedom. 

But  the  state  of  France  is  so  far  from  being  one  of  re%ious 
peace  and  union,  that  it  is  easy  to  see  the  symptoms  of  a  great 
religious  struggle  in  that  country,  which  may  end  in  some  tremen- 
dous convulsion. 
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It  9ffmtt$  ;d0O  frdm  tlie  Maynooih  npnrti  Aat  ^ 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  France,  even  before  the  ReTo«> 
hitioUf  are  cooaidered  in  IcelMid  as  much  too  liberaL 

In  the  kingdom  of  likt  Netherlands,  the  analogy  with  onr 
government  completely  fails.  Ottrs  b  a  Protestant  goTemmenty 
formed  bv  the  union  of  two  Protestant  kingdoms,  having  an 
established  Protestant  church  in  Ireland  as  wdl  as  in  Great 
Britain,  but  containing  a  great  number  of  Roman  Catholics  and 
Dissenters. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  ubioa 
of  two  parts;  in  one  of  vfbkh  the  Protestant,  and  in  the  other  die 
Roman  Catholic,  is  the  established  religion.  It  was,  therefore, 
impossible  that  they  should  unite  on  any  other  terms  than  those 
of  regions  equality,  and  a  concordat  was  with  much  difficulty 
obtained  from  the  pope,  regulating  the  religious  condition  of  the 
Roman  Catholics. 

By  this  concordat,  the  nomination  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
hishope  was  Yirtually  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  though 
they  were  to  receive  investiture  from  the  pope. 

The  king  accondingly  proceeded  to  ndminate  seven  bishops  to 
the  vacant  sees)  but  of  the  seven,  the  pope  confirmed  only  the 
Bishop  of  Namur,  and  the  other  sees  still  remain  vacant.  We 
may  judge  from  this  example  of  die  probability  of  a  concordat 
for  Ireland  producing  general  union  and  tranquillity,  «ven  if  it 
could  be  obtained  on  satisfactorv  terms ;  but  we  know  that  the 
Irish  prelates  in  16S5  dedarea,  befmne  the  Comotittees  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  their  resolution  to  submit  to  any  persecu^ 
tion  rather  than  admit  the  interference  of  the  government  in  theie 
ecclesiastical  appointments. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  augur  {zjonkij  of  the  continuance  of 
religious  concord  either  in  Fiance  or  the  Netherknds,  though  I  sin^ 
cerelj  desire  it  may  prevail  \  not  only  because  as  a  man  and  a  Chria* 
tian  It  is  my  duty  to  wish  for  the  peace  of  other  nations,  but  because 
any  serious  coovulston  taking  place  in  either  of  those  countries 
cooU  not  fail  to  endanger  our  own.  At  any  rate,  these  examples  ate 
much  too  recent,  txki  the  experience  we  can  yet  have  of  the  settle- 
ment of  those  gpvemments  too  short,  to  afford  any  safe  precedent 
for  an  alteration  of  our  own.  Another  assertion  often  made,  and 
most  assiduously  insisted  on  of  late,  is,  that  the  people  of  England 
are  beccmie  favorable,  or  at  least  not  hostile,  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  claims,  and  that  it  b  now  only  a  contemptible  remnant 
of  bigots  who  oppose  them. 

These  bigots,  however,  comprise  a  considerabk  majority  of  the 
House  of  Peers,  about  an  equality  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  a  vast  majority  of  the  loyal,  honest,  intelligent,  and  indepen- 
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dent  odnuDOiialty  mi.jtwaumj  of  Ei^laiKl.  Oltfaiis  the  MBeting 
on  Penenden  Heath  was  a  striking  iUiistration ;  but  as  I  wish  to 
prore  every  thine  from  Roman  Catholic  antboritiesr  or  those  of 
their  adrocatesy  I  shall  cite  one  ai  the  aUest^and  OMWt  constant  of 
(hose  advocates — the  very  mouthpiece  and  manifesto  of  iibe- 
ratism— namely,  the  Edinlmrgh  Beoiew. 

<<  The  friends  of  the  Catholics  have,  indeed,  too  longk^t  out 
of  sight  the  real  difficuhy  uriiich  impedes  the  piogress  of  all 
measures  for  their  relief.  There  has  been  a  nervous  reluctanoet 
perhaps  a  natural  unwillingness,  to  approach  this  subject:  yet  it 
is  of  the  utmost  imponance  that  it  should  at  least  be  fully  under* 
stood.  The  difficulty,  we  believe,  is  neither  with  the  King  nor 
with  the  Cabinet — neither  with  the  Commons  nor  with  the  Lords.. 
It  is  with  the  people  of  England  (  and  not  with  the  carrupt,  aov 
with  the  servile---aot  with  the  rude  and  uneducated— «notwidi 
the  dissolute  and  turbulent,  but  with  the  great  body  of  the 
middling  orders; — of  those  who  live  in  cotnfort,  and  have  re* 
ceived  some  instruction.  Of  .the  hiffher  classes,  the  dedded 
majority  b,  beyond  all  dispute,  with  me  Catholics.  The  lower 
classes  care  nothing  at  all  about  the  question.  It  is  among  those 
whose  influence  is  generally  exerted  for  the  most  saluury  pur- 
poses—-amone  those  from  whom  liberal  statesmen  have,  in 
general,  received  the  strongest  suppoyt  among  those  who  feek 
die  deepest  detestation  of  oppression  and  corruption,  that  erro- 
neous opinions  on  this  subject  are  most  frequent.?' 

It  then  proceeds  to  instruct  the  friends  of  the  Cathotics  how 
to  convert  the  people  of  England,  and  concludes  with  thus  ad- 
dressing them. 

<<  But  of  this  they  may  be  fully  assured,  that,  while  the  general 
feeling  of  the  nation  remainis  unchanged,  a  mimstry  which  should 
stake  Its  existence  on  the  success  of  ueir  claims,  would  ruin  itself 
without  benefiting  them.''' 

I  should  only  advert  to  one  more  statement  of  the  advocates  for 
emancipation.  We  are  told  that  the  bigots  who  oppose  diem 
are  growing  old  and  fast  wearing  out,  and  that  the  risii^  gene-* 
ration  are  universally  favorable  to  the. cause;  and  Mr.  O'Cohnell 
has  amused  himself  and  his  hearers  by  calculating  in  how  many 
▼ears  no  opponents  of  Catholic  emancipation  w^ild  be  left.  If 
It  be  so,  why  not  let  us  die  in  peace  ?  Surely. it. is  worth  while 
to  wait  a  few  years  to  obtain,  with  the  general  concurrence  and 
approbation  of  the  peofle  of  England,  a  change  which  could  iM>t 
now  be  effected  without  exciting  Uie  greatest  disgust  and  appre* 
hension  in  the  minds  of  a  vast  proportion  of  them. 
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Bttt  if  it  be  otlitrwi8e»  and  if ,  m  I  hope  and  trust,  our  sons 
ehall  continue  to  be,  as  <  dieiv'  fathers  and  <  our^  fathers  banre  been, 
the  staunch  supporters  and  assertors'  of  Protestant  ascendancy, 
depend  on  it  all  efforts  to  shake  that  glorious  cause  will  fail  j  and 
Peneiuien  Heath  will  be  agsun  in  future  times,  what  it  has  so 
lately  been,  the  scene  of  the  trtumi^  of  the  Protestant  cause.    . 

I  oeg  leave  to  conclude  by  reminding  you  of  the  excellent  ad- 
vice of  our  noble  lord-lieutenant,  that  whaterer  degree  of  irrita- 
tion may  have  been  excited  by  circumstances  preceding  or  ac- 
companying the  meeting  of  yesterday,  might  be  forgotten  as  soon 
as  we  left  the  Heath,  and  that  the  men  of  Kent  would  only  re- 
■aember  each  other  as  neighbors  and  fnends.  I  sincerely  trust  it 
will  be  my  happiness  to  meet  every  one  of  my  brother  freeholders, 
ef  wbatiever  party,  with  whom  society  or  business  may  bring  me 
into  intercourse,  on  those  terins  only,  and  I  have  the  honor  to  be. 
Gentlemen, 
With  the  sincerest  respect^ 

Your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

BEXLEY. 


FoQi's  Cray  Place, 
„    Oct,  25,  1828. 
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SPEECH 

THE  MARQUIS  OF  WfiSTMEATJU 
DEUViKED  AT  MULUNGAR, 

ON  THfc  «th  OF  OCTOBBH,  18M, 


On  an  ottmrfon  Hke  the  pfCfsem,  wlifeh  is  ao  eomttD*Mie»  I 
think  it  id  inoinriiefit  on  me,  in  «9  fefr  ^v«i4b  m  I  an  aMe,  to* 
express  mj  sentiments.  I  shonld  prefer  being  sitent,  beii^ 
miused  to  public  speaking;  as  indeed  I  riiottld  hare  pieferrea 
not  to  have  attended,  retirement  being  more  soited  to  my  dis> 
position,  if  I  were  permitted  to  indulge  in  it,  than  to  obtrade 
mvself  into  public  afiairs— and  especially  in  times  like  the  present, 
wnen  the  best  intentbns  may  be  misinterpreted*  Bat  when  QDs^s 
country  is  rent  to  the  heart  by  dissension^  and  when  tibat  dissensioa 
may  arrive  at  something  wors.e,  perhaps  eren  a  persos  who  h  «ii* 
used  to  mixing  himself  in  popular  discussion  ought  to  recollect 
he  is  a  citizen,  and  that  he  should  in  such  an  extremity  set  forth 
to  avow  his  opinions,  while  yet  the  roice  of  reason  may  not  be 
wholly  extinguished*  The  Union  has  left  me  no  dioice  as  to  tftte 
manner  in  which  this  sort  of  call  should  be  answeied.  The  only 
opportunity  which  I  have  of  meeting  it  in  a  befitting  manner  is,  to 
appear  here  in  the  county  of  which  I  am  a  native,  amd  to  give  my 
opinion  as  a  Christian,  a  Protestant— -and  an  Irishman,  that  die 
present  state  of  disqualification  in  which  the  Roman  Catholics 
are  held,  owing  to  their  religious  pn^ssion,  produces  a  state  of 
society  which  is  perfectly  intolerable,  and  if  prottacted,  the 
miseries  of  it  can  only  be  appeased  by  a  sort  of  crisis  which  no 
one  who  has  an  atom  of  consideration  would  not  prefer,  radiei 
to  make  any  experiment,  than  attempt  to  precipitate.— This  is  the 
result  of  every  man's  experience  who  lives  in  Irdand,  and  wiio  is 
not  either  blinded  by  ignorance  or  bloated  by  selfishness.  Tb 
none  of  these  then  should  parliament  be  so  miked  as  to  attend. 
If  this  meeting,  or  meetings  like  it,  can-  influence  the  kgislatufe* 
the  voice  of  truth  will  not  be  wanting  to  warn  and  iofbtm  it» 
I  am  certain  diere  are  multitudes  of  die  Protestant  persuasioD, 
like  myself,  in  Ireland,  who  think  the  world  is  capacious  enouffh 
for  us  all,  and  who  are  not  deurous  of  sering  tint  system  con* 
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ttnued,  which  has  ooly  served  for  centuries  past  to  keep  our 
common  country  in  a  state  of  suppressed  civil  war ;  and,  for  the 
little  that  is  known  of  us  on  the  cootinenti  as  a  people,  to  render 
tts  insignificant  and  contemptible.  I  speak  of  course  respecting 
the  Irish  nation  as  such ;  for,  of  individuals,  even  among  the 
persecuted  Catholics,  who  have  been  driven  into  the  service  of 
foreign  countries,  the  splendor  of  the  Irish  character  has  always 
been  conspicuous.  It  is  perfectly  unaccountable  to  me  that  any 
favorite  theory  can  mislead  any  resident  of  this  country,  so  far  as 
to  persuade  him  of  the  bare  possibility  of  the  penal  laws  on  the 
Roman  Catholics  remaining  unrepealed.  It  seems,  to  my  humble 
comprehension,  that  supposing  such  a  system  defensible  on  any 
Christian  principle,  it  is  utterly  impossiole  to  continue  it.  The 
Roman  Catholics  ^ve  increased  immensely  in  wealth,  and,  as  we 
well  know,  in  numbers  also,  since  179S,  when  the  elective 
franchise  was  extended  to  them,  and  that  their  wishes  and  their 
ambition  should  be  commanded,  under  those  circumstances,  to. 
stand  still,  and  that  they  should,  as  a  body,  be  content  under  the 
existing  inconsistent  absurdities,  is  an  experiment  which  has  beea 
made,  and  has  got  its  answer.  I  am  treating  the  subject  in  the 
most  phiegmadc  manner.  I  should  not  know  how  to  arouse  the 
passions  of  this  assembly,  if  I  were  to  attempt  it ;  and,  indeed,  I 
think  the  only  useful  way  to  treat  this  subject  is  as  a  Protestant., 
To  put  it  to  the  sober  senses  of  those  of  our  persuasion,  whether 
any  country  on  earth  can  prosper  while  a  part  of  its  irJiabitants 
assume,  no  matter  for  what  end  or  under  what  pretence,  that  it  is 
expedient  to  lord  it  over  their  fellow-subjects,  who  are  increasing 
m  every  thing  which  can  be  said  to  constitute  power  in  every 
civilised  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth—population  and  wealth. 
This  brings  me  very  much  to  the  pith  of  the  contest.  We  have 
recently  seen  set  on  foot,  in  the  sister  kingdom,  a  self-constituted 
society,  called  a  Brunswick  club,  and  great  pains  taken  to  promote 
a  similar  one  in  this  kingdom*  The  state  of  the  Catholic  claims, 
or  the  means  taken  to  advance  them,  is  the  excuse  on  which 
these  societies  were  originated,  and  the  question  taken  for  granted 
of  an  existing  necessity  to  Justify  them.  That  the  protracted 
discussion,  for  years,  in  parliament  on  the  Catholic  claims,  and 
the  repeated  refusals  to  concede  them,  should  have  produced 
irritation,  when  it  is  not  penal  to  complain,  is  natural.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  see  that  any  degree  of  boldness  used  by  the  Roman 
Cath6lics,  in  speaking  of  their  disqualification,  would  have  been 
displeasing  to  the  Brunswickers }  oecause  with  a  boldness  which 
I  slumld  designate  bravery,  if  its  authors  had  experienced  them- 
selves what  wey  seem  so  anxious  to  precipitate  amongst  us,  they 
refer,  in  stubborn  language,  to  1688,  as  the  golden  period  by 
VOL.  XXIX.  Pam.  NO.  LVIIL  U 
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i^bich  all  future  ages,  mrhile  the  Brithli  empire  mtj  atibrist)  llittN 
conform.  No  circumstance  which  the  fluctuation  of  humaii 
aflairs  can  produce  isi  In  their  minds,  to  vary  die  policy  Wttf 
which  was  then  expedient.  Among  the  infinite  and  insensible 
revolutions  which  the  state  of  society  in  Great  Britain  has  since 
undergone,  untraced  by  their  sapient  heads ;  but  of  the  advantages 
of  which  they,  nevertheless,  must  partake,  may  have  been  tisefnllf 
buried,  except  the  rule  which  in  1688,  or  at  a  period  not  long 
subsequent,  consigned  to  the  infernal  penal  code  the  destinies  w 
a  whole  people. — Of  a  whole  people,  I  repeat ;  for  the  Protestatito 
were  then  but  a  handful,  and  they  were  hardly  to  be  called  oi 
considered  the  natives  of  Ireland,  as  the  pale  had  then  but  hardly 
burst  its  limits.  The  regulations  of  these  Brunswick  dubs  remind 
me  of  nothing  so  much  as  a  man  who  was  made  to  appear  in  s 
farce  as  if  he  had  arrived  in  London  just  when  it  was  lighted  first 
by  gas,  and  after  being  almost  for  near  a  century  complaining  that 
that  invention  had  broken  in  on  the  darkness  which  the  citizen! 
had  a  right  to  be  permitted  to  enjoy  as  a  prerogative  of  right. 
Complaining  also  that  the  fine  River  Thames  had  been  dioked 
up  by  the  mass  of  stones  thrown  in,  under  the  pretence  of  making 
bridges ;  and  he  was  heart-broken  to  see  that  the  streets  were  Aot 
resorted  to  the  same  comfortable,  nei?hboriy  state,  he  said,  they 
Were  in  before  the  great  fire  in  London,  in  1666,  when  friends 
could  shake  hands  out  of  the  opposite  windows,  but  that  now 
people  were  perished  by  the  Currents  of  cold  in  the  immenae 
funnels  miscalled  streets.  As  well  might  the  Bmnswickeit  have 
issued  their  manifesto  against  inoculation  or  navigation  by  steaoii 
as  to  persist  in  holding  uiese  kingdoms  to  a  certain  line  of  polky 
with  respect  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  on  the  reasoning  they  use, 
that  such  were  the  laws  in  1688,  or  the  reign  of  Queen  Attne> 
and  that  such  they  must  continue.  I  am  not  afraid  that  all  this 
swaggering,  and  the  fiery  zeal  by  which  it  is  at  the  moment  kept 
alive,  will  dictate  to  parliament.  Absurdity  floats  on  the  vetf 
surface  of  such  ultimate  violence ;  but  besides  that^  the  mode  <» 
fanning  the  flame  has  transpired  in  a  police  report  in  radier  an 
amusing  manner.  Bills  were  in  circularion  in  one  place,  wheie 
the  people  were  especially  asked  if  they  were  asleep  ?  A  hsppf 
way  of  proving  the  case  against  themselves,  and  that  the  apathy 
of  the  people  required  the  holy  Brunswicker  crusaders  to  AtottWs 
them.  I  am  not  afraid  that  any  man,  however  commanding  hi!r 
individual  situation  may  be,  can,  on  a  great  vital  question  like  me 
present,  give  the  tone  to  a  nation  instead  of  receiving  it  fifOffl  ^ 
nation  %  and  with  respect  to  those  persons  who  have  in  this  country 
stood  forward  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  Brunswickers,  it  is  wj 
worth  while  to  trouble  ourselves  about  them.     The  EngKA 
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people  now  know  bow  thii^  country  has  be^n  for  centuries  ruled 
and  treated;  notwithstandbg  all  the  pains  taken  to  conceal  ity 
^ey  know  the  truth,  and  the  English  people  are  too  sound<» 
thinking  to  permit  a  continuance  of  injustice  to  be  etercised 
towards  this  country  as  hitherto ;  nor  are  they  disposed  to  pay 
for  a  large  army,  to  pafisper  the  privileged  few  who  have  bloated 
themselves  on  the  fat  of  the  landi  since  the  Protestant  ascendancy 
has  been  the  stalking-horse  of  a  faction.  I  am  a  Protestaoli  who 
mil  pot  yiekl  in  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed 
Church  with  the  best  of  them;  but  I  can  discriminate  between 
what  is  plainly  nothing  more  than  the  selfish  inter^t  of  indivi^ 
duaby  and  the  doctrines  of  that  religion,  which  meass  nothing  in 
our  religion,  if  it  does  not  mean  that  «  we  should  do  as  we  are 
done  by.**  I  do  not  mean  to  speak  slightly  of  many  of  the  Pro- 
testants who  have  followed  the  track  of  the  Brunswickers  in 
Ireland.  The  degree  of  re-action  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics, 
owing  to  their  existing  disqualifications^  has  been  strongly  marked, 
and,  I  do  not  doubt,  has  alarmed  many  a  Protestant  even  for 
his  own  individual  security;  and  it  is  on  such  fears  that  the 
Brunswickers  have  relied  for  their  help  and  continuance  in  this 
distracted  country.  Who,  or  what  are  we  to  charge  for  this  ? 
Why,  misgovemment.  And  that  misgovernment  is  the  same, 
whether  it  proceeds  from  the  legislature  or  the  executive.  Ought 
it  not  to  give  the  irreconcilable  and  unreasoning  opponents  of  the 
Catholic  claims  some  degree  of  diffidence  on  the  subject,  when  it 
is  recollected  how  many  of  the  greatest  statesmen  England  ever 
possessed  have  advocated  concession  on  general  grounds  of  policy 
^Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Grenvillci  Lord  Grey,  Lord  London- 
derry, Mr.  Brougham,  Mr.  Grattan,  Lord  Plunkett,  and  many 
others.  I  confess  it  so  operated  on  me,  and  was  the  first  cause 
that  brought  me  to  change  my  opinion  on  the  subject,  by  leading 
me  from  particulars  to  generals ;  and  experience  has  since  con- 
vinced me — the  experience  of  many  years'  residence  in  Ireland — 
that  this  country  can  never  be  sincerely  united  to  Great  Britain 
unless  the  legislature  shall  leave  all  religious  matters  within  it  to 
find  their  own  level.  It  is  in  this  view  I  regard  it  as  a  Protestant 
question  as  much  as  a  Catholic  one — ^as  a  British  question  as  much 
as  an  Irish  one.  I  cannot  conclude  without  urging  the  Roman 
Catholic  body  to  remain  in  a  constitutional  attitude,  seeking  to 
attain  their  just  rights.  I  am  convinced  no  more  is  necessary. 
Remember  we  have  a  lord-lieutenant,  who,  I  am  convinced,  is 
most  sincerely  desirous  of  seeing  the  administration  of  Ireland 
conducted  with  the  strictest  impartiality,  and  whom,  on  my  soul, 
I  am  persuaded  has  never  had  an  interested  thought  with  respect 
to  his  public  duty  since  he  landed  in  this  country.    I  would  not 
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say  what  I  do  not  d)ink;  and  I  say  it  now^  because  on  this  head 
the  Roman  Catholics  have  no  cause  for  complaint — at  least  in  my 
judgment.  Not  a  single  individual  on  either  side  of  the  water  has 
so  much  as  bestowed  a  smile  of  approbation  on  the  Brunswickers; 
and  therefore  much  of  what  we  all  remember  in  the  shape  of 
ofiensive  and  irritating  sentimentSi  and  which  used  to  be  thought 
the  exclusive  body  of  loyalty  in  this  country,  are  wholly  removed. 
One  word  for  myself*  I  have  as^  good  a  right  to  get  credit  for  a 
sincere  attachment  to  this  country  and  its  best  interests  as  any 
other  man ;  and  I  most  conscientiously  declare,  before  God  and 
the  country,  that  I  am  convinced  Ireland  can  never  have  peace 
until  the  penal  code  and  every  trace  of  it  shall  be  ^flPaced  from 
the  statute-book. 


;      •  •••    ^l . 
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LORD  TEYNHAM 

TO  THE  FREEHOLDERS  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  KENT. 
LONDON  :-18«8. 


Mbn  of  KbUt  and  Brother  Freeholders^ 

0&.  Hodgson,  of  Tunstal^  has  called  on  me,  I  am  informed)  iit 
the  fiaoe  of  the  county,  to  declare  why  I  have  changed  the  senti- 
ments I  have  hitherto  held  on  the  suoject  of  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion. I  have  the  greatest  regard  for  the  reverend  gentleman^ 
and  think  him  an  ornament  to  his  profession.  If  I  had  heard 
him,  or  could  have  made  myself  heard  in  such  an  extended  assembly^ 
I  shottU  have  answered  him  on  the  spot.  I  trust,  therefore,  this 
pnUic  appeal  will  not  be  considered  either  obtrusive  or  useless  by 
the  men  of  Kent.  I  ita  proud  to  say,  I  have  not,  nor  ever  will, 
be  guilty  of  any  inconsistency  in  my  public  conduct  whatever— a 
conduct  for  wmch  I  am  most  desirous  of  obtaining  your  approba- 
tion»  because  I  consider  myself  as  one  of  the  ancient  barons  of 
this  county— the  responsive  voice  of  its  sentimems  and  feelings 
in  my  seat  in  parliament — and  there  is  no  cause  I  would  so 
tesolutdy  advocate  there  as  one  ^  which  either  the  sentiments, 
feelings,  or  interest  of  this  great  county  was  concerned.  Men  of 
Kent,  from  choice  and  from  inclination  I  am  a  sincere  Protest- 
ant of  the  Church  of  England ;  my  family  are  aU  brought  up 
in.  the  same  sentiments.  I  have  never  changed  or  deviated  from 
diat  path.  I  firmly  support  the  Church  of  England,  and  am 
conscious  of  the  value  of  its  connexion  with  the  state,  as  thereby 
civil  and  religious  liberty  is  dispensed  to  all  the  subjects  of  this 
great  empire.  Permit  me  to  add  here,  that  my  ancestors,  from 
die  earliest  records  of  your  ^story,  have  commanded  your  armies 
in  the  field,  and  held  tne  most  important  offices  in  your  county. 
And  that  eidber  against  the  Norman  invader,  or  on  the  walls  of 
Acre  and  Ptolemais,  or  in  the  battles  of  Cressy  and  Agincburt, 
waa  ever  the  white  cross  of  the  De  Cheneys  or  Apulderfelds,  or 
the  lion  of  the  Ropers,  separated  fiom  the  blue  banner  of  Kent, 
and  its  proud  lavicta  I  Base  indeed  must  my  mind  be,  if  such 
wetj  proud  recollections  did  not  inspire  me  with  the  wish  to  merit 
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yourapprobation^  and  to  thus  vindicate  myself  from  aspersions  by 
those  whose  ancestors  would  have  been  happy  to  find  a  seat  in  tk 
halls  of  my  forefathers,  and  to  have  held  the  stirrup  as  they 
mounted  their  prancing  war-horse.  I  married  also  a  fair  maid  A 
Kent,  whose  fame  shone  in  the  deeds  of  her  fatherst  and  the 
ralor  of  the  Hawkins  gained  the  arms  of  France>  her  fleur-de-lig, 
as  their  inheritance.  Their  names  florished  for  a  thousand  yean 
in  your  county,  and  the  last  of  them  now  sleeps  with  his  fathers 
in  their  dianoel  of  Boughton  Churchy  the  bold  knight-baBnerets 
of  the  Edwards  and  Henrys. 

I  am,  therefore,  connected  with  your  county  in  every  possible 
way,  and  must  repel,  with  proud  defiance,  the  assertions  of  men 
returning  from  the  plundered  thrones  of  the  princes  of  Indostao, 
where  the  recording  angel  is  thred  with  writing  down  the  crimes 
of  Britons.  That  1  am  an  atitn  and  a  stranger  amongst  you*  Ko{ 
I  am  a  man  of  Kent  in  heart  and  hand,  a»d  envy  them  not  dioss 
lands  their  iU-got  treasure  have  purchased  in  yomr  oDoaty.  Ifeeii 
men  of  Kent,  wat  you  will  excuse  me  dwse  expressionsy  as  I  mil 
yield  to  no  man  in  my  attachment  to  my  country^  to  the  PiosesSMt 
cause,  and  to  the  honor  and  welfave  of  yout  distinguished  ^soqntf * 
I  have  in  my  eeat  in  parliament  hitkerto  opposed  OidK)lic  eoMOO^ 
pation,  because  I  saw  no  securities  ofiered  for  the  Moticctiai  «f 
the  Esiablisiied  Church}  and  I  was  osw  of  the  most  active  in  passing 
the  Act  so  put  down  that,  then  alarming,  policiod  club,  the  Calfae* 
lie  Association.  Tour  noble  lotd^teutCMnt,  tbeMwquisCaBdsai 
joined  most  cordiaUv  in  tkft  objects  diwn^,  pethsps,  vfisn 
aasibns  than  any  omer  peer  to  settle  the  Cathidic  qaestiooi 
becavse  lus  gitsft  experience  in  the  govemment  of  Ireland  tsaght 
faitti  to  consider  it  the  only  remedy  to  pudfydkat  most  sahuMs 
portion  of  your  empire,  his  truly  disinterostod  o^nluot  in.siliD* 
quishitig  <me  of  the  largest  siiieoures«ver  held,JiiaaentsBieBttaBd 
«8teem  for  the  great  county  he  governs  as  the  King^  lisitcaai% 
ouftht -to  have  spared  him  the  insidtshe  met  *wilh  on  tlse^Hasdii 
Mi  the  epiriMts  that  have  been  to  unqwnngly  bestowed  on  bimi 
boi^  likeScipio^  he  may  repose  in  die  oonsdoua  jtcthuit  «f  ^ 
own  fiuitd,  and  lament  that  ttiy  «Miae  diootd  bave  nosed  snsb  it- 
masked  feislings  against  him.  Tins  BiH  Could  not,  cr  didns^ 
cAetually  put  down  this  Assodatidn.  They  have  flowsMPsd 
the  government  of  Ivdand»  and  OMM^omplecnly  cfaangedibsMs 
of  affidrs  between  the  two  khsgdoms.  AU  liie.feal  poweisci 
govcnuoent  bm  in  thetr  hands*  Their  vent  is  a  mlitary^Jisstj 
|hef  have  otganbed  the  ^x  u^oos  of  OadioUcs,  ippOM*w' 
:^M>Mna  And  oontrotteis  over  them,  and  haive  ongaged-^ifae  .wiBh 
pr  their  itoost  infiiiCntial  clergy  in  the  same  causes .  Iteoi" 
Mlmis^e  alsa  taking  a  deep  imettst  in  thfe  kmieBtsybls  < 
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Fifty  thoussmd  Irishimn  in  the  United  States  of  America^  pos- 
•e98ed  ef  wealth  and  power,  are  eager  to  join  and  assist  them. 
France  looks  on  with  anxious  eyes — ^her  press  teems  with  pam- 
phlets pointing  put  th^  means  by  which  Ireland  can  assert  her  inde- 
pendence and  become  a  free  nation,  and  the  naval  and  military 
preparations  of  her  goremment  show  sufficiently  their  intention  to 
take  a  part  the  moment  the  green  flag  is  hoisted.  Dunkirk  is 
now  fitting  with  cannon  and  warlike  stores,  and  if  you  do  not 
pacify  Irebnd^  ewerj  effort  will  be  made  to  rescue  her  from  the 
jkitish  power  and  dominion.  Russia  also,  and  at  no  distant  day 
the  northern  stUH$  will  hurl  defiance  at  you,  because  your  forces 
are  all  engaged  in  securing  your  ascendancy  in  Ireland.  And  die 
numesous  and  able  petitions  from  your  county,  men  of  Kent, 
presented  to  parliament  during  the  last  two  sessions*  by  myself 
and  other  pear^,  sufficiently  attest  you  are  alire  to  the  awful 
iatemal  state  oif  your  country  i  you  have  stated  that  an  over- 
whelming debt  has  destroyed  the  bold  peasantry  and  the  yeomen 
^  oldea  times ;  that  your  enormous  jails  are  now  filled  with 
criminals,  your  poor-houses  and  work-houses  with  paupers,  vic- 
tims to  excise  laws  and  excessive  taxation  ^  that  your  farms  are 
worse  cultivfltedf  and  your  property  on  thjem  deteriorated ;  and 
that  the  landlord  has  a  bowstring  around  his  neck  extended  and 
dfawn  at  the  two  ends — first,  by  the  necessity  of  paying  the 
difidenda  a»d  public  expenditure,  amounting  nearljr  to  sixty 
suKons  oanuaUy — seooadlyi  by  die  poor«-rates  operatmg  against 
finabliag  him  so  to  do,  by  counterbalancing  any  rise  in  Uie  value 
of  con^  mnd  pro? imna.  Tavn  again  to  irdand*  Even  without  a 
cartl  waMT^  has  not  the  election  for  the  (xmnty  of  Cbre  proved  that 
the  sepmsentation .of  Ireland  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholics? 
Tbey  win  return  eighty  members  to  the  next  pariiament.  Will 
yon  aliow  them  to  ait  ?  If  you  do  not,  the  Union  will  be  virtually 
4iMolve4f  mi  Irelaad  must  be  governed  bf  a  severe  military 
dsMOtiaeia,  as  in  the  times  of  Cromwell  and  his.  cruel  generaJs,  if 
endn  tm  ereot  were  possible.  On  a  review  of  these  circumstances, 
mreve  Lord  liven^pool  aUe  to  take  a  part  in  die  councils  of  his 
Muniry,  he  would  say,  the-  time  is  come  to  pacifv  Ireland,  to 
'Mlon^  Roman  Catholics^  their  civil  rights^  takinff  care  to 
gjiv*  ihe^best  poeiible  secuiitses  to  the  Protestant  estabUsamentt  of 
llie«mpiq»w  'Soylamoonfidont^dunks  the  Noble  Duke  who  is 
mw  4U  die  haiul  of.  his  Mi^esty's  government.  So,  I  firmly 
Mievf^  thiohs  ^  Sovereign  of  the  country  himself.  So,  in  last 
4ei8k|%  tboogbt  a  ms^oricy  of  die  House  of  Commons^  amongst 
4tai  your  ^wPf  member,  Mr.  Honywood,  ever»  in  all  your 
OTMcetedelei^oam  placed  at  the  bead  of  the  poll,  with  his  high 
mimiaod  cbanteler,  if  he  tho«|^  for  a  moment  that  a  majority  of 
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his  constituents  would  risk  a  civil  war,  bankruptcy,  and  the  final 
separation  of  the  two  sister  islands,  for  fear  of  the  imaginarr  erib 
and  apprehensions  from  popery  in  the  present  times,  witnout  a 
moment's  deliberation  his  trust  would  be  laid  at  your  feet ;  his 
vote  never  yet  caused  this  county  to  blush ;  and  the  Commons  of 
England  have  ever  considered  him  one  of  their  most  upright 
members.  So  also  thinks  a  gallant  youth  whom  the  intelligent 
freedom  of  Canterbury  send  as  their  representative ;  and  from  the 
high  principles  and  patriotic  feelings  of  the  noble  house  of  Damley, 
would  Lord  Clifton  hold  his  seat  one  hour  if  he  thought  he  spoke 
and  voted  against  the  sense  of  those  independent  men  who  sent 
him  there  ? 

So  thought  about  one  hundred  members  of  the  House  of  Peers 
last  session — ^the  highest  in  rank,  the  greatest  in  talent,  the  purest 
in  patriotism,  and  the  richest  in  landed  possessions.  So  thought 
one-third  of  the  University  of  Oxford  when  the  perition  agunst 
those  claims  was  last  discussed  in  convocation.  So  thinks  Mr. 
Dawson,  the  friend  and  brother  of  Mr.  Peel,  the  great  opponent 
of  these  claims.  So  thinks  Mr.  Feel  himself,  for  his  silepce  in  his 
!ate  tour  in  Lancashire  bears  no  other  construction.  So  diinks,  hj 
a  declaration  I  have  just  seen,  a  large  majority  of  the  Protestant 
peers,  baronets,  and  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland*  Permit  me 
therefore  to  think,  brother  freeholders,  here  are  sufficient  reasons 
to  induce  me  to  think  also  that  the  time  is  now  come  that  makes 
it  just,  expedient,  and  necessary,  to  grant  Catholic  emancipation. 
We  are  not  changed,  but  the  times  are  changed — tempora  fmOan- 
iuVi  et  neve  muiamur  in  ittis.  The  safety  of  our  common  country, 
the  integrity  of  the  empire,  its  ability  to  defend  its  colonies,  its 
power  to  pay  the  public  creditor,  nay,  even  its  means  to  prevent 
famine,  and  ultimately  pestilence,  from  stalking  throughout  die 
land,  all,  all,  my  friends,  depend  on  conciliating  Ireland,  and 
healing  her  wounded  feelings,  and  bringing  her  ardent,  her  gallant, 
her  enthusiastic  sons  once  more  to  your  bosoms,  and  to  a  real 
union  of  pride,  glory,  and  satisfaction  in  their  common  country. 

Freeholders  of  Kent — Deeply  did  I  lament  the  very  mistaken 
infatuation  of  many  noble,  able,  and  honorable  characters  who 
met  at  Maidstone  to  proclaim  a  Brunswick  or  an  Orange  dub  in 
this  county.  The  result  of  its  establishment  must  be  to  erabarms 
the  government  inlhis  great  work,  to  create  party  feuds,  and  rake 
animosities  in  this  now  happy  and  sociable  county  i  it  is  the  use 
of  clubs  that  has  actually  brought  Ireland  to  its  present  state,  and, 
depend  on  it,  that  the  authors  of  these  clubs  will  have  to  r«e  the 
day  that  they  established  them  in  England.  An  appeal  to  the 
county  on  Catholic  emancipation  was  made;  and  In  my  humble 
<^inion  the  petition  that  was  so  triumphantly  carried  at  Penenden 
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Heath  was  any  thing  but  an  approval  of  those  clubs ;  its  language 
is  moderate!  and  it  scarcely  conveys  an  intimation  against  Catholic 
emancipation.  The  gieat  exertions  made  by  the  victorious  party 
were  not  met  by  the  opponents  of  the  measure  by  any  similar 
means — therefore  the  Brunswickers  triumphed ;  but^  like  Pyrrhus, 
regardless  of  the  consequences  of  their  victory. 

The  poll  now  on  the  same  spot  must  tell  what  is  the  real  sense 
of  the  county  of  Kent  on  this  question.  The  county  of  Kent  can 
never  again  lay  claim  to  character  or  consistency  if  it  continues  to 
send  one  member  to  parliament  to  support  a  measure^  and  another 
to  oppose  it. 

Pardon  me  the  observations^  my  friends  and  brothers.  Tou 
would  ally  in  my  place,  feel  the  same  sentiments.  I  trust  I  have 
vindicated  myself,  that  I  do  not  deserve  the  taunts  that  have  been 
thrown  on  me ;  and  I  conclude  by  feeling  convinced  that  you  will 
believe  that  no  freeholder  of  this  county  will  exert  himself  more 
than  I  shall  in  my  place  in  parliament,  to  secure  the  ascendancy 
of  the  Protestant  principles  of  these  kingdoms.  When  these 
measures  are  arranged,  and  they  must  be  arranged  this  next 
session,  that  will  provide  for  the  extension  of  civil  rights  to  the 
MTen  millions  of  the  Catholic  inhabitants  of  the  United  Empire. 
With  every  sentiment  of  respect, 

I  remain,  brother  freeholders, 

Tour  very  obedient  servant, 

TEYNHAM. 

Tunbridge  Wells,  Oct.  28. 
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CONSIDERATIONS 

ON  TBB 

INCREASE    OF    CRIME, 

AND  THE  DBOREC  OP  ITS  EXTENT, 

THE  PIUNCIPAL  CAUSES  OF  SUCH   INCREASE,   AND   THE   MOST 

UKBLT  HEAm  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OR  MTnOATION 

Of  Tins  PUBLIC  CALAMTTT^ 

▲DDHSMSD  TO 

THE  MiUSISTRACT  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  SURREY, 

IN   TBB  TOaif   or   A  &BPORT9 

By   RANDLE  JACKSON,  Esq. 

A  MAOI8TRATB  OF  THAT   COVVTr, 

LONDON:— 1828. 


Gbmtlbicem^ 

Some  of  our  broker  magistnttes  having  expressed  a  wish  that 
the  facts  contained  in  this  Keport  should  aj^ear  in  prints  I  readilf 
obey  the  intimatioa. 

You  are  aware,  that  in  order  to  suit  its  reading  to  the  short 
space  of  time  which  it  is  supposed  can  be  apared  from  the  routiad 
of  local  business  on  the  county  day,  it  was  considerably  shortened 
by  the  Committee,  who  transferred  part  of  the  text  to  the  Ap« 
pendix,  omitted  some  of  the  remedial  propositimSi  wholly  left  out 
die  aigomeiits  adduced  in  support  of  othersy  and  di^ieased  with 
certain  extracts  from  public  papers. 

Presuming  on  your  present  comparadve  degree  of  leisure,  and 
regarding  aiuch  extract^  remedial  suggestions,  and  argnmentSf  as 
essential  to  the  support  of  those  resolutions  which  you  were 
pleased  toadmt  on  my  motion  at  the  Epiphanv  sessionSf  I  have 
itstored  this  draft  Repoit  to  the  order  in  which  I  jiresented  i^ 
through  Mr.  Lawson>  to  the  Committee,  myself  being  too  iiw 
lUsposed  to  attend.  Respectfully  submitting  it  to  your  ^a^u- 
deration, 

I  have  the  honer  to  lemaiat 
Gentlem^Of 
Your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

RANDLE  JACKSON. 
North  Brixian, 

24M  Jprilp  18S6. 
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SuRRBT  TO  WIT, — Ai  the  General  Qjuarter  Session  of  the  Peace 
qf  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  holden  at  Saint  Mary, 
Newingion,  in  and  for  the  Cmmty  qfSnrrmf^  on  Tuesdcof^  ike 
1 5th  dajf  qf  January i  in  the  year  1828  : 

It  18  RESOLVED^  That  thu  Court  regards  with  great  coocem 
the  alarming  increase  of  crime  within  its  jurisdiction,  particu- 
hurlj  the  cnmes  of  burglary,  housebreaking,  and  street-robbery, 
which  in  many  instances  hare  been  committed  with  confederated 
strength,  and  in  a  manner  so  open,  idolent,  and  atrocious,  as  to 
ha?e  phced  the  persons  and  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
county  in  a  state  of  insecurity,  demanding  the  immediate  atten- 
tion of  the  magistracy,  and  of  all  persons  in  authority. 

It  is  ordered  by  this  Court,  that  a  committee  be  formed,  con- 
sisting of  the  chairman  of  the  session,  the  representatiyes  in 
parliament  for  this  county,  and  Sir  Richard  Frederick,  Sir 
Thomas  Turton,  Barts.,  George  Holme  Sumner,  James  Trotter, 
Thomas  Page,  Samuel  Thornton,  Handle  Jackson,  Francis  Wight- 
wick,  Henry  Drummond,  Benjamin  Barnard,  Robert  Hudson, 
William  Crawford,  William  Speer,  John  Spicer,  Edgell  Wyatt 
E^gell,  John  Ivatt  Briscoe,  Thomas  Lett,  Charles  Hampden 
Tamer,  Launcelot  Baugh  Allen,  Robert  Joseph  Chambers, 
Thomas.  Gaitskell,  John  Woolley,  Robert  Hedger,  Maurice 
Swabey,  Joseph  Terry  Hone,  Esquires^  and  George  Walton 
Ouston  and  John  Courtney,  clerks,  to  take  into  their  consi- 
deration, from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  require,  the  state  of 
the  police  of  the  county,  and  such  matters  as  they  shall  tlunk 
connected  herewith,  and  to  report  their  opinion  to  the  session. 

Bisjurther  ordered.  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  said 
Committee  to  take  into  their  early  consideration  the  expediency 
of  establishing  a  local  preventive  police,  in  such  parishes  of  this 
county  as  may  be  willing  to  adopt  diat  mode  of  protection. 

It  ts  resolved.  That  this  Court  will  at  all  times  be  ready  to 
attend  to  communications  from  govetnment,  and  will,  to  the  best 
of  Its  power,  contribute  its  aid  to  the '  protection  of  his  Majesty^s 
subjects,  both  as  to  their  persons  and  property  i  and 

It  is  ordired  by  this  Court,  That  William  Joseph  Dehison  and 
Charles  Nicholas  Palmer,  Esquires,  the  representatives  in  par- 
liament for  this  county,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  requested  to 
present  a  copy  of  the  foregomg  resolutions  and  orders  to  his 
Majesty's  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department,  and  to 
give  their  support  to  any  bill  which  may  be  brought  into  parlia- 
ment for  the  remedy  ot  these  evils. 

Latthf,  ii  is  ordered.  That  the  chairman  of  this  session  be,  and 
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he  is  herebf  requested  to  send  a  copy  of  the  foregotug  resolutions 
and  orders  to  the  lord  mayor  of  the  city  of  London,  and  to  the 
chairman  of  the  quarter-sessions  for  the  counties  of  Middlesex, 
Kent,  Essex,  and  Sussex.  ... 

By  the  Court, 

LAWSON. 


REPORT. 

Your  Committee,  iii  considering  the  matter  referred  to  them, 
namely,  the  alarming  increase  of  crime  within  thb  county,  pro>* 
pose  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  following  propositions; 
namely---' 

1.  The  fact  of  the  alleged  increase  of  crime,  and  the  degree 
of  its  extent. 

2.  The  causes  of  such  increase. 

S.  The  most  likely  means  to  prevent  oir  mitigate  this  growing 
calamity. 

Under  the  latter  head,  your  Committee  will  consider  a  measure 
which,  in  their  opinion,  exceeds  in  importance  all  others  con« 
nected  with  this  subject,  and  respecting  which  they  feel  bound 
to  declare  their  firm  conviction,  that  without  its  adoption  they 
utterly  de^air  of  any  material  qualification  of  the  evil  so  generally 
deplored :  they  mean,  the  permanent  removal  of  the  persons  of 
the  offenders  from  the  United  Kingdom, 

With  regard  to  the  fact  of  an  increase  of  crime,  your  Conv 
mittee  apprehend  it  to  be  too  notorious  to  call  on  them  to  entet 
into  much  proof.  Scarcely  an  individual  of  your  Committee  but 
has  had  cause,  on  account  of  himself  or  friends,  to  lament,  the 
want  of  that  security  for  person  and  property,  which  is  the 
legitimate  end  of  all  government,  and  to  obtain  which  the  subjects 
of  this  country  contribute  so  large  a  proportion  of  their  respective 
means.  Tour  Committee  will,  however,  refer  to  a  few  puUic 
statements,  in  order  to  afford  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  such 
increase. 

The  comrfc/iow5  in  England  and  Wales,  according  to  a  state- 
ment of  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot,  a  magistrate  of  the  county  of 
Warwick,  were  as' follows  ;  viz. 

In  1810  ......      3158 

1826 Ufi^S  ,^        ';^*' 

mailing  an  increase  in  sixteen  years  of  nearly  300  per  ceiif*^   '^ 
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Acdordhg  to  an  account  htelj  puUisbtd  in  the  ^Hy  papeiii 
the  ctmmiimenis  to  Newgate  were. 

In  1824 2166 

1825 2$84 

1826 2951 

1827  ..*...  3020 
showing  an  increase  of  nearly  50  per  cent  in  four  years ! 

It  appears  from  the  Report  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  presented  so  recently  as  last  June,  that  the  com- 
mitmerUs  for  trial  in  England  and  WaleSj  from  1806  td  1826| 
were, 

In  1806 43*6 

1816  ......      9001  '     \ 

1826  ......  16,147.:  "^        * 

being  an  increfwe  in  twenty  years  of  aboTe  SOO  per  cent. 

This  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  proportionate  incieaae  of 
population,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  tne  same  report  gt?ing  the 
following  account  of  the  increase  of  population  for  twfeQtjf  years  ^ 

YIZ. 

In  1801 ,    8,872,986 

1811  .    «    .     fc     .    .  10,150,615 
1821  ......  11,97'7,668 

thus  showing  in  inct:ease  in  the  popnlatito  of  idiout  S5  par  tent, 
in  the  same  term  of  years  that  crime  increased  in  the  ptopbrtiiMi 
of  aboTB  275  per  cent !!    This  frightful  disparity  seeins  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  cTideUce  taken  before  that  Committee;  wt  d 
whom»  the  Rev.  Dt«  Htiot,  presents  a  calouiation,  feuinied  on 
the  return  of  commitments  to  the  county  jail  of  Bedford,  iho^nng 
that   <<  the  population  of  the  coui^y  of  Bedford  had  increased 
to  the  «mount  of  40  per  cent,  wMe,  duritig  the  same  period, 
oime  had  increased  tenfold,  or  ^00  per  cent.**    Thus  it  wBl  be 
seen,  that  whether  convictitms  or  commiiments  ate  considered 
nearly  the  same  afflicting  ratio  seems  to  prevaiL 

The  return  of  the  coutoty  of  Surrey,  k  is  true,  exBiMt»« 
infinitely  less  proportion  in  the  increase  c^  commkments  fo^ 
crime,  than  any  c^r  document  which  has  come  before  yonr 
Committee.    From  this  account  it  appears  that  the  liumber  of 
such  commitments  were, 

In  1821  ......  2318 

J827  ......  «48S       '  ' 

Biakbg  only  an  increase  of  169  in  six  years !  Tour  OmxA^ 
cannot,  however,  conceal  the  prevalence  of  an  opinion,  that/ot'&ig 
to  certain  circumstances,  more  impunity  foif  crime  etists,  afld 
fewer  apprehensions  take  place,  in  propor^Mt  to  the  number  of 
ofiendera,  in  Soutkwarfc  and  iu  nrigfabodhood,  than  in  anyoOer 
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Strict  of  the  aietnpoUs.  This^iiuleed^vittbeeomft  sd&endent^ 
wlieft  TOUT  Coimmttee  stated  finim  the  inforaiatioii  of  one  of  dw 
magistrates  of  Umon  Hall,  tint  <<  thej  faave  but  twelre  oonstables^ 
nx  of  wfaom  era  necessaiflj  bcebpied  in  the  usual  business  of  the 
office,  learing  but  six  disponble  officers  under  their  oonthd  for 
the  prevetttion  of  felony  and  robbeiji  OTer  a  dastrict  of  tweaty- 
iev^i  miles  in  cttcumfertaice,  and  containing  a  population  of 
SOO^OOO  persons  r 

Your  Committee  need  not  observe,  that  six  officers^  however 
rigilanty  must  be  wholly  unequal  to  the  cate  6i  such  %  disttict  % 
but  they  doubt  die  possibility  even  of  one  offiuce  being  abk  fo 
dncfaitge  the  rarioUB  and  oomplieated  duties  mrisEng  froiki  so  coo* 
siderable  a  neighborhood,  and  so  crowded  a  popuhdon^  Whe^ 
tiier  this  great  district  be  committed  to  one  or  moie  offices.  It 
seems  to  your  Conuhittee  to  be  of  great  importance,  diat  a  unl^ 
fermity  of  adjudication,  and  an  intimate  knowleffe  of  each  other's 
proceedinet,  in  order  to  a  coujunctive  empbyment  of  their 
strength,  ^uld  prevail  throughout  all  die  offices  chsirged  with 
die  care  of  the  metropolis  and  its  envirdns*  Be  this  as  it  may« 
die  Surrey  return  presents  a  proportion  of  juvenile  criminals 
which  is  perfecd  V  appelliiig.  It  appears  that,  out  of  dbe  a^regate 
of  16,497  commitments  wTdun  the  last  seven  years,  72dfi  were 
under  twenty  years  of  age)  of  whom-  S70  were  undei^  tv^hri^ 
and  severed  of  mose,  as  must  be  known  to  the  visiting  magistrates, 
were  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  years  of  age  I 

Causes  qfihe  Increase  qfOrime. 

Tour  Committee  proceed,  in  the  decond  pbue,  to  ofikr  theit 

?)inion  as  to  the  prominent  causes  of  the  increase  of  ctime^ 
hose  causes  will  be  found  to  differ  much  in  degree ;  and  although 
several  of  them  win  point  out  their  bwn  remedies,  your  Com- 
nuttee  will  defer  the  consideradon  of  diose  remedies  undl  they 
dudl  come  to  their  third  or  remedial  proposition. 

Among  such  causes  your  Committee  tank  the  following  i 
namely — 

The  almost  unchecked  parading  of  the  streets  by  die  notoriously 
dissolute  and  abandoned  of  both  sexes. 

Hie  multitude  of  gin-shops. 

The  want  of  due  control  over  publio*houseSr 

The  existence  cS  unlicensed  wine^rooms,  flash-houses,  and  other 
receptacles  for  known  thieves  and  loose  women. 

Public  fairs  in  London  and  its  immediate  neighborhood. 

The  utter  fearlessness  of  punishment  on  the  part  of  oflfenders. 

And  above  all,  the  constant  and  daily  addition  of  expert  and 
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^oriflMDahiiWhoateia  a. stale  of 
short  transportations  from  the  Hulks*  the  Penitentiary^  and ; 
jails  and  houses  of  correcdon.  . 

Tour  Conunittce  will  trouble  the  Court  with  a  few  < 
on  each  o£  these  heads^  taking  them  in  order. 

Without  inquiring  at  this  moment  into  the .  diffeeest  h\ 
respecting  Tagrancy»  or  into  those  rules  of  construction,  whtcliu 
constitute  the  reputed  thief,  it  is  enough  for  yc^  Committee  tA^ 
obsenre^  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  streets  are  greatly  infested  by , 
the  dissolute  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages^  but  more  parttcularlp; 
by  yery  young  persons,  whose  apprehensioa  would  not  pethap^ 
be  strictly  legalt  were  even  any  material  digiee  of  vigilsiice. 
exercised  with  regard  to  the  streets.    Of  thes«,  tim  female  pa«^ 
are  constantly  on  the  alert  for  the  enticement fo£.  the  uAwary^j 
while  the  males  are  as  earnestly  watchful  for  tke  meao%of  pUferio^ 
and  robbery.    Tour  Committee  have  been  informed,  that  a  great  j 
number  of  boys  and  girls  are  sent  out  every  day  to  get  moneys 
no  matter  by  what  means,  so  they  bring  home  a  certain  amount 
at  night,  on  which  depends  the  reward  or  displeasure  they  meeti\ 
with  on  their  rHurn.    Until  such  practices  can  be  put  down,  and^i 
the  streets  be  comparatively  cleansd  of  the  disorderly  and  th/^^ 
criminal,  each  da^  must  add  to  the  already  overwhelming  stoc%» 
of  ofiendecs>  and  increase  dai^;er  to  the  public. 
,   The  next  preat  cause  and  source  of  crime  Is,  in  the  opinion  o^ 
your  Committee,  the  institution  of  gin-shops*    There  are  fewi> 
evils  against  which  society  has  more  loudly  exclaimed,  than  againsiiK^ 
these  means  of  encouraging  the  excessive  use  9f  gin  and  other , 
spirituous  liquors';' though  it  is  now  many  years  since  any  attempt 
las  been  made  by  the  constituted  authorities  to  decrease  the&if^ 
pumber  or  to  check  the  consumption  of  the  article* .  Tour  ConV|| 
mittee  annex  two  reports,  which  were  presented  to  the  quarterjy| 
sessions  on  the  9th  January,  1816,  and  on  the  Uth  June,  1817^ 
to  which  they  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Court, 
will  be  found  that  the  Committee  to  whom   the  subject  }.^ 
referred  performed  their  duty  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  zeal  .ai 
labor.      After  travelling  through  all  the  mutations  of  law  a 
fact  regarding  this  moral  pestilence,  as  it  was  then  denominati 
from  die  acts  of  Charles  II.  to  those  of  George  III.^  and  tradi^j^ 
the  various  provisions  for  its  cure,  of  hig^  duties  and  low  dtttie%^ 
^f  high-priced  licenses  and  low-priced  licenses,  varying  from  SQ^ 
%j>  twenty  shillings ;  of  penal  denunciations,  from  the  pecuniar|r| 
(nulct,  to  whipping,  imprisonment,  and  transportatioi^l  and  afti^ 
j^rusing  the  strong  but  vain  memorials  presented  from  time  l^ 
t^e  to  government  and  the  legislature,  by  different  public,  bo4K||^ 
^ong  wl^m  were  the  Cpll^ge  of  Pltyjicwp^juy^  A^^^cypSS^ 
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(if  LMidM^  MMltMx,  and  4ie  Tower  Hamlets,  wli6  beheld'  Om 
wide-8prea#ig  bodily  and  mental  nun  wkh  shame  and  sorrow  ; 
the  Committee  resolved,  « that,  in  their  opinion,  the  best  and 
aa£est  covwse  would  be,  to  adhere  literally  to  the  rule  laid  down 
by  parliament,  and  resolutely  refuse  to  grant  or  renew  licenses, 
but  to  such  pubtieans  as  diottkl  hotm^fide  keep  vichuMtng^AouseSf 
mnSf  v^ffee^kintseSf  and  mMtmi$e$;  meaning  thereby  such  as 
thouM  havef  fit  and  comfortable  acconmiodations  for  those  who 
night  prefer  drinting  of  beer  to  spirituous  liquors,  and  who 
should  keep  a  stock  suitable  to  the  supply  of  customers  of  that 
descr^tton.** 

Thcr  quarter.'Sessiofls,  as  will  be  seen,  was  pleased  to  ratify 
and  confirm  these  reports,  and  to  recommend  to  magistrates  in 
th^  tespective  dirisions  to  adopt  the  most  ^fiectual  means  of 
carrying  them  into  execution:  adding,  by  way  of  special  resolu- 
tion, <«that  notice  be  given  to  all  licensed  victuallers  in  this 
county,  of  die  determination  of  the  magistrates  not  to  grant  or 
renew  any  certificate  for  license,  but  to  sudi  persons  only  as  shall 
bona^jide  keep  taverns,  innSf  coffeehouses,  or  aU-homses,  as  directed 
by  the  Act  of  the  16th  Greo.  U.  cap.  8,  and  who  have  sufficient 
room  tisA  accommodation  for  those  who  choose  to  drink  beer, 
iHth  a  stock  suitable' to  die  supply  of  such  customers.'" 

What  proportion  of  moral  evil,  or  of  popular  demoralisation, 
m^ht  lunre  been  prevented  had  these  reports  been  acted  on,  it  is 
not  fat  your  Committee  to  say.  It  has,  however^  been  their 
melancholy  duty  to  observe,  that  since  the  period  in  question, 
erime  has  increased  in  the  inordinate  degree  above  stated. 

With  regard  to  puUic-housest  your  Committee  beg  leave  to 
remind  the  Court,  diat  as  the  law  now  stands,  the  licensing 
majgistrates  have  no  power  to  remove  a  landlord  or  shut  up  a 
house  during  the  time  for  which  ft  is  licensed;  and  that,  ia 
flonsequence  of  this  security,  many  publicans  are  known  to  harbor 
the  worst  company,  though  to  them  the  best  customers,  and  to 
ullow  such  a  course  of  vitiatmg  licentiousness,  as  cannot  but 
corrupt  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  and  greatly  add  to  the  number 
€if  criminals. 

Thiere  is  one  particular  evil  which  your  Committee  lament  the 
want  of  legd  authority  in  the  magistrates  to  prevent,  namely,  the 
aOowiag  of  public-houses  in  Southwark,  and  in  the  immediate 
neighbmiood  of  the  metropolis,  to  open  on  the  Sabbath-day  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  morning-service.  The  present  practice  is 
fer  the' publican  to  <^n  his  house  iat  day-light,  and  to  shut  up  at 
the  commencement  of  and  during  divine  service.  Nothing  is 
laore  notorious,  than  that  great  numbers  x>f  artificers,  servants^ 
aad  others,  reSod  to  sudi  houses  at  a  very  early  boor  on  die 
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Svntday  monfyug^  wh«re  thcf  remain  drinkuig^iinAtiie^lMtlritxif 
the  tell  for  church)  when  the  landlord  ejects  them  for  his  owv 
sake,  and  generally  in  such  a  amte  of  drankemiessy  as  to  make  if 
obfious  that  they  must  have  spent  as  much  money  m  this  wretched 
way  as  would  have  bought  their  families  a  comfortable  dintiefC 
Thus  prepared  for  every  thing  that  is  bad»  die  Court  may  eatilv 
conjecture  how  the  remainder  of  the  Sabbath  is  spent  by  suca 
persons,  and  will  readily  concur  with  its  C^Mnmitteej  in  regardhig 
the  want  of  due  authority  over  the  licensed  publicans,  as  amcMig 
die  causes  of  increasing  crime* 

The  consequences  of  unlicensed  XDine-rooms,  fladi-houses,  amd 
other  receptacles  for  known  thieves  and  prosdtutes,  are  too  obrkHW 
to  call  for  remark.  Tour  Committee  can  only  lament  that  so^ 
things  are :  observing,  with  regard  to  unlicensed  wtne-room,  ttust 
they  continue,  in  open  and  avowed  defiance  of  the  police,  employ^ 
ing  singing  men  and  singing  women  to  allure  customers  aiw 
increase  consumption.  Without  ofllering  an  opinion,  whether  tlM^ 
non-suppression  of  such  houses  arises  fnim  the  want  of  authoiity 
in  the  police  magistrates,  or  from  indisposition  to  exercise  it,  jomr 
Committee  feel  bound  to  declare  their  belief,  diat  they  gready 
contribute  to  the  increase  of  crime* 

With  regard  to/airs  held  in  London  and  Its  immediate  nei^i^ 
borhood,  it  is  when  they  are  tiot  under  the  vigilant  and  eflS^ctual 
superintendanee  of  the  police^  that  your  Committee  mean  to  ssjr 
they  generate  crime,  in  a  more  extensive  and  rapid  degree  tluuk 
almost  any  other  periodical  occiarrence*  t 

Your  Committee  enter  on  the  two  last  causes  to  which  tbe^ 
impute  the  increase  of  crime,  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  importan^^ 
of  the  inquiry,  and  a  most  unfeigned  anxiety  not  to  offer  any 
opinions  td  the  Court,  but  such  as  are  borne  out  by  known  pubtte 
facts  or  by  the  records  of  the  country.  •  .  '> 

The  chances  of  a  criminal  escaping  from  the  oidy  puiuihment 
which  be  seriously  regards  are  known  to  be  so  numerous,  S» 
almost  to  justify  nis  sanguine  calculations,' diat  it  will  never  hMr 
to  his  lot  to  suffer  the  extreme  rigor  of  the  law.  *  (1  w 

Out  of  an  immense  calendar  presented  every  six  weeks  fior 
tiki'  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  the  numerous  capitd  conviction^ 
which  follow,  the  very  small  number  that  are  ordered  for  execi^ 
tion  j  and  the  frequent  remission  of  ^sentence  even  to  a  part  of  thessc 
it  is  feared,  leads  to  those  tattering  conclusions  which  encoonm 
€rrme,  by  disarming  the  law  of  its  terrors.  uib 

Tour  Committee  beg  leave  solemnly  to  protest  ^tnst  lifeS 
Mppositien,  that  they  are  advocates  for  more  fniqoent  capiCHi 
{lunishment.  It  is  not  for  them  to  deal  out  the  awful  issue^^^ 
life  md'deiiih ;  but  they  ^ar^  b(»kl4o  aver  Aeir  4li«id6d«  ton^fotiba^ 
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tb^il  fmokhiiieiiCs  lest  in  degree,  if  they  wert  certain  in  iheti 
QBtttre  and  speedj  in  their  execution,  would  be  infinitely  tnore 
efficacious  in  deterring  from  crime. 

.  Tour  Committee  liaTe  spoken  of  deathi  as  the  only  punislunenl 
which  the  qriminal  seriously  regards* 

^  Respecting  transporution,  the  punishment  next  in  degree,  they 
ViU  appeal  to  facts.  Whaterer  terrors  nuiy  formerly  have  existed 
^transportation  to  New  South  Wales,  they  have  long  ceased 
19  deter  from  crime. 

In  the  instructions  given  by  Earl  Bathurst  to  J<^n  Thomas 
liigge,  Esq.  -on  his  proceeding  to  New  South  Wales,  dated  so  far 
Imk  as  the  6th  of  January,  1819,  and  printed  by  order  of  the 
Souse  of  Commons,  his  lordship  says:  '^Many  circumstances 
lia?e  since  concurred  (alluding  to  the  infancy  ot  the  settlement) 
to  render  the  punishment  lighter  in  itself,  to  diminish  the  appre- 
bension  entertained  in  this  country  of  its  severity,  and  to  break 
4own  all  proportion  between  the  punishment  and  the  crime  for 
yhich  it  is  now  inflicted.''  In  another  paragraph  of  the  same 
instructions  his  lordship  observes,  <<that  numerous  application& 
9ft  made  from  those  who  are  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  minor 
transgressions,  that  they  may  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the 
punishment  to  which  the  greatest  offenders  are  condemned." 
.  According  to  subsequent  accounts,  which  state  the  surprising 
^vances  which  have  been  made  by  that  colony  in  commerce* 
vealtb,  and  civilisation,  your  Committee  have  reason  to  think 
that  transportation  to  New  South  Wales  continues  to  be  an 
object  of  desire,  rather  than  of  dread,  with  a  great  proportion  of 
ii»  convicts. 

^  J&ut  were  it  otherwise*  the  Court  will  see  how  little  comparative 
i}$k  those  who  really  dread  banishment  beyond  the  seas  have,  for 
8ome  years  past,  run  of  experiencing  that  fate. 
.  Your  Committee  annex  <<  A  return  of  the  number  of  persons 
%Biteftoed  to  transportation  at  the  assizes  and  sessions  for  the 
^dunty  of  Surrey,  within  the  last  seven  years,  distinguishing  for 
what  terms  they  were  so  sentenced." 

uFrom  this  account  it  appears,  that  in  seven  years,  namely*  from 
hSSil  to  1827,  the  total  number  sentenced  for  transportation  were 
lfi07.  Of  these,  according  to  information  obtained  from  the 
SficreUitj  of  Bute's  Office,  not  more  than  about  two*thirds  wer^ 
a^ually  transported :  the  rest  had  their  sentences  commuted  fori 
difierent  terms  of  imprisonment  on  board  the  Hulks,  at  the 
Pimitentiary,  the  bouses  of  correction,  &c.,  where^  it  is  under- 
stood, the  term  of  confinement  seldom  exceeds  from  three  to  four 
^rs* 
.  To.show  how  Ughttyimprisonn^ntin  the  county  jailor  houfies  of 
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correction  is  regarded,  notwithstanding  that  to  imprisonment  in 
the  latter  is  added  the  employ  of  the  tread-wheel,  your  Com* 
mittee  subjoin  <<  An  account  of  the  number  of  reccmmiimefUs 
to  the  several  prisons  in  the  county  of  Surrey  in  each  year,  from 
January  1823  to  December  1827,  distinguishing  sex  and  ag^^ 
and  how  many  times  each  person  has  been  committed.'' 
'  From  this  account  it  appears,  that  in  five  years  there  were  no 
less  than  2009  instances  of  recommitments.  The  account  does 
not  quote  a  higher  number  than  six  recommitments,  though  it  'i 
known  to  your  Committee  that  several  have  been  recommitted 
to  the  tread-mill  at  Brixton,  from  that  number  up  to  as  many  as 
nineteen  times. 

'  It  is  on  such  premises  that  your  Committee  confidently  subm^ 
to  the  Court,  that  the  escape  from  capital  punishment,  of  whicti 
the  criminal  assures  himself,  and  the  comparative  insignificance  of 
all  other  punishments  known  to  the  administration  of  British  lay^ 
constitute  that  hardihood  and  fearlessness  as  to, the  consequences 
of  detectioui  to  which  your  Committee  cannot  but  impute,  among 
other  causes,  the  increase  of  crime. 

•  Lastly,  your  Committee  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Court  to  that  vast  addition  to  the  mass  of  crime  which  arises  from 
the  almost  daily  discharge  of  criminals  whose  sentences  have  been 
remitted,  or  whose  terms  of  imprisonment  have  expired  at  the 
Hulks,  the  Penitentiary,  the  jails  and  houses  of  correction*  Great 
as  is  the  encouragement  held  out  to  reform,  and  infinite  as  are 
the  pains  taken  to  produce  it,  by  the  regulations  of  your  prisons, 
by  the  zeal  of  your  officers,  and  by  the  efforts  of  pious  and  worthy 
individuals,  your  Committee  cannot  conceal  from  themselves  that 
there  are  very  few  of  the  discharged  prisoners  who  do  not  retuifi 
to  their  unlawful  courses.  When  tp  this  consideration  is  added  fif 
swarm  of  incipients  before  noticed^  with  the  attendant  incitemcfll^ 
of  gin-shops,  licenrious  publicans,  flash  houses,  and  the  aloKNit 
uncontrolled  dominion  of  the  streets,  is  it  surprising  that  a  fe^4b 
police  should  frequently  crouch  before  ferocious  gangs  of  robbc^ 
that  the  persons  of  passengers  should  be  so  frequently  surrouncmlf 
assaulted,  and  plundered,  or  that  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabttttvi 
of  this  county  should  be  rendered  insecure,  and  have  beodw 
exposed  to  such  continual  danger  from  burglars  and  housebreakMi 
as  to  have  induced  the  imposition  of  that  duty  which  your  CA^ 
mittee  is  humbly  endeavoring  to  discharge  ?  ^ 

The  most  likely  means  to  prevent  or  lessen  tie  Increase  of  Crim€f^ 

Tour  Committee,  in  approaching  the  third  and  last  propoaitbSi 
Vbich  they  proposed  to  discuss,  namely,  «« the  most  likelf )        ^" 
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to  preTent  or  lessen  the  increase  of  crime,**  acknowlege'  themselves 
to  do  so  with  the  utmost  diffidence.  They  are  aware  that  it  may 
be  deemed  presumptuous  in  them,  who  are  not  members  of 
the  gOTemment,  and  but  few  of  whom  are  legislators,  to  suggest 
new  laws  to  those  who  have  such  superior  means  of  judging  of  any 
change  of  system  which  the  interests  of  the  public  may  seem  to 
require ;  yet,  regarding  the  delivery  of  their  frank  opinion  on  this 
part  of  the  subject  to  be  implied  in  their  instructions,  they  will 
proceed,  in  full  reliance  on  the  Court's  indulgence. 

Referring  to  their  former  observation,  that  several  of  the 
assigned  causes  for  the  increase  of  crime  would  point  out  their 
own  remedies,  your  Committee  will  detain  the  Court  as  shortly 
4S  possible  where  such  is  obviously  the  case. 

As  far  as  the  state  of  the  streets  contribute  to  crime,  it  can  only 
be  counteracted  by  a  vigilant  and  efficient  police,  removing  from 
them  the  openly  abandoned  of  both  sexes.  To  accomplish  this. 
It  might  perhaps  require  some  further  legislative  interference,  or 
exposition  of  the  law  respecting  vagrants  and  reputed  thieves, 
strictly  to  justify  their  apprehension,  as  well  as  a  much  more 
efficient  night  and  day  patrole  than  exists  at  present.  But  when 
apprehended,  whither,  alas !  would  you  send  them  ?  As  the  law 
$^nds  at  present,  after  a  few  short  weeks  of  maintenance  at  the 
expense  of  the  county,  they  return,  for  ever  branded  with  infamy, 
cut  off  from  all  hope  of  employment,  advanced  in  the  knowlege 
of  every  thing  that  is  bad  and  wicked,  and  left  with  scarce  any 
alternative  but  plunder  or  starvation. 

On  that  source  and  nurse  of  crime,  the  multitude  of  gin-shops, 
your  Committee  can  say  no  more,  than  that  they  concur  in  the 
opinion  of  a  former  Committee,  whose  reports  stand  in  the  Ap- 
pendix as  ratified  and  confirmed  by  the  sessions  \  and  believe  with 
them,  that  there  is  no  hope  of  relief,  but  by  limiting  the  sale  of 

?rin,  and  other  spirituous  liquors,  to  the  bona'Jide  keepers  of 
qTjemSf  tnnst  coffee-houses^  and  ale-houses^  as  directed  by  the  16th 
Geo.  II.  cap.  8,  and  to  such  of  them  only  as  shall  have  sufficient 
accommodations  and  stock  of  good  malt  liquor  for  those  who 
j>refer  drinking  it,  and  who,  instead  of  the  present  ^in-closets  in 
alleys  and  obscure  places,  will  confine  the  sale  of  spirits  to  a  tap- 
room of  a  suitable  size,  in  which  the  bar  should,  as  formerly,  be 
placed  open  to  observation. 

The  want  of  due  control  over  public-houses,  as  well  as  the 
existence  of  unlicensed  wine-rooms,  flash  houses,  and  other 
receptacles  for  known  thieves  and  abandoned  characters,  will  fall 
igfiperally  under  the  consideration  oi  public-houses^  which  it  is 
3|}llQipQSpd  tQ  defer ;.  especially  as  a  bill  is  now  pending  in  parlia- 
ment, which  is  said  to  have  for  its  object  a  material  alteration  with 
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respect  to  the  authority  of  magistrates  in  granting  or  withholding 
of  licenseSt  when  it  will  be  important  to  consider  the  suggestions 
of  diflFerent  members  of  your  Committee  on  that  head. 

Your  Committee  have  nothing  to  add  on  the  subject  of  Jairu 
They  haye  no  wish  to  oppose  such  innocent  recreations  as  relieve 
the  monotont  of  labor  or  give  joy  to  the  youthful  part  of  sotietv : 
it  is  only  wnen  fairs  are  not  effectually  superintended  by  the 
police,  that  they  becomet  as  has  been  fatally  experienced,  the 
means  of  disorder*  violence,  and  crime. 

With  regard  to  that  fearlessness  of  punishment  which  your 
Committee  has  imputed  to  offenders,  they  believe  themselves  to 
have  established  the  fact  from  documents  which  cannot  fail.  The 
number  of  recommitments^  namely,  upwards  of  2000  within  the 
last  five  years,  out  of  about  a  total  of  10,000  commitments,  would 
alone  prove  the  indifference  with  which  the  culprit  regards  his 
sentence.  Strong  as  is  his  confidence  iii  escape  from  serious 
suffering,  and  incalculable  as  is  the  evil  arising  from  such  per* 
suasion,  there  are,  perhaps,  few  questions  more  easy  of  solution 
than  its  probable  cure.  Were  there  a  scale  of  real  punishments 
fixed  with  regard  to  offences,  as  nearlv  as  the  variety  of  crimes  will 
admit  of;  and  were  trial  speedily  to  follow  offence,  and  execution 
as  speedily  and  certainly  to  wait  on  sentence,  it  is  believed  by 
those  who  have  thought  much  on  the  subject,  that  it  would  soon 
make  a  striking  difference  in  the  number  of  offenders,  unless 
where  the  want  of  sustenance  drives  them  to  desperation. 

The  Court  will  readily  appreciate  the  anxious  feelings  with 
which  its  Committee » introduce  their  last  remedial  proposition, 
namely,  the  permanent  removal  of  convicts  in  general,  including 
minor  ofiendei^  as  well  as  felons,  to  parts  beyond  the  seas  \  except 
in  cases  of  extreme  youth,  and  where  the  crime  is  not  of  a  pro- 
fligate nature.  In  the  former  case,  summary  punishment  and 
immediate  discharge  would  save  them  from  the  contaminating 
effects  of  a  jail. 

Your  Committee  might,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  having 
already  discharged  their  duty,  by  their  solemn  declaration,  that 
without  such  a  measure  they  have  no  hope  of  security  for  the 
public,  or  of  any  material  improvement  in  the  system  of  police. 
All  means  for  the  reform  of  prisoners  have  been  tried,  and  tried 
in  vain.  Short  transportations,  the  Hulks,  penitentiaries,  wdl- 
,  regulated  jails  and  houses  of  correction,  classification,  employment, 
education,  spiritual  instruction — ^all  have  failed,  and  that  almost 
totally.  Those  who  shall  condescend  to  consider  the  facts  and 
,  weigh  the  reasons  herein  adduced,  it  is  believed,  will'  partake  of 
that  despair  which  fills  the  minds  of  your  Committee,  and  C6ine 
to  the  same  sorrowful  conclusion.  j  -  »/  j , 
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It  may  be  satd^  that  havitig  thus  avowed  its  q>iniita|  it  wooM 
be  more  becoming  in  your  Committee  to  leave  to  the  state,  should 
it  admit  the  truth  of  the  evil,  to  devise  a  suitable  remedy  for  its 
cure.  With  all  possible  deference  to  the  higher  authorities,  yoor 
Committee  believe  that,  a^  between  the  court  of  quarter-sessions 
and  themselves,  more  is  expected. 

They  will  proceed,  therefore,  to  meet  the  two  mat^ial  bbjeo- 
^ions  which  they  anticipate  i  the  one  on  the  part  of  the  public^ 
die  other  on  that  of  government. 

The  public,  not  enteriog  into  those  minute  coo^derations  which 
it  has  been  the  duty  of  your  Committee  to  pursue,  suad  influenced 
by  those  kind  feelings  which  do  hofM>r  to  our  country,  may  regard 
so  general  a  measure  of  transportation  as  shall  include  minor 
,  convicts,  such  as  profligate  vagrants,  reputed  diieves,  &c.  as  too 
severe:  but  those  who  have  attended  to  the  more  recent  and 
authentic  accounts  from  New  South  Wales,  will  be  convinced, 
that  to  transport  such  persons  to  that  settlement,  would  be  towards 
them  an  act  of  the  highest  humanity.  It  does  not  follow,  thalt 
those  who  have  been  convicted  of  the  minor  offences  should  be 
sent  to  the  same  parts,  or  be  subject  to  the  same  degree  of  op^ 
probrium  and  discipline,  as  those  convicted  of  felony.  Their  situ- 
ation would  rather  be  that  of  articled  servants  for  a  period.  Their 
transfer  would  be  from  the  moral  pest-houses  of  the  metropolis 
and  the  fiend-like  association  of  those  confederates,  from  which 
they  cannot,  or  will  oot  separate  themselves,  to  a  salubrious 
climate,  a  fertile  ^il,  occupied*  by  a  prosperous  and  rapidly^ 
increasing  population,  among  whom  mild  and  respectable  servitude 
would  be  almost  sure  to  be  obtained,  and  where  even  the  worst 
felons  have  by  a  change  of  conduct  acquired  considerably  property-; 
and,  what  b  of  more  consequence,  have  regained  that  which, 
under  qo  system  hitherto  adopted,  has  ever  been  accomplished, 
namely,  character !  When  your  Committee  reminds  the  Court, 
that  under  the  17th  Geo.  II.  cap.  5,  which  was  regarded  for 
upwards  of  eighty  years,  and  until  recently,  as  the  great  institute 
ot  our  vagrant  law,  that  the  same  order  of  convicts  whom  it  is 
now  proposed  to  remove  to  New  South  Wales,  might,  after  long 
imprisonment  and  whipping,  have  been  sent  to  serve  his  Majesty 
by  sea  or  land,  this  suggestion  of  your  Conunittee  will  not,  they 
. ,  flatter  themselves,  be  deemed  a  harsh  one. 

It  is  idle  to  say,  that  the  errors  and  crimes  of  such  persons 
arise  from  the  want  of  employment.  Were  manufactures  brisk 
and  labor  in  demand,  they  are  not  the  beings  who  would  submit 
to  it^  or  be  satisfied  with  the  ordinary  wages  of  servitude,  while 
pccasional  depredation  is  so  productive,  as  to  enable  them  to 
continue  thir  inveterate  habits  of  wicked  and  expensive  indulgence* 
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B^twett  they  eiitiirdisgfaed  to  wotkf  let  every  manitolrlumjd^, 
if  he  would  mix  people,  thus  stamped  with  in£amy»  with  lobrf 
«nd  respectable  mechanics  and  artisans  ?  It  is  weU  known  that 
they  are  not»  that  they  cannot  be  employed.  And  the  qaestion 
u  at  length  reduced  to  this,  namelyt  whether  the  criminal  part  of 
the  popvJation  shall  go  on  increasing  till  they  become  too  strong 
for  the  dril  power,  of  which,  even  at  present,  they  stand  in 
#0  little  awe,  or  be  removed  to  a  station  every  way  better  fot 
themselves  ? 
Tour  Committee  do  not  anticipate  any  o^her  objection  on  tU 

Crtof  his  Majesty's  government  than  the  eapensCf  which  thd 
ve  understood  to  be  the  reason  that  so  small  a  proportioa  m 
those  sentenced  to  transportation  within  the  last  seven  years,  bifi 
actually  undergone  that  penaky  of  die  law.  To  say  nothbg  df 
the  proportion  of  expense  which  different  parishes  might  be 
disposed  to  contribute  to  this  end,  through  their  county  rate,  ani 
be  great  gainers  by  so  doing,  your  Committee  cannot  help  thint 
ing  that  persons  might  be  found  who,  from  the  altered  state  of 
New  South  Wales,  wouM  readilv  contract  to  convey  convicts  fre^ 
of  expense  to  government,  provided  they  should  have  a  propert]r 
in  their  servitude  assigned  to  them  for  a  certain  number  of  years. 
This  is  no  new  principle.  By  the  Act  4  Geo.  I.  cap.  11,  and 
subsequent  Acts,  the  court  which  passed  sentence  of  transportadO<i 
were  <<  empowered  to  transfer  and  make  over  such  offenders  to  the 
use  of  any  person  who  should  contract  for*  the  performance  of 
such  transportation,  to  him  and  to  his  assigns  for  seven  years.'' 
Other  provisions  enlarged  the  power  of  the  court,  as  to  the  nambet 
of  years  and  places  beyond  the  seas  to  which  criminals  mighty  be 
consigned,  after  they  should  have  undergone  the  previous  pumdi^ 
ment  of  burning  in  the  hand,  or  whipping,  and  imprisolimeni': 
most  expresdy  enactmg,  that  the  contractor  should  have  a  property 
In  the  convict  for  his  labor,  during  the  whole  term  for  which  in? 
vas  sentenced.  From  the  clauses  which  relate  to  the  ei^ftefoe  of 
transportation,  it  should  seem  that  the  only  charges  to  wMth  the 
public  was  liable,  were  those  of  preparing  the  contract  atd  tk 
^  conveying  of  the  felon  sii  order  to  be  transported.^*  The  stcikiii^ 
difference  oetween  the  rigorous  fate  of  the  transports  to  tW 
American  plantations  and  those  to  New  South  Wales  is,  that 
such  has  been  the  value  of  labor  at  die  latter  place,  such  the  fieM 
of  exertion,  and  such  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  the  convic^ 
ihat  vrithout  strong  regulations  it  must,  as  observed  by  t^ 
Bathurst,  cease  to  be  that  place  of  punishment  which  "die  legi^ 
lature  designed  it  for.  '*'  ^* Vj 

>    Your  Committee  feel  satisfied  that  they  iiave  ahreadv  <i^^.^^ 
thar^proposttion  as  .to  the  probability  o|  convicts  bcUg'teUM^ 
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finder  this  impressioDy  they  baye  directed  tlieir  attention  move 
particularly  to  ascertain^  how  far  it  it  probable  that  those  who 
are  now  an  intolerable  and  dangerous  burden  to  their  country  and 
themselfes,  might  be  received  into  active  and  useful  service  ia 
New  South  Wales. 

,  Among  other  means  of  information  presented  to  your  Com* 
Qittee,  has  been  a  work  recently  published  by  P.  Cunningham, 
Esq.  R.  N.9  who  went  four  voyages  to  that  settlement  as  supers 
intendant  surgeon^  having  a  considerable  number  of  convictB 
pbced  upder  his  care  and  authority,  and  who  himself  reside4 
two  years  in  different  parts  of  the  colonyt  to  which  he  has  now 
returned.  This  gentleman's  work  is  written  with  considerable 
^ility,  and  displays  so  much  knowle^  of  his  subiect,  physical, 
moral,  and  poUticai,  as  seems  to  entitle  hb  opimons  to  gre^ 
f^ttention*  He  speaks  of  the  settlement  as  in  a  most  rapid  state 
of  advancement.  Considering  the  numerous  and  great  difficulties 
which  the  first  settlers  had  to  encounter,  the  Court  will  read  with 
interest  the  following  sketch : — *^  Here"  (Mr.  Cunningham  says, 
vol.  ii.  p.  64.),  <*  where  thirty-eieht  years  ago  not  one  civilised 
being  disputed  the  dominion  of  the  woods  with  their  savage 
inhabitants,  nearly  fifty  thousand  such  now  exist,  spread  over  an 
^tent  of  country  of  two  hundred  square  miles,  having  justice 
adminisjtered  by  civil  and  criminal  conns  and  by  six  separate  courts 
of  qaarter<*sessions,  and  eleven  benches  of  magistrates  instituted 
among  them.  Where,  thirty-eight  years  aga,  not  a  single  Euro-^ 
pean  animal  breathed,  now  upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand 
sheep,  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  head  of  cattle,  and 
many  thousand  horses  and  other  animals  destined  for  the  support 
and,  pleasure  of  man,  are  peacefully  grazing.  Where,  thuty« 
^ght  years  ago,  not  an  ear  of  grain  was  cultivated,  we  now  see 
Qne  hundred  ^usand  bushels  advertised  for,  for  the  mere  annual 
f^on^umption  of  one  of  our  distilleries."  Mr.  C.  goes  on  to 
enumerate  other  items  of  surprising  progress,  such  as  the  amount 
of  es^porta  and  imports,  and  the  quantity  of  shipping  employed 
i^.VQyagea  to  Europe,  America,  India,  and  the  China  seas.  He 
imputes  much  of  their  agricultural  success  to  the  Tabor  of  the 
convicts,  whom  they  have  only  to  lodge,  clothe,  and  board ;  while 
a  free  farm  laborer  is  allowed,  in  addition  to  those  advantages, 
from  12 L  to  30/,  per  year  in  wages,  and  female  servants  from  lOL 
to  15/.  Had  Mr.  Cunningham  said  no  more,  your  Committee 
would  have  concluded  that  the  labor  and  service  of  convicts  ik 
too  profitable,  not  to  make  their  importation  a  valuable  speculation* 
TChe  following  extract,  however,  places  the  matter  beyond  doubt 
(l^.ttik  p*;l-l'«)'*  '^Fow  peofrie  wiU  be  found  foolish  epough  6» 
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flfianifest  an  eageniets  (at  the  furtherance  of  objects  ivhich  iNrald 
prove  detrimental  to  their  private  interests,  and  when  we  see  the 
whole  bodjr  of  Australian  settlers  eager  for  the  continuance  of 
convict  transportation  to  their  shores,  we  may  reasonably  conclude 
that  they  expect  to  derive  dierefrom  some  consideralde  benefit.  Not- 
withstanding the  excess  of  the  larcenous  importation  for  some 
years  back  among  us,  no  less  than  one  thousand  six  hundred 
applications  for  ex-highwaymen,  burglars,  pickpockets,  and  various 
other  descriptions  of  rogues^  still  remaineid  uncomplied  with  on 
the  arrival  of  the  present  governor,  which  obliged  his  Excellency 
to  break  up  the  government  clearing-gangs,  in  order  to  satiate  the 
longings  of  the  settlers  for  the  valuable  services  of  that,  with  us, 
highly  useful  body  of  men.  Nothing,  in  fact,  ever  created  greater 
dismay  among  us,  than  the  announcement,  some  two  years  ago, 
of  a  project  for  the  future  disposal  of  convict  labor  in  the  fur- 
therance of  government  works  at  home,  and  in  other  colonies  in 
preference  to  this.'* 

Tour  Committee  believe  that  it  will  give  the  highest  satisfaction 

•to  every  friend  of  humanity  to  learn,  that  the  great  object  of  the 
convict  is  to  regain  character.  All  past  history  is  voted,  by 
common  consent,  into  oblivion.     Here  the  convict  starts  anew ; 

'  and  having  no  hope  of  remission,  comfort,  or  success,  but  according 
to  his  character  for  good  conduct,  he  becomes  most  anxious  to  pos- 
sess that  good  name  of  which  he  was  formerly  so  prodigal.  Those 
who  are  convicted  of  further  ofience  in  the  courts  in  New  Soudi 
Wales  are  called  ^  second  sentence  men,^  and  contemned  and 
avoided  by  their  former  associates.  Mr.  Cunningham  observes 
(vol.  ii.  p.  190.),  <<  the  great  body,  however,  of  the  convicts  turn 
out  to  be  good  servants,  and  you  will  exact  as  much  labor  from 
them  in  general  as  from  free  laborers  in  England.  We  constantly 
see  convict  servants  trusted  to  bring  home,  from  distances  of 
seventy  or  eighty  milesj  cart-loads  of  valuable  property,  for  winch 
they  generally  account  as  strictly  as  the  most  honest  in  England, 
while  others  have  charge  of  bouses  containing  property  to  a  great 
amount,  and  faithfully  perform  their  duty  ther^y."  Towards 
the  concl\^8ion  of  his  work,  Mr.  Cunningham  observes*  that 
<<a  more  deadly  blow  could  not  be  aimed  at  the  prosperity  of 
New  South  Wales,  than  making  her  no  longer  a  deposit  for 

'  criminals." 

Tour  Committee  are  further  enabled  to  refer  to  an  authority 
of  no  mean  weight.  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton,  in  a  speedi  which  he 
delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  4di  of  March,  said, 
^*  It  Mras  impossible  to  lay  out  capital  with  a  better  prospect  of 
insuring  a  fair  return,  than  by  sending  the  supernumerary  popiu- 

^'latioo  to  New  South  Wales.    In  faai  many  parishes  weiSiSp  msU 
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aware  of  diis,'  that  they  would  wiUinglf  undertake  die  expense 
of  sending  their  own  poor,  under  a  conviction  tiiat,  in  the  prt« 
sent  state  of^  and  with  the  peculiar  wants  of  the  colony,  they 
conld  not  expect  any  thing  more  profitable  than  an  export  of 
population.  Nor  was  it  in  the  home  parishes  alone  that  this  tmth 
was  felt  and  acknowleged*  In  the  colonies  themselves  the  ia-' 
habitants  would  be  most  willing  to  pay  the  expense  of  conveyance, 
if  the  indrddnali  "were  articled  to  them  on  going  oui,  so  great  was 
the  demand  for  labor  of  all  kinds  in  those  places." 

Can  it  then  be  doubted,  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  criminal 
popuktion  that  now,  incubus-like,  presses  on  the  peace  and  health 
of  the  country,  might  be  thus  advantageously  removed  from  the 
very  focus  of  their  abominations^  and  security  be  thereby  given 
once  more  to  persons  and  property,  without  violating  one  principle 
of  the  British  constitution,  or  offending  one  sentiment  of  hu- 
manity I 

The  Court  were  pleased  to  refer  to  your  Committee  «*  the 
heads  of  a  prop6sed  Bill  for  providing  additional  means  of  guard- 
ing and  protecting  from  thieves,  robbers,  and  other  ill-disposed 
persons,  the  lives  and  property  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  within 
parishes  and  places  in  the  county  of  Surrey.** 

A  plan  has  also  been  laid  before  your  Committee,  suggested 
by  Sir  Thomas  Tyrwhytt,  for  the  reception  of  juvenile  convicts 
into  an  establishment  in  the  forest  of  Dartmoor. 

A  member  of  the  Committee  has  also  strongly  suggested  the 
necessity  of  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  infant  paupers  who  are 
brought  up  in  the  different  work  and  poor-houses,  especially  as 
to  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  instruction  which  they  receive, 
and  by  whom  communicated. 

Each  of  these  subjects  is  worthy  of  consideration,  and  mighty 
should  such  be  your  pleasure,  receive  at  a  future  period  the  at- 
tention of  your  Committee ;  though  it  is  obvious  that,  to  engage 
in  them  now,  would  extend  this  report  to  an  inconvenient  length  i 
besides,  that  time  presses,  as  no  one  of  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  this  report  can  be  adopted  without  the  aid  of  govern- 
ment. 

Tour  Committee  have  not  gone  into  tne  causes  of  the  increase 

of  crime  in  the  agricultural  districts,  conceiving  the  instructions 

of  the  Court  rather  to  relate  to  the  crimes  therein  mentioned^ 

'  which  principally  prevail  in  populous  towns  and  their  immediate 

neighborhood^ 

*  Tout  Committee  admits  that  commitments  might  be  dimi- 

'  nbhed  in  a  small  degree,  if  the  treatment  of  prisoners  in  jails  and 

hovMti  of  correctbn  were  somewhat  more  rigorous.    They  admit, 

«boi  that  a  much  grestter  number  of  offenders  nright  be  brought 
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to  trial  if  courb  were  more  frequently  heU^  and  tf  still  farther 
mcouragement  were  given  to  prosecutors  and  witnesses,. whose 
charges  already  press  so  heavily  on  the  county,  and  consequently 
on  £e  poor-rate.  But  your  Committee  feel  bound  to  sar,  that 
while  punishment  continues  to  be  so  lightly  regarded,  and 
offenders  are  so  soon  returned  on  the  public,  in  a  state  still  more 
fbriom  and  desperate  than  when  first  apprehended,  they  are  not 
satisfied,  but  that  evil,  rather  than  good,  would  arise  from  multi* 
plied  prosecutions. 


APPENDIX. 


SURREY. — At  the  General  Quarter-Sessions  of  the  Peace  of  our  Sovereign 
Lord  the  King,  holden  at  Saint  Marv,  Newington,  in  and  for  the 
County  of  Surrey,  on  Tuesday  in  the  Week  next  after  the  Feast  of  the 
Epiphany  of  our  Lord,  to  wit,  the  Ninth  Day  of  January,  in  the  Fifty* 
sixth  year  of  the  Reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  George  the  Third,  by 
the  Grace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^ 
King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  before  William  Kenrick,  Esquire ;  Sir 
John  Frederick,  Sir  Joseph  Mawbey,  Sir  Thomas  Turton,  Sir  Mark 
Wood,  Baronets;  Sir  James  Alexander,  Sir  John  Pinhom,  Knights; 
Baker   John  Sellon,   Serjeant-at-Law ;    Thomas    Sampson,  James 

;  Weller,  Doctors  in  Divinity ;  Joseph  Alcock,  Thomas  Surliog  Benson, 
Edward  Bilke,  John  Bowles,  Richard  Birt,  Ebenezer  John  Collet^ 
Robert  Joseph  Chambers,  Jesse  Curling  the  yoimger,  John  Marten 
Cripps,  Solomon  Davies,  Charles  Elliott,  Thomas  Fish,  Thomas 
Oaitskell,  John  Gifford,  Thomas  Harrison,  William  Holmer,  Randle 
Jackson,  David  King,  Thomas  Lett  the  younger,  Thomas  Page,  Henry 
Pigeon,  John  Perkins  the  younger,  George  Ridge,  Robert  Rich,  George 
Holme  Sumner,  William  Speer,  John  Spicer,  Henry  Swann,  Samuel 
Thornton,  Christopher  Terry,  James  Trotter,  William  Toulmin, 
Richard  Thornton,  John  Whitmore,  Matthias  Wilkes,  Rohert  Wissett, 
Florance  Young,  Esquires;  Charles  Jerram,  Jarvis  Kenrick,  Arthur 
Cyril  Onslow,  Clerks,  Justices  of  our  said  Lord  the  King  assigned  to 
keep  the  Peace  in  the  County  aforesaid,  and  also  to  hear  and  determine 
divers  Felonies,  Trespasses,  and  other  Misdeeds  committed  in  the  said 
County: 

tVhereas  the  following  Report  hath  been  now  laid  before  this  Court,  vtf. 

^  Bk  Mt^nh^t  Juitices  <f  the  Pemet  for  the  County  of  Avrey,  m  Oetiard 
Quarier^Seuion  qfiHe  Peace  m$$embUd  : 

1'  Whereas  at  the  last  general  quarttr^seasion  of  the  peace  holden  in  and 
tetiMs  county,  it  was  referred  and  rctconmended.  to  aU  1)1^  ^^g  msM- 
trates  of  this  county,  or  to  auy  three  of  them,  to  be  a  Committee  to  take 
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into  coBsMeffttion  the  great  incresse  in  Uie  number  of  shops  for  the  sale  of 
gin,  and  other  spirituous  liquors,  in  the  Borough  of  Southwark  and  East 
half  hundred  of  Brixton  in  this  county,  and  to  leport  to  the  Court  at  ^JUn 
next  session  their  opinion  of  the  conseqoencesr  of  such  increase,  and  tie 
most  efficient  means  of  suppressing  or  reguliUiog  the  same:  now  we 
whose  names  are  hereunto  subscriMd,  being  ^nineteen  of  the  said  Com- 
mittee, having  met  and  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  matter 
referred  to  us^  do  report,  that  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  assigned  to  us, 
we  have  thought  it  expedient  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  eyil  complained 
of,  its  nature  and  degree,  as  well  as  the  various  steps  which  liaTe  at 
different  periods  been  taken  by  the  legislature,  and  by  magistrates,  for  its 
prerention  and  cure. 

It  appears  to  your  Committee,  that  the  object  of  the  legislature,  as  early 
as  IS  Car.  II.  was  to  encourage  the  consumption  of  home-made  spirits  and 
the  growth  of  com,  by  laying  large  duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
spirits. 

The  Act  of  9  Will.  III.  expressly  recognises  that  principle;  after 
referring  to  the  Ist  of  the  same  reign,  c.  34,  which  forbids  the  importation 
of  all  brandies,  aqua  vitae,  and  other  spirits  from  France,  it  proceeds  to 
various  enactments  ^*  for  the  encouragement  of  the  making  of  bratidy, 
strong  waters  and  spirits  from  malted  com,  and  for  the  greater  consumption 
of  corn  in  this  kingdom." 

Other  Acts  were  passed,  professedly  with  the  same  object,  such  as  Ist 
Anne,  chap.  14,  &c. 

It  is  perfectly  evident  from  the  preamble  and  provisions  of  succeeding 
statutes,  that  the  consumption  of  home*roade  spirits  had,  from  cheapness 
and  focility  of  purchase,  become  excessive,  and  had  produced  evils  ofverjr 
great  magnitude,  both  moral  and  political,  threatening  still  further  evils  of 
various  kmds,  and  oi  alarming  extent.  Evils  which  the  legislature,  how* 
over  anxious  and  persevering  in  its  endeavors,  does  not  seem  to  have 
succeeded  in  correcting  till  about  the  ^ear  1760. 

Your  Committee  trust  that  a  few  brief  references  to  certain  statutes,  and 
other  public  records,  will  con6rm  this  statement. 

The  Statute  19th  and  13th  Will.  III.  chap.  ll,subjecU  all  reUilersof 
brandies  and  other  spintuons  liquors  to  the  same  licenses  from  justices  of 
the  peace  as  ale-house  keepers,  who,  it  is  known,  had  been  subject  to  the 
license  of  two  justices  from  the  time  of  Henry  VII. 

From  the  period  of  the  above  statute  of  William^  the  evil  seems  to  have 
increased  to  so  great  a  degree  as  to  have  roused  the  attention  of  the  magis- 
trates and  other  public  bodies* 

In  the  year  1725  the  President  and  Fellows  of  the  Collese  of  Physicians 
felt  it  to  be  their  duty,  as  conservators  of  the  public  health,  to  make  it  a 
subject  of  representation  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  following  terms ; 
vti. 

**  We,  the  President  and  College  or  Commonalty  of  the  Faculty  of  Physic 
in  London,  who  are  appointed  hy  the  laws  of  this  kingdom  to  take  care  of 
the  health  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  London,  and  within  seven  miles 
circuit  of  the  same,  do  think  it  our  duty  most  humbly  to  represent,  that  we 
have,  with  concern,  observed  for  some  years  past  the  fatal  effects  of  the 
frequentuseofseversl  sorts  of  distilled  spirituous  liquors  on  great  num- 
bers of  both  sexes,  rendering  them  disused,  not  fit  for  business,  poor,^ 
burden  to  themselves  and  neighbors,  and  too  often  the  cause  of  weak, 
feeble,  and  distempered  children,  who  must  be,  instead  of  an  advantage 
mnd  strength,  a  charge  to  their  country:  we  crave  leave  further  most 
liumbiyto  represent  that  this  custom  doth  every  year  inaease,  notwIH^ 
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fttoadiDg  our  repottd  advictt  to  the  ooDirftry :  we,  tbtnifctt»  mdit  ImmbI^ 
submit  10  the  consideratioci  of  pariitment  so  gremt  simI  growing  an  etiU 
Ip  tesUmooy  whereof  we  have,  this  19th  day  of  Jaouary,  ooe  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  tweotjf-fire,  caused  our  comoKKi  seal  lo  be  affixed  to  tfaii 
our  repfeseotatioB." 

The  respective  grand  jtuies  of  the  City  of  London,  the  county  of  3f  kklle- 
sex,  and  the  Tower  Hamlets,  represented  the  alarasing  progress  of  draoh 
drinking  as  a  public  nuisance. 

In  a  presentment  of  a  grand  jury  for  the  ooooty  of  Middlesei  in  1736, 
is  the  following  passage : 

''  We,  the  grand  jury  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  taking  notice  of  die 
vast  number  of  brandy  and  geneva  shops  for  the  retailing  of  gin  and  other 
tptriluous  liquors,  which  bems  sold  at  a  very  low  rate,  the  meaner  though 
useful  part  of  the  nation,  such  as  day-laborers,  men  and  women  senraDts^ 
and  common  soldiers,  nay,  even  children,  are  enticed  and  induced  to  tastf» 
like,  and  approve  of  these  poisonous  liquors,  sold  for  such  small  sums  of 
money,  whereby  they  are  daily  intoxicated,  and  get  drunk,  and  are 
frequently  seen  in  the  streets  in  a  condition  abhorrent  lo  reasonable  ores* 
tures." 

This  presentment  produced  an  appointmeat  of  a  committee  of  magif- 
trates,  who  reported  as  follows,  anno  1735-6,  vii. 

^  It  is  with  the  deepest  concern  your  Committee  observe  the  strong  indi* 
nation  of  the  inferior  soru  of  people  to  these  destructive  liquorf,  aiM  bow 
surprisingly  the  infection  has  spread  within  these  few  years;  not  only  the 
vicious  and  immoral  give  into  these  practices,  but  those  also  who  to  til 
appearance  are  in  other  respects  sober  and  regular;  not  only  persons  here 
and  there  in  families,  but  whole  families  shamefully  and  constantly  iodulgt 
themselves  in  this  pernicious  practke,  fiuhers  and  mother8,children,as  wdl 
as  servants,  &c.'' 

Parliament  had  not  been  deaf  to  similar  and  preceding  appeals,  or  tosen* 
sible  to  the  mischiefs  which  the^  forcibly  represented:  the  probibitofy 
enactmenu  of  the  legblature  are  justly  received  as  a  proof  of  the  existence 
of  the  evil  sought  to  be  remedied. 

The  0th  Geo.  II.  c.  17,  sec.  II,  enacts,  «<that  from  and  after  th«S4th 
June,  1733,  no  person  shall  hawk  or  sell,  or  expose  to  sale,  any  brandy, 
strong  waters,  or  other  spirits  about  the  streets,  or  in  any  wbeelbarrows,  or 
on  the  water  in  anyfship,  boat,  or  vessel,  or  in  any  other  manner  wbateferi 
or  shall  sell  or  expose  the  same  to  sale  on  aoy  bulks  or  bulk,  shed  or  sheds, 
stall  or  stalls,  or  on,  or  in,  any  other  place  or  places,  other  than  the  dwelliog- 
house  of  the  person  so  selline  the  same,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  for  eveiy  such 
offence  the  sum  of  ten  poun(»,  &c.  ^cc" 

From  these  interdictions  maybe  gathered  the  universality  of  sale,  sod 
eagerness  of  purchase,  which  then  prevailed  as  to  spirituous  liquofs.  Tbe 
representations  just  quoted,  still  further  excited  the  attention  of  parlia* 
ment. 

The  preamble  to  the  9th  Geo.  IF.  commonly  called  the  Gin  Act,  from  itt 
general  application  to  the  subject,  runs  thus:  ^Whereas  the  drinkiDg « 
spirituous  liquors  and  strong  waters  is  i>ecomevery  coouaon,  especially^ 
among  tbe  people  of  lower  and  inferior  ranks,  the  constant  and  exceeiiH 
use  wtiereof  tends  greatly  to  the  destruction  of  their  health,  renders  them 
unfit  fur  useful  labor  and  business,  debauehtng  ibeit  morals,  and  iaciMig 
Ibcm  to  perpetrate  all  manner  of  vices,  and  the  ill  consequenoes  of  the  ^ 
excessive  use  ef  such  liquors  are  not  confined  to  the  preseiH  geaeiatioii,  < 
but  extend  to  fiitttre  ages,  and  tend  to  tbe  ruin  and  devastation  of  tbe 
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Tliift  Act,  mmong  «tlier  very  imfiortftnt  ramlfttionB,  moat  materially 
enhanced  the  price  of  the  article,  by  laying  a  duty  of  twenty  shiUiogs  per 
gallon  on  the  retailer.  It  imposed  also  on  all  relail  dealers  the  obligatioQ 
to  uke  a  license,  for  which  they  were  to  pay  no  less  a  sum  than  60/.,  and 
persons  seUing  without  such  license  were  subject  to  the  penalty  of  lOOl. ! 

Your  Committee  desire  particularly  to  notice,  that  ihis  Act,  Tor  the  6rsl 
time,  gave  to  the  OfmmmUmers  qf  EieisCf  and  such  persons  as  they  should 
appoint,  authority  to  ^rant  licenses. 

The  10th  sect,  of  this  Act  eqjoins,  however,  that  **no  license  shall  be 
granted  for  selling  by  reuil  spirituous  or  strong  waters,  except  to  such 
persons  only  who  shall  keep  public  Mdae/Ztiig-Aoaset,  imu,  caffise^komei,  ^ 
koMtcMf  or  iMwufy-9kop$9  and  use  or  exercise  no  trade  whatever.*^ 

The  ISih  sect,  repeats  the  prohibition  of  the  former  Act  as  to  hawking  in 
the  streets  and  fields  such  liquors  in  baskets,  wheelbarrows,  &c.,  or  in  boats 
on  the  river,  or  sellinf^  them  m  stalls,  bulks,  aheds,  &c.  &c. 

The  14th  ject.,  which  deserves  great  consideration,  provides,  that  **  no- 
thing in  this  Act  shall  be  coastnied  to  enable  any  persons  to  retail  spirit 
tuous  liquors,  unless  such  persons  be  fini  liumMtd  by  twoor  monjiutka  of 
iJkepeace.** 

This  great  increase  of  the  duties  and  penalties  seems  to  have  engendered 
much  illicit  traffic,  and  all  kinds  of  artifice  to  escape  detection,  as  appears 
from  the  preamble  to  the  llth  Geo.  II.  c  sa,  which,  but  two  years  after  the 
Gin  Act,  laments  the  inefficiencv  of  former  Acts,  and  notices  among  other 
clandestine  modes  of  sale,  that  the  persons  selling  without  hcense  '*  are  not 
seen,  but  are  behind  some  wainscot  partition,  curtain,  or  are  otherwise  con* 
cealed,**  to  remedy  which  it  makes  the  penalty  of  one  hundred  pounds  hi 
selling  retail  without  license  more  genendly  applicable. 

Rigorous  as  the  preceding  Acts  may  seem  to  be,  it  is  evident  from  the 
preamble  to  the  16th  Geo.  if.  c.  8,  that  they  also  had  failed  in  their  effecu 
and  an  entire  different  course  was  now  pursued.  The  license  to  sell  by  retail 
was  lowered  from  fifty  pounds  to  twenty  shillings,  the  duty  of  twenty 
shillings  per  gallon  was  taken  off  the  retailer,  and,  instead  thereof  thre^ 
pence  only  per  gallon  was  charged  on  the  distiller,  while  the  penalty  for 
xeiailing  without  license  was  lowered  from  one  hundred  pounds  to  ten 
pounds. 

Opposite  as  was  the  principle  of  this  Act  to  the  former  ones,  it  seems 
equally  to  have  failed;  the  evil  siill  raged,  as  appears  by  tlie  preamble  to 
the  iMth  Geo.  II.  c.  40,  and  once  more  its  remedy  was  sought  by  a  visry 
consideral'le  advance  on  the  duties  on  strong  waters,  to  be  paid  by  the 
distiller,  and  by  adding  forporal  punishment  to  the  penalties  for  retailing 
without  license,  making  it  ft»r  the  third  offence  transportation  for  seven 
years. 

At  length  the  le^slaCure  succeeded  in  materially  abating  the  degree  of 
this  national  evil.— The  preamble  to  the  33r(i  Geo.  II.  c.  9,  distinctly 
recognises  the  policy  of  increased  taxation  •  asserts  its  advantages  from 
experience,  and  enlarees  on  that  principle  by  further  additionil  duties. 

As  this  maxim  of  aiminisliing  the  home  consumption  by  increasing  tbe 
duty  has  been  progressively  acted  on  from  the  said  statute  of  the  33rd  Ge«u 
II.  to  the  present  time,  your  Committee  will  quote  its  preamble ;  viz. 

**  Whereas  the  hij^h  price  of  spirituous  liquors  haa  been  the  principal 
cause  of  the  diminution  of  the  home  consumption  thereof  and  has  thereby 
greatly  contributed  to  tbe  health,  sobriety,  and  industry  uf  the  common 
people  ;  and  whereas,  it  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  public 
welfare  that  some  timely  prohibition  should  be  made  ior  preventing  the 
return  of  all  those  mischiefs  which  must  unavoidably  ensue  in  case  such 
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spirituous  liquors  should  again  be  sold  at  as  low  a  rate  as  Ibmictfly^  sM 
fiDrasmuch  as  the  roost  effectual  and  speedy  method  of  contimring  the  hi^ 
price  of  spirituous  liquors  will  be  by  laying  a  large  additional  duty  on  sua 
spirituous  liquors,  be  it  enacted,  &c.  &c.'' 

.  Your  Committee,  in  contemplating  the  preceding  narrative,  derive  oonso^ 
lation  from  the  belief  that,  great  and  injurious  as  may  be  the  present  cen- 
sumption  of  ardent  spirits  among  the  lower  orders  of  people,  it  bevs  ni 
proportion  to  the  consumption  at  those  periods  when  the  lq(risUture  M 
feelragly  deplored  their  excessive  use,  the  universality  of  their  exposure  M 
sale,  and  the  almost  unbounded  licentiousness  which  was  connected  witli 
this  deleterious  indulgence.  But  your  Committee  cannot  at  the  same  time 
conceal  their  persuasion  thst  the  consumption  of  spirituous  liquors  is  suU 
excessive ;  that  the  facility  of  their  purchase  has  bcnen  greatly  incieascd  bj 
the  setting  up  of  new  giu-shops,  many  of  which  do  not  even  pretend  ts 
supply  the  public  with  beer;  and  the  equally  injurious  and  increasing  prac- 
tise of  con  verting  a^s-Aoajft  into  shops  for  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquon; 
which  they  now  make  their  principal,  if  not  their  only  trade. 

Your  Committee,  deeply  feelins  the  danger  of  a  return  of  all  those  em 
so  emphatically  pointed  out  and  described  b^  the  legislature,  and  solemnly 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  their  duty  as  magistrates,  if  possible  to  preveat 
so  calamitous  a  result  to  the  health  and  morals  of  society,  proceed  to  submK 
their  ideas  as  to  what  steps  the  justices  in  sessions  may  take,  with  the  be^ 
chance  of  success,  consistently  with  a  due  regard  for  property  and  to  lota 
distinctions.  '' 

Your  Committee  hope  it  will  not  be  inferred  that  the  magistrates  uf  this 
county  have  been  insensible  of,  or  indifferent  to  the  evil  now  under  coiK 
sideration;  on  the  contmry,  it  appears  from  variotM  minutes  of  their  prf 
ceedinp,  that  it  has  at  different  times,  particularly  during  the  last  tweo^ 
years,  been  a  subject  of  most  anxious  inquinr ;  but  if  their  endeavors  baft 
hitherto  failed  of  any  material  success,  it  will  not  be  imputed  to  a  want  o( 
zeal  in  them,  by  those  who  have  seen  this  moral  gangrene  baffling  the  skiff 
of  the  legislature  itself  throughout  so  long  a  period  ot  time. 

It  appears  that  in  1794  the  magistrates  acting  in  and  for  the  East  half 
hundred  of  Brixton  and  the  Borough  of  South  wark,  which  dtstikt  com** 
prises  in6nitely  the  greater  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  cOnoty,  and 
of  the  public-houses  which  it  contains.  Resolved,  '*  to  t^e  all'  reasonably 
legal,  and  expedient  measures  to  lessen  the  number  of  retailers  of  spirituov 
liquors,"  the  consumption  of  which,  if  not  checked,  must,  in  their  opinioOi' 
**  corrupt  the  morals,  destroy  the  health,  debauch  the  principles,  and  loosea 
thebatids  of  all  social  order,  decency,  and  decorum  in  the  rising  generation^ 
This  resolution  was  followed  by  certain  orders  and  regulations,  devised  witli. 
the  hope  of  effecting  this  desirable  check. 

It  appears,  also,  that  during  the  years  180S  and  1804  the  mamtrates  IbT 
the  same  division  gave  great  and  serious  attention  to  this  suj^ect,  beia| 
alarmed  by  the  still  increasing  number  of  liquor-shops.  Among  other  step^ 
they  laudably  determined  on  a  personal  view  of  such  houses  as  they  ni. 
reason  to  suspect  were  gin-t Aopi  rather  than  bona-fide  mU-komest  or  otbtr 
description  of  victuallers.  The  result  of  this  inspection  was  a  report  tliil 
upwards  of  one  hundred  out  of  the  houses  licensed  in  that  division  w^ 
absolute  gta-sAspf,  or  little  better.  * 

It  appears  from  the  proceedings  to  have  been  at  one  time  in  the  uiirtMi  . 
]4ation  of  the  justices  to  have  withheld  their  licenses  from  these 
altogether.    A  variety  of  regulations  as  to  the  size  of  rooms,  and  the  I 
position  of  their  bars  and  doors,  were  afterwards  suggested;  bat  from  t 
apprehenston  of  legal  oljcction,  or  from  the  difficulty  of  at  once  ( 
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mto  czecatioD  so  nuay  detailed  resolutions,  or  some  other  caiise  which 
Ooes  not  appear,  the  nuaierous  disaissipns  on  that*  occasion  ended  in 
agreeing  to  renew  all  the  licences,  after  an  address  of  admonition  from  the 
chair. 

This  tremendous  evil  still,  accordiog  to  the  opinion  of  the  Magistrates  of 
the  County,  continuing  to  increase  in  mngnitude  and  mischief,  it  has  again 
boen  the  subject  of  much  and  earnest  deliberation  during  the  last  and  the 
present  year ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  at  the  last  General 
Quarter  Sessions,  held  at  Guildford  on  the  nth  day  of  July,  1815,  certain 
regulations  respecting  publicans  were  ordered  to  be  exhibited  in  the  tap^ 
room  of  every  public  nouse  in  the  County. 

These  regulations  principally  relate  to  the  description  of  premises  in 
which  spirituous  liquors  shall  be  sold ; 

To  the  hours  of  opening  and  shutting  ale-houses; 

To  the  description  of  persons  which  publicans  are  permitted  to  harbor  o^ 
entertain ; 

And  to  the  hour  beyond  which  no  publican  shall  allow  a  pay- table  to  be 
kept  open  at  his  house. 

The  Magistrates  for  the  division  of  the  East  Half-Hundred  of  Briiton 
and  the  Borouj^h  of  South wark,  conceiving  several  of  these  regulations  not 
to  be  conveniently  practicable  in  their  district,  from  the  character  and 
extent  of  its  population,  represented  the  same  to  the  last  Quarter  Sessions, 
lield  at  Kingston,  on  the  17th  of  October,  requesting  a  reconsideration  of 
the  order,  as  far  as  respects  the  said  district. 

The  said  order  of  Sessions  standing,  therefore,  fur  future  and  further 
consideration,  your  Committee  will  fornear  to  observe  upon  it  at  present, 
except  as  to  the  first  of  the  regulatbns  in  question ;  which  is  immediately 
connected  with  the  subject  tmit  your  Committee  is  appointed  to  consider. 
It  is  as  follows,  tn^ 

.  ^*  Every  person  havinff  a  victualler's  licence  is  required  to  have  a  regular 
lap-room,  and  a  bar  either  within  such  tap-room  or  as  near  thereto  as  may 
be,  at  which  alone  spirituous  liquors  may  be  retailed,  and  not  in  any  rooni 
^f  shop  fitted  up  for  that  purpose,  or  communicating  with  the  street,  or  with 
some  court  or  alley  adjoining  to  it." 

(  Your  Committee  will  not  now,  for  .obvious  reasons,  inquire  how  far  this 
regulation,  can  be  conveniently  or  legally  enforced,  according  to  its  preisent 
terms,  but  agreeably  to  the  instructions  given  to  them,  ofier  their  opinion 
on  the  two  propositions  which  they  were  appointed  to  consider. 
\  With  regard  to  the  first,  namely,  '*  the  consequehco which  must  follow  an 
increase  of  gin  shops/'  vour  Committee  conceived  that  it  could  not  better 
dischaige  its  duty  than  by  presenting  to  the  Quarter  Sessions  an  account  of 
the  consequences  which  are  records  as  having  arisen  from  such  increase.' 
If  this  historical  view  shows  that  almost  every  political,  every  rooral,every 
uhy^ical  evil  which  can  befall  society  has  hitherto  followed  the  excessive 
•fte  of  ardent  spirits,  if  facility  and  secrecy  of  access  to  them  has  hitherto 
ttduced  youth  as  well  as  age,  females  as  well  as  males,  the  otherwise 
respectable  of  both  sex^es,  as  well  as  the  grossly  abandoned,  to  indulge  in 
tnis  mental  and  bodily  poison,  your  Committee  cannot  but  apprehend  that 
tnese  calamities  will  continue  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
gin  shops. 
^With  regard  to  the  siicond  branch  of  their  instruction,  namely,  **  to  report 

e,ir  opinion  as  to  the  best  means  of  suppressing  or  regulating  such  shops,'' 

Lir  Committee  cannot  but  feel  the  di|pptflty  of  their  task.    After  such  a 

rrative  of  failure.in  others,  any  ^pij^ion  which  they  offer  must  be  given 
Ith  great  diQdct|ice;  hut  tjtuey  quiw^iheip  thinking,  that  some  instances, 
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jU  leasL  of  the  ftulures  deicribed,  have  bam  owing  to  sttCM^dJoytei  ^  _ 
Id  the  first  iostaoee.  Evils  which  have  been  so  many  ^ears  (ft  niight  almost 
be  said  ceDturies)  in  their  growth,  and  respectinc  which  it  maj  perhaps  bs 
justly  imputable  to  the  Migbtracy  of  this  and  other  counties^  that  thejr  have 
been  too  laZy  and  in  the  very  practice  of  which  great  sums  of  ipooey  have 
been  allowed  to  be  embarked  without  judicial  animadversion,  must  be  met 
with  great  caution,  and  treated  with  as  much  tenderness  as  is  consistoat 
with  a  due  sense  of  public  dutjr ;  nor  can  there  perhaps  be  a  more  en- 
feebliog  conduct  in  the  discharge  of  the  Magisterial  function,  or  one  more 
subversive  of  its  dignity  and  authority,  than  the  publication  of  rules  aod 
orders  which  cannot  be,  or  at  least  are  not  enforcM. 
,  Your  Committee  therefore,  after  great  deliberation,  submit  it^  with  all  due 
deference,  as  their  opinion,  that  the  best  and  safest  course  would  be^  in  tbe 
first  instance,  to  adhere  literally  to  the  rule  laid  down  by  Parliament,  sod 
resolutely  refuse  to  grant  or  renew  licences  but  to  such  publicans  as  shall 
hmA'fide  '*  keep  victuaUing-kouia^  miu,  c^jfte-houio,  and  aMuniMa  ;**  meanii^ 
thereby,  such  as  shall  have  fit  and  comfortable  accommodations  for  those 
who  shall  prefer  drinking  of  beer  to  spirits,  aod  keep  a  stock  suitable  to  ttie 
supply  of  custoibers  of  that  description.  What  shall  be  regarded  as  fit 
accommodations,  and  suitable  stock  for  this  purpose,  must,  your  Committee 
aimrebendv  depend  on  the  judgment  of  those  Mag^rates  who  mwy  be 
delegated  to  uke  a  general  view  of  all  public  houses  within  their  respectiTe 
(districts,  previously  to  the  nest  aonual  perk>d  of  granting  of  licences,  at 
which  time  every  publican  will  have  been  for  aeveral  mooths  in  pQsstssioi| 
of  the  opinion  of  tne  licensing  Magistrates,  whatever  it  may  be. 

Yoiur  Committee  are  not  so  sanguine  as  to^zpecc  that  this  measure  will 
do  more  at  present  then  shock  the  evil  9  but  6eas  tbe  experience  which  it 
will  afford,  we  think  tbe  Mi^btrates  wiH  be  enabled  to  issue  further  and 
more  particular  directions,  suited  to  tbe  population  and  local  circumstaacas 
of  the  different  pans  of  the  County.  And  if  legidative  aid  shall  be  Ibund 
necessary,  they  will  by  that  time  be  in  a  situation  to  judge  of  its  nature  aad 
degree. 

As  few  facts  are  more  notorious  than  that  as  the  price  of  porter  increased 
some  time  back,  and  its  qudity  became  materially  deteriorated,  tbe  rage  for 
gin*drinking  increased  in  proportion,  your  Committee  cannot  but  flatter 
thenueives  that  in  proportion  as  porter  shall  acain  become  an  acceptable 
article,  good  in  quality  and  reasonable  in  price,  ue  destructive  passion  for 
ardent  spirits  will  abatc^  difficult  as  it  mavbe  to  change  the  habits  of  a 
whole  order  of  people.  How  fiir  a  restoration  of  diat  which  for  so  many 
years  formed  the  principal  beverage  of  the  Eadish  )(^pulace  is  prmkable 
m  itself,  or  within  the  reach  of  legislative  authority,  is  not  for  yoorCoo- 

Siittee  to  say,  although  of  the  happy  effects  of  such  change  we  enistiatn  no 
Ottbt. 

Olten  under  our  hands  this  Idtb  day  of  December,  i8l5.  *  '^ 


(Signed)  G.  Holms  Summ eb, 

OreassT  BooliAiiAs, 
JoimOtffvoan, 
Oio.  Rtnett, 
Ron.  Rfon, 
P.  Yovno, 

•  Tro.  LrrT,Jiio. 
€i*A.'BttfOTt, 
■*  JeHN  Bo  wise, 


Rasols  Jacksov, 
Jaaas  Taoraa^ 
-D^Knw,  -  ■  it «  • 

Res.  WjSBBvt^  11^ 
Tne.  ALCOClB,'-.-r  .u  ^l 
JnKsOwiHttnp^i^  ,aj 
Aannia€«.Omuni^>» 
J.M.OEtvsa,:i-"'  •^*> 
8ei/.DA«MSi   •*  A^*' 
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^^im  on  hearing  the  nid  report  read,  and  on  full  consideration  had  thereon. 
XT  18  OBDEEED  BT  THIS  CouaT,  that  the  same  he,  and  it  is  hereby 'ratifiea 
and  eonfirmed :  Ann  it  is  further  ordered,  that  it  be,  and  it  is  hereby 
recommended  to  the  Magistrates  of  this  County  to  carry  the  same  into 
execution  in  their  respective  divisions,  by  such  means  as  shall  appear  to 
them  most  effectual ;  and  that  they  be  and  that  they  are  hereby  requested 
to  report  to  this  Court  at  the  next  Epiphany  Quarter  Session,  what 
regulations  they  shall  have  prescribed  in  their  respective  divisions  for  the 
conduct  of  victuallers :  what  number  of  licences  or  certificates  shall  have 
been  granted  in  the  year  1816,  and  what  number  of  certificates  for 
licences  shall  have  been  reused  during  the  same  period  to  persons 
applviog  for  them,  on^he  ground  of  contravention,  or  disobedience  to  the 
regulations  now  recommended  to  Magistrates  to  prescribe  in  their  several 
divisioas. 

AjTD  XT  xs  furtbbr  ordxreo,  that  notice  be  forthwith  given  to  all  licensed 
victnatters  in  this  County,  of  the  determination  of  the  Magietmtes  not  to 

'  grant  or  renew  any  certificate  for  licence,  but  to  such  persons  only  as 
shall,  honifiie,  keqp  ttivcrnif  urns,  cqffise-htmtei  or  mle^houseSf  at  t^reciw  hy 
the  Act  ofrarUameni  16th  Geo.  IE.  o.  0,  and  hawe  tuffiekni  room  and  aecom* 
$Hodaiionfor  tkott  who  ihali  ehoote  to  drink  beer,  with  a  ttock  tidUhie  to  the 
9Mppkf  ywch  aatomen. 

IiMtly,  it  is  ordered.  That  these  resolutions  be  printed  and  tent  to  all  the 
actmg  Magistratei  of  this  County ;  and  that  a  sufficient  number  of  cepiet 
of  such  part  of  the  resolatloos  as  relates  to  the  condition  on  which  certifi* 
catee  for  lieenees  will  in  future  be  granted,  be  sent  to  the  Clerks  of  the 
•everal  Petty  Sesaiens  in  this  County,  for  immediate  distribution  among 
Che  victuiyiers  in  their  respective  divisions. 

J^  the  Court, 

LAWSON, 


Surrey  to  wit,— At  the  General  Quarter  Session  or  the  Peace  of  our 
Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  holden  at  St.  Mart»  Newington,  in  and  for 
the  County  of  Surrey,  on  Tuesday,  the  Fourteenth  Day  of  June,  One 
Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Seventeen* 

TbHkU^faty's  Juttiee$  4f  the  Feaeeforthe  Omnty of  Swrvey,  in  Generm 
QnarterSeetkm  of  the  Peace  attembied,         ^ 

^WoRRRiA,  al  the  Qrvxral  Quartrr  SRsawv  holden  in  and  for  thia 
Cou^9  }U  January  last,  a  report  respecting  the  increased  number  of  shopa 
for  tiie  ittle  of  gin,  and  other  sptritnous  liquors,  was  taken  into  considera» 
tiMif  and  thertion  ratified  and  confirmed;  and  it  was  then  reeommended  lo 
th«  Magistsatas  of  this  Coonty  to  earry  the  same  into  Mccutienin  their 
reMUftiye  dimiens,  by  sgoh  meane  as  should  appear  to  them  the  most 
el^Qlual,  and  to  report  thmr  proceedings  to  the  next  Epiphany  Sessions; 
Noir  Yr%  whose  names  are  hominto  subscribed,  bdng  Magistrates  who  aa 
^VtbintfaeEas^Ualf-Himdred  of.Brix^  and  Bofongh  of  Southwark,  do 
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report,  thttt  we  met  accordingly  to  deliberate  on  the  best  means  of  oomplj* 
inii;  with  the  said  recommendation,  and  being  of  opinion  that  tbe  most 
effectual  mode  of  so  doing  would  be  to  visit  personally  all  the  public  housei 
within  the  said  division,  several  Committees  were  appoiqted  for  that  pur« 
pose,  who  proceeded  accordingly  to  ascertain  which  of  the  said  bouses  were 
oon&Jide  public  houses,  and  which  of  them  were  fitted  up,  principally,  fo( 
the  sale  of  gin  and  other  spirituous  liquors;  when  it  appearing  on  such  v^ 
vestigation  that  there  were  a  considerable  number  of  tnere  ein  shops,  tbeic 
occupiers  were  reminded  of  the  determination  jof  the  Magistrates  ia 
*^  Quarter  Sessions  assembled,  not  to  srant  or  renew  any  certificate  for 
licences  but  to  such  persons  as  should  bonAfide  keep  taverns,  inns,  coffee- 
houses, or  ale-houses,  and  have  sufficient  room  and  accommoda^on  Ik 
those  who  should  choose  to  drink  beer,  with  a  stock  suitable  to  the  supply 
of  such  customers,"  printed  notices  to  that  effect  having  been  previooslj 
served  on  all  the  said  publicans :  many  of  the  occupiers  of  the  liquor  fbsM 
in  question  altered  their  premiseif  according  to  the  order  of  Sessions  as  nr 
as  the  size  of  them  would  admit,  and  laid  in  stocks  of  beer-^otbtrsdegliiBd 
for  a  long  period  making  such  alterations,  notwithstanding  a  repetitioo4f 
notices  and  letters,  and  a  renewal  of  admonitory  visits.    These  fSfsm 
having  however  at  length  com^ied,  we  now  report  that  almost  the  wM;! 
of  the  publicans  within  thb  division  did  conform  to  the  order  of  SestMl 
according  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  by  dividing  off  a  part  of  their  preniiM 
in  order  to  constitute  a  up*room,  or  by  the  introduction  of  ubies  sod 
benches  into  the  shop  in  which  they  sold  their  spirituous  liquors,  io  esses 
where  the  houses  were  too  small  to  admit  of  snch  division ;  tbey  also  laid 
in  suitable  stocks  of  beer.    We,  considering  the  circumstances  of  tbecsie^ 
the  long  toleration  of  such  hotises,  the  tenderness  which  the  said  report  w 
ratified  and  confirmed  by  the  sessions  expresses  for  property,  and  the  cso- 
tion  with  which  it  seems  to  recommend  us  to  proceed  in  the  first  iostaoce, 
have  renewed  the  licensing  certificates  for  all  these  houses  Ibr  the  eDtmD| 
^ear.    At  the  same  time,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  report,  that  the  areas  of 
man^  of  those  denominated  liquor  shops  are  much  too  small  for  htUfik 
public  houses  in  their  present  conditions;   and  we  apprehend  tbst  no 
effectual  reform  can  tdce  place  with  respect  to  such  shops,  until  the  owoets 
shall  be  obliged  to  have  properly  apportioned  tap-rooms.  Tbis  drannslance 
we  submit  as  important  for  the  consideration  of  the  county,  although  we 
doubt  the  possibility  of  carrying  this,  or  other  material  regulations  into 
effect,  but  under  some  general  legislative  system,  embracing  the  whole  of 
the  metropolis  and  its  environs,  without  which  it  would  be  to  little  puipoie 
the  Magistrates  who  act  for  the  East  Half-Hundred  of  Brixton  and  Borwgfi 
of  Soutbwark  insisting  on  such  alterations  and  reguFations,  whilst  perhaps 
other  Ma^strates  mig^ht  not  enforce  similar  measures  in  the  immMiately- 
adjoining  or  n«ghbonng  districts.    We  have  further  to  report,  that  in  the 
course  of  this  year  the  Magistrates  have  granted  eight  hundred  and  thirt^ 
one  certificates  for  licences  within  this  division,  which  is  eight  less  than 
were  granted  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifteen,  and  thpt 
jiwe  have  not  granted  any  new  licence.    Wtf  beg  leave  also  to  si^gest  tbe 
following  regulations  to  the  consideration  of  the  Quarter  Sessk>n,aiidis 
proper  to  be  submitted  to  the  deliberation  of  the  L^islature,  vis.  The 
requiring  that  all  publicans  should  have  up-rooms  of  a  suflkient  sixe,  sad 
that  such  be  situated  in  the  front  of  their  houses  next  to  tbe  atreet^tl* 
stopping  up  of  all  side  doors  opening  into  lanes,  alleys,  or  streets,  excc^ 
such  only  aa  shall  be  absolutelv  necessarv  for  the  carrying  in  of  the  stock  n 
trade— that  magbtratee  should  have  authority,  at  a  session  to  be  espedil^ 
summoned  for  that  purposci  to  suspend,  for  a  given  timey  batweea  the 
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&jbiNii9  litensing  diTS,  the  licences  of  suoh  houses  as  shall  he  proved  to 
liavehe^Q  conducted  improperly — that  ministers,  churchwardens,  overseers, 
And  householders,  he  eqjoined  to  make  inquirer,  to  the  best  of  their  power, 
respecting  the  character  of  everr  person  appljtn^  to  them  to  s^n  a  certifi^ 
due  of  Iheik  fitness  to  keep  a  public  house,  previously  to  their  signioe  the 


same,  and  that  every  publican  applyine  for  the  annual  renewal  of  his 
Ifcence,  be  required  to  produce  such  certificate.  That  in  all  cases  wherein 
it  shall  appear  to  any  Magistrate  that  a  public  house  has  been  conducted  in 
M  improper  or  disorderly  manner,  such  Magistrate  be  requested  to  com* 
naunicate  the  same  to  the  clerk  of  the  district  in  which  the  bouse  is  situate, 
tn  order  that  he  mtg  la^  such  information  before  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Magistrates  of  the  district. 

THOMAS  HARRISON,  CMmmn. 


^  fibw  on  hearing  the  said  report  read,  it  is  ordered  bv  this  Court,  that  the 
isme  be  filed  amone  the  records  of  this  County,  and  that  a  copy  thereof  be 
CWttmnitted  to  his  Majesty's  Secretarv  of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
by  the  Chairman  of  this  session.  And  it  is  further  ordered,  that  the  thanks 
tff  this  Court  be,  and  they  are  herebv  given,  to  the  Magistrates  acting  in  and 
Ibr  the  said  East  Half-Hundred  of  Brixton  and  Borough  of  Southwark,  for 
ttieir  attention  to  the  matters  referred  to  them. 

LAW80N. 
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A  REPORT 

PRESENTED  TO  THE  LORDS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HIS  MAJESTY'S  PRIVY  COUNCIL  FOR  TRADE, 

BEiPSCTINO 

THE  AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  TRADE  IN  CORN^ 

IN  SOME  OF  THE  CONTINENTAL  STATES  OF  NORTHERN  EUROPE. 

By   WILLIAM   JACOB,  Esq., 

COMPTROLLER   OF   CORV    RETURKS. 

LONDON  :-.1828. 


My  Lords, 

In  obedience  to  your  Lordships'  instructions,  as  communicated  to  me 
bj  Mr*  Lack,  under  date  of  the  15th  August,  I  proceeded  without 
delay  to  the  Continent.  I  first  reached  the  kingdom  of  the  United 
Netherlands,  passing,  without  much  stay,  through  Rotterdam  and 
Amsterdam.  As  the  provinces  of  North  and  South  Holland,  in  which 
those  cities  are  situate,  produce  but  little  com,  I  hastened  orer  them, 
and  Utrecht,  Guelders,  Friesland,  Overyssel,  Drenthe,  and  Oronin- 
geo.  From  thence  I  entered  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  by  the  pro- 
yince  of  East  Friesland,  at  Embden ;  and  then  proceeded  through 
the  duchy  of  Oldenburgh  to  Bremen,  and  from  that  city  across  £e 
Hanoverian  province  of  the  same  name  to  Hamburgh. 

I  travelled  from  Hamburgh  through  the  central  and  southern  parts 
of  the  duchies  of  Mecklenburg  Schwerin  and  Mecklenburg  Strelitz, 
and  by  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  till  I  reached  Lubeck. 

As  that  part  of  Germany  consists  chiefly  of  arable  land,  and  con- 
tains a  population  almost  exclusively  agricultural,  though  I  visited 
the  cities  of  Ratzeburg,  Schwerin,  Giistrow,  Rostock,  and  Wismar, 
my  time  and  attention  were  chiefly  directed  to  the  rural  a£fairs  of  the 
district ;  to  which  I  was  invited  by  the  reported  extent  of  its  surplus 
corn,  by  the  boasted  superiority  of  its  agricultural  management,  and 
by  the  many  intelligent  cultivators,  to  whom  I  had  been  amply  sup- 
plied with  means  of  intimate  communication. 

From  Lubeck  I  passed  to  Copenhagen, by  the  Baltic  Sea;  and 
from  that  city,  travelled  through  the  isli^nds  of  Zealand  and  Ftinen 
to  Jutland,  and  then  through  the  other  continental  provinces  of  the 
Danish  dominions,  viz.  Sleswick  and  Holstein,  till  I  again  reached 
Hamburgh.    I  pursued  my  journey  f^om  Hamburgh,  by  passing 
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through  the  kingdom  of  Haoover^  in  a  southerly  direction,  hy  Zell,  to 
the  capital;  and  thence  by  Einbeck,  Gottingen,  and  Miinden^tHlI 
entered  the  principality  of  Heste  Cassel.  Passing  through  that  coui- 
try,  and  part  of  die  dominions  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  imd  Nassau,  I 
reached  the  Rhine  at  Coblentz,  and  from  thence  hastened  on  to 
Brussels. 

The  alternate  year,  for  conducting  the  gOTemment  of  the  Idngdom 
of  the  United  Netherlands  at  the  Hague,  had  commenced  when  I 
rcaebed  Snissels;  and  every  person  and  document,  from  whom 
information  was  likely  to  be  obtained,  was  remored  to  that  city.  I 
was  therefore  induced  to  proceed  there  a  second  time.  From  thenoe, 
by  Antwerp  and  Ghent,  through  the  most  productive  portion  of  the 
kingdom,  I  reached  Calais,,  and  returned  to  Loudon, 

The  condition  of  the  roads,  in  the  countries  I  passed  through, 
would  scarcely  deserve  notice  in  this  report,  if  no  other  consequence 
were  attached  to  it,  than  the  annoyance  to  the  traveller  from  the  slow 
pace  at  which  he  advances,  and  the  lengthened  halt  at  every  change 
of  horses ;  but,  as  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  cost  of  sapplj 
m  com,  it  becomes  of  importance ;  and  still  more  so,  when  the  parts 
of  a  country  in  which  the  greatest  surplus  of  grain  is  produced,  are 
very  distant  from  the  ports  at  which  it  can  be  shipped  to  othsr 
countries. 

In  the  eastern  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  with  the 
exception  of  one  stage  from  Assen  to  Groningen,  the  whole  of  the 
roads  from  Deventer  to  the  frontier  are  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature; 
consisting  of  deep  sand,  without  the  aid  of  any  hard  substance  to 
improve  them.  Beyond  the  frontier,  in  the  Hanoverian  territorj, 
the  soil  becomes  gradually  more  compact;  and  after  passing  the 
Ems,  it  changes  to  a  heavy  clay.  Those  roads  are  equally  left  to  the 
operation  of  the  elements ;  when  wet,  they  are  scarcely  passable ; 
when  becoming  drier^  they  are  stiff,  and  require  great  exertions  from 
the  draught  cattle ;  and  even  when  quite  dry,  in  the  summer,  though 
better  for  travellers,  they  are  full  of  holes,  formed  by  the  water  io 
hollow  places. 

The  bad  state  of  the  roads,  though  it  adds  to  the 'expense  of 
export,  has  not  so  great  an  influence  in  Groningen  and  Frkdand, 
as  in  Mecklenburg  and  Holstein.  The  chief  kinds^  or  indeed  the 
only  kinds,  of  grain,  of  which  those  two  districts  have  a  surplus,  are 
oats,  and  a  small  portion  of  beans.  These  are  raised  on  the  marsh 
landsy  on  the  borders  of  the  sea-shore,  or  on  the  sides  of  the  rivers ; 
ao  that  there  is  scarcely  any  quantity  requiring  land-carriage  beyond 
the  distance  of  15  or  20  English  miles. 

In  Mecklenburg  the  roads  are  equally  neglected,  being  either  de^ 
sand  or  loamy  clay,  both  requiring  great  exertions  to  draw  wbeet- 
carrii^ges,  and  both  equally  left  in  a  state  of  nature. 

As  the  best  wheat  and  rye  lands  are  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  shipping  ports,  the  cost  to  the  grower  is  generally  ea- 
hanced,  increasing  according  to  the  distance  in  a  compound  ratio. 
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Some  of  the  best  &nnt  are  dktant  from  aby  shipping  port,  40  or 
even  50  English  miles.  The  time  when  horses  can  be  best  spared 
to  draw  the  com  to  a  port  is  the  winter,  when  the  roads  are  frozen  ; 
but  e?en  then,  they  are  hardened  into  a  rough  state ;  from  their 
great  breadth,  are  never  well  and .  equally  trc^den ;  and  from  the 
variable  nature  of  the  climate,  in  the  coldest  winter,  sudden  thaws, 
with  rain  and  sleet,  succeed  to  as  sudden  frost  and  snow. 

In  Denmark,  the  main  roads  over  the  islands  are  very  good ;  but 
in  the  coAtinental  provinces  of  Jutland,  Sleswiok,  Holstein,  and 
Lauenburg,  they  are  in  a  most  neglected  state,  which  renders 
travelling  tedious,  even  in  the  most  favorable  weather.  The  fertile 
province  of  Holstein  supplies  the  greater  part  of  the  corn  that  is 
exported.  The  eastern  and  western  sides  of  it  are  bordered  by  the 
Baltic  Sea,  or  by  the  river  Elbe ;  but  it  contains  a  large  extent  of 
productive  land  in  the  middle  district,  from  whence  corn  must  be 
conveyed,  by  these  very  bad  roads,  to  a.distance  of  40  or  50  English 
miles,  before  it  can  be  shipped.  Much  of  it  is  carried  a  still  greater 
distance ;  for  that  which  grows  nearest  to  the  Baltic,  finds  a  better 
market  at  Hamburgh  than  at  Kiel  or  Lubepk.  A  gentleman  with 
whom  I  had  the  .pleasure  to  become  acquainted  in  Holstein,  who 
possesses  a  fine  estate  about  20  miles  from  Kiel,  30  from  Lubeck, 
and  more  than  J50  from  Hamburgh,  told  me  that  he  commonly  sent 
his  waggons  loaded  with  corn  to  the  latter  city.  I  found  some  other 
proprietors  and  cultivators  in  that  neighborhood,  who  adopted  the 
same  practice.  They  were  induced  to  it  from  the  freight  and  insu- 
rance being  lower  from  Hamburgh  than  from  the  Baltic  porU,  but 
chiefly  because  from  that  city  it  could  be  sent  with  less  delay  to  any 
distant  markets,  that  might,  for  a  short  period,  open  themselves  for 
its  reception. 

The  state  of  roads  in  countries  which  export  corn  deserves  atten- 
tion when,  calculating  the  cost  of  production,  less  on  account  of  the 
slow  pace  of  travelling  on  them,  than  on  account  of  the  small  quan- 
tity of  corn  which  each  team  of  horses  can  draw.  Thus,  for  instance, 
in  England,  the  usual  load  of  a  waggon  with  four  horses  is  ten  quar- 
ters of  wheat,  weighing  abotit  43001b,  whereas  in  the  districts,  the 
roads  of  which  are  noticed  in  this  report,  the  usual  load  is  not  more 
than  half  that  weight* 

As  this  branch  of  the  cost  of  production  is  of  vast  importance  in 
times  of  scarcity,  when  very  distant  land-carriage  to  the  water-side 
is  required,  *and  as  the  principles  which  regulate  it  are  ap(dicable  to 
all  such  countries,  and  to  all  the  several  kinds  of  grain,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  here  to  introduce  the  calculation  furnished  by  a  very  en- 
lightened and  accurate  gentleman,  whose  personal  acquaintance  I 
bad  the  pleasure  to  make  during  my  journey,  but  whose  character 
and  attainments  had  been  previously  known  to  me.  It  is  sufficient 
for 'the  present  purpose  to  remark,  that  this  proprietor  and  excellent 
cukivator  of  a  good  estate  in  Mecklenburg,  gives  the.  following  calr 
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eiilittoiiy  gtotmded  on  the  fi^at  cost  of  his  ezfietites  of  eobt^yftbdeyOn 
an  average  of  5  years. 

The  estate  in  question  is  dbtant  6  German,  or  24  English  m!la, 
from  the  market-place  to  which  its  sarplns  com  must  be  carri^. 

The  regular  load  on  this  estate  for  a  waggon  with  4  hortei 
is  2,4001b.  weight,  or  40  Rostock  shefiels  of  rye,  being  nesriy  equal 
to  45  imperial  bushels,  of  631b.  weight;  but  for  the  subsistence  of 
the  cattle  backwards  and  forwards,  1801b.,  or  about  3  bushels  and 
a  half,  of  the  com  must  be  carried,  and  deducted  (Vom  the  qttsnttt^ 
to  be  sold,  which  will  then  be  41)  bushels. 

The  expenses  in  money,  on  each  journey,  on  «n  average  of  the 
last  ^re  years,  for  the  keep  and  wages  of  the  men,  and  varioas  smtU 
incidents,  is  found  to  amount  to  4«.  8if. ;  and  the  value  of  the  corn 
Carried  for  the  horses,  at  the  mice  of  the  place  where,  if  not  €0d«- 
sumed,  it  would  have  been  delivered  for  sale,  taken  at  3f .  the  bo^d, 
amounts  to  10s.  6(f.,  thus  making  a  deduction  of  15s.  2d.  t>a  411 
bushels. 

«.  i. 
The  amount,  then,  of  the  41)  bushels,  at  3$.,  is  -  124  6 
Cost  of  conveyance,  in  money  and  com    -    .    -    ^    15   2 

Net  produce     -    -     -    -  109   4 
The  expenses  of  conveyance  thus  amount  to  somewhat  ttoore 
than  13  per  cent*  on  die  sum  which  the  tultfratot  receives  for  bit 
rye. 

No  addittional  charge  is  made  in  the  statement  for  the  wear  and 
tear  of  carriages,  harness,  or  cattle,  nor  any  for  the  loss  of  the  ma- 
nure made  by  the  horses,  for  the  interest  on  the  capital  whkh  is  v^' 
vested  in  cattle  and  implements,  and  gradually  diminished  in  valne; 
nor  is  any  notice  taken  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  hones  and 
men  for  those  portions  of  their  time,  when  by  inclement  weather, 
or  other  circumstances,  they  are  doomed  to  remain  in  s  stats  of 
inactilrity. 

For  a  journey  of  10  Oemian  or  48  English  miles,  as  it  would 
occupy  twice  the  time,  the  food  to  be  carried  for  ^tte  horses  would 
be  3601b.  weight,  and  the  quantity  of  oorn  to  be  atfUially  sold  wosM 
be  only  2,0401b.  or  38  bushels.  The  expense  of  the  men  wooM  be 
doubled  ;  thus  the  sale  would  be 

s.      d. 

38  bushels,  at  3s.         114    0 

Cost  of  conveyance      -....*.      304 

And  the  net  produce    -      83    8 
If  the  distance  to  the  marked  be  atiU  fbitheir  extend^  H  «iB 
appear,  by  calculation,  that  ilie  net  produce  is  gradually  dhniiuA^ 
with  the  distance,  till  it  finally  disappears,  and  the  tMisport  of  pu» 
must  consequently  cease. 
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Soppotiog  500  bushels  of  com  be  worth  34.  per  biohel  at  the 
market,  or  1,500«., 

The  net  prodooe  would  then  be  thus,  after  the  conveyaace  to  the 
CoUowiog  distances : — 

5  Germany  or  24  English  miles,  1,313  net  produce. 


10 

...  48 

-  -  -  -  1,136 

15 

.  -  -  72 

-  -  -  -   968 

20 

-  -  -  96 

-  -  -  -   809 

25 

...  120 

-  .  -  -   666 

30 

...  144 

....   512 

35 

-  -  -  168 

•  -  -  -   374 

40 

-  -  -  192 

-  -  -  -   242 

45 

-  -  -  216 

.  -  -  -   116 

48 

-  -  -  240 

...  -     0 

This  calculation  would  lead  to  the  same  conclusion,  if,  for  a 
journey  of  24  English  miles,  it  were  assumed,  that  15  waggons,  each 
carrying  2,4001b.  of  corn,  were  attended  by  a  sixteenth,  carrying 
likewise  2,4001b.  for  the  subsistence  of  the  cattle,  instead  of  each 
wanton  carrying  the  provender  for  its  own  team. 

This  digression  respecting  the  rate  of  expense  on  the  conveyance 
of  com,  foModed  as  it  is  on  the  practical  experience  of  a  very  accu- 
rate person  during  a  series  of  vears,  though  it  may  be  tiresome  can 
scarcely  be  deemed  improper,  because  the  countries  which  afford  the 
largest  surplus  of  grain  are  as  ill  accommodated  with  roads  as  those 
of  East  Friesland,  Mecklenburg,  Sleswick,  and  Holstein.  It  serves 
also  to  show  the  cause  of  the  vast  difference  in  price  observable 
between  some  districts  and  others  of  the  extended  empire  of  Russia. 
It  may  assist  us  to  account  for  the  famines  which  in  past  periods 
have  desolated  some  parts  of  the  interior  of  India,  and  other  portions 
of  the  world ;  and  it  affords  a  ))ractical  reason  for  the  people  of 
Andalusia,  in  Spain,  drawing  their  supplies  of  wheat  and  flour  from 
the  United  States  of  America,  when  wheat  was  there  at  4f .  6d.  per 
bushel,  whilst  on  the  plains  of  Castile  it  was  not  worth  more  than 
U.  6d.  the  bushel. 

Although  it  may  be  most  advantageous  to  take  a  view  of  the 
agrioultuml  state  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  in  a  mass,  in  a 
later  portion  of  this  report,  yet  some  notices  of  a  local  nature  may 
here  be  introduced. 

Utrecht  is  both  a  rich  and  fertile  province,  contains  numerous 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishments,  and  a  population, 
according  to  the  recent  returns,  of  one  person  to  two  4-lOths  acres. 
There  'are,  however,  in  this  portion  of  the  kingdom,  considerable 
tracts  of  land  that  could  only  be  cultivated  from  their  being  distri- 
buted among  small  occupiers,  who  subsist,  in  the  condition  of  day- 
laborers,  by  performing  the  whole  of  the  requisite  work  with  their  own 
band#.  Between  the  pities  of  Ut^e<?ht  and  Amersfort  there  is  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  sucn  land,  whicn,  I  i^as  informed  on  the  spot,  had 
been  recently  l^t  at  four  stivers  the  morgen,  or  little  more  than  two- 
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pence  the  English  acre.  Near  to  Appeldoom,  and  around  the  royal 
domain  of  Loo,  widely  extended  heaths  are  bringing  gradually  nnder 
cultivation ;  and  numerous  small  dwelliogs,  with  trees,  gardens,  and 
enclosures  around  them,  in  various  degrees  of  progress,  show  clearly 
that  the  population  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  is  driven  for  subsist- 
ence to  the  laborious  toil  of  bringing  into  cultivation  portions  of  the 
soil,  which  for  some  years  will  be  unable  to  do  more  than  yield,  in 
return  for  the  labor  that  is  bestowed  on  them,  scanty  crops  of  pota- 
toes, buck-wheat,  and  oats ;  scarcely  equal  to  supply  the  urgent 
demands  of  those  who  cultivate  them. 

I  heard  of  various  and  extensive  operations  and  projects  for 
bringing  into  cultivation  the  inferior  soils,  with  scarcely  any  expecta- 
tion of  profit,  and  with  no  prospect  of  extracting  from  them  surplus 
produce,  but  merely  with  the  view  of  providing  some  employment  for 
the  poor,  which  may  lessen  the  weight  of  expense  which  now  arises 
from  their  increasing  numbers.  With  this  object,  rural  dep6t8  of 
mendicity  and  orphanism  have  been  established  in  several  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  on  barren  heaths,  especially  a  very  extensive  one  on 
the  spot  called  Frederick*s  Oord,  where  the  four  northern  provinces 
ofOveryssei,Drenthe,  Friesland,and  Groningen, approach  each  other. 

Although  these  establishments  are  highly  interesting  to  the  philan- 
thropist and  the  statesman,  as  well  from  the  benevolence  of  the 
design,  as  from  the  economy  and  humanity  with  which  they  are 
administered,  as  they  are  not  likely  in  many  years  to  produce  any 
surplus  of  corn,  it  would  lead  too  far  from  the  especial  object  c^ 
my  journey  to  do  more  than  merely  to  notice  them  in  this  report. 

It  would  have  been  difficult,  had  time  been  allowed  for  the  inves- 
tigation, to  have  generalized  the  value  of  land,  or  the  average  rent 
that  is  paid  for  it,  in  a  district  where  its  quality  varies  so  excessively 
as  in  Utrecht.  The  low  rent  of  the  worst  land  has  been  noticed  ; 
and  some  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  best,  by  an  account  com- 
municated by  the  proprietor  of  one  estate.  It  is  in  a  rich  district, 
between  Utrecht  and  Rotterdam,  consisting  of  about  160  English 
acres,  one  half  of  good  meadow,  and  one  half  arable,  capable  of 
bearing,  on  an  average  of  years,  from  six  to  seven  quarters  of  oats  to 
the  acre,  and  a  proportionate  quantity  of  wheat  or  rye,  when  those 
crops  are  cultivated.  It  had  cost,  two  or  three  years  ago,  42,000 
guilders,  or  3,500/.  It  was  let  on  lease  for  six  years,  with  strict 
covenants  as  to  the  rotation  and  cultivation,  for  1,200  guilders,  or 
100/.,  the  proprietor  paying  the  land  taxes,  amounting  to  160  guil- 
ders, or  about  13/.  5$. 

The  proprietor  had  reserved  for  his  own  use  a  house,  with  gardte 
and  orchard,  the  right  to  the  fishery  and  chase,  afad  the'  cuttmgs  of 
the  willows  that  border  the  enclosures.  These  he  estimated  at  one 
fourth  of  the  value  of  the  whole  purchase,  thus  leaving  for  the  capital 
invested  on  the  land  alone  2,650/.  From  this  Capital  he  draws  an 
income  of  86/.  15«.,  or  about  three  and  one  quarter  per  cent,  per 
annum.    In  cold  climates  the  necessary  bniklingB  forcarryinjpon 
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agricuhore  bear  a  much  srealer  propoftioii  to  the  Talae  «( the  land 
than  they  do  with  us,  and  the  ettale  in  qaettion  mast  have  been  let  to 
an  occupier  who  had  the  requinte  baildingt  on  an  adjoining  estate^ 
as  no  other  would  have  taken  it  without  b^ise,  garden,  and  especially 
orchard. 

The  agricultural  laborers  are  in  general  paid  in  money,  without 
A>od,  house,  or  fael,  at  the  rate  of  about  16«(.  a  day  in  summer,  and 
from  \0d.  to  I2tf.  in  winter.  As  in  winter  they  require  warns 
clothin|  and  much  fuel,  they  are  chiefly  subsisted  on  potatoes  and  a 
kind  of  gruel  (brey)  made  of  oats  or  rye,  and  seldom  mose  than  a 
small  portion  of  salted  meat  once  a  week.  The  bailiff  of  one  estate, 
of  about  200  acres,  was  boarded  and  lodged  by  the  proprietor^  and 
paid  20tf.  a  day  in  summer,  and  lOuL  in  winter. 
'  The  other  three  provinces  which  I  paissed  through  are  madi  less 
thinly  peopled  than  either  Utrecht  or  the  soatbern  parts  of  this  king- 
4om.  The  degree  of  density  of  population  is  in  the  following  order, 
according  to  the  last  official  accounts,  and  consequently  compre^ 
hends  the  great  increase  which  has  taken  place  between  the  years 
i8l5  and  1825:  Oroningen  has  one  person  to  three  and  one-sixth 
English  acre;  Overyssel,  one  person  to  five  and  one-tenth;  and 
Chpeallhe^  one  to  nine  and  two-tenths.  The  productiveness  is  nearly 
in  the  same  degree  as  the  density  of  population.  Oroningen  exports 
much  butter  and  cheese,  but  very  rarely  any  com,  except  a  few  oats 
and  some  buck-wheat.  It  also  furnishes  considerable  quantities  of 
rape  seed  and  rape  oil  and  cake.  Overyssel  does  not  f^ow  more 
corn  than  it  consumes ;  the  chief  produce  is  buck- wheat  and  rye* 
Butter  and  an  inferior  kind  of  cheese  is  made  beyond  the  demand  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  is  exported.  Drentbe,  though  it  consumes  but 
little  com,  yet  rarely  grows  sufficient  to  supply  its  own  wants.  The 
great  mass  of  the  people  in  these  provinces  subsist  almost  exclusively 
on  potatoes,  which  are  abundantly  cultivated  on  the  extensive  heatbis 
which  intervene  between  those  marshy  borders  of  the  rivers,  where 
the  cows,  which  afford  butter  and  cheese,  are  pastured.  The  chief 
iabor  of  the  people  is  that  of  furnishing  the  turf,  with  which  these 
provinces  supply  the  more  wealthy  and  populous  districts  of  the 
kingdom.  This  employment  is  maintained  by  the  numerous  canals 
cut  to  the  turf  lands ;  and  the  number  of  boats  passing  to  and  fro 
with  that  fuel,  display  almost  the  only  observable  kind  of  activity. 
The  cultivation  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  small  proprietors  or  renters, 
-who  live  in  the  most  parstmonious  manner  on  their  scanty  crops  of 
buck-wheat,  rye,  and  potatoes,  with  some  assistance  from  the 
dairy,  either  in  cheese  or  bacon«  The  valae  of  land  in  districts,  com- 
prehending small  tracts  of  good  water  meadow,  and  large  extents  of 
aandy  heath,  with  all  the  gradations  between  the  two,  must  vary 
much.  That  part  which  is  under  the  plough  is  rented  at  all  prices^ 
from  15  to  36  guilders  the  Dutch  morgen  ;  or,  taking  the  guilder  at 
2Mj  sterling,  and  the  morgen  at  two  and  three-twentieths  of  an  acre 
Irofti  1 U.  6tf.  to  26f .  the  acre.    There  is,  however,  but  a  small  extent 
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^iland  coining  within  this  description  The  cUef  part  of  the  iaht- 
bkevtt,  exdusive  of  the  two  cities,  seen  to  be  seated  in  the  heaths 
near  the  canals,  and  to  cultivate  their  smdl  portions  of  the  soil  bj 
faoinan  labor  alone.  I  was  told  that  the  rents  for  these  samll  allot* 
ments,  before  cottages  were  built  on  them,  and  when  in  a  state  of 
Mitnre,  was  as  low  as  from  3d.  to  6d.  per  acre. 

Near  the  cities  of  Groningen  and  Zwolle,  the  best  meadow  land  is 
•ometimes  let  as  high  as  160  guilders  the  morgen,  or  about  from  6t 
to  6  guineas  the  acre« 

The  wages  of  day-laborers  in  agriculture  in  these  provinces  1 
found  to  be  commonly,  when  they  were  neither  supplied  with  dwell- 
ii^,  fneU  nor  food,  from  I4d,  to  I6d*  per  day  in  summer,  and  from 
Bd.  to  lOd,  in  winter. 

Daring  die  periods  of  ba^  and  oom  harvest,  great  nomben  of 
Oermans^  chiefly  from  Westphalia,  come  into  this  country  to  work. 
Without  such  assistance  those  occupiers  of  land  who  are  above  the 
eondition  of  mere  laborers,  would  find  a  difficulty  in  securing  their 
crops.  In  fact,  as  may  be  presumed  in  a  country  of  small  occupiers, 
the  number  of  mere  laborers  skilful  in  husbandry  is  very  iaeontide* 
ruble.  Such  laborers  are  as  much  bargemen  and  sailors  as  agricul- 
tural husbandmen.  This  is  even  apparent  in  their  dress,  for  die 
ploughmen,  waggoners,  and  others,  are  most  universally  equipped 
with  bluejackets  and  trowsers,  instead  of  round  frocks. 

As  it  was  manifest,  both  from  observation  and  the  opinions  oni* 
▼ersally  given,  that  these  northern  provinces  afford  no  surplus  of  com, 
they  had  too  little  connexion  with  the  chief  objects  of  my  journey  to 
allow  of  much  time  being  allotted  to  their  examination.  I  remarked 
that  every  where  near  the  towns,  the  cultivation  of  culinary  vege- 
lables  and  of  fruit  was  oarefully  attended  to ;  that  near  the  villages, 
the  extent  of  land  growing  potatoes  was  very  great,  and  that  appro- 
priated to  turnips  inconsiderable ;  whilst  no  carrots  were  to  be  seen 
growing  in  the  fields,  as  they  are  in  the  southern  divisions  of  the 
Kingdom. 

Tiie  demand  for  oats  in  England  had  exhausted  the  stocks  in  the 
•oatbem  provinces  of  the  Nedierlands,  and  Uieir  supplies  bad  bees 
drawn  from  the  northern  districts.  They  too  had  become  exhausted, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty,  and  by  paying  an  enormous  price  for  each 
small  ^uMtity,  that  the  postmasters  and  other  persons  keepiog 
iMffses  in  high  condition  could  obtain  the  necessary  supply. 

-  One  postmaster,  who  kept  24  horses,  and  allowed  to  each  about  a 
feuahei  and  three  pecks  of  oats  weekly,  complaining  of  .the  low  rsie 
of  posting  at  present,  stated,  that  he  had  wtth  much  difficulty  bees 
able  to  collect  a  quantity  equal  to  ten  quaiters,  for  which  he  paid 
Sdf*,  being  mbre  than  double  the  current  price. of  the  former  yea4» 
wlMn  the  rate  of  posting  had  been  fixed. 

At  another  town,  Wtnshotten,  near  the  frontier  of  Oermany,!  vas 
trid  the  price  had  risen  still  higiMr,  and  thatk  was  with  diffiimUyMf 
ooold  be  procured.    The  same  scarcity  was  observable  in  beeo^ 
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There  waa  plenty  of  f^a  clorer  to  cut*  -ibr  the  Bubeittence  of  such 
horses  as  were  en^yed  id  husbaodry^  but  all  who  kept  them  either 
as  carriers  or  barge-masters,  or  for  the  purposes  of  luxury,  were 
really  distressed  for  horse  corn,  as  well  from  the  scarcity  as  from  the 
kagh  price. 

As  far  as  my  observatiou  enabled  me  to  judge«  when  compared 
with  the  opinions  of  the  cultivators  with  whom  I  had  opportunities 
of  consultiug,  the  hanrest«  then  in  the  midst  of  being  secured,  waa 
only  a  moderate  oue.  The  wheat  was  reported  to  be  a  fair  avera^e^ 
but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  land  is  appropriated  to  that  gratn» 
Rye,  which  is  the  main  support,  was  below  an  average  crop,  and  not 
of  good  quality.  Barley  was,  like  rye,  below  the  average ;  and  oats, 
as  far  as  they  were  cut,  deemed  to  be  worse  than  barley.  The  beans 
were  almost  uniformly  very  deficiently  podded,  and  believed  to  be 
worse  than  even  in  the  last  year. 

The  province  of  East  Friesland,  in  former  tisaes  an  independent . 
atate,  ailerwards  incorporated  with  the  Prussian  monarchy,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  negotiations  at  Vienna,  at  present  forming  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  is  chiefly  important  to  the  subject  of  this 
report,  on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of  oats  which  it  usually 
yields,  and  from  the  supposed  great  surplus  of  that  grain  it  can 
annually  furnish  for  exportation. 

The  whole  extent  of  the  province  contains  about  700,000  acres.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  east,  north,  and  west  sides  by  the  sea,  or  salt 
estuaries.  On  the  shore  is  a  border  of  land  in  pasture,  or  in  culti- 
vation, varying  from  1  to  6  miles  in  breadth ;  but  near  Embden 
SfMieading  out  to  near  14  miles,  which  is  highly  productijte.  This, 
like,  indeed,  the  whole  province,  is  defended  from  the  sea  by  high 
enbankments,  constructed  and  kept  in  repair  at  an  enormous  ex- 
pense, whilst  the  land  is  drained  by  numerous  broad  ditches,  below 
the  level  of  the  sea  at  high  water,  but  above  it  when  the  tide  is  ottt« 
It  can  thus  be  drained  in  some  measure  by  powerful  flood-gates, 
which  open  and  shut  by  the  reflux  or  flax  of  the  tide. 

The  emlNmkments  have  been  on  several  occasions  found  ineSec* 
tsal  for  protection  against  the  sea,  and  several  most  calamitous 
innndations  have  been  recorded,  by  which  the  whole  country  haa 
been  covered  with  sea  water  to  the  depUi  of  many  feet.  None  of 
those  inundations  have  been  more  disastrous  than  die  recent  visita- 
tion in  the  beginning  of  Febmary,  1825,  when  all  the  houses  in  the  vil- 
lages near  the  embankments,  and  even  the  cities  of  Embden  and  Leer, 
were  immersed  in  the  waves,  to  the  depth  of  several  feet.  Although 
not  many  human  beings  were  drowned,  the  loss  in  cattle  was  found  to 
be  80  horses,  400  cows,  and  3,000  sheep,  besides  pigs  and  poultry ; 
and  the  damage  to  com,  lurniture,  bams,  houses,  and  implemeata^ 
was  estimated  to  amount  to  40,000/.  The  sympathy  that  was  very 
extensively  excited  did  much  to  aUevtate  the  «u£hring ;.  but  the 
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province  still  severely  feels  the  efieots  of  the  visifatioii,  and  caa 
scarcely  ever  be  freed  from  the  apprehension  of  similar  catastrophes. 

The  annual  expenses  of  maintaining  the  embankments  fall  on  the 
border  land  which  is  nearest  to  them,  estimated  to  be  about  220,000 
acres.  *On  an  average  of  12  years,  in  which  no  inundation  had 
occurred,  the  expense  of  the  dikes  amounted  to  about  16,000/.  ster- 
ling, or  nearly  Is.  6d.  per  acre.  In  years  f^lowing  such  inundattouB 
as  those  of  1717,  1736,  1751,  1766, 1775,  1791, 1817,  and  1825,  the 
extra  expense  of  repairs  and  of  heightening  the  banks  has  been  felt 
as  a  burden  on  the  land,  which,  fertUe  as  it  is  in  itself,  has  rendered 
some  of  but  little  intrinsic  value. 

This  is  sometimes  the  case,  because  in  levying  the  contribution,  the 
lands  nearest  the  embankments  are  charged  the  highest ;  and  if  they 
should  be  of  inferior  natural  fertility,  or  be  in  an  exhausted  state, 
they  are  rendered  nearly  worthless. 

The  line  of  embankments  extends  more  than  160  miles  on  the 
coast ;  it  is  divided  into  36  districts,  over  each  of  which  one  or  two 
proprietors  of  at  least  20  acres  of  land  have  the  supervision ;  for 
which  they  are  exempted  from  their  share  of  the  expense  of  con- 
struction and  reparation.  An  annual  body  of  commissioners  is 
appointed  by  the  government,  to  direct  the  collection  and  applicatioa 
of  the  necessary  sums. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  what  the  expense  to  the  land  is,  after  such 
calamities.  I  heard  complaints  of  the  weight  of  the  contribution,  as 
well  as  of  the  mode  of  its  repartition,  but  no  precise  facts  on  which 
to  build  certain  conclusions ;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  venture  to  estimate, 
I  should  calculate  the  extra  expenses  of  embankment,  which  arise 
from  such  casualties  as  have  occurred  8  times  within  the  last  90  years, 
to  amount  to  at  least  \8»  6d.  the  acre  annually. 

In  most  cases,  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  cost  of  embanking 
is  paid  by  the  occupier,  when  the  land  is  let ;  but  in  some  instances 
it  is  deducted  by  the  proprietor  from  the  rent.  In  either  case,  how- 
ever, it  equally  forms  one  of  the  costs  of  production. 

In  the  district  under  consideration,  as  indeed  in  the  whole  of  East 
Friesland,  although  some  extensive  domains  belong  to  the  crown  and 
a  few  noblemen.  Count  Munster  and  others ^have  large  estates;  yet 
the  far  greater  portion  of  the  land  is  cultivated  by  small  occupiers, 
mostly  proprietors  also,  who  work  with  their  families  in  the  fields, 
and  can  rarely  have  occasion  to  pay  anything  to  day-laborers.  Some 
of  those  farms  are  less  than  10  acres,  more  under  20,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  whole  province  is  occupied  in  portions,  between  40  and 
140  acres. 

Beyond  the  narrow  border  here  noticed,  there  is  a  seoond  circle  of 
permanent  pasture,  and  some  light  arable  land  of  tolerable  fertility, 
consisting  of  about  220,000  acres,  in  which  division  is  raised  the 
greater  part  of  the  corn,  except  oats,  with  much  buck-wheat  and 
potatoes ;  but  the  interior  of  the  province,  though  but  a  few  feet  ele- 
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▼ated  above  the  low  border,  it  in  a' great  degree  either  an  extended 
heath,  or  mere  barren  land.    These  lands  denominated  (heide)  heaths, 
and  (hoohmoor)  high  moorlands,  amount  in  the  12  bailiwicks  into 
which  the  province  is  divided,  to  about  240,000  acres. 

If  the  whole  province  be  thus  stated,  it  will  be  as  near  an  approxi- 
mation to  classification  of  accuracy  as  can  be  hoped  for : 
Marsh  land,  constantly  in  grass       ......     105,000  acres 

Marsh  land,  occasionally  broken  up  and  ploughed  •     120,000    — 
Arable  land,  mostly  sandy  loam       ......    220,000    *-- 

Barren  turf  and  moor  lands        .-._---.     240,000    — 
Sites  of  towns,  nvers,  canals  and  ditches,  about       >       15,000    — 


Total     .  700,000  acres. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  there  are  scarcely  any  woods,  very  few 
trees,  and  the  fruit-trees  that  have  been  planted  are  by  no  means 
productive.  The  fuel  used  is  either  turf  dug  on  the  moors,  or  wood 
brought  down  the  Ems  from  the  province  of  Westphalia. 

As  East  Friesland  feeds  from  80,000  to  100,000  cows,  either  for 
the  dairy  or  for  fattening,  we  may  calculate  that  they  must  consume 
the  whole  of  the  produce  of  the  105,000  acres  of  the  permanent  marsh 
pasture.  There  will  then  remain  for  the  subsistence  of  about  140,000 
human  beings,  and  from  22,000  to  25,000  horses,  with  about  the 
same  number  of  sheep,  and  18,000  pigs,  330,000  acres  of  land,  of 
which  one-third  is  fairly  productive,  but  needing  fallowing  and 
manure,  and  the  other  portion,  varying  gradually  from  medium  to  the 
most  sterile  that  will  pay  for  the  labor  of  cultivation.  Whatever 
produce  remains  after  providing  for  them  forms  the  annual  exporting 
power  of  the  province. 

One  expense  on  cultivation  is  the  erecting  and  keeping  in  repair 
very  extensive  farming  buildings.  The  towns  and  villages  are  all 
built  on  elevations,  which  appear  to  have  been  thrown  up  by  the  force 
of  the  sea,  probably  before  any  embankments  were  formed,  and  then 
perhaps  resembled  such  mud  islands  as  are  frequently  seen  on  low 
shores.  By  great  storms  these  may  have  been  covered  with  sand» 
and  then  formed  into  compact  elevated  spots,  higher  than  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  country,  but  not  so  high  as  the  top  of  the  embank- 
Kient,  which  was  afterwards  constructed,  and  which  rescued  the  whole 
country  from  the  sea.  These  elevations  are  locally  called  wharfs. 
On  one  of  the  largest  of  them,  about  250  acres  in  compass,  the  city 
of  Embden  is  built,  and  the  other  towns  and  villages,  with  the  very 
few  lone  houses,  are  all  on  similar  but  more  contracted  spots.  As 
the  whole  of  the  cattle,  with  the  hay,  straw,  and  corn,  must  be  secured 
as  well  from  the  floods  as  from  the  frosts  and  snows,  a  farm  is  neces- 
sarily provided  with  very  substantially-built  barns,  stables,  cow- 
houses, and  sheep-houses,  besides  granary  and  cart-lodges,  suffi- 
ciently capacious  1o  contain  all  the  live  and  dead  stock  of  the  farm. 
The  first  expense  of  erecting  these  buildings  is  very  great,  from  the 
scarcity  of  timber,  and  the  want  of  stone.    They  are  gaierally  esti- 
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muted  to  be  worth  from  oae4hird  to  one^omrtfa  of  the  tike  of  n 
estate ;  and  the  constant  need  of  repair,  added  to  the  interest  of  the 
capital,  amounts  to  a  heavy  charge  on  the  land.  On  a  ftirm  of  80  or 
90  acres,  the  buildings  were  estimated  at  400/.  sterling,  whilst  the 
land,  without  any  building,  would  not  be  worth  more  than  l,OO0iL 

Another  weight  on  the  agriculture  arises  from  the  nature  of  die 
climate,  from  the  severe  and  frequently  long  frosts,  and  from  the 
floods,  which  cover  the  whole  surface  before  the  frosts  eommesce, 
and  for  a  long  period  after  iheir  eolation.  From  thb  state  of  the 
weather  nearly  one  half  of  the  year  is  necessarily  passed  in  iaacti?itj» 
both  by  the  horses  and  the  laborers  on  every  farm. 
.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wages  pf  the  laborers  are  rery  low  ;  Ihev 
commonly  live  with  and  like  their  employers,  and  besides  their  botrd, 
ai«  paid  about  3if.  per  day  in  winter,  and  6tf.  in  summer.  When  men 
are  hired  by  the  day  in  summer,  the  only  season  in  which  they  eea 
obtain  eropio^^ment,  they  are  paid  from  1$.  to  1«.  3<f.  Thedmly  food 
of  a  laborer,  in  the  house  of  his  employer,  was  stated  by  a  practictl 
man  to  cost  between  Id.  and  8tf. 

The  chief  tax  is  the  grundsteur,  or  land  tax.  On  the  whole  pro- 
vince it  amounts  to  about  27,000/.  per  year;  but  as  the  very  wont 
lands,  consisting,  as  has  been  stated,  of  240,000  acres,  are  not  rated. 
Chat  snm  is  extracted  from  about  430,000  acres,  and  from  the  hossee 
In  the  cities.  Commissioners  distribute  this  levy  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  soil,  and  thns  it  is  levied  with  most  weight  on  the  best 
lands.  It  was  stated  to  me,  that  some  of  the  best  lands  were  chaiiged 
as  high  as  a  thaler  the  grass,  a  local  measure  of  ground  nearly  eouel 
to  an  English  acre.  This  would  amount  to  3f .  3tf.  the  acre.  The 
recent  elevation  of  the  embankments,  with  the  repairs  occasioned  bjr 
the  calamitous  flood  of  1825,  had  caused  a  demand  on  the  safoe  Isodf 
to  be  made,  at  the  rate  of  lOe.  the  acre. 

The  value  of  land,  as  may  be  supposed  from  the  different  qstlttles 
of  the  soil,  already  noticed,  varies  extensively.  There  is  s  con- 
•tderable  capital  in  the  country  ready  to  be  invested  in  land,  when- 
ever sales  are  to  be  made.  As  the  gentry  are  far  from  being  rich, 
and  the  merchants  are  but  inconsiderable,  either  in  number  ores 
capitalists,  the  accumulation  of  capital  has  chiefly  been  ereated 
among  that,  the  larger  portion  of  the  yeomanry,  who  possess  sad 
occupy  the  good  lands,  in  portions  of  from  80  to  140  acres,  who,  by 
industry  in  their  work  and  parsimony  in  their  mode  of  living,  haie 
been  enabled  to  accumulate  savings.  This  class  of  persons  hare  no 
other,  view  or  knowlege  of  investiug  their  ceaerve  of  money,  bat  by 
purchasing  more. land.  Owing  also  to  this  way  in  which  the  cspitd 
IS  distributed,  tliere  is  no  want  of  tenants  ready  to  take  farms,  whea 
any  of  the  better  descriptions  are  to  be  let,  at  what  may  be  considered 
a:high,rent. 

Some  rich  pasture  land  which  I  saw  had  been  purohitsad  at  Hbost 
\BL  she  acre,  and  was  let  at  22s.  the  year,  the  proprietocf^n^iligoll 
taxes,  and  the  tenant  keeping  the  buildings  in  repair*    More  iiat 
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would  ha?e  been  giv^,  if  pennission  could  have  been  granted  to 
break  it  mp  and  sow  it  with  rape  and  com.  On  Hands  adjoining, 
where  the  crop  of  oati  was  partly  cot,  and  in  part  quite  fit  for  cutting, 
which  appeared  to  be  very  good,  I  learned  that  the  average  annual 
produce  amounted  to  half  an  Embden  last  the  grass,  or  nearly  forty 
bushels  the  acre.  I  should  tfaiuk  it  to  be  equsa  in  quality  to  such 
lands  as  in  Lincolnshire  or  Somersetshire  would  now  let  at  45#«  p^r 
Here ;  but  somewhat  of  less  relatire  value,  on  account  of  the  later 
period  at  whkh  the  grain  ripens,  and  the  consec^uently  greater  tiA 
of  its  being  injured  by  the  autumnal  rain*  before  it  can  be  harvested* 
As  this  is  the  kind  of  land  on  which  the  exportable  part  of  the 
grain  is  produced,  it  has  appeared  not  altogether  useless  to  pay  mora 
attention  to  the  circumstances  that  relate  to  it  than  to  the  other  soils 
of  the  province.  Those  gradually  descend  in  their  productive  pow6#» 
and  consequentiy  in  their  value,  till  they  may  literally  be  pronounced 
of  no  valujB  whatsoever.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  worthlesi 
land  is,  however,  in  some  degree  made  oif  use  by  settling  on  theih 
numbers  of  poor,  who  form  what  is  locally  termed  a  colony.  They 
are  established  on  the  heath  lands  belonging  to  the  crown,  generally 
hff  the  side  of  a  road,  with  a  depth  behind  their  cottage,  extending 
over  a  space  of  from  four  to  fifteen  acres.  The  more  industrious  (h 
these  people,  by  their  labor  improve  the  soil,  and  some,  by  great 
parsimony  and  abstinenoe,  are  enabled  to  convert  their  wastes  into 
decent  means  of  subsistence,  whilst  others  of  them  too  often  preseiit 
to  the  traveller  pictures  of  privation  and  distress.  It  would  be  long, 
however,  before  those  divisions  of  a  country  could  raise  their  cnltiva* 
tion  to  such  a  state  as  to  produce  more  than  sufficient  for  their  own 
consumption. 

As  apprehension  has  been  expressed  with  regard  to  the  possible 
quantity  of  oats  that  might  be  sent  from  East  Friesland  to  Great 
Britain,  it  may  be  proper,  therefore,  to  estimate  what  the  actual  cost 
is  to  the  grower  in  that  country. 

When  pasture  land  is  first  broken  up,  it  is  generally  sowed  with 
oats.  As  such  land  has,  for  a  space  of  time  previous  to  its  beinr 
ploughed,  been  fed  by  cattle,  and  its  powers  of  production  nourished 
rather  than  exhausted,  it  will,  on  the  average,  yield  about  ^e  qnar*- 
ters  of  oats  to  the  acre.  Such  is  at  least  the  estmiate  generally  made, 
though  in  some  few  cases  the  produce  is  much  greater,  and  in  a  great 
many  cases  somewhat  less. 

£.  B.  d. 
The. rent  of  such  land,  including  all  taxes,  is  per  acre  12  0 
Annual  proportions  of  the  repairs  of  the  buildmgs  •  0  2  0 
A  day's  work  in  ploughing    --------040 

Fivebushelsof  seed  oats.  If.  6<f. 0    7    6 

Sowing  and  harrowing     ^.-------006 

Cutting,  binding,  and  placing  in  shocks     -..-028 

Tbrashing  40  bushels,  at  U. 0    3    4 

Drawing  to  the  bam    -•* 006 
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Brought  over  2  2  6 
Carriage  to  the  market,  or  to  the  nearest  port  -  •  0  2  6 
Hire  of  sacks  (as  the  farmers  do  not  keep  them)  -    *    0    0  10 

Being  on  5  quarters,  at  9f .  2d.  ;62    5  10 

I  have  reason  to  think  that  this  calculation  is  nearly  accurate  as  to 
the  cost  of  oats,  it  being  the  result  of  various  inquiries  among  cuUi* 
▼ators,  and  because  each  of  the  farmers  with  whom  I  conversed  stated, 
that  they  should  be  satisfied,  if  they  could  be  assured  of  a  fixed  price 
at  12«.  per  quarter.  Supposing  a  farm  of  70  acres  to  yield  a  profit 
on  each  acre,  of  the  difference  betwixt  da.  2d.  and  12f.  or  2$.  IQi* 
on  each  of  the  5  quarters,  it  would  leave  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
farmer  and  his  familv,  and  for  replacing  his  live  stock  and  implements, 
471.  159.  which,  in  the  parsimoniousmanner  in  which  ihey  live,  would 
be  deemed  an  ample  remuneration.  As  the  average  prices  for  the 
last  59  years,  from  1771  to  1826,  appear  by  the  accoant,  Appendix, 
No.  1,  taken  from  the  official  register,  by  which  the  rent  of  the  royal 
domains  is  governed,  to  have  been  12««  3d.  per  quarter,  it  may  serve 
to  account  for  the  capital  before  stated  to  have  been  in  the  course  of 
years  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  this  class '  of  yeomanry.  It  mty 
also  show  that  the  heavy  complaints  of  low  prices  are  not  without 
reason,  to, remark  that  during  the  last  eight  years,  withtheexception 
of  1826,  when  not  sufficient  for  the  farmers  consumption  was  grown, 
the  average  price  has  been  only  Ts.  Id.  per  quarter. 

Though  the  preceding  estimate  has  been  made  of  the  price  of  osti 
grown  on  the  best  land,  I  am  disposed  to  think  it  will  he  nearly 
applicable  to  lands  of  the  different  degrees  of  inferior  fertility,  even 
down  to  such  as  require  6  bushels  of  seed  to  yield  a  crop  of  20 
bushels. 

On  each  step  of  decreasing  fertility,  the  rent  and  taxes  rapidly 
decline,  till,  at  the  last  point,  their  amount  .is  almost  nomioal.  The 
cost  then  is  wholly  the  labor,  which  is  much  lower,  when  compared 
with  the  rent  and  the  fixed  charges,  than  it  is  in  England,  France, 
or  the  Netherlands.  Thus,  on  land  occupied  by  the  colonists 
before  noticed,  the  labor  of  a  family  on  land  paying  in  rent  and 
taxes  less  than  sixpence  an  acre,  will  in  a  very  few  years,  by  spade 
labor,  after  beginning  with  potatoes,  procure  at  the  rate  of  15  or  16 
bushels  of  oats  per  acre,  from  as  much  land  as  they  can  mamire; 
The  value  of  their  labor  is  the  only  part  of  the  cost  worth  consideringv 
and,  as  fa)r  as  such  labor  can  be  estimated  in  money,  it  would 
probably  amount  to  nearly  the  same  by  the  bushel,  as  is  shown  by 
the  estimate  to  be  the  cost,  when  that  cost  consists  of  the  rent  and 
taxes,  and  the  labor  of  cattle  and  of  men. 

On  land,  between  the  two-  extremes  of  the  highest  and  lowest 
degree  of  fertility,  producing  an  annual  average  crop  of  57  or  28 
bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre,  the  rent  and  taxes  would  amonnt  to  leM 
than  in  the  estimate ;  as  the  soil  is  lighter  than  in  that  estimate,  and 
had  been  previously  broken  up,  it  would  be  less  expensive  to  plough 
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It,  and  the  produce  bring'  less,  the  cost  of  cutting,  Uirtahiog,  and 
carrying  to  market,  would  be  less  per  acre;  so  that  probably  at  12s. 
per  quarter,  as  much  profit  would  be  left  for  the  grower  as  on  the 
other  suppositions. 

No  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  exhaustion  of  fertility  consequent 
on  the  production  of  a  heavy  crop  of  oats.  It  would  lead  too  far  to 
compute  the  value  of  such  exhaustion,  though  it  should  be  considered 
as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  that  crop.  The  crop  of  oats  is  succeeded  by 
a  clean  fallow,  which  causes  an  outlay  of  1/.  Hi.  6d,  per  acre,  and 
the  loss  of  a  year's  rent  and  taxes,  1/.  2s.,  which  two  sums,  with  the 
interest  on  them,  if  divided  between  the  seven  crops  that  succeed  the 
fallow  year,  will  make  them  appear  to  cost  more  thun  thev  really  do, 
and  the  crop  of  oats  to  cost  less ;  for  if  the  crop  of  oats  had  not  in- 
tervened, the  nutritive  matter  extracted  by  it  would  have,  been  left 
in  the  soil,  to  favor  the  products  of  the  succeeding  crops  of  the 
rotation. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cost,  it  seems  clear,  that  in  former  years, 
during  a  long  series,  the  growth  of  oats  has  been  beneficial  to  the 
cultivators,  andthat  during  a  late  course  of  years  it  has  been  rather 
a  losing  operation.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  profitable. 
neriods  very  much  stimulated  to  increase  the  quantity  grown,  or  the 
losing  periods  to  check  their  growth.  In  fiact,  when  land  is  peculiarly, 
not  to  say  exclusively,  adapted  to  the  production  of  any  particular 
crop,  the  farmer  will  grow  it,  however  uncertain  may  be  the  price  at 
which  it  can  be  afterwards  disposed  of. 

In  East  Friesland,  as  elsewhere,  there  was  no  stock  of  old  corn. 
The  warehouses  at  Leer  and  Embden  were  empty.  All  the  oats  in 
the  country  had  been  shipped  for  England,  and  the  first  new  oats  of 
the  then-gathering  harvest,  which  bad  been  thrashed,  had  been  pur- 
chased with  great  eagerness,  at  the  price  of  .20s.  per  quarter,  with 
the  hope  of  their  being  in  time  to  be  admitted  here,  before  our  ports 
were  closed.  Bread  corn  had  in  the  preceding  year  been  somewhat 
deficient,  and  as  in  the  medium  years  very  little  more  than  suflBcient 
for. home  consumption  is  raised,  rye,  the  chief  bread  corn,  had 
advanced  in  price,  and  was  quite  as  high  as  wheat,  although  of  the 
latter  there  was  no  store  in  reserve. 

From  the  circumstances  of  the  yeomanry,  many  of  them  can  keep 
tbeir  corn  in  years  of  low  price,  and  most  feel  a  pride  in  doing  so; 
and  though  in  small  portions  in  the  haufls  of  individuals,  yet  when 
It  has  been  pent  up  by  our  restrictive  laws  for  several  years,  they 
can  pour  in  such  a  quantity  as  is  large  for  so  small  a  country,  though 
but  a  mere  trifle  in  comparison  with  our  regular  consumption. 

It  appears,  that  in  the  ten  years  from  1817  to  1826,  there  was 
sent  here  206,257  quarters,  or  on  the  average  20,625  quarters 
annually ;  but  during  the  first  seven  years  of  that  series,  the  annual 
average  was  only  7,409  quarters,  whilst  in  the  three  last,  the  average 
annual,  quantity  amounted  to  50,131  quarters. 

As  so  many  cows  are  kept  in  this  province,  the  sale  of  butter. 
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though  eitiBated  at  only  100  pcmBdf  from  mA  cov/  it  more  idied 
«By  Ibr  the  beoefit  of  the  &nner»  than  the  odtivation  of  oals. 

A  large  qvaatity  of  rape  seed  alto  it  raited,  for  which  the  defvaad 
it  tolerably  regular  in  Holland,  and  it  it  utually  teat  there  to  a  mo* 
derately  profitable  market,  whibt  feathert  and  qiulit»  from  their  na- 
nerout  geete,  fbrm  a  tmall  tabsidiary  benefit. 

That  part  of  the  domiaiont  of  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg  mhidi  it 
tituate  in  Wettphalia,  for  he  it  tovereign  of  two  other  tmaU  terBUKie% 
one  near  the  Baltio,  and  the  other  near  the  Rhine,  are  much  nuKt 
eztentive  than  Eatt  Frietland,  but  much  lett  productive.  The  aoil 
it  motUy  tandy,  and  covered  with  a  black  heath,  but  on  tome  few 
and  contracted  tpott  there  are  found  either  clay  or  loam,  and  tbeae 
have  been  brougnt  into  cultivation,  but  tearoeiy  produce  tuffieient 
food  for  itt  tcanty  population  and  their  tmall  ttock  of  cattle. 

In  the  northern  portion  of  thit  principality,  On  the  tea-thove,  tftd 
on  the  bankt  of  the  rivert  Jahde  and  Weter,  there  it  a  nanow  ttrip 
of  rich  marth  land,  protected  from  ordinary  inundationt  by  eitlier 
tand-hillt  or  lofty  and  ttrong  embankmentt.  It  extendt  from  the 
thore,  in  breadth  varying  from  3  to  6  milet,  and  enjoyt  tbe  tame 
fertile  qualitiet  at  are  noticed  in  the  obtervatioat  on  Eatt  Frietland. 
It  it  on  thit  tract  that  the  com  it  produced  which  forma  the  chief  of 
the  exportable  commoditiet  from  the  porta  of  Varel,  Bracke,  £iai> 
fleth,  and  Kniphautea.  Though  thit  dukedom  it  nearly  doi^e  the 
extent  of  Eatt  Frietland,  the  quantity  of  good  land  it  OMuh  leta. 
The  live  ttock  contittt  more  of  theep,  tome  flockt  Yielding  fine  wool, 
and.  of  faortet,  about  4,000  or  5,000  of  which,  chienv  when  foalt,  are 
toki  to  the  neighboring  countriet.  The  number  of  cowt  itttfturior. 
The  population  it  alto  lett  dente,  the  inhabitantt  on  1,400,000  aoret 
not  being  more  than  210,000,  though  they  have  contiderably  iacreaaed 
In  numb^rt  tince  the  centut  of  1817»  when  they  were  found  to  be 
185,589. 

In  patting  through  thit  duchy,  I  remarked  a  great  number  of  new 
colonial  ettablithmentt,  etpecially  within  a  few  milet  of  the  city  of 
Oldenburg.  Thete  retemble  what  have  been  noticed  in  Eatt  Friea* 
land,  and  exhibit  the  variout  shadet  between  the  retult  of  activiiy 
and  tldll  in  cultivation  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  indolence 
and  awkwardnett  on  the  other.  Thit  mode  of  ditpoting  of  that 
portion  of  the  population,  which  when  capital  it  tcantv  caa 
obtain  no  employment,  teemt  both  humane  and  beneficiar,  and 
appeart  to  be  exteutively  tpreading  over  thote  countriet^  in  evety 
part  of  the  Continent,  where  necetsity  hat  firtt  cauted  itt  adoption* 
Whatever  condition  the  poor  landt  on  which  they  are  eataUithed 
may  at  tome  future  period  attain,  it  mutt  be  a  long  time  before  thtf 
can  produce  much  com  beyond  what  the  tubtittence  of  the  laborert 
require ;  and  at  preteot,  though  it  may  not  be  improper  to  be  notioad» 
hat  no  bearing  on  the  tubject  of  the  prohibitory  or  protecting  ooru 
lawt  of  other  countriet. 

When  I  wat  at  Oldenburg,  I  wat  informed  that  the  granariet  in 
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the  city,  as  well  at  tliote  of  Elsfleth  and  Bracke,  were  quite  exhausted 
of  oats y  though  in  the  year  1823  they  had  contained  together  up- 
wards of  13,000  quarters.  No  wheat,  except  a  small  parcel  imported 
from  the  Baltic,  was  to  be  found,  nor  either  rye  or  barley  in  them. 
The  harvest  was  in  forward  progress,  and  a  few  new  oats  had  been 
already  brought  to  market,  which,  from  the  absolute  want,  had  been 
sold  as  high  as  20«.  per  quarter.  The  prices  have  been  nearly  the 
same  as  those  of  Embden  and  Leer,  during  a  long  series  of  years. 
The  cost  of  production  and  of  conveyance  to  the  places  of  shipment, 
are  also  too  nearly  resembling  what  has  been  stated  respecting 
East  Frie9land,  to  make  any  further  calculation  on  these  subjects 
Dccessary. 

The  districts  of  Jever  and  Kniphausen,  which  comprehend,  for 
their  extent,  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  best  marsh  land,  afford 
more  exportable  produce  than  any  portion  of  equal  extent  in  East 
Friesland ;  but  those  districts,  added  to  that  on  the  banks  of  the 
Weser,  form  so  small  a  portion  of  the  whole  duchy,  that  Oldenburg 
has  far  less  means  of  supplying  other  countries  with  corn  than  East 
Friesland. 

The  whole  exports  to  Great  Britain  in  ten  years,  from  1817  to  1826, 
according  to  Appendix  No.  4,  have  been  as  follow  : — 
Wheat  -  -  10,890,  or,  on  the  average,  1,089  yearly. 
Rye  -  -  -       403,  all  in  the  year  1826. 
Barley  -  -   7,917. 
Oats 44,800,  on  the  average  yearly  4,480. 

The  same  remark  may  be  made  here  as  elsewhere,  that  it  is  only 
when  the  export  of  corn  has  been  repressed  by  restrictions  that  any 
quantity  has  been  ever  furnished  deserving  of  notice. 

In  the  teit  years  from  1817  to  1826,  the  whole  quantity  of  wheat 
exported  from  the  duchy  of  Oldenburg  was  only  10,89.0  quarters,  or 
on  the  average  1,089  quarters  annually.  On  oats,  eight  years  of  the 
period  gave  an  average  of  only  607  quarters,  whilst  the  two  openings 
for  that  grain  in  1824  and  1826  show  an  average  of  those  years 
amounting  to  18,993  quarters. 

i  am  led  to  believe,  by  communications  from  our  Vice-Consul, 
received  through  Mr.  Consul- General  Canning,  that  the  merchants 
of  Bremen  have  at  times  kept  stores  of  corn  at  the  port  of  Bracke, 
within  this  duchy,  for  the  sake  of  more  expeditious  shipment.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  communication,  it  appears,  that  in  1823,  at  that 
place,  at  Elsfleth  and  in  their  vicinity,  there  was  in  store  in  the  hands 
of  speculators  about  1,600  quarters  of  wheat,  l,700#of  rye,  and 
13,640  of  oats.  At  present  there  is  none,  except  that  in  the  hands  of 
the  fanners,  which,  after  the  large  comparative  export  of  the  2  or 
3  late  years,  must  be  very  inconsiderable. 

The  other  exports  of  Oldenburg,  as  of  East  Friesland,  consist  of 
rape-seed,  buck-wheat,  butter,  cheese,  bacon,  hams,  tallow,  hides, 
wool,  feathers,  and  quills,  but  all  in  small  quantities. 
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The  corn,  including  rape-seed  and  buck-wheat,  forms  about  half 
the  amount  of  the  whole  exported  produce.  I  believe  much  of  the 
foreign  trade  is  carried  on  for  account,  or  by  means  of  the  capital,  of 
the  merchants  of  Bremen. 


The  city  of  Bremen,  though,  from  the  freedom  it  eDJoys,  both 
commercial  and  political,  from  the  justice  of  its  gOTcmment,  and 
from  the  unaffected  hospitality  of  its  citizens,  an  interesting  spot,  is, 
as  far  as  regards  the  particular  trade  in  com,  but  of  little  coo- 
sideration. 

Though  the  river  Werra,  which  comes  out  of  the  Saxon  duchies, 
the  Fulda,  which  comes  through  Hesse  Casel,  and  the  Line,  which 
passes  through  Hanover,  all  unite  their  streams  in  the  Weser  before 
that  river  reaches  Bremen,  the  corn  which  in  common  seasons  n 
brought  by  them  scarcely  more  than  suffices  for  the  consumption  of 
that  city.  Thus,  in  the  three  years  1824, 1825,  and  1826,  the  whole 
quantity  of  wheat  imported  from  the  Upper  Weser  was  38,670 
quarters,  of  which  the  consumption  amounted  to  33,270  quarters, 
leaving  for  the  ports  on  the  Lower  Weser,  and  for  exportation  to 
foreign  countries,  only  5,400  quarters,  or  1,800  quarters  yearly,  on  the 
average. 

The  rye  which  descends  the  Weser  does  not  suffice  for  the  con* 
sumption  of  the  city  and  its  territory.  In  the  three  years  before 
noticed,  the  whole  quantity  brought  from  the  Upper  Weser  was  only 
34,000  quarters,  and  the  consumption  61,517  quarters,  thus  leaving 
a  demand  of  26,517  to  be  supplied  from  the  sea  and  the  Lower  Weser. 
The  barley  from  the  Upper  Weser,  in  the  same  years,  was  66,180 
quarters,  and  the  consumption  39,272,  thus  leaving  for  foreign  trade, 
and  for  the  inhabitants  on  the  Lower  Weser,  26,908  quarters,  or  at 
the  rate  of  8,969  annually. 

The  foreign  com  trade  of  Bremen,  as  far  as  it  extends,  b  one 
of  speculation,  carried  on  by  imports  from  the  Baltic,  and  when 
such  an  opening  occurs  in  England,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  or 
Madeira,  as  will  admit  of  a  profit,  by  shipping  to  those  markets. 

The  imports  from  foreign  countries  for  three  years,  including  what 
comes  from  the  Lower  Weser,  where  very  little  wheat  is  grown, 
appears  to  have  been — 45,630  quarters  of  wheat ;  45,980  ditto  of 
rye;  24,250  ditto  barley;  3,470  ditto  malt:  thus  the  barley  and 
malt  together  about  serve  for  the  consumption. 

The  growth  of  oats  and  beans  is  more  extensive,  from  the  nature 
of  the  rich  marsh  land,  both  above  and  below  the  city,  but  chiefly 
from  that  part  below  it,  including  also  what  is  brought  by  sea*  It 
appears,  that  about  95,300  quarters  of  oats  must  have  been  consumed 
in  the  city,  in  its  territory,  and  in  the  neighboring  towns  and  villages 
in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  within  the  three  years  in  question,  or 
31,473  quarters  annually.  The  whole  exports  in  the  same  period 
were  64,180,  or  21,393  annually.  The  export  of  1826,  the  crop  of 
vhkh  year  was  deficient,  reduced  the  stock  in  granary,  from  33,840 
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quarters,  vhich  were  there  deposited  lat  January,  1824,  to  6,410 
quarters,  which  was  all  remaining  on  the  Ist  January,  J  827. 

The  districts  that  come  in  contact  with  Bremen,  or  have  access  to 
it  by  water,  are  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  beans,  and  in  the 
three  years  here  noticed  there  have  been  exported  d0;980  quarters. 
Some  of  these  must  have  been  old  stock  from  the  granaries,  as  the 
importation  was  only  17,520,  whilst  the  exportation  was  29,860.. 
It  appears  that  on  the  1st  of  January,  1824,  there  were  pent  up  in 
the  granaries  21,610  quarters;  but  when  they  were  released,  by  the. 
opening  of  foreign  markets,  that  stock  was  reduced  on  the  1st 
January,  1827,  to  1,120  quarters. 

The  navigation  of  the  Weser  above  Bremen,  like  that  of  all  rivers 
of  long  course,  is  very  unfavorable,  especially  during  the  months  of 
summer.  When  I  was  at  that  city  a  vast  number  of  loaded  craft  had 
been  detained  a  long  time,  for  want  of  sufficient  depth  of  water  to 
ascend  the  stream;  and  near  two  months  later,  when  I  was  at 
Munden,  in  Hanover,  where  the  junction  of  the  Fulda  and  the  Werra 
form  the  Weser,  many  barges  were  waiting  for  sufficient  water  to 
descend  to  Bremen.  The  lower  navigation,  and  the  trade  generally, 
it  is  hoped  will  improve,  by  a  change  lately  effected  between  the 
King  of  Hanover  and  the  Republic  of  Bremen ;  by  which  the  latter 
will  be  enabled  to  construct  a  good  harbor  at  the  town  of  Elsfletb, 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  below  the  city. 

An  improvement  in  the  internal  navigation,  might  increase  the 
facility  of  bringing  from  the  extensive  countries  on  the  banks  of  the 
tributary  streams  of  the  Weser,  a  greater  quantity  of  grain.  But  the 
population  in  those  countries  is  increasing  with  a  degree  of  rapidity 
so  much  greater  than  the  pace  of  improvement  in  cultivation,  that 
there  is  no  probability  of  the  latter  overtaking,  and  far  less  of  its 
preceding  the  former. 

The  stock  of  wheat  had  been  reduced,  and  according  to  the  state- 
ment furnished  to  me,  consisted  of  about  20,000  quarters  mostly 
brought  from  the  Baltic,  some  of  which  was  understood  to  be  under 
orders  for  the  south  of  Europe,  and  all  of  an  indifferent  quality. 

The  Duchies  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  and  Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
though  under  difierent  sovereigns,  are  politically  connected  by  an 
assembly  of  the  States  of  the  two  dominions  being  formed  into  one 
legislative  body,  and  by  one  supreme  court  of  judicature  exercising 
legal  power,  in  cases  of  appeal  to  it,  over  the  inferior  tribunals  of 
both  duchies.  They  may,  however,  with  greater  propriety  be  viewed 
together  in  an  agricultural  lieht  than  a  political  one.  ^  The  soil  and 
climate  are  nearly  similar :  we  land  is  divided  in  a  similar  way,  the 
laws  are  the  same,  and  they  have  the  same  common  outlets  for  what- 
ever surplus  produce  they  may  have  to  send  to  distant  markets. 

The  district  is  in  general  a  level  plain,  with  undulations  of  no  great 
inequality.    In  the  centre,  from  east  to  west,  is  a  ridge,  no  where 
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elevated  more  than  two  or  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  tbe 
sea,  which  divides  the  course  of  the  several  streams  of  water  that  rise 
in  the  country.  All  the  rivers  on  the  north  side  of  the  ridge  run  to  the 
Baltic,  and  all  to  the  sooth  of  it  empty  themselves  into  the  river  Elbe, 
which  touches  the  southern  boundary.  On  both  borders  of  this  ridge, 
the  soil  is  a  poor  sand,  covered  with  heath.  Few  tracts  in  any  part 
of  Europe  are  more  miserable  in  cultivation,  or  more  thinly  inhabited, 
than  that  between  the  two  cities  of  Schwerin  and  Gustrow,  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  40  English  miles.  To  the  south  of  this  district,  the 
soil  is  somewhat  better ;  and  beyond  Gustrow,  towards  what  was 
formerly  Swedish  Pomerania,  the  sand  gradually  changes  into  a  good 
loam,  which  when  well  cultivated,  is  very  appropriate  for  the  growth 
of  rye  and  wheat.  Near  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  the  soil  is  for  the 
most  part  a  meagre  sand,  but  intermixed  with  stripes  of  loamy  land, 
capable  of  bearing  rye  and  some  little  wheat.  With  the  exception  of 
the  sandy  heaths,  the  face  of  the  country  may  be  described  as 
cheerful  and  pleasing ;  the  land  is  mostly  enclosed,  in  rather  too 
large  divisions,  indeed;  the  woods,  which  are  exten  sire,  are  scattered 
over  the  district,  and  there  are  abundance  of  fresh  water  lakes,  on 
whose  borders  good  meadow  lands  occasionally  present  themselres. 
The  climate  was  represented  to  me  to  be  very  severe,  and  very 
changeable  in  the  winter-months,  which,  as  the  spring  6lls  hut  s 
short  interval,  may  be  said  to  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
This  condition  of  the  weather  has  an  influence  on  the  appearance  of 
the  country.  From  its  severity,  it  is  necessary  to  be  provided  with 
buildings  Sufficiently  extensive  to  contain  all  the  live  stock,  and  aH 
the  hay,  corn,  and  straw.  Hence  a  gentleman's  house,  commooly 
very  large,  displays  around  it,  besides  laborers*  cottages,  ranges  of 
barns,  stables,  cow-houses,  sheep-houses,  granaries,  cart-lodges, 
and  harness- rooms,  more  than  five  times  as  great  as  would  be  re- 
quired  in  England  for  the  same  extent  of  land ;  and  the  country,  at 
a  passing  view,  seems  to  be  much  more  advanced  towards  prosperity 
than  it  is  found  to  be  on  a  closer  examination.  On  a  nearer  ap- 
proach,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  feeling  disgust  at  the  misera- 
ble filthiness  and  apparent  poverty  of  the  peasants'  dwellings,  and  of 
their  clothing,  though  a  difierence  may  be  discerned  on  the  several 
properties,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  degrees  of  prudence  and 
kindness  of  the  various  proprietors. 

The  system  of  cultivation  prosecuted  in  Mecklenburg  differs  from 
that  which  prevails  in  almost  every  other  part  of  Germany,  and, 
indeed,  of  continental  Europe,  except  Holstein  and  Sleswick.  In- 
stead of  the  (dteifeUwirthsehaft)  three  course  rotation  of  a  year's 
fallow,  succeeded  by  winter  sown  corn,  and  that  by  spring  com, 
there  is,  almost  universally,  the  (koppelwirthschaft)  enclosure  hus- 
bandry introduced.  After  a  whole  year  of  fallow,  three  corn  crops 
are  sown  in  succession ;  in  the  third,  grass  seeds  are  grown,  which 
make  hay  in  the  next  year;  and  the  sixth  and  seventh  years  the 
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fields  are  used  for  pasture.  This,  though  an  improvement  on  the 
rotation  of  their  neighbors,  seems  to  us  to  be  an  injudicious  course, 
but,  perhaps,  more  attention  to  the  soil,  the  climate,  and  many  local 
circumstances,  than  a  casual  observer  can  duly  exercise,  might  afford 
reasons  to  justify  the  practice. 

The  division  of  property  is  considerable ;  much  of  it  is  in  large 
parcels,  either  parts  of  the  domains  of  the  sovereign,  or  of  knightly, 
monastic,  or  other  feudal  tenure ;  whilst  some  few  freeholds  are  in 
smaller  divisions,  and  most  of  the  bauerhofis  or  peasants'  holdings, 
under  the  large  estates,  are  small. 

The  ancient  feudal  system  which  formerly  prevailed  over  all  Ger- 
many, as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  has  been  gradually  chi^nged. 
The  peasants  were  in  a  state  of  slavery  of  a  mitigated  kind.  They 
could  acquire,  enioy,  and  transmit  property,  but  they  were  adscripti 

flehiBf  and  bound  to  the  soil,  so  as  to  be  sold  or  let  to  farm  with  it. 
he  government  took  measures,  on  the  restoration  of  peace  in  1815, 
to  abolish  this  relic  of  the  barbarous  ages  in  a  gradual  manner;  and 
about  five  years  ago,  all  the  peasants  who  still  remained  in  the  con- 
dition of  serfs,  for  many  of  the  proprietors  had  previously  emanci- 
pated those  on  their  own  estates,  were,  declared  free,  though  the 
actual  completion  only  finally  took  effect  two  years  ago.  They  can 
now  repair  to  any  other  place  to  labor,  and  are  no  longer  under  any 
kind  of  personal  control.  Very  few  changes,  however,  have  tak^ 
place,  either  in  their  residences,  their  time  of  labor,,  the  payments  for 
their  labor,  or  in  their  habits  or  appearance.  All  seemed  to  agree  in 
the  opinion  that  no  visible  alteration  was  made  in  them  yet,  but  great 
differences  of  opinion  existed,  as  to  whether  the  change  would,  on 
longer  trial,  be  found  beneficial  or  injurious  to  them.  All,  however, 
lamented  the  low  price  of  ardent  corn  spirits,  (every  one  being  al- 
lowed to  distil  without  tax  or  restriction),  and  the  prevalent  tendency 
to  the  excessive  use  of  them. 

.  Though  some  of  the  largest  estates  in  Mecklenburg  are  cultivated 
for  the  account  of  the  proprietors,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
stewards  or  bailiffs,  yet  many  of  what  may  be  denominated  second- 
ary sized  estates,  are  in  the  hands  of  proprietors  who  reside  on 
them,  and  attend  carefully  to  all  the  operations  of  husbandry.  It 
was  my  good  fortune  to  form  acquaintance  with  several  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  of  this  description,  as  well  as  some  renters  of  large 
estates;  than 'whom  I  have  never  met  with  more  intelligent,  en- 
lightened, and  accurate  men  in  any  countrv.  I  found  them  all  ready 
to  communicate  information,  and  disposed  to  do  it  in  that  way  that 
could  make  it  most  easily  comprehended.  One  among  the  number, 
acknowledged  by  each  to  be  superior  to  all,  1  must,  however,  notice 
by  name — Mr.  Von  Thiinen,  of  Tellow.  This  gentleman,  to  very 
great  natural  powers,  has  added  scientific  attainments  of  the  highest 
kind,  and  applied  them  to  the  practical  purposes  of  agriculture  with 
the  greatest  success^ 
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Whilst  on  a  Tisit  at  bis  bouse,  after  much  interestiog  eoiiTertatioiiy 
I  requested  him  to  allow  me  to  propose  to  him  a  series  of  questionSy 
to  which  I  expressed  my  wishes  for  deliberate  answers,  as  fully  as  his 
time  would  admit. 

These  answers  followed  me  in  succession,  and  they  form  the  Taloa- 
ble  facts  detailed  in  the  Appendix,  No.  10.  Part  1,  2,  and  3.  I  have 
the  fullest  reliance  on  the  correctness  of  the  statements  and  calcula- 
tions, and  think  it  not  possible  that  any  person  who  shall  examine 
them,  if  he  has  paid  much  attention  to  agricultural  details,  can  have 
a  doubt  of  their  fidelity,  and  CTen  their  minute  accuracy.  No 
accounts,  either  of  official  men  or  of  merchants,  can  be  kept  with 
more  correctness  than  his;  and  every  fact,  during  the  course  of 
many  years,  is  carefully  registered  and  easily  referred  to. 

His  estate  at  Tellow,  of  about  1,150  acres,  is  naturally  8oni«  of 
the  best  land  in  the  province,  a  loamy  soil,  light  to  till,  not  peculiarly 
liable  to  twitch  or  couch  grass,  and  easily  kept  dry.  The  produce 
from  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  taken  as  the  avera^  of  the  countiy, 
even  when  the  land  is  equally  well  managed,  much  less  can  it  be  so 
taken,  because  perhaps  few,  if  any  other,  portions  of  the  land  have 
so  much  attention,  labor,  and  manure,  applied  to  them. 

Although  I  obtained  from  various  individuals  a  great  many  por- 
tions of  useful  information,  as  far  as  it  went,  it  only  corroborated  that 
"which  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Von  ThUnen,  and  could  not  be 
reduced  into  so  statistical  a  shape  as  his  answers  present.  I  am 
therefore  induced  to  adopt  his  representations,  with  the  fullest  con- 
fidence, in  this  part  of  my  report. 

In  considering  the  value  of  land,  it  must  be  remembered  that  tbe 
extensive  buildings  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  for  habitationf,  are 
nearly  one-third  the  value  of  a  whole  estate. 

An  estate  of  the  best  quality  of  soil,  containing  1,834  acres,  was 
sold,  including  the  buildings,  for  13,960/,  sterling.  If  the  buildings 
be  valued  at  a  third,  and  they  probably  cost  much  more,  the  Talne  of 
the  land  alone  would  be  5L  4t.  2d,  per  acre ;  but  with  the  buildings 
included,  7/.  12t.  %d.  Another  estate,  for  which  the  owner  had 
paid  10,550/.  about  twelve  years  before,  consisting  of  5,642  acres, 
whose  soil  is  of  the  poorest  quality^  had  been  recently  sold  for 
6,468/.,  or,  omitting  all  value  of  the  buildings,  at  1/.  2t.  llif.  per 
acre.  These  are  two  extremes,  whilst  the  average  value  is  calculated 
to  be,  at  the  present  time,  for  all  the  estates  in  the  duchy  of  Me<^- 
lenburg-Schwerin,  from  3/.  7t.  to  3/.  14«.  per  acre,  allowing  nothing 
for  buildings. 

According  to  the  best  opinions  I  could  collect,  and  corroborated 
by  the  gentleman  I  have  named,  the  decline  in  the  value  of  estates 
within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  has  been  at  the  rate  of  15  or  20 
per  cent,  on  those  of  the  best  soils,  and  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  on 
those  of  the  inferior  soils « 

The  taxes  in  Mecklenburg  are  lower  than  in  most  parts  of  the 
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Continent.  The  amount  paid  to  the  state  bj  the  land  is,  on  the 
aTeraffe  of  the  whole.  It.  l(kf.  per  acre.  The  local  taxes  vary  in 
each  district,  and  almost  in  each  parish,  and  no  average  approaching 
to  accuracy  could  be  formed  by  one  who  merely  paid  short  visits  to 
a  number  of  individuals.  Mr.  Von  Thiinen  states  his  own  local 
taxes  on  an  average  of  the  period  from  1810  to  1815,  to  have 
amounted  annually  to  46/.  15«.  sterling,  or  ^\d*  per  acre. 

Farms  of  a  medium  extent,  viz.,  from  320  to  1,600  acres,  yield  the 
greatest  proportionate  rent :  those  larger  yield  somewhat  less ;  and 
Uiose  smaller  than  300,  and  let  to  common  peasants,  yield  the  least 
of  all.  The  leases  are  usually  from  12  to  21  years;  but  some  are 
only  for  six  years,  whilst  some  few  others  are  extended  to  28  years. 

The  rent  varies  excessively,  as  may  be  supposed  from  the  various 
qualities  of  the  soil.  The  best  farips  are  rented  as  high  aS  12«.  per 
acre.  The  medium  soils  range  from  6«.  Ad.  up  to  8t.  Ad.^  and  some 
few  as  high  as  lOt.  6d.  per  acre.  The  sandy  mstricts  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  duchy  are  let  from  2t.  to  3«.  2a.  per  acre.  The  various 
taxes  and  other  outgoings  borne  by  the  proprietor,  as  enumerated  in 
the  Appendix,  amount  to  about  It.  per  acre. 

I  am  disposed  to  think,  from  other  sources  of  information,  that  the 
larger  portion  of  the  land  would  not  produce  a  rent  of  St.  per  acre, 
if  let,  especially  if  that  is  included,  as  it  ought  to  be,  which  is  occu- 
pied by  mere  peasants,  who  pay  commonly  but  half  the  rent  which  the 
farmers  of  large  estates,  from  their  superior  manner  of  cultivation,  can 
afford  to  do.  The  average  value  of  the  land  is  not  estimated  to  be 
more  than  from  3/.  7t.  to  3/.  14t. ;  and  as  land  scarcely  pays  5  per 
cent,  on  the  capital,  even  in  prosperous  times,  it  can  rarely  be  let  for 
more  than  5$.  when  the  landlord's  portion  of  the  burdens  amount  to  It. 

The  rate  of  labor  in  this  country  varies  much,  as  well  as  the  mode 
of  payment.  In  general  it  consists  partly  in  money,  partly  in  pro- 
duce at  a  fixed  price,  below  that  of  the  market,  and  partly  in  various 
accommodations,  such  as  the  keep  of  a  cow,  a  house,  flax*ground, 
potato -patch,  and  turf  or  wood  for  fuel.  This  mode  of  remunerating 
labor  makes  it  difiBcult  to  generalize  its  rate.  Mr.  Von  Thiinen  has 
taken  the  pains  to  detail  and  to  analyse  all  those  several  minute 
portions,  as  far  as  relates  to  his  own  estate.  He  is  a  liberal  master, 
and  probably  his  rate  of  payment  may  be  taken  as  the  maximum  of 
the  country ;  whereas  those  who  are  more  needy,  or  more  griping, 
may  perhaps  get  their  poor  laborers  to  work  for  less  reward. 

Though  the  observations  on   labor  in  the  appendix  are  highly 
worthy  of  consideration,  the  following  extract  will  show  what,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Von  Thnnen's  estimate,  is  \h&  cost  of  a  day's  labor, 
reckoning  three 'days'  work  of  a  female  to  be  equal  to  two  days' 
work  of  a  man : — 

Day's  Work. 
t.    d. 
(A.)  During  harvest       -------1     4 

(B.)  During  haymaking       ------1     IJ 
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(C.)  In  all  other  kinds  of  husbandry: 

Ist.  If  done  by  the  piece,  or  under  inspection, 

t.    d. 
In  Summer       ------.--1     0 

Autumn  -.----.---09 

Winter     -    -     - 0     8 

2d.  In  the  ordinary  way,  without  any  inspection. 
In  Summer       ---.---.-09 

Autumn 0     6| 

Winter 06 

It  is  within  so  recent  a  period  that  the  feudal  system  of  personsd 
service  has  been  abolished  in  Mecklenburg,  as  to  leave  room  to 
believe  that  the  feelings  and  habits  produced  by  it  must  still,  in  some 
degree,  influence  the  rate  of  the  wages  of  labor.  The  proprietor  of 
an  estate  can  scarcely  yet  look  on  those  born  on  it,  who  with  their 
progenitors  have  been  the  attached  dependents  on  him  and  his  ances- 
tors for  generations,  with  the  same  indifference  as  the  hirer  views  the 
mere  hireling,  between  whom  there  is  no  other  bond  of  union  than 
the  bargaining  on  the  one  side  for  as  much  work  and  as  little  pay- 
ment as  possible,  and  on  the  other  for  as  much  payment  and  as 
little  work  as  he  can  obtain.  The  relation  between  the  lord  and  the 
Serf  may  at  present  continue  to  exercise  its  influence,  though  the  law 
which  created  it  be  changed.  It  is  to  this  may  be  attributed  the 
number  of  persons  maintained  on  the  estates  in  Mecklenburg.  Thus, 
on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Von  Thiinen,  where  there  are  only  804  acres  of 
tillage  land,  one  quarter  of  which  are  constantly  in  pasture,  there 
are  maintained,  by  the  labor  performed  on  it,  no  less  than  128 
human  beings,  of  whom  85  are  of  mature  age.  I  found  the  ratio  of 
population  to  be  much  higher  on  some  other  estates.  The  proportion 
of  children  under  14  years  of  age,  to  (he  whole  number  of  people,  indi- 
cates a  rapidly  increasing  population,  which  is  confirmed  by  the 
accounts  regularly  kept  of  births  and  deaths;  and  causes  some 
anxiety  for  the  future  condition  of  the  laboring  classes,  amongst 
those  who  think  their  change  of  condition  has  been  too  rapidly 
hastened  forward. 

it  is  difficult  to  make  an  accurate  scale  of  ei^ective  labor  in  any 
country.  In  England,  the  skill  and  exertion  applied  to  agricultural 
labor  differs  very  materially  in  one  county,  or  even  one  division  of  a 
county,  from  that  exercised  in  another.  I  have  attempted  in  various 
countries  to  estimate  the  portion  of  labor  performed  by  them,  hoth 
by  men  and  by  working  cattle,  in  order  to  make  a  comparison  be- 
tween them  and  this  kingdom  ;  but  to  make  such  a  comparison  com- 
plete would  require  much  more  time,  and  a  greater  collection  6f 
data,  than  could  be  easily  gained.  In  the  Appendix  to  this  Report 
will  be  found  many  statements  of  the  quantity  of  work  executed  in 
the  several  stages  of  agriculture,  both  by  men  and  horses ;  but  I 
must  leave  the  task  of  generalizing  and  comparing  them  with  our 
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own  laborers'  performances  to  those  who  have  leisure  to  collect  the 
Btitish  data  on  the  subject. 

As  far  as  my  individual  observation  goes,  I  am  disposed  to  think, 
certainly  not  with  much  confidence,  that  our  laborers  perform  nearly 
one-third  more  work,  and  perform  it  better,  than  is  done  in  any  of  the 
several  continental  countries  I  have  visited,  excepting,  however,  the 
Netherlands,  where  the  work  is  admirably  performed,  and  whence 
our  best  practical  farmers  have  much  to  learn. 

The  cost  price  of  wheat,  as  of  other  corn,  must  vary  according  to 
the  quantity  produced  in  each  year,  according  to  the  rate  of  wages  iii 
such  year,  and,  in  some  measure,  according  to  the  prices  which  are 
obtained  for  the  parts  of  the  cows  and  sheep  that  are  disposed  of,  and 
of  the  butter,  cheese,  and  wool,  which  they  annually  afibrd.  It  be- 
comes hence  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  what  is  the  cost  of  any 
particular  description  of  corn  in  any  one  year ;  and  very  difficult  to 
approximate  to  it  in  a  scries  of  years.  Mr.  Von  Thiinen  has  been  so 
good  as  to  furnish  me  with  a  calculation  founded  on  facts  within  his 
own  experience,  and  recorded  by  himself  at  the  time,  of  the  expenses 
of  cultivating  536  acres  of  arable  land,  during  a  course  of  seven 
years,  in  the  following  rotation,  viz.— 1st,  fallow ;  2nd,  rye ;  3rd,  bar- 
ley ;  4th,  oats;  5th,  pasture  or  hay ;  6th  and  7th,  pasture. 

The  annual  expense,  most  satisfactorily  pointed  out,  appears  to 
be  561/.  14^.  6rf.  or  23*.  llrf.  per  acre.  This  makes  the  cost  of  rye 
on  the  farm  two  shillings  and  six-tenths,  or  2«.  7d.  the  bushel,  or 
20«.  Sd»  the  quarter.  The  cost  of  wheat  to  that  of  rye,  is  estimated 
ta  be  as  5  to  4,  arising  from  the  greater  cost  of  the  seed,  the  greater 
exhausting  power  of  the  crop,  the  greater  expense  of  harvesting,  the 
additional  labor  of  harrowing  and  rolling,  and  the  greater  cost  of 
carrying  24  miles  to  market.  In  this  way  of  calculating  the  actual 
cost  of  wheat,  on  an  average  of  a  course  of  six  years,  would  be  25t. 
lOif.  per  quarter. 

The  charges  on  this  quantity,  for  carrying  to  the  English  market, 
including  shipping  expenses  at  Rostock,  freight,  insurance,  landing 
charges,  port  dues,  measuring,  factor's  and  merchant's  commission, 
and  other  expenses,  amount  to  about  14«.  per  quarter,  making  the 
actual  cost  in  London  to  be  40».  This  is  the  cost,  even  it  it  be  sold 
before  it  is  landed  ;  but  if  not,  other  expenses  must  be  incurred  for 
warehousing,  rent,  and  ultimately  delivering ;  besides  some  loss  in 
measure.  The  best  wheat  shipped  from  Rostock  and  Wismar  is  of  a 
quality  inferior  to  the  average  of  English  wheat,  both  in  weight  and 
colour;  so  that  if  English  wheat  be  at  the  average  of  60«.,  this  kind 
would  not  yield  in  our  market  more  than  558.,  from  which  must  be 
deducted  whatever  amount  of  duty  the  legislature  in  their  wisdom 
may  see  right  to  impose  on  foreign  wheat.  This  calculation  is  made 
wi^out  any  allowance  of  a  profit  to  the  farmer,  beyond  the  interest 
on  the  live  stock  and  implements,  op  any  income  to  the  proprietor, 
beyond  interest  on  the  value  of  the  buildings.  It  is  to  be  observed 
also,  that  the  estate  of  Tellow,  from  whence  the  facts  are  drawn 
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which  form  the  basis  of  this  calcnlation,  being  cultiyated  in  the  belt 
manner,  it  produces  more  corn  per  acre,  and  consequently  producei 
it  cheaper,  than  the  average  of  the  same  province. 

I  met  with  no  proprietor  or  farmer  who^e  average  crop  came  within 
a  seventh  of  that  of  Tellow.  When  wheat  is  badly  cultivated,  it 
grows,  too,  of  an  inferior  quality.  I  am,  therefore,  disposed  to  tbiok, 
that  the  actual  cost  of  the  average  wheat  grown  in  Mecklenburg  U 
full  58,  higher  than  this  calculation ;  and  on  account  of  its  inferior 
quality,  would  not  yield  in  our  markets  the  same  price  within  Zs,  per 
quarter.  I  am  induced  to  judge  the  value  of  the  average  wheat  of 
Mecklenburg,  being  taken  at  8«.  below  that  of  English  wheats  cannot 
be  far  from  the  truth. 

It  appeared  in  the  evidence  of  Sir  Claude  Scott,  before  the  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords,  last  year,  that  wheat  of  tolerable 
quality  had  been  sold  at  Rostock  at  18f.  per  quarter,  at  the  time 
when,  by  other  parliamentary  papers,  it  appears  that  wheat  wu 
selling  at  Dantsic  at  from  27s.  to  29«.  per  quarter.  The  ez{>ense  of 
shipping  and  conveying  from  Dantsic  to  London  is  little,  if  at  all, 
higoer,  including  the  town  dues,  dian  from  Rostock  to  London,  or  the 
freight  from  Rostock  to  Dantsic  would  be  scarcely  more  than  2s.  He 
difference  in  price  must  arise  from  the  inferiority  of  the  quality  of  the 
wheat  of  Mecklenburg  to  that  of  Dantsic :  and  the  average  of 
Dantsic  wheat  is  not  higher  than  that. of  England,  except  at  parti- 
cular seasons,  as  after  a  wet  harvest,  when  some  of  the  dry  wheat  of 
Dantsic  is  in  great  demand,  to  enable  the  mealmen  to  convert  our 
damp  wheat  into  good  flour. 

It  deserves  to  be  also  remarked,  that  no  allowance  is  made  in  thii 
preceding  calculation  for  the  profit  of  the  merchant  of  Rostock,  who 
buys  of  the  farmer  and  sells  to  the  Englishman.  If  credit  mav  be 
^ven  to  the  reports  of  capital  created  in  that  city  by  the  trade  in 
corn,  there  must  have  been  an  addition  to  the  expense  of  conve]fiDf 
it  from  one  hand  to  the  other,  which  would  advance  the  cost  of  it 
before  it  could  reach  the  English  consumer  very  considerably. 

After  visiting  the  cultivators  of  wheat  in  Mecklenburg,  I  had 
opportunities  of  conversing  with  the  merchants  of  Rostock  and 
\y  ismar,  who  have  been  chiefly  engaged  in  the  trade  of  that  article. 
I  was  informed  by  them,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  wheat  came  from 
the  farms  in  such  a  state,  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  skreen  it  over 
again  before  it  was  fit  for  the  English  market,  in  which  operation  a 
portion  varying  from  8  to  16  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  was  separated 
from  it,  and  sold  as  inferior,  or  technically,  tail  wheat,  being  scarcely 
fit  for  any  purpose  but  feeding  poultry  or  pigs. 

If  the  average  of  the  wheat  of  IVlecklenburg  would  cost,  by  the 
time  it  was  landed  and  sold  in  this  market,  45s.  per  quarter,  withoat 
leaving  any  profit  to  the  farmer  or  merchant,  or  any  rent  to  the  pr(^ 
prietor  of  the  soil ;  if  when  English  wheat  was  selling  at  60s.  it  would 
not  produce  more  than  52s.,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  apprehend  th|t 
any  increase  of  cultivation  of  that  species  of  com  will  take  place. 
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As  it  appears  by  the  consular  returns  of  prices  of  com  in  the  two 

Eorts  of  Mecklenburg,  as  laid  before  Parliament,  that  wheat  has 
een  for  several  years  sold  at  much  lower  prices  than  the  calcula- 
tion here  framed  represents  as  the  cost  price  of  growing  it,  it  may 
excite  surprise  that  any  quantity  should  be  raised,  it  should, 
however,  be  recollected,  that  some  few  of  the  soils  will  produce 
rather  more  wheat  than  rye,  at  a  cost  of  one-fourth  more  in  cultiva- 
tion ;  that  the  whole  quantity  of  wheat  produced  is  not  more  than 
one- seventh  that  of  rye;  and  that  wheat,  when  a  scarcity  opens 
markets  in  foreign  countries,  advances  far  higher  in  proportion  to  its 
value  on  the  farm  than  rye  ever  does.  It  thus  happens,  that  those  who 
can  afford  to  keep  com  by  them,  from  an  expectation  of  a  rise,  will 
prefer  wheat  to  rye,  as  offering  the  greatest  profit  ultimately. 

The  whole  surplus  quantity  of  wheat  that  Mecklenburg  has,  or 
probably  ever  can  furnish,  even  if  all  were  sent  here,  is  so  small 
when  compared  with  our  regular  consumption,  that  if  the  whole 
were  sent,  even  without  any  duty,  it  would  raise  the  price  in 
that  country,  but  would  scarcely  meet  our  markets.  If  it  came  here 
annually  as  it  was  fit  for  sale,  and  was  not  pent  up  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  then  suffered  to  burst  on  us  in  quantity  so  much  beyond 
the  average  surplus  of  the  growth,  as  to  produce  that  kind  of  panic 
which,  of  all  things,  is  found  to  be  most  injurious  to  regular  and 
fair  commerce,  the  effect  would  be  scarcely  felt.     It  has  been  deemed 

{roper  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  particulars  of  its  cost,  partly  from 
avmg  obtained  more  accurate  and  minute  details  than  were  to  be 
commonly  met  with,  but  chiefly  from  the  persuasion,  that  in  no  part 
of  the  world  can  wheat  be  grown  and  brought  to  England  at  so 
cheap  a  rate  as  in  Mecklenburg. 

I  was  assured  by  all  who  were  likely  to  be  well  informed,  by  pro- 
prietors, farmers,  merchants,  and  official  men,  that  the  surplus  pro« 
duce  of  wheat  never  could,  in  a  series  of  years,  amount  to  80,000 
quarters ;  that  if  more  than  at  present  were  grown,  it  would  lessen 
tne  crop  of  rye,  which  already  afforded  scarce  sufficient  for  the 
rapidly  increasing  population. 

This  representation  is  confirmed  by  the  official  documents  in  the 
appendix  to  this  report  It  appears  by  them,  that  the  whole  exports 
from  Rostock,  for  the  twelve  years  from  the  1st  January,  1816,  to 
December,  1827,  amounted  to  447,062  imperial  quarters  ;  that  from 
Wismar,  in  the  same  period,  amounted  to  248,421  quarters.  Besides 
this,  some  is  shipped  at  Boitzenburg,  on  the  jriver  Elbe,  for  Ham- 
burgh ;  but  I  could  not  ascertain  the  exact  quantity,  because,  in  the 
accounts  of  that  city,  all  that  descends  the  nver,  whether  from  Meck- 
lenburg, Hanover,  Prussia,  Anhalt,  Saxony,  and  even  from  Bohemia, 
is  blended  together.  I  had  reason  to  conclude,  from  several  reports, 
that  it  could  not  exceed  5,000  quarters  annually,  if  it  amounted^  to 
so  much ;  for  the  land  in  the  southern  part  of  the  duchy,  which 
touches  the  Elbe,  is  generally  a  poor  sandy  soil. 
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The  exports  will  thus  appear  dariDg  tweWe  years,  iocluding  the 
years  of  eoonnous  export,  1817  and  1818,  to  have  been — 

Quarters 
Rostock     -     -     -    447,062  wheat 
Wismar    .     -    .    248,421 

12)696,483 

57,950  annually 
Boitzenburg  -    -         5,000 

62,950 

Our  own  Custom-house  accounts,  in  some  degree,  confirm  this  riew 
of  the  limited  quantity  of  wheat  which  Mecklenburg  can  furaifh. 
This  country  is  certainly  the  best  market  for  good  wheat  whfen  tbe 
ports  are  open ;  and  when  they  are  closed,  and  the  corn  must  be 
landed  under  bond,  our  merchants  are  more  liberal  in  their  advances 
on  consignments  than  those  of  the  continental  commercial  cities.  It 
must,  therefore,  under  any  circumstances,  be  most  beneficial  to  sead 
the  most,  of  what  is  of  a  superior  quality,  to  this  kingdom. 

It  appears  by  the  returns  from  our  Customs,  that  the  whole  imports 
of  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  in  the  ten  years,  from  1817  to  1826, 
both  inclusive,  amounted  to  349,262  Winchester,  or  338,996  impentl 
quarters,  being  annually  33,900  imperial  quarters.  On  this  cooh 
parison  it  will  be  seen,  that  about  one  half  of  the  produce  finds  its 
way,  at  one  time  or  another,  to  this  country. 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that  when  corn  was  pent  up,  during  the 
four  years  from  1821  to  1824,  the  whole  quantity  of  wheat  imported 
was  only  at  the  rate  of  4,144  quarters :  but  when  the  prospect  of 
an  opening  rose,  a  rush  brought,  in  the  years  1825  and  1826, 
no  less  than  100,565  quarters;  and  when  the  torrent  thus  pent  up 
had  passed,  the  imports  of  the  year  1827,  up  to  the  5th  of  October, 
were  no  more  than  16,709  quarters,  which  have  left  the  coantry 
quite  bare  of  wheat. 

The  same  observation  may  be  applied  to  the  other  kinds  of  cora, 
when  pent  up  by  restrictive  laws;  thus,  from  1817  to  1823,  tbe 
whole  annual  importation  of  oats  into  Great  Britain,  from  Mecklen- 
burg, was  only  7,843  quarters ;  but  in  the  years  1825,  1826,  tod 
1827,  was  181,048  quarters,  or  at  the  rate  of  60,339  for  the  three 
years.  In  barley  also,  in  the  five  years  from  1820  to  1824,  the 
annual  importation  was  only  at  the  rate  4,384  quarters ;  and  in  tbe 
two  following  years,  when  a  prospect  of  an  opening  arose,  it 
amounted  annually  to  50,245  quarters. 

Another  account  of  the  expenses  of  cultivation,  which  was  pro- 
cured through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Canning,  is  rather  an  estimate 
than  a  statistical  representation.  It  represents  the  produce  to  be 
much  below  that  of  the  estate  of  Tellow,  and  though  higher,  I 
believe  much  nearer  to  the  general  average  of  the  country.    Accord- 
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iDg  to  this  statement^  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  pay  a  profit  of  five 
per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  land,  to  be  divided  between 
the  proprietor  and  the  farmer,  that  corn  should  be  sold  at  the  fol- 
lowing prices ;  viz. — ^wheat,  40*.  per  quarter ;  barley,  at  22«.  per 
quarter;  oats,  at  ld«.  4</.  per  quarter. 

By  this  estimate,  for  the  minute  accuracy  of  which  neither  Mr. 
Canning  nor  myself  can  be  vouchers,  though  1  deem  it  an  approx- 
imation to  the  truth,  it  however  appears,  that  the  prices  of  com 
requisite  to  remunerate  the  cultivators  must  be  governed  by  the 
higher  or  lower  prices  at  which  they  dispose  of  the  produce  of  their 
flocks  and  their  dairies. 

In  every  part  of  my  progress  I  ascertained  that  no  stock  of  corn 
remained  on  hand  of  the  harvest  previous  to  that  which  had  been 
inst  gathered  in.  I  was  assured  by  several  persons,  that  if  their 
harvest  had  been  delayed  a  week  or  two,  they  must  have  purchased 
rye  to  have  furnished  bread  for  their  families.  I  saw,  in  some  cases, 
tne  horses  fed  with  inferior  wheat,  the  precaution  of  steeping  it 
being  first  taken,  because  the  owners  had  no  oats,  and  the  price 
was  higher  than  that  of  the  tail  wheat. 

At.  Rostock,  I  was  informed  there  were  about  22,000  quarters  of 
wheat  in  the  stores,  of  which  11,000  or  12,000  was  fit  for  the  English 
market,  some  of  it  very  dry  brown  wheat,  of  the  harvest  of  the  year 
1819.  That  part  not  fit  for  England  was  destined  to  be  sent  to 
Holland,  Portugal,  and  Madeira,  before  the  winter  should  commence. 

A  letter  from  the  Vice-Consul  at  Rostock  to  Mr.  Canning,  written 
after  I  had  been  there,  contains  the  following  reply  to  Mr.  Canntng*s 
inquiries : — 

'^  I  estimate  the  quantities  of  grain  stored  at  Rostock  to  be,  of 
wheat,  about  20,000  to  25,000  quarters  ;  rye,  about  7,000  quarters. 

*^  Of  oats  and  barley  no  old  stocks  are  remaining,  as  they  have 
been  shipped  in  the  course  of  this  year.  No  estimate,  on  which 
reliance  can  be  placed,  can  be  made  of  the  stocks  of  grain  of  the 
preceding  harvest,  which  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers;  but 
It  is  generally  believed,  that,  with  the  exception  of  wheat,  there  is 
no  old  grain  stored  in  this  country." 

At  Wismar,  I  was  informed  that  the  stores  contained  from  3,000 
.  to  4,000  quarters  of  wheat.  The  Vice-Consul  was  too  ill  to  be  seen, 
and  my  informant  was  a  merchant  to  whom  I  was  introduced. 

The  Vice-Consul  has  since  written  to  Mr.  Canning  a  letter,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

**  According  to  my  calculation,  there  are  about  10,000  quarters  of 
old  wheat  lying  here,  but,  with  the  exception  of  some  few  lasts,  no 
quantities  of  rye,  barley,  or  oats*  I  am  also  of  opinion,  that  in  this 
neighborhood  there  are  no  stocks  of  old  corn  in  the  hands  of  the 
fanners,  except  probably  about  1,000  quarters  of  wheat." 

I  do  not  think  that  in  any  part  of  the  world  wheat  can  be  grown 
and  conveyed  to  this  kingdom  so  cheap  as  a  limited  quantity  of 
somewhat  less  than  60,000  quarters  annually  can  be  from  Meck« 
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lenburg ;  but  if  efforts  were  made  to  increase  the  quantity  tnm 
eOfiOQ  or  70,000  to  80»000  or  100,000  quarters,  it  must  be  atahigk 
cost,  both  in  the  expenses  of  production,  from  working  more  land 
with  the  same  portion  of  manure,  and  from  an  advance  which  would 
take  place  in  the  freight  and  other  charges. 

The  farmers  are  so  fully  persuaded  of  this,  that  they  torn  their 
attention  gradually  more  to  the  breeding  of  sheep,  and  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  dairy — to  butter,  cheese,  bacon,  and  hams. 

The  dairies,  howcTcr,  are  not  so  Taluable  as  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  north  of  Europe.  I  made  inquiries  of  every  agrienltarat 
with  whom  I  conversed,  relative  to  the  average  quantity  of  bolter 
yielded  by  each  cow.  I  have  reason  to  believe,  taking  the  whok 
district  through  which  I  have  traveled,  that  each  cow  does  not 
produce,  including  those  owned  by  the  bauers  or  small  occupisis, 
more  dian  from  75  to  80  pounds  annually. 

Though  such  a  quantity,  when  sold  at  Sd.  per  pound,  affords  WA 
little  encouragement,  it  is  better  than  growing  wheat,  which  for  womt 
years  past  has  left  a  considerable  loss  when  sold,  instead  of  leaving 
any  rent  to  the  landlord,  or  any  profit  to  the  farmer. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  state  of  agricnlture  of  late  yesn 
should  have  produced  in  same  instances  most  distressing  embarrass- 
ments in  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  those  engaged  in  that  porsuil. 
Economy,  and  even  parsimony,  have  not  b^n  found  sufficient  to 

Cent  distress ;  and  recourse  has  been  had  to  the  painful  step  sf 
owing  on  the  security  of  the  estates,  to  relieve  the  pressure  of 
temporary  but  irresistible  demands. 

lliis  has  given  rise  to  an  institution  which  may  be  properly  deno- 
minated a  land  bank*  It  is  a  voluntary  association,  composed  of 
landed  proprietors,  each  member  of  which  pledges  his  estate  as 
security  for  the  transactions  of  the  corporate  society.  All  the  estates 
are  valued  and  registered,  and  an  account  is  kept  in  a  pnUic  office 
accessible  to  all,  of  the  mortgages,  family  settlements,  or  other 
incumbrances  with  which  such  estates  are  charged. 

The  association  takes  money  from  those  who  wish  to  invest  it,  st 
an  interest  of  4  per  cent.  It  lends  money  to  the  members,  on  die 
security  of  the  estates  pledged,  at  the  rate  of  4|  per  cent,  inteiest; 
hot  in  no  case,  in  its  loans,  exceeds  half  the  amount  of  the  taxed 
value  of  the  estate.  The  diflRsrence  of  half  per  cent,  exceeds  the 
expenses  of  the  establishment ;  and  this  excess  forms  a  reserve  find 
to  meet  contingencies.  In  a  country  where  there  are  no  pubiio 
securities,  or  none  Uiat  inspire  confidence,  it  is  of  great  benefit  tlist 
some  safe  deposit  should  be  created,  in  which  tl^  savings  of  As 
community  can  be  placed  at  interest,  where  the  principcd  can  bs 
secure,  and  the  interest  punctually  paid. 

The  capitals  of  widows,  orphans,  and  infirm  or  inactive  persons) 
the  reserve  funds  of  civil  and  oharitable  corporations ;  and,  m  sboct, 
all  trust  monies,  of  whidi,  even  in  the  poorest  countries,  the  whda 
mass  will  be  considerable,  naturally  seek  such  places  of  deposit* 
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The  estates  of  this  land  bank  ofi^r  such  security  as  is  sufficient  to 
inspire  general  confidence;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  know,  that  not- 
witnstanding  the  depression  of  the  landholders,  arising  from  a  train 
of  circumstances  which  they  could  neither  prevent  nor  foresee,  tli^ir 
inteertty  and  economy  have  hitherto  been  such,  as  to  enable  them  to 
discharge  the  interest  of  the  money  they  have  borrowed  of  the  as* 
sociation,  and  not  to  have  given  any  cause  for  that  body  to  seize  on 
their  property  to  recover  arrears. 

The  kingdom  of  Denmark  is  divided  into  two  parts,  which  di£fer 
firoim  each  other  in  the  race  of  people  by  which  they  are  inhabited,  in 
the  language  they  speak,  ana  in  the  system  of  administration  by 
"Which  they  are  ruled.  It  may  be  convenient  to  notice  each  of  the 
parts  of  the  kingdom  in  the  order  in  which  I  visited  them.  Den- 
mark Proper  comprehends  the  islands  of  Zealand,  FUnen,  Laaland, 
Xian^land,  Falster,  Moen,  and  some  smaller  ones,  andUie  peninsular 

Erovmce  of  Jutland  on  the  continent.  The  province  of  Jutland  has 
ttle  to  interest  any  visiter,  and  nothing  to  mterest  one  whose  chief 
object  is  to  gain  information  respecting  its  surplus  produce ;  for  its 
production  and  consumption  so  nearly  approach  each  other,  and  both 
are  so  insignificant  for  the  extent  of  territory,  that  no  inducement  pre- 
sented itself  to  view  more  of  it  than  the  small  portion  between  the 
passage  over  the  Little  Belt  and  the  boundary  of  the  province  of 
Sleswick.  The  extent  of  Jutland  is  about  5,600,000  acres,  and  the 
whole  population  does  not  much  exceed  450,000  souls,  thus jp^ving  to 
each  person  about  12  J  acres.    Fish  forms  the  chief  food  of  a  large 

Sart^  of  the  inhabitanu ;  and  the  chief  aliment  of  the  remabder, 
imished  by  the  soil,  consists  of  rye,  buck- wheat,  and  potatoes* 
Some  years  furnish  a  small  surplus  of  buck-wheat,  and  more 
rarely,  and  in  very  minute  quantities,  of  rye.  The  wheat  grown  it 
barelv  sufficient  for  tiie  consumption  of  the  few  persons  who  can 
bSotA  to  eat  bread  made  of  Uiat  grain.  Mr,  Thaarup,  a  gentleman 
very  conversant  in  the  sutistics  of  Denmark,  gives  the  quantity  of 
wheat  grown  in  Jutland  in  the  year  1825  to  have  been  36,250  quar- 
ters, of  which  were  consumed  34,000  quarters,  or  about  two  pecks 
for  each  person,  leaving  for  seed  for  the  succeeding  year,  a  deficiency 
of  about  6,400  quarters,  to  be  obtained  from  the  islands,  or  from 
Sleswick  and  Hoistein. 

The  islands,  especially  Zealand  and  Laaland,  are  more  fruitful, 
and  enjoy  a  less  severe  climate ;  and  thoueh,  as  compared  with  the 
German  dominions,  the  proprietors  and  cultivators  are  impoverished, 
yet,  as  compared  with  those  of  Jutland,  they  are  said  to  be  in  some- 
what better  circumstances.  Zealand,  the  largest  of  the  islands, 
contains  about  1 ,800,000  acres  of  land ;  and  the  population,  including 
that  of  the  capital,  by  the  last  estimate,  appeared  to  be  445,993^ 
having  increased  114,190  since  the  year  1815.  It  is  generally  a 
flat  coun^,  elevated  but  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
soil  is  evidently  formed  from  corallines,  which  have  been,  m  the 
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gMwel^  or  clay,<wiiich^ tkfi»»  is  •dnMr<eQiBbiMti«i%  mUo^  ^ffsiiMetof 
MMihi^  becmnss  4Bod«0idaiy>feflUe>rMd:ift«Milar  .ffr^gkecL  <  TQidivli^ 
iiatWii.iiiOMt  and  vMbUe^but  9t«efaiIy.iMmtiiile'l(>:f»gf|t«|ioM 
The  frosu  are  seldom  •eRrere-foc  a.loegcoolifittaoca;  aadtdi^kdid 
Oiwd  attd  %be  Belt  are  oocmoeall]r/roiwaovie«,ii  iMHkAviMAjoW^fly 
imm  the  aMsiaa  of  ica  formed  in  moKe-aortbeia  obmate^dt^lNfibihiiit 
ftoet  choked  up  tkete  narrow  paaaagefti  Tho.a|^g^»NMoaii#o»ld 
and  windy;  the  rammer,  whieh  begitif  mi  Joae  and  ei^.iii>Ai|0iH% 
19^  commmy  very  warm,  from  the  8b«rtnoas,  of  ifaK^gbl»,iVhUhdi 
not  allow  of  tims  for  IhelajMl  to  get  cooL  f  The  aoUima  i*  fnotiMdil 
IBI  the  middle  of  October*  and  ta  the  beat  seMon  of  the  whok.yw^jr? 
.,  The  eiioaate  and  soil  of  thftotber  iaU|94s»  which  lQgalber^ar^«flM 
{Miised  in  Denmark  Proper*  differ  but  Uttie  in  their  ^pafiaraliAkmiM 
kfVBfi  Ihesa  of  ZeahuKL  Fiuien  aod  Laogelaod.  fotm  one  pfom«i^i«| 
alif^  and.coatain  together  about, 830^000  aote4»  w^  tg^QOaiakiq 
bte0Ui« '  Laaland  and  Fakjter  form  also  a  pcovincoi  esteiMUDgi<im 
about  400,000  acres,  with  70,000  inhahitaaU,  Tbese  two4sbpd«M 
the  most  fertiWsr foe  ih^r  (extent,. aod  themosl  pfodiioUve.iiiiib<»t» 
f#as«^^nd  beanft,  ^upeeially  in  the  twp  latt«f> 
..  Althiou|;h Qi Denmark  rroper,  as  well  a^ in  the  4ucbies,pei«os4 
«)aiFery  hM  beeafor  aeveral  yeacs  abolished,  there  rejpainmanibtrfi^i 
of  th«  firndaLsyai^m,  wMveh  have  a  pernicious  affeot  oaaU  digp^viimt 
The  leasot  or  life,  or  hereditary  renl^rs^  ssre  very  numerous,  and  ntudd 
^  the  rent  they  p^y  for  idie  l^nd  \%  in  produce,  or  io  t^e  form.o^^Tefri 
sonal  services  of  themselves  a^d  their  catile*  As  tbey.oiiJit  att^A^ 
when  called  ofr,  to  labor  eitbai:  for  the  iord.c^  thegpyero^eo^  ^^J 
Ofl^  suffer  in  their  own  pur^its.  Qn  the  ,otW  bapd,  Jittd^  4|U4|r 
ilfprk  i;  commonly  as  iU  ej^ci^ted  a9  po^^ibl^ ;  so  th%t  tl)Q;^4/^^ 
j^jttrious  to,both,parties»and,  through  thQi9«,to  the*piiblifi«  ^  ^  '  -^ 
. ,  Tb^  high  nobility,  wbo  are  .not  numerous,  being  only.oo^d#Kc^4A 
^j^l^tf^and  12  barons,  enjoy  some  ^xdusive  prLvil^|^fy>an$k^^l^ 
^(apt^^  from  fipmie  few  of  the  taxes  that  ans  levied  0P-^-<!<>*9^^ 
jH>bles.and  the  cest  of  the  community. ,  The  greatest  weigjht  of  (^^ 
,^Q^.fa}Uron  the  l^pd,  the  ocpupieraof  wbid^also  provide  j^  io^ 
army  and  a  navy,  much  more  «umarons  id  pfiOf^tiQn^ta^FKm 
Jlat^^aod  die  r^enpe  than  Ja  inain^iDe4  by  a^y  other,  stat^jff  f°* 
jrpp,  Thev  pay  tithes,  which  are  collected  by  the  gqvf^oi$tfi%kVI 
^(^mpnly divided  into  threa.pf>rtiona«.  One..  of,tb^s^  beloM^  UM 
^frgyman,  one  to  the  church,  and  one  to  the  Kiogn.Umugb'me^^ 
^viatipnsirom  this  precise  partition  of  t^m.    The  defgjrl^Mdf^ 


^9^  fun4/i  or  labor /or  the  maintenanoe  of  road^^  br^i^^cl 
^^  of itbe  pfiar^table  institutionp.  Thens  axia  jgfeat^9iBfi^ti 
}^uallt|  wjth  vr|iicb  these  iffipG^,  wlietber  a»  Tfs^ov^f  oc-Mt/^ 
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It  k  dMBevIt  in  a  eowrtry  whew  rent  m  paid  pattfy  m  kind*  fMltf 
Sa  lalier,  aad  partly  ia  moacy,  and  the  moaey  ia  paper  ef  a  oooilaatl|r 
fluotaatiog  vatue^  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  poodoctioD,  or  the  rest  pwd 
for  an  inmvidnal  ponion  (^  an  lodiYidnal  estate.  It  is  still  QU>re  di^ 
icuk  to  generalize  or  form  any  satis&ctory  average. 

The  particulars  of  one  estate  in  Punen  which  fell  under  mv  obeer* 
nation  are  as  follow : — it  consists  of  about  4500  acres,  partly  mea- 
dow, bat  chiefly  arable.  The  demesne  consists  of  about  800  acres, 
which  the  proprietor  cultivates  by  means  of  his  tenants.  These  are 
in  number  36,  each  holding  from  60  to  100  acres,  for  which  they  pay 
a  fixed  quantity  of  com,  and  a  stipulated  portion  of  labor  of  them* 
•elves  and  their  working  cattle.  The  proprietor  famishes  to  each 
tenant  six  horses,  with  ploughs  and  waggons ;  if  a  horse  dies,  the 
tenant  must  replace  it.  The  cows  belong  to  the  tenant.  At  whatever 
period  the  labor  of  the  tenants  and  the  cattle  is  required  by  the  pro- 
prietor, it  mast  be  afforded,  however  it  may  interfere  with  his  work 
OB  his  own  land.  A  substitute  can  however  be  sent,  who  ca»  com* 
inonly  be  hired  for  about  6d.  per  day. 

The  proprietor  has  for  his  share  $ill  the  produce  which  800  acres, 
cultivated  without  any  expenditure,  can  yield ;  and  the  com  paid  by 
the  tenants.  He  has  also  150  milch  cows,  which  afford  between 
501b.  and  551b.  of  butter  annually  per  head,  besides  a  succession  of 
calves  and  young  beasts.  He  keeps  likewise  a  small  flock  of  &Qf 
aheep.  The  taxes  on  this  propertv,  which  are  paid  by  the  proorietor, 
including  the  king's,  the  poor,  education,  bridges,  roads,  and  other 
local  demands,  amount  to  about  220/.  per  year. 

Tithes  are  collected  here  as  on  other  estates,  but  the  distribntionr 
varies  from  the  general  practice.  Two-thirds  are  given  to  the  pro- 
prietor, and  one*third  to  the  parochial  minister.  According  to  an 
estimate  which  the  proprietor  communicated  to  me,  the  pnxluce  of 
com,  in  a  series  of  years,  has  been  about  six  times  the  quantity  of 
seed.  No  wheat  is  grown  on  the  estate,  but  rye.  barley,  and  oata^ 
This  property  was  offered  for  sale  for  about  12,000/.  sterling,  indud* 
tag  the  houses,  lake,  and  woods ;  but  as  the  owner  was'  known  to  be 
i»  embarrassed  circumstances,  I  was  told  he  would  gladly  take  for  it 
2000/.  less,  if  he  could  even  get  so  much. 

I  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  most  of  the  proprietors  were  iit 
a  atate  of  considerable  embarrassmeut,  and  most  of  the  estates  deeply 
mortgaged.  Such  is  the  general  state  of  the  country,  that  it  pos« 
aesses  Tittle  other  capital  besides  the  land,  and  the  houses  in  the 
cities  and  towns.  There  are  no  reserve  funds  adequate  to  the  loana 
wbiob  the  landed  proprietors  require.  For  though  there  is  a  joint* 
stock  mortgage-society,  similar  to  that  before  noticed  in  Mecklenborg^ 
Denmark  does  not  supply  the  means  of  conducting  it  UtiotMy. 
Recoarse  has  been  had,  by  the  landed  proprietors,  to  the  capiliAsta 
ia  the  commercial  cities  of  Lubeck,  Hamburgh,  and  others,  and  ta 
that  description  of  persons  are  the  estates  most  deeply  mortgaged^ 
The  heirs  of  one  eoof  axously  rich  capitalist  in  the  last-iasatioaed  city, 
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wko lately  4ied»  htA  Mairkiet-<m  m^gntx  iimMb« ^etirtet  fai > 
maik;  serertl  of  wUcb^  when  1  irat  Ibopty  hail^NflO  f^qMstratodifcir 
Ihe  debtBy  and,  if  I  can  judge  from  the  appearance  and  fm^^  ail -I 
heaid^  were  a  dead  weight  <on  the  kandeof  ihoacf  whalmd  igot 
possesnoa  by  the  fovecloause.  t 

.  The  oase-is  •early  the  same  wkh  Ihe  debts  <immg  Iqr  the  gov«n»- 
meat*  They  are  not,  like  oars»  owing  to  tfoeciliaeiaof  tbasan^e  statai, 
\Mt<o  bi^goet%^  The  interest,  therefore^  on  the  pvivate  4ebt8>  on 
mortgaged  estates,  as  well  as  on  the  pnblie  foB4e»  is  not  retafawd 
at  home; 

The  circulation  in  Denmark  Proper  is  ala»ostexidu#vrely€airied'Oti 
by  paper  money.  The  notet  of  the  battk  bein^  exchangeable  fq^ 
ail?ery  maintain  a  uniform  value,  correspondent  with  the  intisiisic 
valae  of  that  metal.  They  are  issned^if  1»  5,  IQ,  50,  and  }00  thalers  ; 
the  thaler  being  worth,  in  Englidi  money,  a  ^aetioomoee  tlwn  St^ltf* 
Neither  this,  nor  any  other  kinds  of  paper  asonefy^  finds  circok^ 
tion  in  Uie  duchies,  where  all  is  metallic  monev^  But  in  Dgnwagk, 
Proper  there  is  much  depreciated  paper  in  dveniation  of  akore«aoieiH 
date  than  the  estabUshment  of  the  bank  (in  1819),  which  varieain  its 
relative  ralne  t^  ^  new  bank  thalers,  as  much  almoat,  aad  from  aia 
uncertain  causes,  as  the  funds  of  other  countries.  Notwithstandiiig 
the  finctaation^  a  joyal  order  Is  issued  every  ^oartec  of  ft  year,  whida 
fixes,  for  the jmooeeding  quarter,  the  rate  at  whiob  oneof  th^  dc»* 
criptians^  of  paper  is  to  be  exchanged  for  the  other,  withoat  refipien^e 
to  the  actual  difier^iee  to  be  found  on  the  exchange.  This  ml^ 
causes  an  indescribable  degree  «f  confusion  and  ^mbarraisinent  m 
all  the  transactions  of  buybg  and  selliog,  and  makes  it  ? cry  dtffieak 
ta  ascertain  what  was  the  price  actually  paid  for  any  ooounodicjp  im 
past  periods. 

In  ^  country  where  there  is  little  foreign  oonmieroe,  and  where  oq 
mannfactories  exist  except  those  of  a  domestic  nature,  ia  wincb  tlie 
people  spin  and  weave  their  own  flax  and  wool  to  clotlm  theaiaahraay 
the  embarrassraent  arising  from  a  bad  dronlating  mediwfti  must  Ml 
almost  exclusively  on  the  landed  interests;  and  soeh  is  the  casein 
I>aamark,  increased  by  the  tax  levied  on  them  of  d  per  cept  poa  the 
value  of  all  land,  which  has  been  imposed  to  form  tike  foondatioa  am 
which  the  bank  of  Oopenhi^pen  is  now  constructed. 

The  distress  of  th^  proprietors  and.  cultivators  of  the  soil  srasva^ 
great  in  Denmark  a  few  years  ago,  that  it  was  deemed  by  ^  govern* 
neat  not  possible  to  collect  the  rents  of  the  royal  dnamtna,  drtiie 
amount  of  the  taxes  in  money;  and  com  was  taken  instead  of  k^fer 
a  limited  period.  The  price  at  which  the  corn  was  to  be  ceeaUped 
was  fixed  by  a  decree ;  and  as  the  pviee  afterwards. deeljae^,.tfiasn 
"wha  perhaps  could  have  paid  the  demands  on  them  in*Bioney»HMi4 
it  their  interest  to  deliver  corn,  especially  whatever  portioaipdia^ 
sucka  low  quality  as  to  be  barely  'admissiU^.  ^  The  aoQunublion 
whic|Lsoon  took  ]daoe  in  the  royal  stores,  by*  oaggerated  aaporln^ 
its  nriagputude,.  caused  a  fiirther  depression  inr  the  .pcieeai  ^oamI  4iu0 
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«rett«i  miA  an  ahnmin  Proisifty  Ihaladtcree  was  iasacd  from  Berr 
JHii»  ps^ybilniy  Iba  importatigit  of  Daniah  com  into  the'  pco?incta  of 
iPmsiMi.    > 

.  Jt  .was  this  ,eoiijanction  of  oiiciuBstaiiees  whioh  depressed  tb^ 
prices  of  wheat  in  the  year  1825»  till  it  was  oaiy  '12s.  IQd*  per 
^[frngtar*  The  price  ci  rje did  not  ezperieaoe  thesane  rate  of  depre* 
ctatioDyfireiii  its  fiadiog  a  constant  intemal  demand*  It  however  fell 
$ol\s^td,  per  qaarter ;  a  fieat  deelinci  though  but  a  small  one^ when 
.compared  with  that  of  wheal* 

This  measure,  which  was  certainly  adopted  with  the  most  kindly 
fteUngi  on  the  part  of  the  monarch  towards  the  distfesses  of  his  peo- 
ple^ was  confined  to  Denmark  Proper,  and  not  extended  to  the 
duchies.  The  accumulation  was  less  than  report  had.  rumored,  and 
wttii  no  expert  trade  beyond  the  average  rate  of  the  preoeding  seven 
^ears,  and  no  deficient  harvest,  the  Whole  stock  was  quietly  disposed 
^;  so  that  in  October  last,  when  I  was  in  Denmark,  there  only  re- 
tnaiiied  4700  ouartets  of  wheat,  7500  quarters  of  rye.  and  4600 
.quacters  of  barley,  with  no  oatSi  in  all  the  stores  at  Copenhagen, 
>Coceoer,  and;elsewhere  in  the  islands  and  in  Jutland. 
*.  The  surplus  wheat  of  Denmark  Proper  is  inconsiderable,  and  that 
gportion  of  it  fit  for  the  English  market  very  small  indeed.  It  appears 
Jxf  the  official  accounts  for  the  last  seven  years,  up  to  1827^  that 
she  whole  quantity  exported  has  been  200,400  quarters,  or  28,625 
iquartsta  annually ;  and  this  quantity  has  reduced  the  stock  to  4700 
jqitarters,  not  equal  to  a  week  of  its  very  limited  consumption^  The 
«xpoft  of  cyev  barley,  and  oats,  is  inuch  greater,  having  been,  in  the 
tf  ame  sevea years,  as  Allows : — rye  987,858  quarters ;  barley  }  ,319,661 
«|uasters4  oats  356,324  quarters.  Or,  on  the  annual  average  :-*-rye 
141,122  quarters ;  barley  188,523  quarters  ;  oats  50,903  quarters. 

.  From  tne  low  quality  of  the  wheat  in  Denmark,  from  the  larger 
iqiuantity  of  rye  and  barley,  the  latter  of  a  good  kind,  and  from  the 
amaU  produce  of  Norway,  the  com  trade  of  Denmark  naturally  finds 
.Hivaatin  the  ancient  channel  in  which  for  ages  its  course  had  flowed. 
xTbs  least  demand  in  Norway  is  100,000  quarters  of  bread  com« 
idiiefly  eye,  besides  much  malt  and  bajrle]|f  for  distillation.  In  some 
^yeass  ^.oocn  of  Denmark  is  sent  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Madeira ; 
.at  other  times  to  Holland ;  but  all  the  markets  are  of  far  inferior 
joonsidetation  to  that  of  Norway. 

...The.  chief  portion  of  corn  whkb  appears  by  the  accounts  of  our 
jQaatDm«Jbouse  to  hatve  been  imported  from  the  Danish  dominions, 
-pfaich  in  these  accounts  are  classed  together,  must  have  been.lron;i 
iHolsiein  and  Sleswick.  Barley  may  however  be  an  .exception^  as  .a 
iasger  proportion  of  that  grain  is  grown  in  the  islands  tlian  in  the 
tdadMes;  and  it  is  in  general  of  a  better  quality,  when  the  weather 
IbsMrvesting  it  has  been  favorable. 

uofTbe  increase  of  ponolation  in  Denmark,  like  that* of  some*  of  the 
fOtheR'^^iorthern  kiijgaomSf  jieems  to  have  proceeded  with  a  rapidity 
siAkuown  hitherto  m  the  old  sett^  countiries  of  Europe. .  By^the  ac.- 
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covnto  of  1816,  compared  with  those  of  1825,  this  iocretse  will  bt 
•eM/  Th«  atithdrtfy  ht  thtf^u^iito  df  thfe  ^otltttfo  6f  ^^illi4^im 
such  «i  lead  to  «  relmnoe  dn  their  aytheiftidi^  ahidWthdte^olM 
^ihtfriwriiiMs  h($ar,  in  tWe  nrb  poHodi^  Miftrlyite|Ntni«^)pft»bi^a 
to  it,  «Md  to«ach  othtsr,  r«e#  tio  reason  M  d6tihlitig^'tUefir«cfciiiW!{f^ 
thoAgh  I  att  notfdly  apprisefd  of  the^icact  modeitt^kkhitheliicursi 
mt&  madtt  MC»  1%ey  can  !g<3fareelyi  however  c6MettM,  be  o^^lfiliil 
an  approxknatioti  to  the  real  «Ui«a  ef  Ih^  ^augm^ntiilloil^ivhii&tiki) 
taken  plate  in  the  period  before  meiiHoiied,  ^  "i'  >^i 

POPULATION  O*  DEimARK  PROBER/    .:^    :<  • :  i' 


1810. 

i925* ^ 

Fiinen • 

Laaland  with  iFalster    •    - 
Jutland 

sis.ooe 

127,100 

$6.S00 

410,000 

;o,ooo 

402,000^ 

oai.aoo 

M4»<m' 

*  Stipposine:  the  «ame  rate  of  increase  to  haye  proceeded  inikfe  W 
years  froth  18^^  to  1827,  and  there  can  be  no  reason  tty  etpcfct^W 
contrary,  the  present  population  tntrst  hare  amounted  to  1,200,000 
ii  the  ^nd  of  (807,  and  ^o'lrs  that,  with  the  satne  ^rdgtHisi:  tlis 
inhtlbHants  would  double  themseWee  in  about  82  years.  '^'  ^ 

'-  Bemg  aware  that  a  great  increase  in  popuUtion  liad^  taken  '^hm 
thottgh  my  time  ^M  not  then  allow  of  any  mhilite  feta^ticm  Wm 
ieVifb  t/tMi  increase,  or  to  ihe  evidence  on  whkA'1t»fitrt»1 
Wtehed  carefhlty  in  every  part  of  Zealand,  of  FUnen,  and'fttf'iAiikaM 
p^rt  of  JuUand  Which  I  travelled  through,  betweto  Bf^^df  wl 
HakferslifbeQ,  to  remark  the  culture  of  potatoes,  wtiich  r^titpectrf  t§ 
find'  very  extensive.  1  was  surprised  to  see  very  ftew  in  the  gfowdi 
i^ndj  as  far  as  mere  recollection  would  warrant  it,  I  should  Itic^*^^ 
iH  Ii6  part  of  ihe  north  of  Europe  through  wMdi  Itmve^tra^^ned;«ot 
e^n  in  Poland,  did  the  extent  of  potatoe  cuttiviBtlSeni  tq^i^  ^'^ 
•0  narrow  as  in  the  western  parts  of  Zealand,  and  iti  thewMi|^tf 
PHtfeuf.  I  was  the  tnore  struck  with  this  from  obaeryn^Mfftit 
viiftiber  of  very  small  farms  through  the  whole  coiiiiCry#  iMfW^ 
scarcely  capable  of  containing  more  hay  and  6om  ^a^*^'£^ 
Quire  the  labor  of  a  small  family  to  harvest,  and  where  Ihe  tMt^j^ 
d^^on  was  either  oats  or  buck  wheat,  whh  wnall  patche^^'c^^r^ 
Th^  occupiers  of  such  farms  seemed  in  their  haMtktions'tolMr^^ 
of'lh^  accommodations  of  even  the  poorest  GerBiApeasan^^^ 
iti  pbiAsess  onFy  buck  wheat  and  oats  for  their  <6onmion  sttsteiti#:&'^^ 

'  Wear  the  cities  of  Copenhagen,  RoakSde^  Slagels^,  adf*<MMAi^ 
^tatoes  aeem  to  be  cultivated  to  about  the  same  extent  ttfiMr*^ 
kirg^  Idwtia  of  Germany;  and  I  was  informed  that'sottii-M^ 
near  the  capital  were  productive  of  ^thilt  toot^  els  welt'A'^' 
cWiktrf  v^lnbtei.  BTy  tetnattiof  ^tfre  bautfty >f  ^dttJttei/^ 
A»VJt6-«ife  dpeh  touhtry,  «^ iBdhuitJe  ftetf*^t**»?*Wi« 
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I  ito  %^4>tJh^f^^y9f>viA  9kppmxi  t«  be  ciC  the  i^r^^toVn^^t^Bcd^  u 

i  juIliftRfM^it^  tke  €4iftU>Qiibimft^  lu^ow^^  for  tkeovafv^y^n  » 

t  iiriM<^l«o«klicollafl»  the  d«t^l^,thal;  ia  1825.  ti»  whol&.^tfm'tf'  of 

t  tgrionUiiml  ptaduise  horn  ^teiy  pwft  0t  Mn^  kmfsA^m  wbouoi^d  la 

t  7Mi07jS^  69v  4Uf«}  d  njbiish'  grain:  pf  4iffbreol  tfescijptiioiiii  mwl* 

By  the  accompanying  aecoimt^  tcanalftted  alsa  frem  the  PMiftb^it 
appears,  that,  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  same  year,  the  exports 
from  Sleswick  afld  Holstein  were  lo  that^of  Denmark  Proper  in  the 
foUowiog  pr/o^tionsj  viz.  w^at  as  6  to  3,  flour  at  5  to  1,  oats 
as  3  to  1,  buck  -wheat  aa  24  to  1,  butter  as^^  to  1,  and  cheese  as 
9  to  1.  Oh  the  other  hand,  the  proportions  of  other  gprain  were 
greatest  from  Denmark  Proper  in  the  following  ratio,  viz.  barley  aa 
5  to  2,  rye  as  4  to  1,  pease  as  4  to  1,  and  beans  as  5  to  3, 

This  contrast  between  the  productions  of  the  separate  parts  of  thia 
kingdom  senree  to  show  thi^,  as  far  as  concerns  the  trade  in  com 
^      Wi^h  Qreat  .Britain,  the  division  of  i;>enmark  Pirope^cca^have  v^ry 
^      ^e^influence ;  lor  which  purpose  alone  it  is  here  eixfaibited* , . 

,:,7ne.  opQtinental  dominions  of  Denmark,  comm,OQiy'.^istic^uj^|^c4 
as  the  duchies^  comprehending^  besides  the  ancient  ti^r^ilpi^lij 
L^^bi|fg«,. which  was  separated  from  Hanover  by  the  ^eal^iof 
Yiituiia,.  are  a,  mpich  larger  part  of  the  kingdom  tlH#  thf»  isl^gads,  9^^ 
jp  im  agricultural  view,  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  poiMesaioQft 
%:^l  orowi).  Jutkind>  the  northern  division,  au^  the  larg«f^  of 
lb%*cqntiaei»tal  doipjnions^  is  under  the  same  system  of  r#gi4atiQ|ii| 
1^  the  island.  It  is  little  interesting  in  any  point  of  view,  .and  espe^ 
fM^jas  far  aa  concerns  its  produce,  which  hardly  suQces^ibr  \U^  <^n 

t<,^lfS9ip^  mid  Holstein  majf  be  taken  in  one  visw,  their,  phyaip^ 
^c^mst^^icei  being  nearly  alikcj  as  well  as  the  oharacter  of  the  iA^ 
l^^ij^a^,  ^o  afe  all  of  the  or^nal  Saxon  race. 
ul^  P#rt  of  tba  countrv  is  mountainous.  In  thei^tce  is  a  tifm^of 
M9f  (f  andy  spiC  ^binly  iiMiabited,  badly  cultivated^  growing  little  eorn«  * 
e^pep^b^kiwhesitandos^tsy  and  yielding  barely  s^ifficient  of  tho^ 
£^U4^fVA>QoiHwqsption.  , 

.AJpif^^we4^em  side  of  the  poor  land  descends  gradually,  to  the  ^eaf% 
^w^e^T^Mfid  there  teripinates  in  a  stripe  of  rich  marsh  land^  varyipg  |i| 
^ji^d)^  vbich  if  defended  by  strong  embankmento  from  tt^^  w«9vep^ 
Th^.Jl^^aAa«peUent  soil,  equal  to  i^nd  not  unlike,  our  fen  Iwi  ifi 
IjlP^firilM|^i|;%  .and.  Cambridgeshiipe»  On  this  portion  of  the  co^fdry* 
%|i|&^f^i%{^t^9ie4»  by  the  nalxml  grass,  to  agreed  piz^4Mad;5,afeR^ 
<I^M9^y^n|^  60  wall  knqw^  rrh^  sligh^y. suited  9/^  9^<^ffAk 
lRwfe$]iC|^mevpfHambifO'feeef.u  ,-..    :...,£?  m^Vbsp 
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whea^  but  it  would  require  a  permanent  high  price  for  that  specie^ 
of  grain»  such  as  has  not  been  known  for  many  years,  to  induce  the' 
proprietors  to  break  up  their  okLpastures,  which  have  been  nourished 
for  a  century,  and  conrert  them  into  arable  land.  Any  sudden  rise 
of  prices  would  not  be  likely  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  wheat  on' 
these  best  soils.  The  old  turf  must  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  roUen^^ 
ness,  or  it  would  choke  a  crop  of  wheat.  After  breaking  up  it  maj^ 
be  sown  with  oats^  and  then  a  year's  clean  fallow  must  intervene 
before  the  land  would  be  fitted  to  receive  the  seed.  A  year  must 
then  pass  before  the  harvest  can  be  secured,  and  the  corn  prepared 
to  be  sent  to  market.  Thus  three  years  are  to  be  passed,  and  the 
expense  of  a  fallow  incurred,  and  with  no  certainty,  and  hardly  a 
probability,  that  the  high  price  of  wheat  will  continue  to  maintain 
itself  till  the  expiration  of  the  three  years. 

In  fact,  the  fattening  of  cattle,  where  it  can  be  performed  on  the 
spontaneous  produce  of  the  soil,  is  attended  with  so  little  outlay, 
and  commonly  with  so  certain  a  gain,  that  no  occupier  of  common 
judgment  will  be  easily  seduced  from  it  into  the  hazardous  pursuits 
of  fallowing,  ploughing,  and  sowing,  if  a  clear  gain,  however  small, 
can.be  secured  by  grazing.  In  the  district  under  review,  the  most 
beneficial  course  of  husbandly  is  found  to  be  to  purchase  cattle  from 
Jutland,  and  other  less  luxuriant  soils,  when  about  two  years  old ;  to 
keep  them  two  years  on  the  second  quality  of  pasture  till  they  have 
attained  their  full  growth;  and  then,  when  four  years  old,  to  fatten 
them  on  the  richest  old  pastures.  ^  "^ 

On  the  best  marsh  land,  the  dairy  is  found  less  profitable  thaii 
grazing;  but  on  the  secondary  quality  of  the  soil  that  pursuit  is  very 
eatensively  followed. 

The  eastern  division  of  the  two  provinces,  bounded  by  the  Baltic, 
if  generally  well  adapted  for  that  kind  of  convertible  husbandry 
which  destmes  the  land  to  produce  corn,  butter,  and  cheese.  The 
soil  partakes  every  where  of  a  loamy  quality,  but  so  mixed  in 
different  parts  with  calcareous,  sandy,  or  clayey  earths,  as  to  create 
a  great  variety,  and  to  be  appropriate  for  either  corn  or  green  crops, 
or  temporary  pasture.  The  degree  of  comparative  fertility  does  not 
extend  far  inland.  In  some  cases,  the  heaths  approach  almost  to  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  especially  inSleswick ;  in  other  parts,  and  much 
tfiofe  in  Holstein,  the  track  of  sandy  heath  is  narrow.  One  consider- 
ate district,  which  I  crossed  in  several  directions,  consisted  almost 
wholly  of  fair  average  corn  land.  Its  name  and  history  create  an 
interest,  being  the  province  from  whence  Hengist  and  Horsa,  ac- 
eordiogto  the  tradition  of  the  country,  sailed  for  Kent,  and  retaining 
still  the  name  of  Engelland,  which  it  probably,  1300  years  ago, 
conferred  on  ovr  island.  To  the  south  of  that  division,  from  Eckcrti- 
^t^t  by  KieU  to  the  territory  of  the  independent  state  of  Lubeck, 
Ihc-fotile  land  forms  a  more  extensive  portion  of  the  whole  of  the 
district.  Some  of  it  is  of  excellent,  quality,  well  adapted  for  tFie 
growth  of  corn  and  for  the  dairy,  and  it  yields  a  surplus  of  both 
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prodnctioDSi  vfaicfa^  if  (he  taxes  were  Itn,  and  the  ineans  of  mtbr- 
mmrse  in  tnbre  tolerable  conditiob,  wouM  raise  it  to  a  YAgh-  state  c^f 
prosperity.  The  distnct  fs  generallr  enclosed  with  high  hbdgw;.  it 
1^  welt  wooded,  atid  iaterspersed  with  beaotiiful  lakes.  The  arms  of 
die  sea,  exteodineitito  the  land,  in  variods  forms,  from  there  being 
DO  tide  in  the  Baltic,  give  such  branches,  called  fiorde,  the  appeai<< 
ance  of  takes  rather  than  estnaries.  Al^ough  in  no  part  approaching 
to  tnountaineus,  the  nndnlations  of  the  land  are  sufficient  to  relieve 
die  monotonous  appearance  which  lakes  give  to  a  rery  flat  c^nntary) 
^nd,  in  many  instances,  the  hills,  covered  with  woods,  rise  imme-^ 
diately  from  the  shores  of  the  lakes  and  the  fiordes.  It,  on  the 
whde,  bears  more  resemblance  to  some  of  the  most  beautiful  parts 
6f  England  than  any  district  of  the  Contbent  which  I  have  surveyed^ 

This  province  contains  estates  of  various  extent,  from  5000  to 
6000  acree,  down  to  the  small  allotments  which  surround  the  cot- 
tages of  those  who  cultivate  a  little  land,  just  sufficient  to  yield  food 
eaough  for  the  family  who  labor  on  it.  Although  the  feudal  system; 
as  far  as  regards  personal  liberty,  is  totally  abolished,  yet  the  remaitte 
of  it  are  in  existence  to  at  least  an  extent  equal  to  what  is  to  be 
observed  among  many  of  our  copyholders,  ^roely  any  rents  are 
paid  for  by  labor,  either  of  man  or  of  cattle  y  but,  hi  manyinstanoes^ 
the  payment  of  it  in  specific  objects  of  produce  still  retnain».  > 

Tne  larger  estates,  that  are  in  tte  occupatton  of  the  proprietors^ 
are  generally  well  cultivated;  many  of  those  let  to  (etiants  are  sef 
likewise;  and  especially  wiiere  the  proprietor  operates  on  a  portioa 
sufficient  to  give  him  a  deep  interest  in  its  success,  and  lets  the  other' 
portions  to  sUlful  and  diligent  farmers,  with  sufficient  disposable 
capital.  Soaie  of  the  smaller  farms,  from  200  to  400  acres,  ^im 
Bost  accurately,  and  beneficially  worked  by  the  preprietons  or,  whem 
that  case  occurs,  by  the  lessees. 

One  farm  of  this  description  which  I  Tisited  at  Schwensby,  iit 
fingeliandy  was  well  managed,  and  appeared  to  be  done  with  as  much 
attention  as  any  farm  I  have  visited  on  the  Continent.  The  pro* 
prietor,  &Ir.  Jverson,  with  whom  I  enjoyed  much  convessation,  re-^ 
membc^ed  ihe  topics,  and,  after  I  had  left  him,  spontaneously  and) 
naexpectedly  favored  me  with  a  written  explanation,  which  fonasthe 
valuable  Appendix,  No.  20.  The  details  of  management  are  con* 
veyed  in  so  clear  and  so  satisfactory  a  manner,  as  to  leav«6  no  doubt 
of  their  accuracy  on  my  mind,  who  have  known  the  writer,  and;  I 
should  think,  bear  such  internal  marks  of  exactness  as  mtfst  ebtaia: 
eitdit  from  those  who  do  not  know  him. 

Count  Uantzau  send  Sir  Christopher  Echard,  who  I  had  the  Dle»* 
tare  to  visit  at  their  houses,  and  Count  Von  Holstein,  who  I  ham  aot 
the  sajtisfaction  to  meet,  have  had  the  kindness  to  fuvnish  me  widi/ 
ctear  answers  to  some  written  questions  which  I  Mt  with  tfoem.i 
Th'^se,  with  other  notices  from  thbse  gentlemen, form  a  viJuable'View 
ot  the  district  wfaete  they  testde,  which  is  wiChm  W  or  30  tnitai  of  ^ 
Itie}. .  They  form  the  Appeifcdix,  No.  21 . 
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-^  ^m > ite  fitoidi  nMftifi' ^wM  a^ iTjAlwih^i  Mrv  QWmi j^^tovifpMtt 

tenantSyhas  Ycry  obBgiBgljr  eommwni^ited^^pjy  tar  written  'liiuuMii* 
jdlniiDivlnQbibegflVffme^  and  m  jtephJiatQiy  jitter  tehiehA^  afteriJirii 
•  woU,  a  itatMoent  oit&ie  parfioukok  ^fliii.pi»pc8ty«  ^  Mmifaian  lit 

vj  AUboagb  I  waited  and  coBteratd  with  irtberpR^etorsllttid'Ofln- 
pi^ftiQf  attstesi  loato^v  atiy  facts  of  ^a  laalitfiaL  fci&tniy:|ufT^il 
tbtinsrfvM*  iHatitifiiBreafnNii  tiia  dcsfriprioM'rfaggicMkiga'gifwuia 
Aejismammieativnt  ^f  tbe  <ef eral  geatlemenrwhoiI-haTb  ^l1M% 


*  Blr^JTOiym  gives  fee  coit  of  piDifaictioa^f  eottttabeia  /ottDMiim 
WitaC,  i5ii.  Id.  per  ^maiter;   rje»  ISjw  Bd^i  baxkoji  ifJL;  Mli, 

'  Sir  €«  Ednrd  calcoUtes  the  cost  of  wheat  to  be  toifwhifttow 
than  fifittf'per  qoaitw  These  are  ike  prices  it  coat  flU  the  Saai, 
idlliiovtleTOtig^sRiy  profit.  >Tbe  expense  of  iconfeysng.toiAnB^ftet, 
wfahte^Ao  Blate.ef  the  voads  Mqwea  four  Ineses  to  dnm  oolj  mkmm, 
^■ifteri  of  wheat,  attd  where  the  distanoe.  from  the  mirintiB  awLhiht 
toiooovpj  iondf  ^^tf  qrbfen  aiz  days*  labor  of  fonr  horaee  nd  teo 
ipeo,  beamagteaii  pv^>«rtion  to  fee  earn  for  which  the  whtde  hud 
^knh^eold^A  >T»  this  mmt  he  added,  that  whea  eLrrived  at  fee^ig 
«£aide/'llwoti8okl;  it  caanot  be  bcooghthoae  again,  hnt  mnateidHir 
'betdiipoaed  ief  in*  tiie  most  lannidi  state  of  the  mariset,^  orr^eu^- 
.hbiittecat'faii  expense  which  stm  nore .  fediicee  the-  net;  psoeesik 
tVUs-wneertainty  of  the  price  which  fee  markets  will. produce  is  Mt 
bywtt'CDiitineiiw  termers,  and  is  unknown  to  onrs  id  Sngl^pdj  ^Ihe 
lattemoiHi  4ake  aiample  in  his  pooket,  and  if  a  fair  jpiisec«s  lefkra^ 
■Hiy  aBUy  or^  in  the  eontrary  case,  defer  settings  From  hia*  vicin^Mfe^ 
jthe  iBsntet,  he  can  efifeet  his  own  salesy  and  even  hefiirB-hs  itteea 
there;  arairW  antictpi^  fee  stale  of  it«  The  latter  nnMt  eife^m^thr 
wairiioiiae  hft'Corn,  and  mast  eoiplay-a  fikCtos^  or  leaee'fee'diipimd 
<lo  a  waggoner,  often  very  incompetent  to  the  taah*  Jt  i»  voHtai^- 
detful'.featy  Bttder  wmik  dtscoitragiag  dronrnstances^ifeeigiipMhiof 
com  should  become  an  object  of  minor  importance  to  feat.eifcvio- 
dodog^yfeer  kinds  of  aid>8tanoes.  Butter*  cheeee,  wooH^ttt^inbat, 
and  oil  seeds,  wifl  aatarally  excite  mdre.  attention,  heeaafe,  in  fern 
'bagiran^  they  wilt  be  found  nsore  advaiitageoos.  .  v  •»• 

'the  wheat  of  Holstein  is  not  generally  of  a  very  good  qnatbfi 
-wd^  pnihably,  when  the  price  in  Ei^land  ie- 60«.  pevvquwrter^ 
Wdddnct  sell  lor  more  than  64t.  or  .5Ss.;  biit  of  Xafee^'-fefa^ih 
un|Qdhi|p  fee  expense  of  conreying' to  fee  market^  kamathaafefoel 
-feo'^iMvifc  near.  JOfi,r  instead  of  edlhig  it  to  a  profit  l>tt>tiial'W, 
^wMditHight  to^hat^  been  at  least  5a«,  the  lamer  hkabina  oeanieM 
tottafaerfrois  9S«,  to  Mt;,  and  somcifenesarenmach  Icaa.  i  •/,  boi.1 
'^  SatoosfUj?  tfeo!  farmer ^Oi  sell  iwithottt^profitv  that  iraa  40f4  fea 
iib|iuiMls  er ifeipi^ingi  ifae3profit  or^^ommiseioa  effeeiafeRten:^ 
viiafibbiu%h,  fee  frei^Vpeimage^inearaooe^  iM^  of  damagOi'latttar 
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■joftBtcfi^ib^  odrfll]BiM6hi^fkIidk  imjcet^dMi^  ifciwiH  aU^oiilt  to 

vUtUpeviqiivt^*.^  Wfaedi  toUm  tbe  liondoa«Mik€t,  vithunmetiige 

tiiQniDii60ivh*woBldcAidto<ikilannnoi»th^  /   *  -'  ^'i*! 

^  [  ilHie  iNigcs  of  •lal>ors«evi^  ^  •*<  odier.doimtriaaiJlaboTclgidaleili^ 

-tfie^iimitpiLiiatiye.  jptipa*  fofuarddesiof  'tl^ofirM  neocsfeity.s  ,Ckwat 

Rantzau  states  the  rate  of  a  laboriog  man's  daily  iraget'ito^lteviq'ilto 

wkitet^ftttl-the  Baasofi  of  apriop,  M.^  thniogi  thai  Uae,  and^till  iiaT-* 

imadw^itmn7l3*16d.to  8|it;  ialhaiiay  trnd/JDomtaacfesI^  10^; 

idmaff^the  iiitinBi  aonog^  8|A(  and  lor  tin  fsmainder.of  (Jbe^f^dr, 

•7i;6«16A  i  They  faave  aoifood ;  but  lliose:wko  ihieooitlieioataieaie 

provided  with  a  cottage,  for  which  they  pay  a  trifling  rent,  and)taia»^ 

tiffleiitbey  arefiinuabed "wkk ti  qmnithy  of  foel,  pvobaihbt  atta lAeap 

.itfea  .  Me.  JveffsoQ  gltet  nearly  the  same  tale^  viz.  10(«.  in  Jhari^eirty 

S^d.  in  summer^  and  7if.ia  winter.    Like  erery  prudent  and  jwovo-' 

tmoabfamcvy^faeiboardaand  lodger  his  regular  men,  and  paya  to  the 

head  «ian£/»i2f*>  and  totfioct^ra  41.  1Q«.  each^  taariy  wag«s« 

,  1.  Shenages  4ai;Mr» Blohmfs  property  arehighei;  out.thoy  atrJitelY 

«tovlM  .influanoed  by  tha  vicinity  of  the  eity  of  Lnbeck^  near  to  vUah 

-the  aataftejia  tttnatMl.    As  &r  aa  I  can  tudge^  the  slal^'of  th^laibapr- 

ting  fagderitoml  inhabitants^  making  allowance  for  thaidfciaoodei- 

tnriptiona  of  .food»  elodiing  and  dwellings  with- whiek. they -Are.  ianp-> 

|ilied,>ia  stnnewhat  that  of  greater  indigtnce  than;  is  i  experianaad)ifay 

4fa6  aame.  kind  of  laboaers  in  thaa  countrji    I  rMbendhiak^diBreiia 

•nigaeater:  variety  in  the  condition  of  our  laborers,  Ihto  ui]tfaat>of 

Aosb  m  poorer  ronntciea ;  that  adth  us  a  groatnr  proportio*  oC/dte 

nakde.noinbaryby  bdnstry  and  economyi  raise  ihiansalTcnrtKr^MIr 

offtpring  from  the  low  to  a  higher  conditioo^lhan  ia-  tOi  bc' obaar^ 

incomer  tcoanttiet.    The  quantity  of  kbor  perfiMoned  by  wotkoieasiiii 

tfatt.varioua  operations,  of  husbandry,  will  be  found,. on  cpntpafisoa 

^n^  moatiparls  of  England  to  be  inferior ;  but  it  appealed  tOMc^  that 

Aei.Bnpcttfectiao.inithe  manner  of  performing  each  operationnwaa 

mocob^riow  ouai  than  the  quantity  of  work*    The  maadows  ataned 

|Q>  her.  worse  mo#tt^  the^  oorn  less  firmly  bound  in  sheafoa,.  andJeaa 

idcaaly  thoEddied  out^  and  the  land  to  be  worse  ploughed  and  ihalv-^ 

.h;l.nuBt  except  from  these  remarics  the  estate  of  ,Mr.  Jveiyonvt  of 
•douiQit  Eaniaau, !  of  fiaron  Voght,and  some  others,  and  aiKpLy>it 
only  generally,  as  they^prescarted  themselvesy.to  my  hasiy  ortraqikiit 
Ifiioity:    i  ^\         .    -  •       -    / 

.  I  J^inoticipg  the  value  of  the  land,  I  oonfine  myaelf  to  those  (fiatiMis, 
^^Jlelsteinaad  files  wick  which  are  the  most  oapaible  of  pcodUditt|^  a 
>auiiplus.o^.oQm,  omitting,  the  sandy  lands  in.thecenftre  Qf'lbe|Mro- 
,vincfl^[^aad  theirhrh^raaing^aad  en  the  bosdera  of  the/OemwnQicesfei. 
fSBbetpalimataO^Mr.  Jvarsmimakei»die  talnecif  tfaeaiabteifMfftiOfflNs 
land  alone,  adien  neidiat  die  hniUings  nf»  the  woods  a«eiindaded» 
dit  he  Urosth  onlt  95(tf.»  whfeh^  onia84iacraarit  Iklfe  nioie<ibatt  41. 
jperraofeviyiethbis  goodblandy-and  in^eseettentoulliTalian.  -  Ifab^pii- 
4Dnlea  hie  13  acsaa-aC  wood  taba^nrth^^AOi^  and  the  imiUin^ 
whidi  cost  much  more,  at  1220/.    The  yalue  seems  to  have  vasdy 
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d^dintd  wilbin  the  Ittt  SO  years.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  ra^  tbe 
depreciation  on, the  mere  araUe  hnd,  the  woods,  buildingpiy  and 
stock,  being  of  the  same  value  at  present  as  at  that  time,  must  baro^ 
been  more  than  one-half. 

I  apprehend  the  rent  of  land  in  the  country  of  which  I  am  writing^^ 
is,  as  m  other  countries,  higher  than  its  real  value,  when  estimated 
in  money,  or  when  compared  with  the  money  price  of  other  com  mo* 
dities,  or  with  its  profitable  proceeds.  The  independence  wbick 
arises  to  farmers,  as  long  as  they  can  pay  the  rent  to  the  proprietor^! 
has  its  peculiar  charms  to  those  accustomed  only  to  a  country  life  t 
the  number  of  such  who  ha?e  sufficient  capital  to  cultirate  but  not  to^ 
purchase  land  is  greater  in  Holstein  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the 
continent ;  and  hence,  when  an  eligible  farm  is  to  be  let,  the  compe- 
titors raise  the  price  above  its  intrinsic  value,  in  spite  of  the  warnings 
which  numerous  failures  have  given.  A  youn^  man,  with  a  capital 
from  5Q0/.  Xo  1600/.,  can  establish  himself  on  a  lar^e  space  of 
ground  with  it,  as  the  cattle,  stock,  and  implements  are  the  property 
of  the  owner.  He  needs  only  to  have  sufficient  for  the  advance  of  a 
year's  rent  beforehand,  which  is  required  by  the  proprietor  for  hi^ 
own  security,  and  sufficient  to  pay  the  trifling  current  wages.  If  he 
lets  the  cows  to  a  dairyman,  he  obtains  from  him  some  part  of  the  rent 
in  advance;  or  if  he  conducts  the  dairy  himself,  the  weekly  sale  of 
butter  will  supply  him  with  a  small  amount  of  ready  cash.  A  farm* 
in  England  of  1500  acres  would  require  at  least  a  capital  in  the 
tenant^s  hands  of  from  5000/.  to  6000/. ;  whilst  in  Holstein  oia 
Seswick  one-quarter  of  that  amount  would  be  amply  sufficient. 

The  rent  of  whole  farms,  including  the  buildings,  woods,  tur- 
buary,  fishing,  when  there  is  any,  and  the  other  accompaDiinents, 
may  be  averaged  at  about  13#.  or  14f  •  per  acre.  The  proprietor  gene-. 
rally  pays  the  taxes,  which  amount  to  about  4s.  per  acre,  but  varies 
in  an  extraordinary  degree  from  the  want  of  a  modern  survey  and 
valuation.  Thus,  Mr.  Jverson  states,  that  '*the  difference  existing 
in  ihe  taxation  of  lands  of  equal  quality  is  perhaps  more  than  108 
per  cent/'  He  adds,  "there  are  farms  burdened  with  an  equs^ 
amount  of  taxes;  the  one  of  which  may  be  worth  85/.,  and  the  o^etf 
650/.  sterling.^'  After  deducting  the  taxes,  the  insurance  against 
fire,  and  the  repairs  of  the  extensive  buildings,  the  expenses  of  th€> 
church,  the  schools,  and  of  the  justiciary,  the  net  proceeds  to  th& 
proprietor  are  often  very  trifling  when  compared  with  the  extent  cm| 
the  land. 

The  estate  of  Mr.  Blohm  is  an  exiception  to  these  observations^ 
Hie  soil  is  very  good,  the  tenants  or  copyholders  are  in  respectable 
circumstances,  and  have  a  property  in  the  land ;  and  it  is  situate  in 
that  part  of  Holstein  which  comes  in  direct  contact  with  the  city  of 
Lubeck,  which  furnishes  a  market,  both  by  its  internal  consumptioD^ 
and  its  access  to  the  markets  of  distant  countiries, 

Tlie  labor  on  the  highwavs  is  all  performed  by  the  occupiers  and 
their  teams,  or  by  men  hired  by  them  for  that  purpose. 

Th^  paper  currency  of  Denmark  having  sustained  a  great  de^itesw 
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^idn,  it  Has  been  deemed  necessary  to  establish  it  on  a  firmer  footing 
by  the  institution  of  the  bank  of  Copenhagen,  To  form  a  solid 
capital  for  this  bank,  a  tax  has  been  levied  of  6  per  cent  on  all  the 
property  of  the  dominions  in  houses  and  lands.  When  the  proprie- 
tors could  not  advance  the  requisite  sum,  it  has  remained  as  a 
mortgage  on  the  property,  chargeable  with  interest;  but  as  the  in- 
terest charged  was  higher  than  the  current  rate  at  which  money* 
could  be  borrowed,  almost  the  whole  sum  has  been  paid  up,  and  the 
bank  has  gained  a  degree  of  credit  and  stability  which  it  can  only 
lose  by  having  its  funds  diverted  from  the  peculiar  objects  of 
banking  to  the  pecuniary  assistance  of  the  wants  of  the  government. 

The  tax,  however,  is  a  general  subject  of  complaint  among  the  landed 
proprietors  in  the  duchies  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein,  who  think  they 
derive  no  advantage  from  the  bank^  and  whose  notes  do  not  circulatef 
in  their  districts.  ^ 

I  have  too  little  acquaintance  with  the  detail  of  this  kind  of  impost, 
dr  of  any  impost  laid  for  snch  a  purpose,  to  give  any  opinion,  if  I  were 
<5alled  on,  which  I  am  not,  as  to  its  wisdom  and  justice,  or  the  con- 
trary. I  merely  notice  it  as  One  of  the  subjects  of  complaint  among 
the  landed  proprietors;  though,  T  must  add,  some  of  the  most 
enlightened  of  the  number  gave  it  their  fullest  and  most  unequivocal 
approbation. 

The  estates  which  came  under  my  nearest  observation  in  Holstein 
were  certainly  cultivated  with  a  care  far  beyond  the  common  rate  of 
the  husbandry  of  the  province ;  and  their  productions  are,  in  con- 
formity to  it,  much  more  abundant  than  a  fair  average  of  the  whole 
agriculture  would  warrant  me  it  assuming.  Most  of  those  farms 
may  be  stated  to  yield  in  wheat  nearly  tenfold  the  quantity  of  seed. 
It  may  be  doubted  if  the  whole  land,  taken  together,  gives  an  in* 
i^rease  in  more  than  a  six  or  sevenfold  degree.  The  small  parcels 
in  the  bands  of  the  peasants,  who  were  formerly  adscripti  giebiB, 
and  are  now  a  kind  of  copyholders  or  hereditary  lessees,  are  very 
ill  managed,  and  commonly  slightly  productive.  Many  even  of  the 
larger  estates,  from  the  want  of  original  capital,  or  from  the  great 
Tosses  their  owners  have  suffered,  are  imperfectly  managed,  and 
render  inferior  returns  for  the  labor  bestowea  on  them. 

The  surplus  com  of  Holstein  and  Sleswick,  taken  together,  for  the 
last  seven  years,  viz.  from  1820  to  1326  inclusive,  appears  to  have 
been,— 530,531  quarters  wheat;  381,569  rye;  524,658  barley; 
916,508  oats;  or  in  each  the  average  perioa  of  seven  years  hki 
been, — wheat, 78,602  quarters  annually;  rye,  54,707 ;  barley,  74,971  ^ 
oat*,  130,729. 

It  thus  appears,  that  the  et^ori  of  wheat  and  oats  from  the  two 
ducbies  of  Sleswick  and  Holstem,  exceeds  that  of  all  the  rest  of  th^ 
Danish  dominions,  whilst  it  falls  very  far  short  of  the  quantity  of  tye' 
and  barley. 

The  chief  export  of  the  two  duchies  consists  of  the  products  bf  the' 
dairy,  the  value  of  Which;  ih  btitter  and  theese,  exceeds  that  of  com,  i6 
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wbich  is  to  be  added  that  of  the  salted  pork  and  hams.  Thus,  ib  the 
first  six  monlhs  of  the  year  1825,  when  the  whole  exports  of  the  dairy 
from  the  kingdom  were  4,67 l,260lbs.  of  butter,  and  596,1  OOlbs.  of 
cheese,  those  of  Sleswick  were  933,7801bs.  of  die  former,  aad 
192,8501bs.  of  the  latter;  and  those  of  Holstein,  2,771,4€Qlbs.  of 
butterj^^d  309,7501bs  of  cheese.  Though  butter  and  cheese  have 
declined  in  price,  as  well  as  salted  beef  and  pork,  it  has  been  only 
at  the  rate  of  30  per  cent,  when  the  prices  of  the  three  years  1817, 
1818,  1819,  are  compared  with  those  of  1825,  1828,  and  1827.  In 
the  same  periods  the  prices  of  wheat  and  other  corn  have  fallen  i:  ::_ 
th|^,60lper  cent,  as  appears  by . cp(ppaf iiig  ^gf^l^r  tbqtte.ofnbe 
•aipe  two,  secie9  of  three  years  each*     ,  .    a  ■ 

^he  yalue  of  the  butter  seems  to  yar^rJn  each  yev,  ^qofdiny^Q^ 
the  fteaspiz  io.  which  it  is  made.  It  is  divic^d  into  four  ic\ass6^?i9u 
nint^r  butter,  or  tliat  made  whilst  the  cows  are  stall  fed  ;  ftesb  mtflc, 
l](Mjt^ff.tfaiatmadQ  a/ti^  the  cows  have  calved,  but  beforf^  Ihe^  Art 
tfurn^d  out.to  gr8^s.;  summer  butter,  made  in  Jaoe  a^d  July ;  ^aMi 
8ti4)bls  bMttei;,^  that  mad^  irgm  the  tst  August  to  the  period  wteni 
the  co^s  (gre  tak^n  intq  the  stalls  ^or  the  winter. 

The' produce  o^each  of  the  fpur  periods  is  estii^iated  to.be—  .  i 
J,,    Winter  batler,.  w  .-.,.    -^    •    .    .    .    2Baraia2a 

,/,Er4sh;^i|k  butter     -    -    • 4 20.   ^f.* 

^  ^j  Summer  lii^tter   -,,  r  ,-.  -► ,  ^.   •    -    -    •    7 — —  ^ 
.^,  ;j5^t>le butter     -     -;-    •   ,- .  -    -,  -.    -    7  ..  ...    „■  30....  .•. 

Mft^fci^^^  ivm  tbatlviaited,  where  ttve dairy, ^as.^n.qlgeet of  iiW^r 
]^iif^£i  I,^q^ired  and  noted  the  averag^e  yearly  quantify  ^ bu4H; 
ter  maae  ^rom  each  cow,  because  I  considered  it  one  of  the  teSftf.^j 

which  the  6Ute  of  the  soil  and  cultivation  might  be  coiapared*.  I 
found  the  variation  to  he  from  50 lbs.  to  that  of  Count  Hant^au^ 
which  he  states  to  be  1311bs.  Danish,  or  1401bs.  English,  and  whid^ 
was  the  greatest  I  met  with,  w 

I  thought  the  management  of  the  dairies  in  Holstein  remarkably 
good,  certainly  far  better  than  in  Mecklenburg  or  in  Denmark.  The 
operations  seemed  to  be  carried  on  with  all  the  cleanliness,  and^  i(^ 
possible,  with  greater  economy  than  even  in  Holland,  from  whe»c«^ 
the  practices  were  originally  derived.  .  ^j;        ,  *. 

The  chief  port  for  shipping  corn  is  Kiel ;  hut  from  the  situ^lioa  of 
Hamburgh,  though  out  of  the  Danish  territory,  a  larger  portion  ip 
consigned  to  that  market  than  to  Kiel.  This  latter  «ity  enjoy  a  great 
advantages,  from  the  excellence  of  its  harbour,  and  from  the  facility 
with  which  vessels  can  be  loaded  directly  from  the  corn  magazines. 
The  chief  corn  exported  from  Kiel  to  Great  Britain  is  sent  to  Leith, 
Gainsborough,  and  Hull.  Much  rape-seed  is  grown  in  the  country: 
the  gpreater  part  of  whjch,  though  some  is  crushed  for  oil  at  home,  is 
consigned  to  Holland. 

When  I  went  through  the  com  warehouses  (1st  October  last),  I 
ascertained  that  there  was  no  stock  of  rye,  barley,  or  oats  in  them,  and 
only  about  £000  quarters  of  wheat,  some  of  an  indififerent  qnslity 
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but  all  engaged  for  exportation  to  Hamburgh  and  Holland.  By  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Lea,  the  vice-consul,  communicated  to  me  by 
M  r.  Canning,  dated  the  2nd  January,  I  find  the  following  statement : — 
•'  The  stocks  of  grain  noticed  in  my  letter  to  you  of  the  26th  Oc- 
tober, are  worked  off  for  shipments  to  different  countries;  but,  by  d^t^ 
iliTeries  from  the  farmers  during  the  last  two  months,  are  nearly 
replaced.  I  will  observe,  we  have  no  old  stocks  of  grain  left  in  this 
country,  or  in  any  part  of  Denmark  ;  and  that  a  portion  of  last  har- 
vest, particularly  oats,  has  been  worked  for  export  to  England,  and 
for  home  consumption." 

Ihtf  cKy  ^  Hattitmrgh  it  to  important  object,  as  far  as  regards  'fte 
commerce  in  grain,  both  because  it  is  a  gre^t  entrepot,  ^raere  the 
totu  of  t&e  north  of  Europe  is  deposited,  to  wait  for  the  best  maricets 
Ml  the  south,  and  because  it  is  the  natural  openings  by  which  that 
gtoiTd  on  both  banks  of  (he  protracted  rirer  Efbe  finds  its  vent* 
Atthorog;h  Its  own  territory  is  small^  and  quite  insn£Bctent  to  tuppfj 
1^'teqmsrte  qnantity  of  grain  for  its  owd  consnn[)ption,'yet  itis  the 
dbatafnel  by  which  a  part  of  the  com  of  Meckl^nhut^  Anhttlt,  I>essati. 
Magdebure,  Saxony,  and  even,  in  dear  times,  of  lB6heitiia/is  Cfin« 
ireyed  to  the  distant  parts  of  tfie  world.  ■    '  • .  -  '  v 

In  thisieity,  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  th6  udef^f'bsibhiiice  of 
Mr.  Consul-general  Canning,  who,  with  zeal  and  ittdnstty,'td  Which 
this  report  is  much  indebted,  afforded  me,  voluntary^,  every  ^id  I 
could  wish,  and  much  more  than  I  should  haye  venftuted  to  ntl^  re- 
<{«e6t^.  The  several  papers  in  tha  Appendix,  with'  Tiis  ifJ^ame, 
gi^  but  insuflteient  proofs  ofthe  itaany  mcts  fbr  T^ich  lanl  b^faM^ 
to  him.  ..  IV 

'  Atf  a  d»|»ftt  for  corn  to  be  shipped  for  othar  markets,  !t1>e<;atae  tf^-! 
«ilpable  i6  ascertain  the  expense  of  receiving,  of  storing*,  of  >e-irMpbitt^' 
s^  of  tha  waste  in  quantity,  which  corn  suffers  by  baing^  j^ed'W 
warehouses  till  foreign  markets  open  for  it.  It  will  be  iseim  hy  A^ 
Al^^Mfhi,  N^.  23  and  24,  that  the  expense  oftakin^  corn  info,  the 
l^dfe  istftf.'per  quarter;  of  taking  out  of  store  is  1#.  8rf.perquarttf'l 
liiidf  that  the  rent  is  2cf,  per  quarter  per  month.  Thelbsslnmesl^rtita; 
▼iQ9i«ig'at(<k>i^itt$  to  its  dry  or  damp  condRion  when  received  ihtoth^ 
warehouses,  is  stated  to  be  in  the  first  yaar  from  three  to  fotrr' 
dsnf^'and  id  ea^  bf  the  succaeding  ^ears  from  one  and  a  half  V6\ 
3f^r  ei^tit;  •  Bai^des  thesa  expenses,  that  of  insuranca  agalastftc^; ' 
tl^idamp  duty,  ankounts  to  three-quarters  per  cent  per  year. ' 
YlHi^  wfiMe'  ex^rt  of  wheat  from  Hamburgh  during  the  l^^^jf^ 
y^atu;  Ailiil^the  1st  Jamiary,  1818^  to  1st  October,  1827,  has  ba^trisi 
fdiloWs,  Vi2r.  >«  ;      , 

•'/uff   ";   .    •         .-  -  '     .     ii    J  VI.' daaif:', 

M'  , .     .1   :•♦  i.Mn^iBffo: 

yji[£jp  mi?ijli..^  -r  Jixj'lo  emoz  .JJC'i.tw  >o  «i3Ji£Lp  OOOe  Ji-'orj^  i^Iri 
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•    To  Gre^t Britain    T    -    -.  -    -  -  403^5.    , 

'  ,"             France    .    .    ^    -    -    '-    1  -  ..  6501  '  .       ,    ,| 

Spain      .....    .    -  -  .79,75Q   .     ;   . 

Bremen       -    -    -    -    -,  -  -           385, 

;.            .        Holland    /.-.-.  ^  -  .         9372.   ,  ..      ,.: 

America       -    -  .  -    -    -  .-.  -         1749  .   ,    ,    ,., 

^                    By  the  Elbe  and  by  land  .     -  -  174,482      \./i 

•    "      '         ^       •  '        .  .  -'      675^774      ;;    '■;; 

Of  this  quantity  the  supply  was — 

By  sea    -    -    -*-*-..  51>766  .  ..    ... 

By  craft  ascending  the  Elbe  116,754  .      , 

By  land  from  Holstein  -        73,062' 

241^8? 

;";;/■'•"  ,*  "  —  '  -  ::v\;"\.::;r  434.192     ■,,.,.,:, 

leiviDg  as  the  surplus  of  the  wheat  on  both  banks  of  the  Elbe  above 
Hamburgh,  after  deducting  the  consumption  of  the  city  in  the  ten 
'vears,  434,192  quarters,  or  an  annual  efflux  of  43,419  quarters.  It 
is  gratifying  to  observe,  that  the  exports  of  corn  in  British  ships  from 
the  port  of  Hamburgh,  in  the  year  1826,  exceeded  the  whole  quantity 
shipped  direct  for  this  country  ;  and  that  therefore  British  vesset 
were  not  only  used  in  the  direct  trade  to  this  kingdom,  but  in  con- 
veying corn  from  Hamburgh  to  foreign  countries.  This  will  appear 
by  comparing  the  quantity  of  corn  shipped  for  England,  as  stated  in 
the  Appendix,  No.  25,  with  that  which  is  shown  by  Appendix,  No,  27, 
to  have  been  loaded  in  British  vessels. 

I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  a  regular  trade  in  corn,  diffused 
equably  over  all  times,  with  a  due  protection  to  the  home  grower, 
would  be  more  beneficial  to  the  shipping  interest  than  the  present 
state  of  aflfairs.  As  the  law  now  stands,  very  great  dispatch  is  re- 
quired in  loading  corn,  so  as  to  reach  our  ports  during  the  short  pe- 
riods which  they  are  kept  open.  Vessels  of  the  smaller  sizes,  ana  of 
inferior  adaptation  for  the  secure  conveyance  of  grain,  are  commonljf 
to  be  found  in  the  shipping  ports  in  great  numbers,  and  the  pressing 
nature  of  the  trade  employs  them.  If  the  ports  were  open  at  all 
times,  with  whatever  rate  of  duly,  the  shipper,  not  being  pressed  in 
regard  to  time,  would  make  use  of  larger  vessels,  and  those  of  a 
better  description,  than  they  now  employ;  and  in  that  kind  otconir 
petition  our  merchant  ships  have  nothing  to  fear  from  their  foreign 
py^s.  ^ 

Prom  Hamburgh,  over  the  Elbe,  I  passed  through  the  whole  lengtn 
of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  In  the  northern  part,  from  Harburg  to 
Zell,  and  indeed  nearly  to  the  city  of  Hanover,  the  soil  is  generally  a 
poor  sandy  heath,  with  few  cattle,  except  sheep  of  an  inferior  race, 
and  some  few  cows.  To  the  south  of  the  capital  the  soil  improves, 
and  18  for  the  most  part  a  moderate  description  of  lightish  arable 
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land.  In*proce^clitig  ftrtfaer  sostii,  beyond  Einbeck,  the  soil  becbmat 
still  more  prodn^ive;  and  around  Gottin^en,  aud  from  thenoe  to  tht 
Hessian  frootiery  is  generally,  especially  in  the  valleys,  a  very  fine, 
and  when  cultiTated,  a  productive  district.  I  had  visited  this  king* 
dom  eight  years  before ;  and  recollection  of  its  then  state  enabled  mt 
to  remark  a  considerable  improvement  in  every  part,  as  far  as  regards 
the  cultivation,  the  dwellings,  the  cattle,  and  the  roads.  All  exhibit 
marks  of  a  progress  which  can  oiily  arise  from  a  mild,  stiomlative^ 
and  protective  administration.  Some  of  the  communal  lands  have 
been  freed  from  their  feudal  restrictions,  and  broueht  into  cultivi^tion; 
and  even  on  the  sandy  heaths  many  proofs  of  improvements  are 
obvious,  in  the  new  houses  and  farming  establishments,  in  the  great 
breadth  of  potatoes  and  turnips,  and  in  extensive  plantations  of  pines 
and  firs. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  progress  of  cultivation  was  obvious  on  even 
the  slight  attention  I  could  give  to  it  during  a  short  stay;  but  the 
reports  of  the  increased  population  naturally  excited  a  desire  to  com^ 

Sar^  the  increase  of  the  consumers  with  that  of  the  increase  of  pro- 
nction.'  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  the 
ministers  of  the  kingdom,  evinced  every  disposition  to  satisfy  any 
inquiries  I  mieht  be  disposed  to  make ;  and  I  was  assured  that  ready 
attention  would  be  paid  to  any  desires  I  might  express  for  accounts  ; 
and  that  answers  should  be  forwarded,  as  far  as  they  could  be  framed 
wlih  exactness,  to  any  questions  I  might  leave  in  writing.  I  was 
anxious  to  ascertain  the  number  of  additional  acres  of  land  which 
had  been  brought  under  the  plough  in  the  ten  years,  from  1816  to 
*1826,  and  thus,  to  see  if  culture  had  kept  pace  with,  had  preceded, 
i>r  had  followed  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  number  of  consumers. 

The  Keport  from  the  Board  of  Taxation,  in  the  Appendix,  No,  35, 
though  evidence  of  the  liberal  intention  of  the  government,  does  not 
Atvff  even  in  the  provinces  whose  cultivated  land  is  indicated,  any 
means  of  forming  a  comparison  between  the  two  periods  of  1816  and 
1886.  The  population  census  shows  an  increase  in  the  ten  years 
iinder  consideration,  at  the  rale  of  12  per  cent ;  at  which  pace,  with- 
out acceleration,  the  inliabitants  would  be  doubled  in  55  years. 
,  Although  it  was  well  known  that  the  province  of  East  Friesland, 
atinually,  and  the  duchy  of  Bremen,  frequently,  produced  a  surplus 
quantity  of  oats,  yet  I  hud  been  induced  to  form  an  opinion,  on  view- 
ing the  country  and  considering  its  population,  that  Hanover  yielded 
a  tery  small,  if  any,  8Ui|>lus  of  bread  corn.  It  became  desirable  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  th^  quantity  of  the  different  kinds  of  grain  that 
-had,  in  each  of  the  last.ten  years,  been  imported  and  exported.  The 
^tensive  frontier  which  it  presents  on  the  land  side  to  several  other 
plates,  and  the  regulations  of  those  internal  custom-houses  which  are 
|>Uded  at  the  boundari^,  have  made  it  impossible  to  frame  accurate 
•aWimnts  for  the  series  desired.  The  Board  of  Customs,  in  their 
iR^port  to  the  Cabinet  Council,  have  pointed  out  the  obstacles  which 
dpjptoled  themsetvea  to^such  an  account;  but  have  presented  one 
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wbidi»as  far  at  it  goes,  is  at  least  aalisfiictorj  eridetice  to  omfirm 
the  optoion  I  had  been  led  to  adopt.  It  appears  by  it,  that  in  the 
year  from  1st  October,  1825,  to  the  1st  October,  1826»the  impwti 
<yf  bread  corn  exceeded  the  exports  in  a  small  degree;  that:8179 
uoarters  of  wheat  and  10,153  quarters  of  rye  m'ore  was  imported 
loan  exported*  Hie  harvest  of  1825  was  deficient,  as  &r.  as 
regard^  oats  and  barley,  but  was  a  fair  average  as  regarded  wbett 
and  rye.  Though  it  wonld  have  beennmore  satisfactory  to  hare  ob* 
tained  the  accounts  for  a  series  of  years,  yet  this  return  for  a  single 
year,  distinguished  by  no  peculiar  d^ciency  or  abundance,  is  pie- 
sumptive  proof  that  there  is  no  surplus  of  bread  com  produced  in  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover.  The  mining  region  of  the*Hinz  scsrcdj 
grows  any  com  ;  and  when  I  was  at  Osterode,  I  ^omid  in  the  mags- 
zine  some  thousand  quarters  of  rye,  brought  from  other  parts,  laid  op 
as  a  winter  provision  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  severe  district.  Tlie 
advance  in  the  price  of  rye,  the  common  bread  corn,  when  compared 
with  the  advance  in  wheat,  which  is  only  used  as  a  delicacy,  giret 
additional  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  increase  of  consumers  of  tbe 
former  grain  presses  on  the  quantity  of  bread  com  actually  grown. 
Thus,  the  averag^e  price  of  wheat  from  1816  Ur  1826  was  33  per  cent 
above  rye ;  and  in  1826  and  1827  was  not  10  per  cent  above  it. 

Few  subjects  admit  less  of  correct  statistical  exhibition,  than  the 
actual  quantity  grown  of  an  arUde  so  fiuctuating  in  its  produce  u 
com.    It  is,  however,  desirable  to  attain  as  near  to  correctness  ai 

KBsible,  in  order  to  guard  against  such  errors  in  legislation  as  m^ 
ve  an  injurious  and  permanent  effect  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
whole  community.  It  is  desirable  also,  as  a  means  of  bringing  to  the 
touchstone  of  facts  the  various  opinions  which  have  been  proDmlgated 
of  the  influence  of  extraneous  matters  on  the  high  or  low  prices  of 
corn  in  different  years.  Thus,  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  the 
gradual  extension  of  potato  culture,  the  variation  in  the  relative  value 
'of  the  currency  of  the  country,  with  other  causes,  have  been  repre- 
sented to  bear  with  ereat  power  on  the  prices  of  corn.  If  tbe  actsal 
quantity  of  corn  could  be  yearly  ascertained,  it  would  become  noia 
easy  to  calculate  the  influence  of  these  extraneous  causes,  and  to 
measure  them  with  what  is  the  greater  cause — the  annual  fioctoatioB 
in  produce. 

It  is  with  this  intention  that  I  venture  t^submit  to  your  lordlhipi 
some  estimates,  not  indeed  of  the  actual  quantity  of  com  prodnced 
each  year  of  the  last  twelve  from  our  own  harvests,  bat  of  the  rda- 
4ive  productiveness  of  each  year  of  the  ^ries  to  the  others.  The 
scale,  as  framed,  may  be  adapted  to  any  auantity  which  may  be  flip- 
posed  to  be  the  average  consumption  of  the  country  for  each  year; 
fhe  quantity  consumed  being  a  less  doubtful,  though  ever  a  doobtftl 
one^  than  the  quantity  produced.  I  have  calculate  the  effect  of  the 
scale  on  the  supposition  of  an  annual  consumption,  exchisive  of  what 
ia  used  for  seed,  of  twelve  mUUon  quarters  of  wheats  though  I  hais 
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ifeaton  to  believe  what  is  used  as  food  sooiewbat  exceeds  that 
quantity.  At  the  scale  is  framed  chiefly  for  purposed  of  comparison , 
It  was  desirable  to  adopt  for  the  average  a  number  easily  divided  into 
fractional  p&rts. 

In  collect'rog  the  facts  on  whith  the  scale-  is  framed,  a  variety  of 
methods  have  been  pursued,  the  results  of  each  of  which  have  bjE*en 
examined,  and  then  compared  with  each  other,  to  form  the  final 
result  to  which  they  have  all  led. 

Your  lordships  are  aware  that  there  are  several  individuals  in  this 
tountry  possessing  large  capital,  which  have  at  particular  seasons 
been  employed  in  the  trade  in  grain,  who  are  in  the  practice  of 
estimating  the  produce  of  each  harvest,  and  the  quantity  remaining 
id  stock  in  the  whole  kingdom.  At  the  beginning  of  the  {larvest, 
etich  persons,  either  by  their  experienced  agents  or  themselves, 
inspect  the  state  of  the  crops  through  the  several  corn  districts, 
compare  and  register  their  remarks,  and  avail  themselves  of  tfa^ 
combined  facts,  when  brought  into  a  focus,  to  regulate  their  subse- 
quent sales  and  purchases  of  grain. 

As  such  individuals  are  neither  influenced  by  political,  party,  nor 
theoretical  views,  but  directed  solely  by  their  own  pecuniary  interests, 
their  judgments  are  likely  to  be  founded  on  a  simple  view  of  mer^ 
(acts,  to  be  quickened  by  the  desire  of  gain,  and  to  be  improved  by 
the  annual  practical  surveys  they  take.  I  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  from  several  of  these  parties  the  conclusions  to  which  in 
each  yestr  they  have  arrived  ;  and  feel  myself  indebted  to  them  for  the 
clearness  and  frankness  with  which  they  have  communicated,  under 
a  caution  against  bringing  their  names  before  the  public,  the  esti- 
mMeS  on  which  they  have  relied,  and  intend  hereafter  to  rely,  as  the 
means  of  their  individual  benefit. 

By  an  extensive  correspondence  with  almost  every ,  part  of  this 
island,  I  baVe  been  enabled  to  collect  a  great  number  of  accounts  of 
the  actual  amount  of  the  quantity  of  wheat  grown  in  each  of  the  twelve  - 
years  in  question,  by  individuals  who  cultivate  the  soil,  and  keep 
regular  books  of  poduce  and  sales.  It  I  relied  on  such  accounts,  as 
to  ihe  actual  proauce  of  wheat  in  the  whole  kingdom  ii\  each  year>  I 
ahould  most  enormously  "miscalculate  our  annual  growth  ;  they  would 
show  an  average  number  of  bushels  per  acre,  very  far  exceeding  what 
a  true  statement  would  exhibit :  the  fact  is,  that  such  accounts  as  I 
have  l)een  favored  with  are  returns  (torn  the  best  informed  men  on 
the  best  cultivated  fiarms  in  their  several  districts.  * 

Although  a  calculation  of  the  absolute  quantity  produced  resting 
on  such  accounts  would  mislead,  yet,  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a 
scale  of  the  proportional  productivenesr,  they  may  be  trusted  to 
with  some  degree  of  confidence. 

I  am  disposed  to  yield  the  greater  confidence  to  them;  from  seeing 
that,  differing  greatly  as  the  several  farms  do  from  each  other  in  their 
tirefSge  proauce  in  the  serier  of  years,  they  nearly  coincide,  with 
▼ery  Blight  variations,  as  to  theirTclative  productiveness,  in  each  indivi- 
dual year.  On  farms,  for  instance,  which  have,  on  the  average  of  the 
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twelve  yearSy  afforded  but  tw^ty^cme^sbels  oi  wheat  per  acre,  wbea 
compared  with  others  whose  average  dunng  the  same  years  has  b^ea 
thirty-two  bushels  the  acceic  I  observ^i,  that  each  year  has  bf^ma  pe^iiy 
the  same  proportion  to  the  other  years  in  every  instaooeu  T|iDt»4)p 
every  one  of  the  farms^  the  year  1820  exceeded  by  far  tbe,  QK>s|t4be 
average  of  the  whole  years  of  the  cycle,  and  the  year  l816if(H  the  mf^ 
belpw  the  same  average.  The  years  of  interquediate  pso^iaotiv^ess 
vary  little  from  each  other  in  the  several  accounts  if|  my  cpUectiOB, : 

I  have  collected  all  those  accounts,  and  formed  ffv>ai  Xbeip  an 
average;  and  compared  that  with  the  average  derived  fcoin  cqia^ 
bining  together  the  estimates  of  the  several  annual  surveys.  o{^.d»e 
speculativie  merchants.  The  result  of  this  comparison  has  led  9# 
to  depend  with  some  confidence  on  the  scale  which  Lhaive  Ccanrad 
from  the  junction,  which  I  now  submit  to  your  lordships*  eonsideralioa* 

In  order  to  discover  any  error  in  the  formation  of  the  scale,  I  have 
compared  it  with  the  remarks  collected  by  Mr.  Tooke,  in  his  vakud)^ 
work  on  **  High  and  Low  Prices ;"  and  with  the  accounts  of  the  sms^ 
years  scattered,  though  vaguely,  through  the  several  periodical  agricoU 
tural  journals,  which  are  published  both  in  England  and  Scotlaiid. 

I  beg  here  to  make  one  remark,  which  has  occurred  to  me,  froa 
examining  and  comparing  the  returns  of  the  crops  of  wheat  on  so 
many  farms,  and  in  the  counties  of  England  most  distant  from  each 
other.  It  is,  that  the  influence  of  climate,  or  whatever  else  may 
influence  productiveness,  seems  to  be  very  equably  distributed  over 
the  whole  of  England.  Thus  the  same  years  which  show  the  highest 
degree  of  productiveness  in  Northumberland  and  Durham,  are  found 
in  Hants  and  Somerset  to  have  yielded  the  largest  crops,  and  the 
years  which  have  been  the  least  productive  show  the  same  compara* 
tive  degree  of  deficiency  in  the  same  two  distant  districts. 

A  Scale  of  Productiveness  as  far  as  regards  the  crop  of  Wheat  m 
each  year,  from  1816  to  1827,  both  inclusive;  in  which  number 
240  is  used  to  represent  the  portion  of  Wheat  here  supposed  to  be 
consumed  in  each  year  for  food  in  Great  Britain. 

Number  Supposed  quantity  of 

Years.        indicating  the  Wheat  grown  in  each  year » 

proportion.  according  to  the  rate. 

9,000,000  quartets. 
11,700,000  — 
12i000,000  — 
12,600,000  — 
16,000,000  — 
12^600,000  — 
13,500,000  — 
11,000,000  — 
^  11,600,000  — 
*  12^700,000  ~ 
13,000,000  ~ 
12,630,000     — 


1816 

180 

1817 

234 

1818 

240 

1819 

260 

1820 

320 

1821 

252 

1822 

270 

1823 

220 

1824 

230 

1825 

254 

1826 

260 

1827 

246 
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Altbongti  the  |)reeedhig  settle  goes  back  no  fardier  than  to  the 
barveM  of  1816,  it  is  to  be  borne  io  mind  that  the  crop  of  the  year 
1613  ^ason^  of  a  most  abundant  character:  theharrest  of  1814 
^as  a  fM  average ;  and  that  of  1815  abnndant,  but  a  little  inferior 
to  that  of  1813.  When  the  calamitous  hanrest  of  1816  occurred,  the 
excess  of  (he  thref  preceding  years  had  been  preserved,  and  formed 
anr  nc^inintiYated  store,  which  providentially  prevented  a  dreadful 
scareity,  if  not  a  Aunine,  in  the  greater  part  of  1817. 

Aceording  to  the  best  ^sUmttte  I  can  form,  grounded  on  the  opi- 
nion of  persons  interested  in  knowing,  as  accurately  as  possible, 
the  state  of  the  stock  of  wheat  on  hand  at  the  commencement  of  each 
harvest,  there  was,  when  that  of  1816  began  to  be  reaped,  about 
6,160,000  quarters  of  wheat  to  spare  of  former  years'  growth.  On 
the  assampdon  of  that  quantity  being  in  the  country,  for  the  accu- 
racy of  which  I  must  depend  on  those  most  conversant  with  the 
subject  at  that  time,  the  following  calculation  of  supply  and  demand, 
from  1816  to  the  present  time,  is  framed : — 

Harvest  of  1816. — Stock  on  hand  of  pre-  Quarters. 

ceding  years     .     .     .  6,150,000 

Importation      ;    .    .    .  772,330 

Produce  of  the  harvest  .  9,000,000 


15,922,330 


Deduct  for  the  consump- 
tion x)f'  13,200,000 
persons —  Quarters. 

For  food 11,180,000 

Used  for  seed  .    .    .    .    1,300,000 

12,480,000 

Hanrest  of  1817. — Stock  on  hand  of  pre- 
ceding years     .     .     .  3,442,330 
Importation, 

Ireland      .      103,107 
Do.     foreign 
^     countries   .  1,635,593 

1,738,700 


Produce  of  the  harvest  .  11,700,000 


13,438,700 


Deduct  for  the  consump- 
tion    of    13,400,000 

persons 11,370,000 

For  seed 1,300,000 

12,670,000 

Harvest  of  1818.— Stock  on  hand  of  pre- 
ceding years     ...  4,211,030 
Importation, 

Ireland       .     151,854 
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Importation  foreign 
countries    .    680,949 

732,803 

Produce  of  the  harvest  .  12,000,000 

12,732,830 


Deduct  for  the  consump-  16,943,833 

lion     of     13,600,000 
persons 11,550,000 

For  seed     .....    1,300,000 

12,850,000 

Harvest  of  1819.— Stock  on  hand  of  pre- 
ceding years     .     .    .  4,093,833 
Importation  from  Ireland       403,049 
Produce  of  the  harvest  .  12,500,000 

12,903,049 

16,996,882 
Deduct  for  the  consump- 
tion    of     13,800,000 

persons 11,730,000 

For  seed      .    1    .    .     .    1,300,000 

13,030,000 

Harvest  of  1820.— Stock  on  hand  of  pre- 
ceding years      .    .    .  3,966,882 
Importation  from  Ireland        567,495 
Produce  of  the  harvest  •  16,000,000 

_ !— 16,567,495 

20,534,377 

Deduct  for  the  consump- 
tion of  14,000,000 
persons 11,910,000 

For  seed 1,300,000 

13,210,000 

Harvest  of  1821. — Stock  on  hand  of  pre- 

ceding  years     •     .    .  7,324,377 

Importation  from  Ireland       462,963 
Produce  of  the  harvest   .  12,600,000 

_ L_  13,062,963 

20,387,340 

Deduct  for  the  consump- 
tion of  14,200,000 
persons    .....  1^,090,000 

For  seed     .....    1,300,000 

! 13,390,068 
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Harvest  of  1822. — Stock  on  hand  of  pre* 

ceding  years      .    .    •  6,997,340 

Importation  from  Ireland       400,068 
Produce  of  the  harvest  .  13,600,000 

13,900,068 

20,897,408 
Deduct  for  the  consump- 
tion    of     14,400,000 
persons 12,270,000 


For  seed 


HarTestofl823«— Stock  on  hand  of  pre 
ceding  years     •    • 
Importation  from  Ireland 
Do.  from  the  colonies 
Produce  of  the  harvest 


1,300,000 
18,670,000 


7,327,408 

366,408 

10,662 

11,000,000 


18,694,468 
Deduct  for  the  consump- 
tion    of     14,600,000 

persons 12,450,000 

For  seed 1,300,000 

13,760,000 

Harvest  of  1824.— Stock  on  hand  of  pre- 
ceding years     .     .    •  4,944,468 
Importation  from  Ireland        396,409 
Do.  from  the  colonies    •          14,829 
Produce  of  the  harvest    .  11,500,000 

11,911,238 

16,856,706 

Deduct  for  the  consump- 
tion of  14,800,000 
persons 12,630,000 

For  seed 1,300,000 

13,900,000 

Harvest  of  1826. — Stock  on  hand  of  pre- 

ceding  years     .    -    .  2,956,706 

Importation  from  Ireland  314,851 
Do.  from  the  colonies  .  123,427 
Admitted    from    foreign 

countries  .  .  ,  .  372,918 
^,  .  V  ,  Produce  of  the  harvest  .  12,700,000 
^  13,511,196 
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Deduct  for  tW  ooQsump*  16^466390 

tioQ     of     15,000,000 
persons 12,810,000 

For  seed      .....     1,300,000 


14,n(M)dO 


arrest  of  1826. — Stock  on  hand  or  pre- 
ceding years      ...  2^356^ 

Importation  from  Ireland       404,112 

Do.  from  the  colonies     .         28,999 

Admitted    from    foreign 

coontriet      ....       268,234 

Produce  of  the  hanrest   .  13,000,000 


Deduct  for  the  consump- 
tion of  15,200,000 
persons 12,990,000 

For  seed 1,300,000 


13,701,345 
16,058,235 


14,290,000 

Hanrest  of  1827. — Stock  on  hand  of  pre- 
ceding years      .     .    .  1,768,235 
Importation  from  Ireland       396,018 
Do.  from  the  colonies              49,667 
Admitted    from  foreign 

countries      •    •    .     .        511,344 
Produce  of  the  harvest   .  12,500,000 


Deduct  for  the  consump- 
tion of  15,400,000 
persons    .....  13,170,000 

For  seed 1,300,000 


13^7,029 
15,225,264 

14,470,000 

Estimated  stock  at  the  harvest  1828        .        .    755,264 

This  view  of  the  small  quantity  left  in  store  is  confirmed  by  the 
testimony.of  a  very  considerable  number  of  pei^ons  to  whom  I  hare 
written  in  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  including  the  inspectors 
of  corn  returns  in  Jhe  several  market  towns.  The  inquiry  was,  u 
there  was  as  much  wheat  in  their  respective  vicinities,  at  the  harvest 
of  1827,  in  the  hands  of  farmers  and  dealers  as  usual?  The  rcplie* 
to  this  inquiry  were  at  the  following  rate  :  Oue  hundred  and  forty- 
two  statea  there  was  much  less,  and  many  of  them  very  much  less 
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l!i«n  «fver  wai  known  befote;  tweWe  sutdl  {bat  the  qaantity  wits 
much  the  same,  and  fire  of  them  asserted  there  was  rather  more 
than  usaal. 

No  one  can  be  more  aware  than  myself  of  the  errors  to  which  an 
implicit  confidence  in  the  preceding  table  would  lead.  I  have  not 
fonned  it  to  obtain  that  confidence  in  ii  as  a  whole,  which  it  is  im- 
possible I  can  myself  feel.  It  may,  however,  deserve  a  considerable 
•egnee  of  attention,  as  a  clue  to  the  development  of  some  important 
views.  In  the  estimated  increase  of  our  population,  in  the  period  of 
the  last  twelve  years,  there  can  be  no  mistatement,  or  at  least  none, 
except  to  a  very  insignificant  extent.  The  relative  productiveness  of 
the  several  years,  being  framed  from  as  great  a  variety  of  facts  as 
could  be  collected,  is  not  likely  to  be  very  far  from  an  accurate  view. 
The  statements  relating  to  absolute  quantities  are  certainly  only  un- 
sutiroritative  conjectures.  There  are  no  satisfactory  notices  in  this 
country  of  the  number  of  acres  destined  to  grow  bread  corn,  nor 
even  of  the  number  under  arable  cultivation.  There  are  no  means  of 
forming  any  judgment  of  what  the  average  acreable  produce  of  wheat 
is,  or  what  rate  of  increase  of  the  seed  is*  gained.  I  have  seen 
returns  of  farms,  where,  in  some  seasons,  the  seed  has  yielded  sixteen 
grains  for  one,  and  others,  where  they  have  not  exceeded  five  and  a 
half  for  one. 

'  In  the  table,  the  increase  of  wheat  is  assumed  to  be  at  the  rate  of 
sine  times  the  quantity  of  seed.  It  is  a  mere  conjecture,  and  im- 
possible to  be  either  proved  or  disproved,  without  much  more  know- 
ledge than  we  at  present  ei^oy. 

It  is  equally  difiicirlt  to  determine  what  is  tlie  annual  consumption 
of  wheat.  It^has  been  usual  lo  estimate  it  at  one  quarter  per  year 
for  each  person,  calculated  on  the  number  of  quartern  loaves  allowed 
by  the  magistrates  weekly  to  paupers  in  some  local  districts.  In 
the  table  it  is  estimated  lower,  or  at  somewhat  more  than  six  bushels 
and  a  half  for  each  person.  It  would  be  equally  as  difficult  to  de- 
fend either  of  these  rates  of  consumption,  as  to  fix  determinately 
what  the  rate  really  is. 

Although  some  facts  are  incapable  of  strict  proof,  yet  those  in  the 
table  that  are  ascertained,  such  as  the  number  of  consumers,  and 
ef  those  that  are  highly  probable,  such  as  the  comparative  produc- 
tiveness of  the  different  years,  lead  to  considerations  of  an  im- 
portant nature. 

The  comparative  productiveness  of  the  year  1820  to  the  year  1816, 
was  as  sixteen  to  nine,  or,  according  to  the  rate  here  assumed,  a 
difierence  of  7,000,000  quarters  of  wheat.  The  greatest  quantity  of 
wheat  ever  imported  in  one  year  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  including 
Ireland,  was  1,738,000  quarters.  The  whole  import  during  the  last 
twelve  years  under  consideration  amounted  to  6,780,000,  or,  on  an 
average  of  the  years,  to  about  565,000  annually. 
'  The  fluctuation  in  the  character  of  different  years  is  seen  in  the 
produce  of  wheat  to  be  about  equal  to  the  average  anuual  quantity 
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tbfit  has  been  imporMd ;  tl^e  w^pl#  ipi^Qtltyili  the  twel^  faa^^iaiu)! 
equal  to  the  difference  in  produce  between  two  years  Q^i  oftbe  V^s^^U 
From  these  data  may  be  inferred,  bow  little  the  influence.  oCJmpor" 
talion  fVom  Ireland  and  foreign  countries,  on  the  price  of  wbeat^oan 
have  been  when  compared  with  the  influeuce  exercised  by  the  grea^ 
or  less  production  of  our  own  soil.  The  alteration  made  in  tl^  cuih 
rency,  by  the  removal  of  the  Bank  restriction*  seems  to  have  had  aa 
undue  degree  of  influence  attributed  to  it  in  a£Eecting.tbe  prices. of 
com.  The  exchangeable  difference  of  value  between  our  pspet 
currency  and  the  metallic  money,  as  almost  demonstrably  proved  by 
Mr.  Tooke,  did  not  in  the  first  twelve  years  of  the  restriction  exceed 
4  per  cent,  nor  on  the  average  of  the  five  succeeding  years  more 
than  20  per  cent,  and  the  difference  of  produce  in  com  between  two 
of  the  years  of  the  series  we  have  reviewed  was  80  per  cent.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  effect  of  the  Bank  restriction  to  raise  prices 
on  the  whole  period  of  seventeen  years  during  which  it  was  continued, 
it  must  have  been  very  inconsiderable,  when  placed  in  contrast  witb 
the  effect  caused  by  the  variations  in  the  productiveness  of  seasoni, 
during  the'  twelve  years  since  the  restriction  has  been  removed. 

The  increase  of  inhabitants  to  be  subsisted,  as  shown  in  the  taUei 
is  not  a  matter  of  estimate,  but  of  simple  numeration^  in  which  no 
error  of  importance  can  be  made.  If  this  increase  should  continue 
at  the  same  rate,  which  there  seemd  no  reason  to  doubt,  and  if  the 
consumption  of  wheat  keeps  an  equal  pace  with  it,  which  there  ii 
every  reason  to  expect,  we  must  very  speedily,  reach  a  point  where 
the  supply  will  fall  short  of  the  demand,  without  taking  into  con^ 
sideration  those  years  which  must  be  expected  to  oceuc^in  which  oar 
harvests  may  prove  more  or  less  deficient.  The  cultiratioii- of 
potatoes  is  looked  to  as  a  useful  remedy,  to  protract  the  coosoinptioa 
of  scanty  harvests  of  corn ;  but  that  kind  of  sustenance  when  adopt- 
ed, not  as  a  remedy  against  an  occasional  evil,  but  as  the  principal 
instrument  for  the  subsistence  of  a  country,  seems  to  be  calculated 
rather  to  increase  the  number  of  its  consumers,  than  to  increase  |he 
supply  of  a  better  kind  of  food. 

In  the  countries  of  Europe,  where  the  greatest  proportions  of  those 
who  have  no  property  but  the  daily  labor  of  their  bands  on  which  to 
subsist  are  to  be  found,  we  find  also  the  most  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants.  In  Prussia,  in  Denmark,  in  Russia,  and 
the  other  parts  of  the  continent,  which  are  obviouslv  (he  poorest  as 
well  as  in  Ireland,  the  increase  of  inhabitants,  living  cbteflv  9°,!^^ 
toes,  has  been  so  much  greater  than  the  increase  of  capital  to  aw>^ 
them  employment,  that  when  an  unfavorable  season  for  their  chief 
snstenanee  occurs,  the  extent  of  want  and  suffering  is  enlar^d  in  a 
most  alarming  degree — in  a  degree  felt  with  a  most  oppres**^^ 
weight  during  the  period  between  the  uselessness  of  the  ol4  ^^ 
ripening  of  the  new  crop.  * 

The  Hanoverian  government  keeps  accounts,  as  well  of  the  anwi« 
produce  of  the  harvests,  as  of  the  kind  of  crops  cultivated.   It 
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appear*,  tliaft  in  a  niirober  of  baiTiwickt  of  tbat  kiogdom,  die 
retnrtts  from  which  I  have  been  eoabled  to  procure*  the  increase 
of  inhabhants,  in  the  years  from  1817  to  1826,  has  l>een  12,006 
individuals:  that,  in  the  same  period,  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  acres  cnltivated  with  potatoes  has  been  945,  or  that  the 
increase  in  cohsumera  has  been  between  9  and  10  per  cent,  whilst 
that  of  the  acres  destined  for  potatoes  has  been  between  6  and  6 
|>er  cent.  No  great  stress  can  be  laid  on  this  statement,  though  it 
shows  that  the  growth  of  the  root  in  question  has  not  been  proceeding 
with  that  extraordinary  pace  which  many  have  supposed*  I  think 
the  potatoe-cultnre  has  been  as  much  extended  in  Hanover  as  ia 
any  part  of  the  continent  I  have  visited.  They  are  used  veryc 
generally  for  making  ardent  spirit,  as  well  as  for  food  both  for  man 
and  cattle. 

In  very  poor  conntries,  the  culture  of  potatoes,  though  Bot  perhaps 
a  remedy  for  the  evil  under  which  they  labor,  and  even  possibly  one 
among  others  of  the  cause  of  that  evil,  can  in  their  present  circum- 
stances not  be  dispensed  with,  or  in  any  deeree  be  diminished* 

ft  is  not  to  such  a  state  thai  we  are  called  on  to  look  in  Great 
Britain ;  our  laborers  are  not  compelled  to  subsist  on  the  lowest  kind 
of  ibod.  Even  the  most  indigent,  those  who  are  supported  by  the 
local  poor-rates  in  their  own  dwellings,  such  as  are  placed  in  pooc- 
houses,  workhouses,  hospitals^  and  other  receptacles  for  indigence,, 
are  not,  like  those  in  similar  circumstances  in  poorer  countries, 
compelled  to  live  exclusively  on  potatoes.  All  of  them  are  fed  with 
com  of  some  description,  and  in  the  south  of  the  island  almost 
wholly  with  wheat.  Those,  a  little  above  absolute  want  of,  or  whose 
feelings  forbid  them  to  apply  for,  parochial  aid,  may  sometimes 
suffer  more  than  those  who  receive  it ;  but  this  class  comprises  a 
Tery  small  proportion  of  the  whole  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  and 
it  is  aftiotig  them  that  the  greater  use  of  potatoes  has  been  chiefly 
extended. 

In  the  absence  of  the  knowlege  of  many  facts  relating  to  the 
extended  culture  of  potatoes,  in  most  countries  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive that,  whilst,  from  1816  to  1828,  our  population  has  been  aog-i 
mented  by  upwards  of  two  millions  of  consumers,  the  additional 
food  supplied  by  potatoes  can  have  fed  one  quarter  of  that  number. 
If  the  whole  quantity  of  potatoes  were  an  absolute  increase,  it  might 
be  deserving  of  more  notice ;  but  in  proportion  as  the  manure  of  a 
farm  is  applied  te  the  crop  of  potatoes,  it  must  be  lessened  in  its 
application  to  the  part  appropriated  to  corn. 

Whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  the  extended  culture  of  potatoes, 
l!he  easy  circumstances  in  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  innabitants 
of  Great  Britain  are  placed  must  make  the  increase  of  their  numbers 
to  be  at  a  higher  rate  than  that  of  the  class  who  are  fed  chiefly  on  po- 
tatoes ;  besides,  the  lowest  classes  are  risine  a  step  in  the  scale  of 
subsistence,  with  a  degree  of  gradual  regularity,  much  more  than 
those  above  them  ai^  descending.    The  middle  classes  are  receiving 
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recruits  from  tlie  lower  in  mucb  greater  numbers  than  the  latter  do 
from  the  former.  This  state  of  things  is  clearly  proved  ty  the  vsk 
number  of  neat  houses  of  the  smaller  class  arising  In  etery  |f>art  of 
England,  in  exchange  for  the  crowded  and  filth v  dwellings  formerly 
inhabited  by  the  artisans,  which  are  as  rapidly,  in  every  count}, 
disappearing.  This  view  is  also  further  strengthened  by  reVerrieg  to 
the  great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  all  those  articles  which  form 
the  comforts  of  those  a  few  steps  above  the  indigent  class.  TIiqi, 
within  the  last  twelve  years,  the  increased  use  of  soap,  candies, 
leather,  sugar,  and  other  articles,  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  ang- 
mentation  of  our  inhabitants  has  been  chiefly  in  that  class  of  society 
who  are  not  compelled  to  subsist  on  the  lowest  description  of  food. 

It  may  further  be  added,  that  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  tBe 
capitals  accumulated  in  the  several  savings*  banks,  in  a  few  ye^n, 
from  two  to  fourteen  millions  -Sterling,  affords  other  ground  for 
taking  a  favorable  view  of  the  condition  of  those  one  or  two  steps  re- 
moved above  the  condition  of  mere  day-laborers,  and  who  live  on  bet- 
ter food  than  potatoes. 

The  year  which  followed  the  banking  crisis. of  1825,  mav,  and 
probably  did  impede  the  progress  of  national  prosperitv,  and  such 
a  rapid  increase  in  the  consumption  of  wheat  as  would  withont  it 
have  been  attained.  The  effect  of  that  crisis  is  now  nearly  passed 
away ;  and  as  we  hope  to  return  to  the  pace  of  advance,  at  which 
that  event  impeded  our  course,  we  must  look  henceforth  to  a  con- 
stantly increasing  demand  for  wheat. 

It  will  be  presently  shown,  that  if  a  great  portion  of  our  necessary ' 
supply  should  be  wanted  from  foreign  countries,  there  is  no  proba- 
bility that  it  could  be  furnished  wiUiout  such  an  advance  of  price  as 
would  be  enormously  heavy.  We  must  look  to  our  own  suppir,  if 
not  quite  exclusively,  at  least  chiefly.  It  is  on  the  assiduity  and  bkiII, 
and  economy  in  cultivation,  of  our  own  aericultural  fellow-subjects  that 
we  must  depend ;  for  all  other  dependence  would  faiKus  in  the  day 
of  necessity,  whenever  that  day  shall  arrive. 

-  It  can  only  be  by  due  and  real  protection  that  the  British  fanner 
can  be  enabled  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  community ;  and  if,  for  want 
of  such  protection,  he  should  fail  considerably  in  his  annual  produce, 
the  void  cannot  be  filled  up  except  at  a  cost  very  far  beyond  what 
such  protection,  expended  on  the  domestic  cultivators,  would  a- 
mount  to. 

•  In  order  to  show  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  draw  from  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  a  supply  of  corn  to  such  an  extent  as  would  make 
up  the  deficiency  created  by  another  harvest  like  that  of  1816,  it 
becomes  desirable  to  show  what  has  been  the  actualsurplus  of  wheat 
of  those  countries  after  feeding  their  own  inhabitants. 

-  The  greatest  exporting  country  is  Prussia.  As  the  wheat  of  her 
Rhenish  provinces  finds  its  only  outlet  through  the  ports  of  dte 
Netherlands,  and  the  whole  is  consumed  there,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  it  should  be  taken  any  notice  of  in  the  review  of  general  exports. 
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Xbelieve  Q9PCt/rom  MmjaleT  find  its  way  to  the  Weser  or  to  the 
.ScoSi  though  to  the  latter  river  thexe  is  a  canal ;  but  the  navigatioa 
of  it  is  so.  expensive  as  to  be  a  bar  to  the  conveyance  of  grain, 
J&Iuch. wheat  com^s  from  Magdeburg,  and  the  adjacent  provinces  near 
the  Elbe*  .  The  quantity,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  shipped  at  Ham- 
burgh* an4  form?  a  part  of  the  excess  of  export  beyond  import  of 
that  city.  We  have  then  only  the  provinces  of  Pomerania  and  of  East 
and  West  Prussia  to  notice  in  this  general  view. 

In  the  nine  years,  from  1 8 19  to  1827,  both  inclusive,  the  whole  ex- 
port amojonted  to  1,971,577  quarters,  at  the  average  rate  of  219,064 
annually.  This  amount  comprehends  the  whole  of  that  which 
descends  by  the  several  rivers  from  Poland.  As  the  Prussian  wheat 
is  not  of  the  best  quality,  and  fonns  about  one-third  of  the  whole 
quanti|ty>  that  from  Poland  must  be  annually  about  140  or  150,000 
quarters ;  some  of  this  is,  however,  inferior  to  the  average  wheat  of 
uiis  kingdom.  There  may  perhaps  be  100,000  quarters  produced 
yearly  of  a  quality  superior  to  that  of  our  own  growth,  and  which, 
after  a  moist  harvest  in  this  kingdom,  will  sell  at  lOs,  per  quarter 
above  our  average. 

The  export  from  the  duchies  of  Mecklenburg  in  the  twelve  years, 
from  1816  to  1827,  both  inclusive,  amounted  to  447,062  quarters,  or 
an  average  export  of  66,456  quarters. 

The  exports  of  Denmark,  including  Holstein  and  Sleswick,  in  the 
seven  years,  from  1820  to  1827,  botn  inclusive,  amounted  to  730,571 
quarters,  or  annually  to  104,768  quarters. 

Hamburgh  is  to  be  viewed  chiefly  as  a  depAt,  though  it  is  the 
channel  by  which  the  wheat  grown  near  the  Elbe  is  transported  to 
other  countries.  In  the  ten  years,  from  1818  to  1827,.  die  whole 
amount  of  the  export  was  675,774,  of  which  had  been  imported 
434,192  quarters ;  thus  showing,  tliat  the  surplus  of  the  dbtrict  of 
which  it  is  the  natural  outlet  has  been  in  ten  years  at  the  rate  of 
43,419  quarters  yearly. 

The  exports  from  Bremen,  according  to  the  only  accurate  accounts 
I  could  procure,  amounted  annually  to  1850  quarters.  The  whole 
annual  rate  of  exportation  of  wheat  from  those  countries  may  be 
thus  brought  together : — 

Quarters. 

Prussia 219,064 

Mecklenburg         66,456 

Denmark 104,768 

Hamburgh        43,419 

Bremen 1850 

435,357 

The.exports  of  this  small  annual  quantity,  added  to'  the  rapidly 

increasing  internal  consumption,  has  reduced  the  stocks  of  wheat 

through  the  north  of  Europe  to  the  very  low  state  which  has  been 

already  exhibited  in  this  report.    The  amount  of  that  stock,  with  the 
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exports  from  M  the  couotrieB  wfaicb  produce  a  tvrpltii  of  ik/^mA^ 
would  not,  if  the  whole  had  been  sent  to  this  islaira  in  one  jevr, 
have  been  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  space  led  vacant  by  the  deftdie&t 
harvest  of  1816.  In  every  place  which  I  vittfed,  I  eodeavered  is 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  com  which  remained  on  hand  of  precediag 
years,  at  the  comtnencement  of  the  harvest  of  1827*  in  IMse'paitl 
which  I  did  not  visit,  I  attempted,  by  addressing  letters  to  persons  oi 
whose  accuracy  I  could  rely,  to  learn  the  quantity,  at  least,  of  wheat 
in  store. 

I  had  no  means  on  which  dependence  could  be  placed,  of  kmiag 
any  thing  respecting  the  Russian  empire ;  but  if  a  judgment  can  be 
formed  from  the  decree  issued  last  year,  which  prohibited  the  expor- 
tation of  corn,  there  can  be  very  little  in  that  country. 

By  a  communication  from  Mr.  Consul  Gibson,  of  Dantsic,  dtted 
the  3rd  of  January,  1828,  the  stock  in  East  and  West  Prussia  wain 
follows : — 

Quarters. 

Dantzic       - 230,600 

Elbing         48,000 

Koningsberg     .*-**.--     167,000 

Memel        3000 

Pomerania,  as  by  a  confidential  return  :*— 

Stetun         - 1200 

Colberg,Stolpe,andGeif8wald  1630 

Stralsund         2370 

— 5200 

Rostock 25,000 

Wismar 10,000 

Lubeck     -    -    -    - 24,000 

Kiel 5500 

Tonning 9000 

Hamburgh -        25,000 

Bremen     -•--•...-        22,000 
Copenhagen  and  Corsoer        •    •    -  4800 

578,700 
Mr.  Canning's  remarks  show  that  the  wheat  at  Kiel  and  at 
Tonning  had  been  shipped  for  Holland  and  Hamburgh  between  tbe 
time  of  my  being  in  Hohtein  and  the  date  of  his  information.  When 
I  was  at  Lubeck,  some  portion  of  the  wheat  there  was  then  actually 
shipping  off  for  the  French  ports  in  the  Mediterranean.  Tbe  whest 
stored  at  Bremen  is  of  so  inferior  a  quality  as  to  be  unfit  for  our 
markets^  except  in  cases  of  great  urgency. 

In  some  of  the  places  the  quantities  reported  to  me  "tfhet  I  wit 
thete  were  less  than  are  here  stated.  In  etery  instance  where  the 
reports  of  the  Vice-consuls,  thrbuf^  Mr.  Cannhg,  gire  a  Isigf' 
stock  than  my  own,  those  reports  are  adopted. 

I  iflindersUnd  that  of  the  wheat  stored  in  Easiand'  Wtet^l^AmU^ 

.••-■'..    -.:-' 
,  .♦   .  >   1. 
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Q»eHlbii4»  <yr  alMHit  120i|(K)0  qnartert,  are  of  a  yerr  inferior  kiQd;^Jdi0 
MiBia  if  ^d^cave  with  the  whole  of  that  at  Copenhagen  and  Copsoer^ 
Of  tbe  3O»00O  quarters  stored  in  Rostock  and  Wismar^  though  none 
of  lhe:be§t  q«ality>  yet  all  would  be  marketable  here,  at  from  5#,  to 
8a<tbelo«  our  general  averaoe  price.  Some  of  it  had  been,  shipped 
foe  HoUaisdy  and  was  actnaUy  unloading  in  the  ports  of  thai  country 
when  I  was  there  on  my  return  from  the  north. 
.  In.  a  report  made  to  youf  lordships,  drawn  up  two  years  ago, 
I  bad  estimated  the  wheat  actually  in  store,  disposable  for  foreign 
couniriea  to  be» — 

Qoarters. 

741,473 

Unfit  for  England    -    r     185,140 

Fit  for  England        -    -    656,333 
At  that  time  there  were  under  bond  in|our  custom-bouses,  251,446 
quarters  (see  Appendix,  No.  29),  making  the  provision  for  the 
foUowiDg  year  amount  to  807,776  quarters. 

At  present  I  estimate  the  whole  quantity  578,700,  deducting  one- 
third  of  unmarketable  quality  for  Prussia,  making  an  allowance  of 
one-half  the  stock  at  Bremen  for  the  same  reason,  and  the  whole  of 
the  stores  in  Denmark  Proper,  with  one-third  of  that  in  Mecklenburg, 
which  has  been  shipped  for  France  and  Holland.  1  have  lately  re- 
ceived an  account  from  Dantaic,  that  17,000  quarters  had  been  since 
shipped  from  thence  for  France.  The  quantity  to  be  deducted  from 
the  store  of  678,700  quarters  will  be,  for 

Quartern. 

Kiel 6500 

Tonning 9000 

Prussia 150,000 

Bremen --       11,000 

Denmark  Proper  --.--•  4800 
Mecklenburg  and  Lubeck  ....  19,000 
Daatzic -      19,000 

217,300 
This  leaves,  as  a  provision  for  future  export  to  this  kingdom^  if  it 
shall    b^   needed,   361,700   quarters.    The   quantity  in  bond  in 
Great  Britain  now  is  176,281  quarters,  whereas  in  1825  there  were 
261,446  quarters. 

iui  in  some  places  of  the  south  of  Europe  wheat  is  higlier  than  in 
Eng^d^  and  m  many  so  near  to  the  English  price,  as  to  be  a  pre- 
ferable market,  if  only  a  few  shillings'  duty  be  imposed  here,  hence 
there  is  little  prospect  of  any  supply  being  sent  to  this  country. 

In,  thi^  calculation  of  the  actual  quantity  of  wheat  in  store  in  the 
different  countriqs  of  Europe,  I  haye  not  noticed  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands.  'VVben  I  was  there,  on  my  way  to  the  north,  I  was 
satisfied,  as  well  by  the  assurances  of  Mr.  Melville|  his  Majesty's 
consul  at  Amsterdam,  as  by  other  channels  of  inquiry,  of  the  fact 
that,  on  the  average  of  years,  the  com  grown  in  that  united  kingdom 
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was  insufficient  for  its  own  consumption,  and  that  at  that 'time  no 
stock  remained  in  the  granaries.  On  my  return^  X  found  Tessels 
discbareing  cargoes  of  wheat  from  the  ports  in  the  Baltic,  with  none 
on  hand,  and  none  expected  to  arrive  by  the  Rhine  fron^  the  interior 
of  Germany.  The  supply  of  the  inhabitants  depended  on  the  recent 
harvest^  and  on  the  imports  from  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  and  the  Baltic 
ports.  When  at  Limburg,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  city -the  best 
wheat  is  grown,  and  at  Coblentz,  where  it  is  placed  in  river  craft  to 
be  conveyed  to  Holland,  in  common  times,  I  found  none  was 
dispatched,  or  likely  to  be  dispatched,  in  that  direction.  A  failure^ 
of  the  recent  harvest  in  the  eastern  departments  of  France  had 
raised  the  price  of  corn  in  that  country,  and  in  the  adjoining  states 
of  Germany,  to  a  higher  rate  than  it  would  have  been  sold  for  io  the 
cities  of  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp.  It  could  not  with- 
stand in  those  markets,  at  that  time,  the  competition  with  the  price 
at  which  the  com  from  the  north  could  be  imported.  It  had,  too,  a 
ready  market  near  at  hand,  on  the  borders  of  France,  where  it  was 
foreseen,  as  has  since  taken  place,  that  the  deficiency  must  soon,  by 
^e  operation  of  the  law,  cause  the  departments  near  to  Germany  to 
open  their  markets  for  the  reception  or  foreign  com. 

The  anticipated  demand  for  France  had  produced  an  effect  on 
bread  com  generally,  but  much  more  powerfully  on  rye  than  on 
wheat,  because  the  former  is  used  by  a  much  greater  portion  of  the 
inhabitants ;  its  price  had  risen  to  an  equality  with  that  of  the 
latter  grain. 

I  proposed  a  question  in  every  place  I  visited,  and  since  my  returo 
to  man]f  indiviouak  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  and  the 
answer  in  almost  every  instance  was,  ''  that  at  no  period  (withio  the 
memory  of  the  persons  answerinfl;)  was  the  stock  of  com,  in  the 
hands  of  growers  and  dealers,  so  low  as  at  the  recent  harvest^  If  I 
have  been  misinformed  on  this  subject,  it  has  not  been  from  deficiency 
of  inauiries,  or  from  want  of  due  examination  of  the  facts.  I  am  in- 
ducea  to  give  the  more  credit  to  this  view,  from  having  been  assured 
by  the  largest  factors  and  mealmen  in  the  metropolis  and  its  vicinityr 
where,  from  the  difference  in  price  between  good  and  bad  corn  being 
greater  Uian  elsewhere,  the  best  most  readily  finds  its  way,  that  at  po 
period  were  so  few  samples  of  old  wheat  exhibited  at  Mark-lane  ai 
since  the  harvest  of  1827,  although,  from  the  damp  state  of  much  of 
the  wheat,  the  price  for  the  little  old  com  that  has  appeared  has  been 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  new. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  after  the  harvesU  of  1813  and  1820, 
for  some  years,  in  the  months  of  November  and  December,  nearly  ss 
much  wheat  of  the  growth  of  those  years  was  brouj^ht  to  Mark-laoe, 
as  of  that  grown  in  the  harvest  immediately  precedmg. 

Although  rye  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  bread  com  in  England^ 
yet  the  small  portions  in  store  in  the  different  parts  of  Europe  are  % 
striking  indication  of  the  more  rapid  increase  in  consumption. than  in 
product,  where  the  bread  is  chiefly  made  from  that  grain. 
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STOCK    OV    BTS. 

Quarters. 

Bantzic   - 9000 

Elbing 6000 

Koniiigaberg 35,000 

Memel --       1660 

Stettin 120 

Denmark  Proper 8500 

Tonning 1500 

Kiel 

Hamburgh 5800 

Lubeck 3600 

Bremen 12,000 

Rostock 7000 

Wisroar     --- -  — — 


90,170 

•In  the  accounts  collected  of  the  stores  of  bread  com«  I  have  inclu- 
ded what  is  required  for  the  consumption  of  the  places  in  which  it  if 
stored.  As  those  cities  contain  together  more  than  500,000  inha- 
bitants, besides  their  surrounding  villages,  and  as  the  chief  corn 
required  for  bread  is  rye,  the  stock  of  that  grain  is  scarcely  sufficient 
to  snpply  the  demand  for  a  single  month.  Hence  is  to  be  seen,  that 
in  many  places  the  price  of  rye  has  increased,  whilst  that  of  wheat 
has  remained  nearly  stationary.  In  some  places  the  price  of  rye  was 
equal  to  that  of  wheat,  and  in  others  was  far  from  being  so  much 
lower  as  the  returns  of  former  years  exhibit. 

If  dae  examination  had  preceded  the  enactment,  it  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  the  change  which  has  been  operated  in  the  principle 
of  the  laws  relating  to  corn  in  almost  every  state  in  Europe  would 
have  been  effected. 

Formerly,  England,  as  well  as  other  states,  enacted  prohibitory 
laws  against  the  exportation  of  com.  This  was  done  under  an 
opinion,  that  the  annual  produce  did  not  exceed,  or  that  it  barely 
amounted  to,  as  much  as  was  annually  required  for  food.  This 
opinion  of  a  constant  approach  to  want,  even  led  in  France  and 
some  other  countries  to  laws  which  prohibited  the  transport  of  com 
from  one  province  to  another  in  the  same  kingdom. 

In  this  country,  com  was  generally  forbidden  to  be  exported,  even 
to  Scotland  commonly,  till  the  13th  Elizabeth^  when  it  was  allowed, 
on  payment  of  Is.  per  quarter  duty  on  wheat.  By  the  35th  Eliza* 
heth,  the  duty  was  raised  to  2s,,  and  the  export  price  was  fixed  at 
20s.  a  qiiar^er.  The  duty  of  2s.  wa^  continued,  and  the  price  at 
which  exportation  was  allowable,  raised  by  1st  James  L  to  26s.  Sd.i 
hy  21st  James  11.  to  32s. ;  by  Cromwell's  ordinance,  in  1656,  to 
40t.,  with  a  duty  of  1*.  Irf.;  by  the  15th  Charles  II.  to  48^.  with  a 
duty  of  5».  4rf. 

Iii  this  state  the  com  export  trade  of  England  was  regulated  until 
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the  change  in  the  first  year  of  William  and  Mary  was  made«  ivhich 
allowed  exportation  when  wheat  was  under  489.  the  quarter;  and, 
instead  of  imposing  a  duty,  as  had  before  been  practised ^  established 
a  bounty  of  5*.  per  quarter. 

Between  that  time  and  the  year  1615,  seveniy-three  laws  were 
passed,  s6  Tarious  in  character,  that  theyseem  all  to  have  been  grounded 
on  some  temporary  expediency,  rather  than  on  any  general  principle  of 
the  relation  which  existed  between  the  demand  and  the  supply.  Tlie 
law  of  1815  was  founded  on  the  principle  roost  directly  opposed 
to  that  ofnhe  former  laws.  All  of  them  nad  rested  on  the  opinion, 
that  corn  was  commonly  deficient  in  every  country;  and  that  of 
1815,  on  the  opinion  that  it  was  every  where  saperaoundant.  Both 
opinions  were  founded  on  very  contracted  views  of  the  subject,  with 
8ii|;ht,  if  any,  examination ;  and  both  concluded  in  placing  re- 
strictions on  the  freedom  of  intercourse  between  nations,  which 
were  adopted  into  the  commercial  codes  of  most  of  the  European 
Jtates. 

It  must  appear  clear  from  the  preceding  parts  of  this  report,  and 
the  appendix  to  it,  that  during  a  long  period  the  prices  of  the  com 
of  the  contineort  which  has  been  sold,  have  not  been  sufficiently  high 
to  remunerate  the  growers  of  it.  The  distress  and  complaints  so 
universal  among  our  own  agriculturists,  tend  to  show  that  notwith- 
atanding,  to  favor  and  protect  them,  restrictive  laws  have  been 
fVamed,  which,  with  slight  exceptions  under  pressing  circurnstances, 
have  given  them  a  monopoly  of  tne  home  market,  the  selling  prices  of 
Iprttin  have  not  been  sufficiently  high  to  cover  the  expenses  of  raising 
it,  and  to  afford  a  moderate  profit  on  which  to  subsist. 

It  has  been  shown,  that  the  stock  of  erain  in  store  is  much  lower 
than  at  a  period  when  a  statement  of  its  amount  was  framed,  twO 
;fears  before ;  and  that  same  statement  showed  so  small  a  provision, 
that  the  credence  it  ultimately  obtained  was  yielded  to  it  slowly,  ana 
seldom  without  hesitation.  It  appears  desirable  to  reconcile  two 
appearances,  seemingly  in  opposition  to  each  other;  viz.  that  the 
quantity  of  com  in  hand  was  not  excessive,  and  that  the  price  not- 
withstanding continued  below  that  at  which  it  could  be  grown. 

Without  entering  into  any  abstract  reasoning  on  the  effect  of  tl« 
relation  which  siipply  bears  to  demand,  iti  the  regolation  of  prices, 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  those  relations,  though  they  may 
regulate  prices  in  a  long  series  of  years,  and  over  d  verv  extended 
surface,  yet  that  opinion,  whether  rightly  or  erroneously  formed, 
exercises  a  much  more  powerful  influence  for  i  liriie,  and  that  4j 
t*rm  'bf  the  existence  of  such  influence  of  opinion  can  be  deterrainfed 
by  no  Abstract  reasoning,  and  even  to  experienced  practical  men  ap- 
pears ttltogether  undefinable. 

The  statesman  who  has  legislated,  the  merchaiit  whd  fcai  sffeca- 
kted,  the  exchange-banker  wh6  has  negotiated,  And  the  stock-dealer 
who  has  jobbed  on  abstract  principles,  overlooking  the  influence  of 
opinion,  has  generally  been  observed  to  have  failed  th  obtainipg  m 
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object  of  his  pursuit.  Such  a  man  resembles  the  mathematician,  vfad, 
having  attained  the  highest  acquirement  in  the  pure  sciences,  and 
becoming  capable  of  calculating  accurately  the  force  of  the  mechani* 
,.cal  powecs,  should  construct  the  simple;it  machine^  without  making 
an^^lowance  for  the  effect  of  friction.  Without  duly  allowing  for 
th^^ effect,  the  machine  would  not  perform  its  destined  purpose.  It 
is  .equally  dangerous  to  overlook  or  miscalculate  the  effect  of  opinion 
xn  transacting  the  affairs  of  public  bodies  or  private  individuals. 

For  a  period  of  several  years'  duration,  an  opinion  was  propagated 
and  extensively  imbibed,  though  in  opposition  to  the  almost  demon- 
strated doctrines  of  Matthus,  that  in  every  part  of  Europe  the  pro- 
duction of  the  means  of  subsistence  was  proceeding  with  a  rapidity 
far  greater  than  the  increase  of  the  population.  It  was  asserted,  by 
what  many  deeqned  very  high  authority,  that  all  the  world  had  car- 
ried cultivation  too  far ;  that  food  of  every  kind  was  too  abundant, 
and  that  the  inferior  arable  lands  should  be  sent  back  to  their  former 
unproductive  condition.  Such  statements,  confidently  asserted, 
scarcely  denied,  but  never  investigated,  obtained  a  degree  of  credence 
as  extensive  as  the  influence  of  high  names  and  high  pretensions 
could  spread  them. 

In  the  year  1825, 1  found,  in  all  the  com  countries  in  the  north- 
east of  Europe,  this  view  of  the  matter  to  prevail  universally  among 
the  growers  of  and  dealers  in  corn;  ana  it  would  have  been  like 
combating  the  winds  to  have  contended  against  the  prevalent  belief. 
Every  grower  of  corn,  whether  on  a  large  or  a  small  scale,  affirmed, 
that  there  was  on  hand  sufficient  for  several  years'  consumption.  I 
saw  that  their  barns  and  granaries  on  many  of  the  farms  were  empty, 
or  very  nearly  so ;  and  the  owners,  still  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
general  opinion,  assured  me,  that  though  the  necessary  calls  for 
money  had  compelled  them  to  sell  at  however  low  a  price  they  could 
obtain,  I  should  find,  on  proceeding  farther,  such  vast  abundance  in 
store,  as  would  convince  me  they  were  right  in  their  representations. 
I  did  proceed ;  I  found  no  slocks  any  where,  but  every  where  I 
found  the  assurance,  that  farther  on  1  should  encounter  a  super- 
abundant quantity.  The  farther  I  advanced  from  the  sea-shore,  the 
more  scanty  did  I  find  the  provision  of  bread  corn,  but  especially  of 
rye,  which  is  the  chief  food  of  the  country  I  then  visited. 

At  that  time  the  continental  presses  issued  forth  numerous  publi- 
cations pointing  out  remedies,  which  they  called  on  their  respective 
governments  to  adopt,  to  cure  this  evil  of  abundance.  I  collected 
a  great  number  of  such  publications  of  various  extent,  and  containing 
a  great  diversity  of  projects  to  cure  the  assumed  evils.  Most  of 
them  recommended  that  the  corn  should  be  stored  under  the  care  of 
the  government,  that  the  owners  should  receive  acknowlegments, 
stating  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  corn  so  deposited ;  which  notes 
of  acknowlegment  were  to  be  received  for  taxes,  and  to  be  made 
le^  tenders  for  all  payments.  Others  of  them  4row  plans  of 
btutdings,  and  calculated  the  cost  of  them,  of  such  enormous  dimen- 
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sions,  as  woald  contein  all  the  surplas  corn  of  the  districts.  Some 
suggested,  that  caves  should  be  dag  in  the  sand-hills  to  Kceive 
this  enormous  surplus;  others  recommended,  that  all  the  sugar-hogs* 
heads  should  be  collected,  filled  with  com,  piled  one  on  anotlier, 
as  high  as  could  be  managed,  and  then  be  securely  thattthed.  Sodi 
were  some  of  the  projects  then  seriously  and  soberly  proposed,  and 
at  a  time  when  ihe  barns  and  granaries  in  the  interior  were  At sriy 
empty,  and  the  stores  at  the  sea-ports,  to  which  all  had  been  ten^ 
were  lower  than  usual. 

Two  years  have,  however,  dissipated  these  projects,  and  the  ilia* 
aions  to  which  they  owed  their  birth.  The  harvests  of  18t6and 
1827  were  slightly,  i^  at  all  deficient  in  wheat,  and  rye  wis  not 
below  the  fair  average,  whilst  barley  and  oats  only  were  below  tbat 
average;  yet  no  man  spoke  of  any  surplus,  nor  thought  of  that  tcca^ 
mutation  which  two  years  before  they  had  represented  as  eqntl  ts 
the  eonsumption  of  many  years. 

I  have  had  opportunities  recently  of  seeing  the  persons  who  gave 
me  such  descriptions  as  I  have  noticed,  and  of  conrersing  with  lome 
of  the  authors  whose  publications  I  have  adverted  to :  they  felt  the 
error  of  their  representations;  but  those  who  had  partaken  of tlie 
aame  error  were  too  numerous  for  any  one  to  feel  ashamed  of  bavisg 
been  betrayed  into  it. 

It  was  not  unnatural,  and  was  not  perhaps  un^sur,  to  retort oniia 
Englikbrnaui  by  referring  to  the  proceedings  of  his  owa  legislataie. 
It  wai  often  said,  the  governmenu  of  the  two  most  enhghteosd 
countries  of  Europe,  of  England  and  France,  legislated  on  the  prin- 
ciple, that  either  in  their  own  or  other  countries  the  caltivattoo  «f 
the  soil  had  been  carried  too  far ;  all  the  restrictions  enacted  in  those 
kingdoms  had  been  founded  on  that  belief,  in  the  idea  ibst  produc- 
tion had  far  exceeded  consumption.  When  no  public  meetiogs  fbr 
discussing  such  topics  are  allowed,  where  none  of  the  temporary 
productions  of  the  press  indulge  in  the  investigation  o^theHf  tte 
views  of  the  public  must  be  formed  by  the  proceedings  which  take 
place  in  the  legislative  assemblies  of  other  countries*  Tha^  debates 
and  discussions  which  take  place  in  them,  on  siush  Bub|eet9>eie 
translated  and  circulated  with  freedom,  even  in  the  parts  of  Ae  «Mi- 
tinent  where  every  other  kind  of  examination  is  seauioQsly  keftoot 
of  view  by  the  governing  powers; 

If  statesmen  in  England  and  in  France  (it  was  said)t>f  pooiltf 
fame  and  of  commanding  eloquence  have  asserted,  and  if  their 
assertions  have  passed  uncontradicted,  that  the  produotsonsofdw 
land  had  increased  beyond  the  consumption  of  the  inhaUtantsytbtt 
for  the  sake  of  affording  protection  to  the  hone  growers^  probitstioss 
or  restrictions  were  demanded  on  the  commodities  of  foreign  coos- 
tries,  and  if  laws  on  those  grounds  were  subsequently  eBacted^itwai 
natural  that  sueh  views,  which  could  not  be  supposed  to  kavaheai 
taken  without  due  examination  and  diligent  investigation^  sheoll  be 
adopted  by  us,  from  the  confidence  we  felt  in  the  pwsoos  wIk)  bad 
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presented  them  to  the  pubUc.  Suoh  U  the  kind  of  defence  offered  on 
the  continent,  for  the  inyoluntary  but  acknowleged  error  into  which 
they  had  uoivtrsally  fallen^ 

Lt  ia»  however,  of  much  more  importance  to  trace  the  consequences 
of -this  widely -extended  error,  than  to  ascertain  the  caqses  which  have 
led  to  its  general  reception. 

The  prevalent  opinion  on  the  subject  of  excessive  production 
naturally  influen^^ed  ihe  conduct  of  those  persons  whose  capital  and 
attention  had  been  directed  to  the  speculative  trade  in  corn.  There 
is^perhaps^  no  part  of  the  capital,  or  of  the  attention  of  a  country,  em- 
ployed more  profitably  for  the  community,  than  that  which  is  devoted 
to  speculation.  Speculation  may  be  attended  with  evils,  like  every 
otlier  course  of  pursuits.  Individuals  may  be,  and  often  will  be,  un- 
snccessfol  in  their  operationsi  and  involve  themselves  and  their  con- 
nexions in  great  distress;  but  the  losses  of  such  parties  will  com- 
monly be  balanced,  as  far  as  the  community  is  concerned,  by  the 
gains  of  others ;  or  if  some  part  should  be  lost  which  no  one  gains. 
It  will  be  too  inconsiderable  to  affect  the  general  welfare. 
/.  One  great  tendency  of  speculation  in  corn  is  to  equalise  prices,  to 
^eep  them  at  nearly  the  same  rate,  in  spite  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
plimate  in  different  years.  When  abundant  harvests  have  been  pro- 
duced by  propitious  seasons,  and  a  quantity^  of  corn  is  raised  beyond 
the  immediate  want  of  a  community,  the  experienced  capitalist  comes 
to « the  markets,  and  lays  in  a  store,  which,  in,  the  occurrence  of  a 
»bori  time,  he  knows  or  thinks  must  repay  hiopL  a  ^profit  on  the  ad- 
vances he  has  made.  The  grower  is  thus  encouraged  in  his  pursuits, 
«nd  induced  to  continue  his  exertions. 

,  .When  the.  minds  of  many  individuals  are  directed  to  the  same 
pursuit,  and  quickened  by  self-interest,  a  degree  of  knowlege  of  the 
relation  which  supply  bears  to  demand,  either  immediate  or  remote, 
i&gatned^  and  diffused  abroad;  and  the  whole  community  becomes 
aoquainted  with  its  deficiency  or  its  superabundance.  If  the  former 
ig  known  to  exist,  a  spirit  of  parsimony  is  communicated,  and  much 
is  aaved,  which,  while  it  inflicts  little  or  no  suffering  for  the  moment, 
tessens  that  suffering  which  might  otherwise  become  intense  at  a 
later  period.  $ucfa  operations  tend  to  spread  the  effect  of  scanty 
bamifata  over  a  longer  space  of  time.  They  aet  as  the  prudent  com- 
mander of  a  ship  does,  in  the  circle  under  his  care,  who  put  his  crew 
earlv  on  a  shortened  allowance  to  prevent  absolute  starvation,  when 
he  fears  his  whole  store  may  be  consumed  by  a  protracted  voyage 
jbefofe  it  can  terminate  at  tjie  customary  rate  of  consumption*  If 
abundance  is  known  to  have  been  produced,  the  knowlege  of  it 
^ves  .an  impulse  towards  a  more  geperous  use  of  the  articles  which 
fura  yielded:  each  can  afford  to  consume  more,  and  each  does  in 
fy^t  consume  somewhat  more;  and  thus  the  producer,  in  some  mea- 
•luer  partdtestof  the.  pecuniary  advantage  of  abundance. 
. . .  Ilia  kppwlegj^  of  this  economical  kind,  and  the  general  diffusion 
oi^ityvfaidikmarkSj  the  different  stagey  of  advancement  in  the  pro- 
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gress  of  Bocfety.  In  its  roder  state,  ^ch  indiTidiia]  %no«s  'h»  «fm 
wantd,  and  his  own  powers  of  gratifying  them,  but  has  no  0«ant^Qf 
TJewing  the  general  wants  and  supplies  in  soch  masses  as  to  he  dilf 
afTected  by  their"  relation  to  each  other.  When  abundaace  ooeoct, 
he  consumes  or  wastes  it,  from  not  knowing  that  his  sorplns  tf 
wanted  in  other  divisions  of  the  state;  when  scarcity  fottova,W 
often  endures  privations  and  sufierings,  from  not  knowing  that  sap* 
plies  exist  in  other  quarters. 

The  speculator  in  corn  may  have  no  views  bat  those  of  his  ovi 
individual  gain ;  he  may  be  guided  by  even  the  roost  selfish  tsd 
grovelling  motives,  but  he  is  no  less  a  benefactor  to  the  cooiiiHili^ 
than  the  most  patient  investigator  into  the  operations  of  natnrais 
the  human  frame,  than  the  most  persevering  mechanic  who  investts 
new  machine,  or  than  the  enterprising  merchant,  who,  by  his  appli^ 
cation  and  industry,  introduces  a  new  and  profitable  branch  of  com* 
merce.  Like  them,  he  may  be  actuated  solely  by  his  persoosl  de* 
sires,  but  like  them  he  becomes  the  instrument  of  comnnmicadDf 
extensive  benefits  to  the  society  of  which  he  forms  a  usefol  part 

The  advantages  arising  from  the  equalising  of  prices,  and  thedif- 
fusion  of  the  economical  knowlege  here  referred  to,  are  purcbised 
by  the  community  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  The  limits  between  sorploi 
and  deficiency,  in  a  commodity  like  corn,  are  not  far  asunder,  k 
small  surplus  creates  a  great  depression ;  a  small  deficiency,  on  tbc 
other  hand,  creates  a  great  advance  in  prices.  The  capital  re* 
quired  to  adjust  prices  in  the  due  proportion  between  tba« 
limits,  is  not  large  in  proportion  to  the  capital  of  the  whole  eoo^ 
munity;  and  the  profit  made  of  it,  when  the  gains  of  oneelttittf 
speculators  are  opposed  to  the  losses  of  another  ch»s,  iftJv 
only  tax,  and  but  a  small  tax,  on  the  general  mass  of  satiMtt^ 
wealth.  It  may  not  unaptly  be  likened  to  the  oil  applied  to  aiB|i»- 
chine,  which,  by  lubricating  its  parts,  prevents  a  degree  oC  tec** 
tion,  to  repair  which  would  require  a  greater  eycnJtt»e  tisi 
the  cost  of  the  oil.  T 

It  is  not  contended  that  speculation  cannot  be  carried  tooM 
that  it  may  not  be  exercised  in  such  a  manner,  and  to  sock  %^ 
gree,  as  to  produce  much^  individual  misery ;  but  the  ci>nectioi 
of  such  misconduct  becomes  rather  the  department  of -the  •«*' 
instructor  than  the  study  of  the  political  economist,  or  the  bvnaei 
of  the  political  ruler.  -j^ 

Speculation  is  foresight;  looking  forward  to  distal^  peiiodi^ 
computing  the  probability  or  the  improbability  of  oettam  ;e«Bil» 
occurring,  and  shaping  the  conduct  On  soch  computations.'  *' 

It  directs  the  husbandman  to  sow  his  seed,  the  mecbaoic  to  <^ 
struct  his  machine,  the  manufacturer  to  prepare  his  goodsv'theko» 
keeper  to  lay  in  during  summer  hts  fuel  for  a  severe,  wiot^iv  M 
the  father  to  provide  subsistence  fbr  his  ofifspring.  Each  *flf  ti«< 
may  be  disappointed  in  the  probabilities  on  reliance  on  wUrii  Mkrf 
acted:  the  field  might  yield  no  increase;  the  tnacMi^niigbf  b^ 
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refodered  nacleis  by  a  change  of  fashions ;  the  g^oods  find  no  custom- 
ers; a  winter  may  be  so  mild  as  to  require  the  need  of  little  firing; 
the  family  might  become  extinct;  and  the  wealth  of  the  solitary 
aocomutator  be  left  to  enrich  strangers  or  enemies.  Such  failures  oif 
fM-obabtlities  are  no  injury  to  the  public,  nor,  however  far  the  art  of 
overgovemiog  has  been  stretched  out  in  some  countries,  has  it  ever 
bipen  extended  to  interfere  with  them,  or  with  the  calculators  of  them. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  countries  where  the  goveroiDg  powers  have  en- 
aeied  compulsory  measures  of  precaution  against  probable  casualties, 
have  forced  their  subjects  to  insure  against  fire,  against  injury  by 
hail««uirms,  and  against  the  death  of  cattle,  whilst  they  have  more 
svisely  left  to  individual  jndcrment  to  calculate  on  other  matters,  as 
uncertain  as  the  visitation  of  those  calamities. 

The  moral  teacher  may  well  occupy  his  attention  by  defining  the 
limits  which  separate  the  speculator  from  the  gamester ;  by  showing 
the  benefits  derived  from  one  by  the  community,  whilst  the  other  is 
at  best  but  a  useless  member  of  society :  he  may  show  the  moral 
.  effects  of  sobriety,  industry,  and  acuteness,  created  by  the  pursuits 
of  one,  and  the  recklessness,  profusion,  and  not  unfrequently  misera- 
ble termination  of  the  other. 

'  The  speculation  now  under  consideration  does  not  look  to  these 
moraJ  effects,  however  extensively  they  may  be  supposed  to  spread 
themselves,  or  however  they  may  inspire  aversion  when  viewed,  as 
they  usually  are,  in  individual  instances,  and  not  in  groups  or  masses, 
mm  they  should  be  by  the  statesman  and  legislator.  The  speculation 
on  whieh  we  look  with  most  complacency  as  applicable  to  corn,  is 
iM>t  ^at  which  is  confined  to  buying  when  it  is  cheap,  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  selling  with  a  profit  when  it  shall  become  dear,  but  to 
tluit  practised  by  those  classes,  who  are  in  any  degree  interested  in 
the  diffusion  of  that  commodity  in  the  several  forms  it  takes  before 
it  18  consumed,  such  as  the  corn-chandler,  the  farmer,  the  miller,  the 
Jbaker,  the  bre^ver,  the  distiller,  and  other  traders. 

These,  in  a  certain  degree,  may  be  represented  as  speculators. 
vfiHch  of  them,  ^hen  corn  falls  below  the  price  of  production,  has 
Wen  aeenstomed  to  keep  a  larger  stock,  in  anticipation  of  such  a 
vise  aa  shall  produce  them  a  profit,  than  he  would  have  done  when 
lrt»  friee  is  very  high,  and  a  decline  in  it  may  reasonal^ly  be  expected. 
Itss^tothese  classes  we  look  as  the  most  beneficial  speculators.  They 
regulate  the  market  price  by  their  operations  ;  they  have  the  great- 
,«at' interest  in  forming  correctly  the  opinions  by  which  they  are 
^tded,  and  when  losses  occur  they  are  most  commonly  lessened  by 
the  amount  of  the  profit  they  make  in  their  character  of  regular 
tmdesmen ;  or  they  are  more  than  balanced  by  contemporaneous 
|MRifit^;.andi«  at  any  rate,  they  inflict  none  of  that  painful  feeling  of 
Bolf-ceproaeh  which  is  followed  by  losses  arising  from  unsuccessful 
itailsaotiona  ^f  a  more  hazardous,  or  rather  of  a  more  gambling 

-^f^  IhiaAendeiiey^rf  speculation  to  the  beneficial  adjustment  of  pticef 
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Bi  between  the  producers  and  consumerft,  with  dike  rtfet&ieB  td  Ibd 
quantity  of  each  kind  of  commodity  deitianded  and  the  ^t^ritity 
supplied,  will  always  be  more  or  less  perfect,  as  more  or  fewer  m-^ 
pediments  exist  to  the  free  circulation  of  such  commodities^  For 
this  purpose,  the  greater  be  the  freedom  of  trade,  the  greater  ap* 
proach  to  accuracy  will  be  obtained  in  the  adjustment  of  prices,  and 
the  more  properly  will  the  constantly  opposing  desires  of  producers 
and  consumers  be  made  to  repose  on  that  pure  and  simple  justice, 
which  is  the  parent  of  social  concord,  and  the  best  foundation  of  na- 
tional and  individual  prosperity. 

It  cannot  be  maintained,  that  no  cases  ever  present  themselves 
which  will  not  justify  restraints  and  limitations  on  the  perfect  free- 
dom of  circulation.  Undoubtedly  cases  may,  and  do  exist,  whiefa 
may  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  legislative  power  in  opposing  re- 
strictions to  this  freedom  of  commerce.  There  are  exceptions, 
however,  and  not  ifules  of  conduct,  and,  like  all  other  exceptions,  are 
not  to  be  constituted  into  rules,  nor  to  be  carried  farther  than  a 
convincing  case  can  be  clearly  made  out  to  defend  them. 

The  financial  demands  of  the  community  may  compel  its  governors 
to  obstriict  the  freedom  of  commerce,  by  imposing  taxes  on  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  commodities,  which,  whilst  they  may  appear  to 
be  levied  on  the  subjects  of  other  countries,  are  in  reality  drawn 
from  the  consumers  of  such  commodities  in  their  own  territories. 

The  protection  of  infant  projects,  which  when  brought  to  maturity 
promise  to  become  fruitful  sources  of  national  bcnent,  may  render 
restrictions  on  foreign  goods  proper  for  a  time ;  but  should  only  be 
adopted  in  the  highest  degree  of  probability  of  their  future'  and  et* 
tensive  benefit.  Thus,  our  silk  and  our  linen  manufactunfts,  #hett 
only  infant  plants,  had  this  kind  of  protection  afforded  to  them, 
until  now  under  it  they  have  acquired  such  root  and  strength  as 
scarcely  to  need  it  any  longer,  or  to  need  it  in  a  weaker  degree. 

Restrictions  may  be  permitted  to  protect  the  inventors  of  useful 
^liscoveries,  to  confer  on  them  those  rewards  for  their  labor  to  which 
they  are  entitled ;  and  to  stimulate  others  in  the  application  of  thi^ 
mental  powers  to  the  advancement  of  the  sciences,  and  the  adof^ioii 
of  them  to  the  practical  improven>ent  of  the  arts  of  life. '        *        •    * 

In  the  progress  of  society,  interests  hare  grown  up,  under  th6 
sanction  of  the  laws,  which  might  be  injured  by  extraneous  ftff^ 
ference,  and  the  injury  to  them  might  materially  affect  the  ^n^tal 
benefit.  The  preference  to  articles  of  the  first  necessity  of  donfestf^ 
growth  is  natural,  and  almost  universal.  The  chief  articles  iit  siib^ 
sistence  in  each  country  are  almost  wholly  of  home  produce  f  and 
in  a  country  with  a  great  density  of  population  may  b^6nly  pfOcvtttA 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  dematid  of  the  inhabitants  at  t 
considerable  <208t.  In  such  a  case^  a  foreign  inteiferende,  which 
would  lower  the  home  price  so  as  to  check  interior  production,  might 
in  a  few  years  cause  that  domestic  industry  and  application  of  capital 
which  are  the  chief  sources  of  supply  so  far  to  (fecline,  as  to  aflbrd 
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a  less  qiiiBLntity»  and  thus  elevate  the  price  to  the  consutn^s  higher- 
thao  it  would  be  raised  by  trusting  to,  and  by  duly  fostering  and  pro- 
tecting, its  home  growth. 

^t  is  on  this  ground,  and  this  alone,  that  the  protection/ as  it  is 
called,  to  agriculture  will  admit  of  defence.  It  is  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer against  a  price  too  high,  whidi  would  take  place,  if  a  portion, 
by  no  means  a  large  portion,  of  our  supply  depended  on  foreign 
erowers  of  wheat,  that  any  restriction  on  the  trade  in  grain  <^n  foe* 
justified.  If  it  cannot  be  grown  with  profit  at  home,  the  home  sup- 
ply will  diminish  to  an  extent  that  no  foreign  supply  can  replace, 
without  a  sacrifice  of  more  money  than  would  have  insured  a  suf* 
ficiency  from  our  own  soil.  It  becomes,  in  this  yiew,  simply  a 
question,  whether  it  be  better  to  yield  some  benefit  to  the  home 
grower,  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer  at  first,  rather  than  leave 
the  latter  to  rely  for  such  a  portion  of  his  supply  from  foreign  coun- 
tries as  must  reach  him  at  ultimately  higher  prices,  whenever  a  sliglit 
diminution  in  the  fruitfulness  of  a  season  may  compel  him  to  require 
a  demand  a  little  beyond  what  he  usually  wants. 

If  the  producers  are  to  be  protected,  it  should  be  chiefly  with  a 
view  to  the  protectipn  of  the  consumers  :,  they  form  the*  far  larger- 
part  of  the  community  in  this  country,  and  theirs  is  the  paramount 
interest  in  society. 

It  has  been  estimated,  thai  if  our  own  growth  of  wheat  were  so 
reduced  as  to  compel  us  to  depend  on  foreign  countries  for  a  constant 
supply  of  one-eio;hth  part  of  our  consumption,  such  a  quantity  would 
be  furnished,  if  it  could  be  furnished  at  all,  which  is  very  doubtful^ 
at  a  greater  expense  than  any  sum  which  it  would  have  cost  in  pro* 
lectin^  our  own  growers,  so  as  to  encourage' them  to  raise  enough  to 
make  it  unnecessary. 

It  is  on  such  grounds  as  these, — for  it  is  impossible  to  attribute 
it  to  lower  and  more  selfish  considerations, — that  our  legislators 
have  at  various  periods  unanimously  determined  on  granting  pro- 
tection  to  our  own  cultivators ;  and  that  the  differences  of  opinion- 
that  have  arisen  among  them,  have  only  been  as  to  the  nature  and 
the  extent  of  that  protection. 

There  may  be  some  few  other  cases  in  which  a  just  and  wise  go- 
vernment may  be  induced  to  place  restrictions  and  prohibitions  on' 
the  interchange  of  commodities ;  but  as  far  as  they  do  so,  they  will 
do  it  with  suspicion  of  its  effect,  and  with  carefiil  attention  not  to  ex- 
tend them  farther  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  attain  the  object  in 
behalf  of  which  they  are  imposed. 

It  might  have  been  incorrect  not  to  have  noticed  the  exceptions  to 
the  c^eneral  adoption  of  the  utmost  freedom  of  commerce  as  rules  of 
conduct ;  and  if,  in  having  done  so,  I  have  digressed  too  widely,  T 
must  trust  to  your  lordships'  indulgence  to  pardon  me. 

Supposing  the  value  of  the  kind  of  speculation  here  described  to 
be  very  great  in  adjusting  prices  between  producers  and  consumers, 
and  in  equalising  prices  between  seasons  of  scarcity  and  seasons  of 
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abundance,  it  may  be  proper  to  consider  the  effect  in  dioainv^bioff  if 
not  in  annihilating  speculation,  which  has  been  operated  by  the  er* 
roneous  idea,  thslt  production  was  proceeding  with  a  more  caj^d 
pace  than  consamptioil,  and  by  the  laws  which  have  been  enacted  ^d 
England,  in  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  or  Sweden,  and  elsewhere,  to 
remiedy  the  supposed  inconvenience. 

It  is  dijQieult  to  bring  under  any  accurate  statistical  review  tl^e 
application  of  capital  to  specific  objects.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
ascertain  the  whole  amount  of  capital  employed  in  any  one  branch  of 
commerce,  in  any  kingdom,  even  in  a  branch  not  very  extensive. 
The  whole  that  can  be  accomplished,  with  whatever  faithfulness  and 
industry  inquiries  may  be  conducted,  will  merely  attain  an  approxi- 
mation to  accuracy,  which  can  only  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  such 
as  have  arrived  at  the  same  results  by  their  individual  observation,  of 
what  is  passing  around  them. 

The  investigation  of  this  part  of  the  subject  appeared  of  too  mudi 
importance  to  allow  of  any  means  being  omitted  by  which  information 
could  be  obtained.  In  every  part  of  the  continent  that  I  visited^ 
where  I  came  in  contact  with  intelligent  individuals,  either  in  private 
or  official  stations,  I  proposed  the  following  questions,  either  in 
writing  or  orally : — 

1st.  Have  the  cultivators  of  late  years  kept  by  them  so  large  a  re- 
served quantity  of  corn  as  they  were  accustomed  to  do  in  former 
periods  ? 

2nd.  Has  the  trade  of  buying  corn  in  cheap  seasons,  in  order  to  sell 
it  at  advanced  prices  in  dear  seasons,  been  carried  on  so  extensively 
of  late  years  as  it  was  formerly  ? 

3rd.  Has  the  capital  heretofore  employed  in  such  trade  in  corn 
be^n  of  late  diminished  by  being  applied  to  other  branches  of  indus- 
try^ or  has  it  been  dissipated  by  the  losses  arising  horn  the  low 
prices  of  corn  ? 

4th.  Have  those  mealmen  who  buy  corn  to  convert  into  Hour,  kepC  so 
large  a  provision  beforehand  as  they  were  formerly  accustomed  to  do  ! 

5th.  Has  the  stock  of  flour  in  the  hands  of  bakers  been  as  great  of 
-iate  years  as  it  iised  to  be  formerly  ? 

To  these  questions  the  answers  were  as   various  as  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  multifarious  characters,  pursuits,  and  know  lege  of  . 
,    the  individuals  to  whom  they, were  proposed.     As  far  as  regards 
the  first  of  these  inquiries,  I  was  assured  that,  owing  to  the  very  low  . 
prices,  the  farmers  were  compelled  to  carry  to  market  much  larger  . 

aaantities  than  usual,  to  raise  that  sum   of  money  without  which  ^ 
ley  conld  not  continue  their  operations.     That  their  annual  harvests  ' 
had  been  disposed  of  at  much  earlier  periods  than  usual,  and  that  . 
with  many  there  was  hardly  a  sufficient  store  left  to  subsist  them-  ^ 
selves  and  their  families  to  the  next  harvest.     The  dealers  in  com 
were  said  to  have  lost  a  large  portion  of  the  capitals  by  their  trade, 
and  hastened  to  employ  what  had  been  preserved,  by  becoming  job- 
bers  in  the  funds  of  the  several  states  that  surrounded  them 
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The  mealmen  were  said  to  have  held  tbemselvei  bare  of  8look». 
from  the  expectation  of  a  still  greater  decline  in  price ^vhiiat  the 
bakers,  from  the  same  apprehension,  had  followed  their  example. 

Without  any  annual  surplus  quantity,  every  market  became  glutted 
from  needy  sellers,  and  that  glut  gave  rise  to  the  projects  wlucb  have 
been  already  noticed,  of  building  gigantic  warehouses  to  preserve 
the  corn. 

As  represented  to  me,  every  one  seemed  to  act  as  if  corn  waa  like 
rain,  descending  spontaneously  from  the  heavens,  and  requiring,  like 
it,  neither  the  expenditure  nor  labor  of  man ;  and  each  purchaser 
seemed  as  if  waiting  for  its  descent,  when  a  supply  might  be  obtained 
with  no  pecuniary  sacrifice. 

Since  my  return  to  England,  I  have  circulated  the  same,  queries*  as 
far  as  my  connexions  would  enable  me,  in  every  part  of  the  United 
Kinedom.  I  have  received  answers  to  them*  from  some  parts  .of 
England,  from  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Scotland,  and  from 
several  counties  in  Ireland.  I  had  joined  with  these  questions,  one 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  stock  of  corn  left  in  the  hands  of 
cultivators,  dealers,  and  mealmen,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
harvest  of  the  year  1827. 

By  some  of  the  communications,  which  are  copied  in  tlie  Appendix, 
No.  40,  it  will  appear  that,  except  in  Ireland,  where  the  trade  of  a 
meatman  differs  from  the  same  trade  in  England,  the  stocks  have 
been  much  lower  than  formerly,  and  the  trade  of  buying  corn  by 
dealers  contracted  within  a  very  narrow  compass,  if  not  become 
wholly  extinct.  It  will  appear  by  the  testimony  before  given,  thai 
in  autumn,  1827,  the  reserved  corn  was  reduced  to  a  very  minute 
quantity. 

As  far  as  my  inquiries  have  obtained  answers  at  home,  I  have  thus 
found  good  reason  to  form  the  conclusion,  that  the  same  influence  of 
opinion  which  has  prevailed  on  the  continent  has  produced  efiects 
equally  deleterious  on  our  own  agricultural  industry,  and  be^n  the 
means  of  plunging  many  active,  intelligent,  and  careful  farmers,  as 
well  as  too  many  landed  proprietors,  into  a  state  of  great  embarrass^  . 
ment  and  suffering'. 

From  the  more  rapid  spread  of  knowlege,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
more  easy  acquisition,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  errors  on  so 
important  a  subject  should  have  continued  so  long  as  from  1819  to 
nearly  the  present  time ;  but  it  should  be  recollected  that  the  organs 
of  all  parties  concurred  in  keeping  up  the  delusion.  Those  who  ap- 
plied to  the  Legislature,  in  1815,  for  what  they  called  procectiop; 
those  who  advocated  their  claims,  and  ultimately  enacted  them ;  and 
those  who  resisted  unsuccessfully  those  claims;  all  agreed  in  affirm* 
ing  that  our  country  and  the  continent  superabounded  in  corn, 
though  none  of  them  thought  of  instituting  any  inquiry  into  the  accu- 
racy of  the  statements  which  they  implicitly  adopted. 

The  extinction  of  speculation  in  corn,  and  the  small  stocks  kept 
by  the  farmen,  mealmen,  bakers,  distillers,  brewers,  corn-chandlers, 
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and  others,  may  be  Attributed  mAialyy  if  sot  §olelj»  lo  tbdi^kaggerkted 
representations  which  were  sedulously  propagated,  of  thft  vast  st^cki 
accumulated  on  the  continent  ready  to  l>e  poured  into  ihis  country 
like  a  deluge,  unless  the  law  opposed  the  remedy  of  prohibiuoa^.or  of 
restriction,  against  the  threatened  ruin. 

The  remedy  that  was  demanded  was  applied,  and  those  who^made 
the  demand,  and  were  indulged  with  the  remedy,  have  beea  since 
in voWed  in  greater  distress  than  before  their  request  was  complied 
with.  At  no  period  was  the  loss  of  agricultural  capital  so  great  as  in 
the  years  1822  and  1823,  when  the  restrictions  and  probibitioDS  o€ 
the  law  of  1815  Were  in  full  force,  and  had  not  been  infringed  by 
such  partial  infractions  of  it  as  were  deemed  necessary  in  1825, 1826/ 
and  1827. 

It  is  but  justice  to  allow  that  all  the  parties  who  were  engaged  id 
the  corn  controversy  of  1815,  were  equally  deficient  in  the  foresight^ 
which,  if  duly  exercised,  would  have  led  them  to  expect  the  annihila- 
tion of  all  speculative  trade  in  corn,  as  the  probable  consequence  of 
Ihe  measure  then  under  discussion.  With  all  that  characteristic 
acuteness  that  controversy  usually  produces,  none  was  exercised  to 
discover  the  fatal  consequences  of  that  extinction  to  the  growers  and 
dealers  in  corn,  and  to  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  which  foUowed  in 
its  train. 

The  immediate  eflTett  of  that  law  was  suspended  by  the  calamitous 
harvest  of  1816,  which  opened  the  ports  to  all  foreign  com,  withoat 
any  restriction  or  any  duty.  The  harvest  of  that  year  at  its  com- 
mencement promised  well ;  but  soon  a  constant  succession  of  westerly 
winds  bringing  heavy  showers  of  rain,  attended  with  much  dampness, 
and  great  heat,  destroyed  th^  hopes  of  the  husbandman^  impede^ 
the  securing  the  corn,  caused  hmch  of  it  to  sprout  before  it  was  cFen 
cut,  and  much  more  whilst  standing  in  sheaves  on  the  fields,  and  on 
the  whole  so  affected  the  produce  of  the  year,  as  to  make  it  alike 
deficient  in  quantity  and  in  nutritive  power.  The  western  clouds, 
which  brought  the  successive  showers,  seem  to  have  emptied  them-i 
selves  before  they  reached  the  eastof  Europe.  The  harvest  in  PoU^ 
and  in  Russia  was  abundant,  and  the  season  for  housing  it  favorable;: 
so  that  by  exercising'  great  parsimony,  and  by  having  a  reserve 'of 
the  former  year's  produce,  arising  from  the  exclusion  from  our 
markets,  those  countries  were  enabled  to  Export  a  very  large  quan* 
tity,  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  harvests  in  the  west  of  Europe  became 
known  to  them.  Thus  from  Riga,  which  had  exported  in  the  year 
1815  only  967  lasts  of  wheat,  was  shipped  in  the  two  succeeding 
years  11,383;  from  Dantzic,  which  in  1815  had  shipped  1479  lasts, 
was  in  the  next  two  years  exported  33,963  lasts.  That  which  had 
passed  from  Poland,  by  Thorn,  was  in  1815  only  36,793  (quarters; 
and  in  the  two  next  years  was,  in  1816,  172,724  quarters;  m  1817, 
258,307  quarters.  The  years  1816  and  1817  were  the  most  calami- 
tons  for  the  dealers  in  com,  the  mealmen,  and  the  bakers,  that  have 
ever  been  experienced.  Numerous  failures  took  place,  and  those  who 
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were  enabled  to  withstand  the  trial,  wertf  so  far  crippled  b^tfo  Ibises 
they  had  sustained,  as  to  be  incapable  of  keeping  up  their  stocks.to^ 
nearly  the  extent  they  had  before  usually  held.  Some  part  of  this 
snlTering  may  nndoubtediy  be  attributed  to  the  calamitous  harvest ; 
but  it  was  aggravated  and  augmented  by  the  state  of  the  law,  whiclr 
created  a  most  sadden  and  unprecedented  fluctuation  in  the  prices  of 
grain,  <Kit  especially  of  wheat.  Thus  wheat,  whieh  was  in  the  month 
of  June,  19^16,  at  the  price  of  73s.  7<f.  per  quarter,  rose  in  the  month 
of  December  to  104s.  2d.  per  quarter,  and  in  the  month  of  June, 
1617,  was  at  114s.  lid.,  fell  in  September  of  the  same  year  to 
74s.  Irf.  per  quarter.  * 

The  law  of  1815  had  closed  the  usual  channels.  By  being  pent 
up,  an  accumulation  of  corn  had  been  formed  beyond  calculation  ;f 
and  when  by  the  operation  of  the  season  on  the  law  the  barrier  was 
removed,  the  rush  of  the  mass  involved  many  of  the  dealers  in  ruin, 
and  all  in  distress. 

The  effect  of  this  damming  up  for  a  season,  strengthened  the  erro-' 
neous  opihion  of  the  extensive  productive  powers  of  the  corn  ex- 
porting countries.  The  small  regular  annual  excess  of  those  eo«ntrie9 
would  be  almost  unfelt  by  the  several  extensive  countries  whieh  are 
occasionally  deficient  in  their  home  growth;  but  when,  by  restrictions, 
that  excess  is  Compelled  to  remain  in  a  few  spots  till  a  great  mass  is 
collected,  and  a  sudden  occasion  liberates  it,  a  terror  is  spread  among^ 
the  sober  part, of  the  dealers  in  com,  a  panic  ensues,  and  most 
mischievous  consequences  follow,  ft  is  like  a  small  rivulet,  whose 
regular  course  might  be  made  conducive  to  the  fertility  of  the  fields 
near  it,  if  equably  distributed  over  them,  but  when,  by  being  dammed 
up,  it  is  collected  to  a  vast  body  of  water,  and  is  suddenly  dis- 
charged, it  carries  sweeping  destruction  to  all  that  it  encounters  in 
its  course. 

To  our  cultivators  this  course  is  excessively  pernicious.  The  dami 
can  only  be  opened  by  an  unpropitious  year,  by  a  season  qf  de^ 
fieiency,  when  the  growers  ought  to  be  paid  a  price  high  in  propor- 
tion to  that  deficiency ;  but  the  accumulation  of  years,  from  foreign 
countries,  rushin{g'  in  as  soon  as,  or  even  before,  their  crops  can  be 
brought  to  market,  creates  a  sudden  depreciation,  as  it  did  in  1817, 
nrhrich  inflicts  on  them  the  misery  of  a  low  price,  combined  with  a 
diminished  portion  of  produce.  As  the  coat  of  production  must 
depend  on  the  profuse  or  scanty  multiplication  of  the  seed,  and  as  the 
cultiva1ior% fairly  entitled  to  a  remuneration  for  his  capital  and  his 
labor,  it  is  certainly  contrary  to  the  rules  of  justice,  that  a  system  of 
law  should  be  ^o  constructed  as  to  prevent  him  from  obtaining 
equitable  profits.  This  is,  however,  now  done,  whenever  a^  very 
deficient  harvest,  such  as  shall  open  the  ports  to  the  mass  of  foreign 
corn,  accumulated  by  the  existing  prohibition,  shall  entitle  the 
hnsbandmai^  to  a  very  high  price,  to  indemnify  him  against  loss^  or 
at  least  to  lessen  the  inevitable  loss  which  such  harvests  always 
bring. 
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It  U  this  accumulation,  not  the  supply  which  would  regularly^ reach 
us,  were  no  prohibition  in  existence,  that  depresses  the  agrfcuHural 
interests — by  the  exaggerated  representations  of  its  amount,  when 
we  have  abundant  haryests,  and  by  the  too  rapid  influx,  whenever  the 
harvests  here  are  deficient. 

I  cannot  think,  that  in  the  years  1822  and  1823  wheat  would  hare 
sunk  so  low  as  3Ss.  per  quarter,  if  the  ports  had  been  opened  to 
foreign  grain,  and  the  surplus  of  continental  Europe  had  been  sent  to 
this  country,  ^ch  year  as  it  arose.  If  it  had  been  known  to  what 
extent  we  had  imported,  and  what  price  it  had. cost  to  raise  the  great 
mass  of  domestic  growth,  on  which  we  most  chiefly  depend ;  when  it 
had  fallen  below  that  price,  capital  would  have  been  invested  in  it 
with  reasonable  assurance,  that  at  no  distant  period  the  change  of 
seasons  would  render  it  a  beneficial  speculation.  If  such  capital  was 
not  to  be  found  among  the  usual  dealers  in  corn,  it  was  sufficiently 
plentiful  for  the  prospect  of  gain  to  have  attracted  it  from  other 
quarters.  Some  of  the  millions  which  have  been  squandered  in 
mining  speculations  beyond  the  Atlantic,  or  in  loans  to  ephemeral  or 
embryo  governments,  might  have  been  invested  in  corn,  and  a  small 
portion  of  those  sums  would  have  prevented  corn  from  falling  much 
below  a  remunerating  price  for  a  continued  series  of  several  years. 

If  each  corn-merchant,  mealman,  and  baker,  had  kept  beforehand 
a  reserve  stock,  greater  by  only  a  few  weeks'  consumption  than  he 
was  accustomed  to  provide  in  seasons  of  high  prices,  and  which  the 
lower  value  would  have  enabled  him  to  do  with  the  same  amount  of 
capital,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  years  here  referred  to  would  have 
witnessed  the  depressed  prices  to  which  wheat  then  fell. 

The  prevailing  opinions,  that  production  was  advancing  at  a  more 
rapid  pace  than  consumption,  and  that  henceforth  only  greater 
depreciation  was  to  be  looked  for, — opinions  thus  promulgated  by 
high  authority,  and  sanctioned  by  legislative  enactments,  forbade 
each  prudent  tradesman  to  hold  a  larger  stock  than  the  temporary 
calls  of  his  regular  trade  made  indispensable. 

Those  farmers,  too,  who  were  not  harassed  for  money,  tHio  in  past 
times,  when  prices  were  low,  would  have  withheld  then:  corn  from 
the  markets,  hastened  to  sell,  under  the  preveiling  impression,  and 
thus  the  wealthy  and  the  prudent  contributed  equaHy  with  the 
distressed  and  the  negligent  to  create  a  glut  which  was  univ^ersally 
disastrous. 

If  the  prevailing  opinion,  of  the  growth  of  com  exceeding  the 
consumption,  should  be  in  some  measure  changed,  and  tnoVe  accurate 
views  on  the  subject  entertained,  and  the  law,  which  was  founded  on 
diat  opinion,  should  continue  in  force;  if  bel6w  a  given  f^rice  ali 
foreign  com  is  to  be  prohibited,  and  beyond  that  price  to  be  adttoitted 
free  of  duty,  the  speculative  trade  in  grain  can  never  bed6toe  of 
suflicient  extent  to  adjust  the  price  equitably  between  the  ^^ibdiiber 
snad  the  consumer.  Every  man  will  be  apptehensite'Of  the  *p!iri6e 
passing  the  finrit  of  prohibition  before  he  cah  dispose  bf  his'itdbk. 
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and  thea  the  quantity,,  whether  pent  up  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter 
time»  would  reach  our  ports  in  a  mass,  and  dissipate  the  hopes  of 
gain  which  the  speculator  had  anticipated. 

The  present  state  of  the  corn-law  has  a  tendency  to  excite  internsd 
discontent,  and  affords  to  mischievous  people  easy  means  of  increas- 
ing it.  The  penning  up  of  wheat  in  countries  of  small  extent  soon 
creates  a  glut  in  such  countries,  although  the  quantity  really  accu- 
mulated there  may  be  very  minute,  and  such  as  if  distributed  here 
would  produce  no  sensible  decline  in  price. 

\  A  few  thousand  quarters  of  wheat,  for  instance,  in  Holsteio, 
Mecklenburg,  or  Denmark,  for  which  there  was  no  foreign  market, 
would  reduce  the  price  even  below  half  the  cost.  Needy  sellers 
must  take  what  is  offered,  and  reluctant  buyers  will  offer  a  very 
low  rate.  A  small  sale  fixes  a  price  in  such  cases,  and  it  is  circulated 
with  delight  by  the  designing  among  the  ignorant,  with  appeals  of 
affected  tenderness  towards  our  poor,  who  are  compelled  to  pay  so 
much  higher  a  price  for  the  common  necessaries  of  existence. 

Estimates  have  been  presentied  to  the  public,  founded  on  the  sup- 
position that  20,000,000/.  might  be  saved  to  the  public  annually  by 
the  importation  of  10,000,000  quarters  of  corn,  at  40«.  a  quarter  less 
than  our  English  price,  which  sum  has  been  represented  to  be 
extorted  from  the  pockets  of  the  cominunity,  to  gratify  the  luxury  of 
the  landed  proprietors  and  the  greedy  selfishness  of  the  farmers ; 
though  the  authors  of  such  estimates  must  have  known,  or  must 
have  been  wofully  ignorant  if  they  did  not  know,  that  the  demand  of 
one-twentieth  part  of  what  they  reckon  on  could  not  be  extracted 
from  the  whole  continent,  without  raising  the  price  there  as  high,  or 
even  higher,  than  the  average  price  in  England. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  such  representations  should  have  created 
jealousies  and  dissensions  between  the  agricultural  and  manufactu- 
ring interests.  It  is  rather  more  wonderful,  and  not  a  little  to  the 
credit  of  both  interests,  that  they  have  not  produced  a  still  greater 
effect.  It  must  be  the  obvious  duty  of  any  government  to  use  its 
best  endeavors  to  reroore  a  stumbling-block  which  may  stand  in  the 
way  of  internal  contentment  and  tranquillity. 

One  threatened  evil  of  great  magnitude  is  to  be  anticipated  from 
the  circumstances  in  which  we  have  been  placed  by  the  existing 
corn-law.  A  season  of  scarcity  m^y  be  looked  for  at  some,  perhaps 
no  very  distant,  period :  it  may  extend,  as  it  usually  has  done,  to 
the  countries  which  commonly  export  corn  hither.  In*  the  occur- 
rence of  such  seasons,  formerly,  there  was  always  a  reserve  stock  in 
store  distributed  amongst  dealers,  mealmen,  bakers,  and  in  small 
quantities  among  a  variety  of  other  traders.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
reckoi),  that  the  store  in  the  hands  of  the  three  great  trades,  taken 
one  with  the  other,  amounted  to  one  month  of  each  of  their  sale's. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  growers,  who,  from  their  more  prosperous 
circumstances,  formerly  held  a  larger  portion  of  their  growth  than 
they  have  lately  done,  there  must  have  been  constantly  food  for  three 
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moDths*  cqnsmnpUoQ  19  reserve  against  iinpropitipiM  htrrnsU.  At 
present,  when  the  speculative  trade  in  corn  is  nearly  ^tinot,  whei 
the  millers  and  bakers  have  on  hand  not  more  than  half  their  fonner 
quantity^  a.  harvest  slightly  deficient  coming  on  na  with  to  skoit  a 
reserve,  would  be  felt  with  great  severity. 

.  The  difference  of  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  vfiral  stock 
jof  the  speculators,  and  half  that  of  the  mealmen  ^xi^  bakers,  is  a 
<]^uaiitity  far  beyond  what  we  could  ever  draw  from  all  the  .-world  by 
the  attraction  of  the  highest  prices  that  were  ever  o&red,  apd  at  a 
time  when  much  corn  had  been  pent  op  by  the  operaUooof  the  laws 
of  England  and  France  in  the  continental  dep6u* 

At  the  present  time,  had  the  harvest  of  1827  required  ^it^  it  ii 
doubtful  if  ten  days*  consumption  of  wheat  could  have  been  drawo 
from  the  whole  continent^  even  at  100  per  cept  adTance  on  tbt 
prices  of  that  period. 

The  prospect  of  a  future  increase  of  the  prodi|ction  of  com  00  ths 
parts  of  the  continent  from  which  it  can  be  conveyed  to  this  country, 
IS  a  subject  worthy  of  some  examination.  I  hope  to  be  paudoned 
by  your  lordships,  if,  in  the  course  of  the  investigation,.  I  Booaid  be 
deemed  to  have  travelled  beyond  the  limits  of  the  instructions  coin« 
-paunioated  to  me,  by  introducing  or  a,lluding  to  circumstances  ao4 
jfacU»  which)  though  well  known,  did  not  all  present  tbemsdves 
dpring  imy  last  journey,  but  had  been  either  ascertained  before,  or 
have  been  collected  since  my  return. 

This  >  subject .  merits  the  more  attentive  examination,  from  ths 
fsoupse  which  the  discussions  relating  to  any  alteration  in  the  eom^ 
laws  have  assumed,  in  the  arguments  of  the  two  parties  who  Jaw 
been  most  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other* 
.  Those  who  have  been  most  strenuously  opposed  to  the  inirodvc'* 
tion  of  all  foreign  corn,  except  in  cases  ofextreme  urgency,  have 
assumed  as  the  foundaUon  of  their  rcMOoingSi  two  positioiif-*firsl» 
that  the  quantity  of  corn  produced  on  the  continent  very  far  exceeded 
the  consumption  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  second,  that  ihece  existed 
in  those  countries  an  almost  unlimited  power  of  extension,  wluch 
jwould  overwhelm  this  kingdom,  and  reduce  the  value  of  land^atidJli- 

Products  to  some  ruinous  but  undefined  extent.  From  this  view,  w« 
ave  seen  resolutions  laid  before  one  House  of  Parliament,  whidi 
were  founded  on  the  assumption  of  quantities  of  corm  boing;  intra* 
duced,  which  in  amount  at  least  are  highly  improbable,  and  which, 
il  possible^  can  only  be  so  when  a  scarcity,  approaching  to  $UBam^ 
vhaU  have  raised  the  price  so  high  as  to  extend  the  circle  froiD  whiA 
it  must  be  collected. 

Those  who  have  been  led  to  the  most  opposite  conclasioitar  the 
result  of  their  discussion,  who  have  contended  for  the  mo6t,nnlimiled 
importation  of  foreign  corn,  have  assumed  the  same  apif  iooa  as  the 
foundation  of  their  argument ;  they  have  then  deduoed  the  concfai* 
sion  that  such  a  quantity  of  foreign  ^prn  wouId.be  ipqporte4^,  if  their 
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fcbemes  were  to  be  adopted,  an  would*- by  lowering^  the  price,  be  a 
yearly  taring  to  the  DatioD  of  aa  mocb,  or  nearly  as  miich,  as  the 
.wkoie.  iaterest  oa  (he  faaded  debt  amoiHiUt  to. 

Wbao  the  facts  stated  by  one  opposiai: 'party  are  as  easily  appli- 
cable,  or  are  deemed  to  be  more  applicable,  to  the  resnlt  which  the 
other  witbes  to  arrive  at,  they  will  not  be  very  readily  denied,  or 
aeldom  be  examined  with  any  scrupulous  accuracy*  To  reason  from 
Abe  coaoessiona  of  an  opponent  is  considered  fair  hi  the  dialectic  art; 
lutul  is  a  more  easy  labor  to  the  initiated,  than  the  slow  business  of 
examining  the  evidence  on  which  the  facts  are  grounded. 
■  The  facts  assumed  by  one  party,  acquiesced  in  by  the  other,  and 
prcMDulgated  and  reasoned  on  by  both,  have  passed  current,  with 
little  examination,  from^  one  description  of  persons  to  another,  till, 
with  few  exceptions,  tliey  seem  to  have  obtained  too  implicit  credence 
from  our  legislators  themselves. 

The  6r6t  of  these  assumptions,  "  that  the  quantity  of  corn  pro- 
duced on  the  continent  very  far  exceeds  the  consumption  of  its  inha« 
bitanti,'^  is  discussed  in  another  part  of  this  Report ;  and  the  exami- 
nation of  the  second  opinion,  "  that  there  exists  in  those  countries  an 
almost  unlimited  power  of  extension ;"  shall  be  now  entered  on,  with 
the  unmii^  and  sole  desire  to  ascertain  the  truth  with  as  much 
accuracy  as  the  nature  of  a  future  and  contingent  prospect  will 
admiL 

la  two  of  the  districts  which!  have  recently  visited,  I  have  been 
induced  to  think  that,  from  their  soil,  their  mode  of  cultivation,  and 
ibeic  vicinity,  to  the  sea,  Mecklenburg  and  Holstetn  can  raise  corn, 
but  especially  wheat,  and  convey  it  to  this  country  at  a  less  cost  to 
ibeaseives  than  it  oan  be  rendered  by  the  cultivators  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe.  Their  power  is,  however,  chiefly  derived  from  the 
jrery  nanrow  extent  of  the  land  which  is  appropriated  to  the  growth 
of  wheat.  On  most  of  the  best  cultivated  farms,  that  portion  on 
which  wheat  is  grows  seldom  exceeds  one  part  in  eleven ;  and  on 
those  conducted  with  the  smaller  capitals,  and  consequently  on  a 
lower  scale  of  husbandry,  the  whole  wheat  land  does  not  amount  to 
one-thiitieth  part  of  that  which  is  under  the  plough.  In  anv  attempt 
to  enlarge  the  extent  of  wheat  land,  they  mast  make  a  change  in 
Ibeir  system.  They  must  appropriate  a  greater  proportion  to  corn 
and  to  fallow,  and  thereby  dimmish  their  stock  of  cattle  and  their 
eottsaquent  supply  of  dnng,  or  th^  must  expend  the  strength  of  an 
increased  number  of  horses  oa  land,  which  without  dung  and  (as  they 
isho  are  the  best  pdges  think)  without  fallow,  will  not  yield  an  in* 
crease  beyond  the  cost  of  the  seed  and  the  labor.  Any  great  addi«- 
tional  extent  of  wheat,  therefore,  would  cause  a  great  advance  in  the 
cost  of  their,  whole  annual  growth  of  that  grain. 

If  the  saose  portion  of  manure  (about  twelve  loads  to  our  acre)  were 
applied  lo  a  larger  extent  of  land,  the  additional  quantity  of  wheat 
whiok  such  eateot  would  produce  would  not  cover  the  increased 
cost  of  labor  wad  seed^  and  the  efect  of  it  would  be  felt  m  the 
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diminished  produce  of  eicli  succeedtoe  crop  in  the  rotation*  Evftiy 
practical  fanner  is  so  well  acquainted  with  this  part  of  the.  tubjiect* 
that  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  introduce  it  to  your  lordships'  notice. 
In  a  new  country,  like  Canada,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  Australia, 
the  more  land  is  ploughed  and  sowed,  the  greater  will  he  tbe 
produce ;  hut  the  case  is  far  otherwise  in  old  and  densely  peopMl 
countries  like  Europe.  Even  in  those  countries,  however  fertile  tkm 
soil  may  be  originally,  its  nutritive  qualities  are  very  soon  extracted 
by  excessive  cropping  with  corn,  and  demand  a  renewal  of  the 
fertility  by  artificial  and  extraneous  means. 

The  chief  revenue,  and  the  only  profit  drawn  from  estates  in  Hol- 
stein  and  Mecklenburg,  of  late  years,  have  been  from  the  tales  of 
butter,  cheese,  and  salted  meat,  m  the  first  country ;  and  from  the 
same  sources,  with  the  addition  of  that  derived  from  the  fleeces  of 
their  sheep,  in  the  second.  Such  produce  is  easier  and  cheaper  to 
store,  costs  less  according  to  its  value  in  money  to  remove  to  distant 
markets,  and  is  less  subject  to  fluctuation  in  price  than  the  several  kinds 
of  grain.  If,  then,  in  each  rotation  of  the  ploughed  land,  theportioB 
left  in  pasture  were  to  be  curtailed  of  one  year,  and  a  proportionate 
number  of  cows  and  sheep  were,  as  they  must  be,  also  curtailed, 
the  cultivator  would  be  guilty  of  the  folly  of  giving  up  a  certain 
gain,  for  the  sake  of  a  possible  and  even  probable  loss. 

Although  in  the  countries  under  consideration,  the  greater  part  oi 
the  land  is  cultivated  on  account  of  the  proprietors,  and  the  most 
productive  under  their  own  immediate  inspection,  yet  considerable 
estates  are  let  to  farmers,  with  sufficient  capital  to  work  them,  and 
in  small  allotments,  called  bauer  hofs,  to  lesser  tenants.  The  leases 
are  granted  for  one,  two,  or  four  rotations  of  crops,  or  for  seven, 
fourteen,  or  twenty-eight  years,  or  when  the  rotation  is  difierent,*  for 
corresponding  terms.  •  The  tenants  are  strictly  bound  to  a  prescribed 
mode  of  cultivation,  and  to  consume  all  the  hay  and  straw  on  the 
land.  It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  expect  that  with  this  class  of  has^ 
bandmen  any  such  increased  quantity  of  corn,  and  especiaUy  of 
wheat,  as  could  affect  foreign  markets,  will  be  raised.  No  landlord 
would  intrust  his  land  in  the  power  of  a  tenant  who  showed  a-dis- 
position  to  deviate  very  widely  from  the  long-established  practices  of 
the  district,  unless  that  tendency  was  to  grow  less  instead  of  more 
corn  in  each  rotation. 

As  the  proprietors  in  general  understand  cultivation  quite  as  well 
as  their  tenants,  they  can  and  do  enforce  the  observance  of  the  re^ 
strictive  covenants  in  their  leases,  and  watch  for  any  infracttoo  of 
them  with  sedulous  attention. 

The  land  cultivated  by  the  proprietors  themselves  may  cert%inly 
be  brought  to  a  different,  and  perhaps  a  more  productive  course  of 
husbandry.  I  should  doubt,  however,  if  it  would  be  ultimntsly  more 
advantageous  to  them  than  the  systenl  they  at  present  adopt.  The 
gross  produce  might  be  more,  and^  yet  the  net  produce  be  less.  JU 
might  bring  a  greater  amount  of  revenue  in  sales,  but  a^kss  in  dear 
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gllftii  It  iN^ld-  f^uft^  a  greater  dutlay  to  commence  the  alt^ratioii^ 
d»d  tfrveVy  lfe#  of  the  propri6t<jr«  havfe  roach  other  capital  than  th^ 
tend- 'they  «eettp5,  and  the  stock  on  it,  they  must,  to  change  their 

aM^tn^,  M^  money  by  mortgage,  or  other  means,  wbtch  can  seldom 
\  r^ft^rf^d'to'Withotit  considerable  sacrifice.  Those  proprietors  who 
hr^^  ttiote'^a^  circumstances,  are  in  general  averse  to  any  such 
fllkBgea  ad  ai^  attended  with  Hsk,  and  contend  too  earnestly  for  th6 
liti^kyr  estcetlence  of  their  plans  to  be  disposed  to  change  them 
^  any  very  different.  Such  persons  apply  their  skill  and  capital 
chiefly  to  the  improvement  of  the  races  of  tneir  live  stock,  and  to  {h6 
abctinmlMion  of  the  largest  possible  quantity  of  maonr^. 
t'  One  example  of  introducing  foreign  farming  in  the  countries  uhdef 
ediisMeratiott^  has  had  the  effect  of  deterging  others  from  adopting 
It,  and  made  them  more  than  ever  satisfied  with  their  own* 

A  nobleman.  Baron  S ,  who  possessed  a  considerable  estate. 

wa«  anxious  to  improve  it*  He  was  a  man  of  reading,  reflection,  and 
enterprise.  Having  heard  and  read  much  of  the  excellent  farming  in 
Scoiiand,  and  jndging  from  the  similarity  of  climate  of  its  adaption 
to  his  own  property,  he  resolved  on  an  experiment  to  introduce  it. 
He  passed  some  time  in  the  Lothians  and  other  parts  of  Scotland, 
atttentirely  stadied  all  the  economical  and  practic^al  habits  of  that 
coantry,  and  began  to  practise  them  on  his  own  Estate.  By  the 
iiiteriifiite  growth  of  green  crops  and  com  crops  after  t;oiiimenclng  with 
a  year'a  clean  fallow,  he  calculated  that  he  should  be  &b?e  to  maintain 
a  greater  atock  of  cattle,  and  yet  grow  a  greater  Quantity  of  corn. 
'  Whilst'  the  land  was  nnder  the  f^How,  and  before  the  green  crops 
tra^e  sufflctent  to  suppoit  his  stock,  h^  was  under  the  necessity  6t 
boding  a  larg«  quantity  of  hfty  ftt  a  high  price  to  maintain  them,  afi 
iratl  in  the  summer  as  through  a  long  northern  winter.  The  ntiti 
itanmer^' <a»  ii^more  trsnal  on  the  continent  than  in  this  island,  Watf 
<lrf ;  and  the  turnips,  on  wiiicb  great  reliance  tvas  placed,  nearly 
MiMd,  and  agafn  hay  was  to  be  bought.  Clover,  whidi  wad  looked 
d^  for  snrnmet' food,  was  uncertain  in  ptoduce;  And  when  a  wet 
diMdtf  Wi«  most  f«rorttbl«  to  its  early  grbwth,  the  crops  of  corn  in 
trbiftb  it  tra^  ^OwVi  ^itttt  s6  laid  ad  to  destroy  the  plantd,  and  disap-^ 
d^iat^tha  hoj^s  of  the  produee  of  the  next  y(>ar.  The  climate  ^a« 
wmd  l#  be  too  cdM  for  iHnter  tares,  and  summer  tares  yielded  but 
a  vcfy  small  quantity  of  green  food.  ExperinieiAta  #ere  made  by 
8iMlng^f>^tiiy  auAnu^r  tares,  and  oafs,  together  weekly,  in  patches  of 
fttoutlhree  acres  each,  which  extent  was  estimated  to  produce  aa 
tMdH  ^M^i^ncA.W  e«eh  week,  ad,  when  cnt,  wo(Ad  Subsist  100 
eows ;  bat  in  some  weeks  the  green  food  Was  insufBdetlt,  in  others, 
iPdltfi  41  tetany  ftHIed,  and  theh  hay  must  be  pur^hclsed  at  What^et 

•i^ochtWti^irtverMie^cpitoted  diaappointmcnfs  followed  for  several 
^ytjAla,  tiM  bo  M«»ine  wearied  ont  with  continued  caTId  for  more 
cl4[>ital,'Whtth  bo  determined  to  let  his  hind  «nd6r  the  custoiintarjr 
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covenants,  and  to  address*  his  attention  to  other  «ubjeGta.  Dqpog^ 
the  course  of  his  cultivation,  the  gross  produce  of  the  land  bad  been 
considerably  augmented ;  but  the  additional  cost  of  that  iocreaie 
had  far  exceeded  its  ultimate  value. 

Another  circumstance  which  must  tend  to  check  any  very  gveait 
ejctension  of  the  growth. of  the  Cereales,  is  the  greater  uncertaiatyof 
tiieir  produce  than  that  of  pasture  land,  chiefly  owing  to  the  sefoii^ 
and  vicissitudes  of  the  climate. 

1  was  informed  bj  a  very  intelligent  friend,  who  has  kept  aa  ac^S" 
rate  register  of  the  state  of  his  crops  for  many  years,  and  whQ  give 
me  a  written  memorandum,  after  much  and  interesting  c6Bver8atio% 
on  this  particular  branch  of  the  general  subject  of  his  s^icultur^ 
experience.  Wheat,  he  states,  produced  18  bushels  an  acre  oA  thf 
average :  out  of  38  crops,  six  had  been  nearly  destroyed  by  frost  and 
wet  cold ;  five  by  mildew,,  by  a  bad  flowering  season,  or  by  bad 
harvest  weather ;  six  were  very  fine  crops,  eight  good  crops,  nine 
middling  crops,  and  four  very  poor  crops. 

The  best  field  in  the  best  year  yielded  49  bushels  to  theaere;  the 
worst  field  in  the  worst  year,  10|  bushels  to  the  acre.  Oats,  be 
says,  in  15  crops,  seven  were  good,  two  most  excellent,  i  three 
middlbg,  three  very  bad ;  when  sown  with  three  bushels  an  acre, 
they  yielded  on  the  average  of  the  years  15  bushels ;  when  sowed 
with  six  bushels,  26.  The  best  field  in  the  best  year  gave  70 
bushels  per  acre  from  six  bushels  of  seed ;  and  the  worst  in  the 
worst  year,  18  bushels  from  the  same  quantity. 

The  gentleman  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  foregoing  lUite- 
ment,  B^ron  Voght,  of  Flotbech,  in  Holstein,  to  whom  1  ove  the 
acquaintance  of  several  of  the  most  intelligent,  hospitable,  and  esti* 
mable  men  in  this  country,  is  as  well  known  in  his  own  peig^rhood 
for  practical  skill,  displayed  on  that  portion  of  his  estate  wbicb  hf 
cultivates  himself,  as  he  is  at  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Hamburgb»  ^or  ib^ 
enlightened  and  philanthropical  plans  he  has  introduced  into,iho9^ 
cities,  for  the  management  of  the  poor  and  of  the  prisons* 

In  answer  to  my  questioning  him,  if  the  production  of  corn  could  1$ 
considerably  increased  by  higher  prices,  he  replied,  "  In  my  ppwiw 
it  cannot ;  because  the  necessary  food  prevents  the  breaking  np  ^7 
of  the  five  parts  devoted  to  pasture  ground^  becanse  the  farmers.  <:w) 
by  no  possible  means  increase  the  dung,  nor  procure  artificial  duQgy 
which,  if  they  could  get  it,  would  bring  a  loss  with  wheat  at  28i» 
per  quarter  here. 

''The  introduction  of  marling,  which  comnoenced  about  30  yeaiv 
ago,  has  increased  the  produce  of  corn;  but  until  aoQtber  locb 
improvement  can  be  discovered,  or  until  those  properties  of  .W^jj 
acres  are  divided  into  farms  of  from  200  to  400  acres,  ana  «1|M 
feeding  or  soiling  introduced,  and  five  times  as  mocb  capital  ^ 
pbyed  on  land  as  at  the  present  time,  no  considerable  angif^P^'^ 
ofproduce  can  be  expected."  ' 
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The  same  opiDion,  but  more  strongly,  is  esfpressed  in  tbe  tery 
ieteredtiirg  leiter  of  Mr.  Jverson,  of  Schwensbye. — See  Appendix, 
No.  20. 

I  have  detailed  more  at  length  the  views  1  have  taken  of  the  pro- 
bability of  augmented  produce  in  Mecklenburg  and  Holstein  than  I 
shbakl  have  otherwise  done,  because  those  provinces  are  advanced  in 
husbandry  several  stages  before  any  other  large  proportions  of  the 
east  of  Europe  that  I  have  visited.  A  kind  of  convertible  husbandry, 
tSie  best,  Imust  presume,  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate,  has  been 
introduced.  The  whole  is  enclosed,  and  divided  into  fields,  of  sizes 
appropriate  to  the  extent  of  the  farms,  and  thus  present  the  most 
English  face  of  any  country  I  know.  Very  few  vestiges  of  the 
feudal  system  remain.  The  land  may  be  purchased  by  any  person, 
whether  noble,  citizen,  or  peasant.  It  has  on  its  coasts  the  most 
convenient  ports  for  shipping  its  produce;  and  if,  with  all  the^e 
circumstances  in  favor  of  the  presumption  that  its  produce  of  export- 
able corn  will  increase,  the  best  judges  think  the  reverse,  we  mnst 
either  yield  to  their  opinion,  or  seek  to  destroy  the  foundation 
which  they  have  stated,  as  the  ground  on  which  that  opinion  Is 
grounded. 

The  far  greater  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe  is  cultivated  on  a 
widdy  different  plan. 

The  gre.ater  part  of  France,  a  still  much  greater  portion  of  Ger- 
many, and  nearly  the  whole  of  Prussia,  Austria,  Poland,  and  Russia, 
present  a  wretched  uniformity  of  system.  It  is  called  the  three 
rourse  husbandry,  consisting  of — 1st,  One  year's  clean  fallow;  2nd, 
Winter  corn,  chiefly  rye,  with  a  proportion  of  wheat  commensurate  to 
the  manure  that  can  be  applied ;  3rd,  Summer  corn,  or  barley  and 
oats.  There  sire  occasional  and  small  deviations  from'this  system. 
In  some  few  cases  potatoes,  in  others  peas,  are  grown  in  the  fallow 
year ;  but  they  are  only  minute  exceptions  to  the  generally  established 
system,  ft  is  not  surprising  that  under  such  a  system  the  produce 
should  not  be  much  more  than  four  times  the  quantity  of  seed,  at 
whfch  rate  it  is  calculated,  as  appears  to  me  rightly,  by  Baron 
Alexander  Humboldt. 

.  The  constant  cropping  with  such  exhausting  a  substance  as  corn 
ttrost,  in  time,  deteriorate  the  best  soils  we  are  acquainted  with.  The 
process  of  exhaustion  may  go  on  more  or  less  rapid,  according  as 
the  soil  is  mdre  or  less  fertile,  or  according  to  the  proportion  of  those 
component  particles  which  are  adapted  to  imbibe  the  greatest  por- 
tion -of  oxygen,  in  the  process  of  fallowing;  but  a  gradual,  at 
however  slow  a  pace,  progress  mnst  be  making  from  bad  to  worse. 

The  fields  are  almost  universally  unenclosed,  and  exposed  to  the 
tm>9t  injurious  effects  of  a  <;hangeable  and  an  intemperate  climate. 
The  ancient  fetidal  system  of  tenure  is  still  continued,  modified  in- 
deed «nd  tofteflcd,  in  some  few  parts,  but  not  to  a  degree  or  mr 
extent  that  deserves  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  view  now  under 
consideration  of  the  countries  as  a  whole.    The  peasants,  for  the 
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most  party  are  adstricti  gleba;  and  where,  by  recent  lawt,  fJmx 
condition  has  beea  changed,  the  practical  effect  has  yet  hardly  had 
time  to  exhibit  any  observable  improvement  in  their  state.  Labori 
whether  of  men  or  of  cattle,  is  exchanged  for  the  occupancy  of  land; 
and  hence  the  labor  is  performed  in  the  most  negligent  and  imper- 
fect manner,  that  vigilance  of  an  overseer,  who  cannot  be  every 
where  present,  will  allow. 

The  lords  of  the  soil,  besides  their  demesnes,  have  the  right  of 
pasturage  on  the  fields  of  their  tenants  from  harvest  to  the  oezt 
seed  time;  hence  none  of  those  intervenbg  crops  which  tend  to 
enrich  the  soil  can  be  cultivated,  without  infringing  on  their  rights. 

Among  the  cultivators  of  the  land,  little  or  no  accnmulation  of 
capital  has  been  formed;  from  the  lord  to  the  lowest  grade  of  the 
peasantry,  all  are  alike  destitute  of  disposable  funds.  The  lords  are 
only  rich  in  land,  and  sufficiently  at  their  ease,  if  that  land  be 
unincumbered  with  mortgages  or  annuities.  The  peasants,  whethec 
owners  of  the  live  stock  and  of  the  implements^  or  having  the 
use  of  them  with  the  land  from  its  owners,  are  content  to  li?e  on, 
from  year  to  year,  eating  their  own  produce,  growing  their  ovd 
wool  and  flax,  and  converting  them  into  garments.  They  are 
quite  satisfied,  if  they  can  dispose  of  as  much  surplus  produce  as 
will  pay  the  small  share  of  money-rent  which  becomes  due  to  their 
lord. 

Where  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  amountiogiD 
some  cases  to  nine  out  of  ten,  and  in  others  to  four  out  of  five,  of 
the  whole  population,  are  producers  of  agricultural  commoditiei»  the 
prices  in  money  to  be  drawn  from  the  small  number  of  thepurchaaeis 
of  such  commodities  must  necessarily  be  too  trifling  to  admit  of  much 
accumulation  of  capital. 

The  picture  here  given  is  by  no  means  exaggerated,  but  will 
rather  appear  in  colors  too  cheerful  to  those  who  have  dwelt  the 
longest  on  that  part  which  comprehends  the  north  and  east  of 
Germany,  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  the  empire  of  Russia. 

The  present  purpose  is,  however,  to  consider  the  probability  of 
such  an  improvement  as  may  make  the  countries  in  questioDDot 
only  sufficiently  productive  to  afibrd  abundance  to  its  inhabitants, 
but  to  brbg  to  the  general  markets  of  richer  and  more  advanced 
countries  such  a  (quantity  as  can  in  any  degree  affect  their  prices. 

It  is  hard  to  point  out  which  should  be  the  first  step  towards  such 
an  improvement  as  is  here  contemplated.  Should  it  be  by  ameadisg 
the  soil,  or  by  raising  the  condition  of  the  cultivators  ?  If  it  be  assuned, 
that  the  firf  t  of  these  should  be  earliest  undertaken,  we  may  con-* 
sider  the  obstacles  that  presen^t  themselves  to  oppose  it.  The  land 
must  be,  fifst  divided  ijato  jqst  allotments.  The  snares  of  the  k)rd8r 
and  of  the  subjects  or  copyholders,  must  be  adjusted  according  to 
some  scale  of  the  relative  value  of  their  respective  rights.  The 
a,<\ju$tment  of  such  a  s^ale  over  a  whok  country,  peopled  by  a  race 
i^ith  no  perfect  view  of  the  object  for  which  it  is  undertaken,  filM 
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with  jealoua  apprehensions  of  the  infringement  of  their  little  property, 
and  alive  to  every  symptom  which  threatens  its  diminution,  must 
create  alarms,  and  such  derangements  of  their  internal  tranquillity 
as  no  government  wonld  voluntarily  encounter. 

That  something  like  this  was  done  in  Prussia,  is  not  sufficient  to 
induce  other  governments  to  undertake  it.  At  the  period  when  the 
change  took  place  there,  the  people  of  all  ranks  were  more  alarmed 
with  a  dread  of  the  continuance  of  the  foreign  tyranny  under  which 
they  groaned,  than  by  apprehension  from  any  measures  emanating 
from  their  own  paternal  government.  The  greater  fear  completely 
swallowed  up  the  less,  and  as  a  means  of  annoyance  to  their  oppres- 
sors, it  was  an  effective  direction  communicated  to  that  fear.  As  a 
measure  of  selfndefence  it  was  adopted,  and  in  that  view  was  suc- 
cessful; but  it  cannot  be  stated  without  regret,  that  though  20 
years  have  passed  since  the  change  was  promulgated,  the  improve- 
ment  has  not  been  so  strongly  marked,  as  to  allure  any  other  of 
the  great  ruling  powers  of  the  continent  to  pursue  with  haste  the 
same  energetic  steps. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  immediate  subject  of  our  inquiry,  let  us 
suppose  the  popular  reluctance  to  be  overcome,  the  lords  to  have 
added  to  their  demesne  lands  that  share  of  what  was  granted  to 
their  tenants,  to  which  they  would  be  fairly  entitled  for  their  feudal 
services  in  lieu  of  rent,  and  for  the  right  of  pasture  and  their  other 
prerogatives.  Let  it  further  be  supposed,  that  each  small  subject,  or 
tenant  or  copyholder  (for  we  have  no  one  word  in  our  language 
exactly  synonjrmous  with  nnterthaner),  from  a  small  tenant  to  be- 
come a  smaller  freeholder,  with  land  lying  compact  but  unenclosed. 
Without  money,  in  many  cases  without  cattle  or  implements,  of 
what  use  can  the  land  be  to  him  ?  Until  it  is  enclosed,  a  convertible 
system  of  husbandry  cannot  be  adopted;  for  the  cattle  on  his 
neighbors'  lands  could  not  be  kept  from  feeding  on  his  crops  in  the 
earqr  stages  of  their  grov^h.  If  he  has  no  money  to  enclose  his 
land,  and  none  to  purchase  stock,  he  must  of  necessity  dispose  of 
tt,  as  the  only  means  of  even  a  temporary  subsistence ;  and  when 
t^e  trifle  he  could  get  for  it,  and  in  such  circumstances  it  must 
necessarily  be  but  a  trifle,  was  expended,  he  must  look  out  for  day 
tabor  in  a  state  of  the  country  where  no  capital  would  be  found  to 
^ve  employment  to  laborers.  He  must  become  a  pauper  in  a 
ciountry  where  no  provision  for  the  poor  is  known,  except  for  such  as 
are  too  old,  or  too  much  diseased  to  work. 

'  The  augmentation  of  the  numbers  of  those  who  have  no  other  pro- 
perty but  the  labor  of  their  hands,  however  inseparable  it  may  be 
^om  an  advanced  condition  of  society,  where  there  is  no  sufficient 
dapital  to  furnish  them  with  employment,  is  a  most  tremendous  evil' 
in  the  state  of  society,  in  which  no  such  sufficient  capital  has  been 
l^evioosly  collected. 

-  If  the  lands  were  sold,  its  purchasers  would  not  be  found  among 
those  who  were,  like  the  settlers,  already  cultivators.  The  small 
property  they  possessed  would  all  be  too  imperiously  demanded  for 
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their  own  cultivation,  to  have  any  to  spare  for  ioTeatmeiit  in  Uad. 
The  purchasers  must  then  of  necessity  be  the  capitalists  of  the  cook 
metcial  towns,  thinly  scattered,  and  often  very  distant  Arom  the  es- 
tates. The  land  must  be  let  to  tenants,  who  would  have  less  iflte^ 
rest  ih  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  soil  than  iU  former  euU 
tivalors;  and  it  seems  highly  probable,  that,  in  such  hands,  evien'  the 
^ross  produce  would  become  less  than  at  present,  whilst  the  net  pro^^ 
duee  would  be  still  more  diminished.  .        . 

The  residences  of  the  peasants  are  generally  near  toother,  in 
villages  so  distant  from  the  extremities  of  the  parish,  as  to  mike 
those  extremities  very  expensive  to  cultivate.  The  bams  and  othfer 
buildings  are  near  them ;  these  are  on  a  scale,  regulated-  by  the 
natiire  of  the  climate,  much  more  expensive  to  construct  than  is 
found  to  be  necessary  in  our  more  equable  country.  At  present  the 
lands,  divided  to  each  occupier  in  scattered  fragments  over  the 
whole  common  fields,  receive  crops  according  to  their  vicinity  to  the 
village,  atad  that  part  appropriated  to  wheat,  and  which  is  maonred, 
is  generally  near  to  it.  If  those  lands  were  parcelled  out  in  separate 
farms,  some  allotroents  must  be  at  a  great  distance  from  the  village. 
The  shares  in  such  situations  might  be,  and  in  justice  should  be^ 
comparatively  larger.  The  expense  of  carrying  manure,  and  of 
bringing  the  produce  to  them,  would  make  the  houses  and  erectioot 
in  the  villages  nuisances  and  incumbrances  on  the  land,  rather  than 
beneficial  property.  They  must  be  destroyed,  and  new  buildings 
constructed,  before  much  of  the  land  could  be  beneficially  cultivate* 
The  cost  of  the  buildings  on  good  estates,  in  the  parts  of  the  coo« 
tinent  we  are  considering,  is  generally  estimated  to  be  one-third  the 
value  of  the  whole  property,  or  one-half  the  value  of  the  mere  soii* 
The  taking  down  old  buildmgs,  and  removing  the  materiids  ts  d'a^ 
tSnt  spots,  and  there  constructing  new,  would  bear  the  same,  or  vwy 
nearly  the  same  proportion.  To  this  expenditure  must  be  added«  tlie 
cost  of  ienclosing  and  putting  up  gates,  and  of  makings  bynpoads  |» 
the  several  allotments.  These  expenses  would  probably  amount  t» 
half  as  much  as  that  of  the  houses,  barns,  stables,  cow-stalls,  sheep- 
houses,  and  cart-lodges.  Thus  an  expenditure  of  three-fourths*  ^ 
value  6f  the  land  must  be  provided  for,  before  any  part  of  the  f  ps- 
cess  of  what  is  properly  called  cultivation  can  commence.  Besides 
this,  beneficial  husbandry  would  require  additional  live  stock,  to  ooa* 
snme  such  part  of  the  future  produce  as,  to  induce  good  crops,  would 
require  to  be  converted  into  dung. 

In  th^  countries  under  review,  the  little  surplus  capital  that  has 
been  accumulated  belongs  either  to  public  or  charitable  tnstttuttoiis, 
sitch  as  corporate  bodies,  churches,  hospitals,  and  schools,  or  to 
^dows  and  orphan  families,  who  subsist  on  the  interest  derived 
fifom  them.  The  wants  of  the  several  governments  on  the  continent, 
created  by  the  eventual  and  distressing  period  of  long  and  expensive 
^ars,  are  found  quite  sufficient  to  absorb  the  whole  €^  such  capitals, 
and  leave  no  part  of  great  extent  disposable  forfortilising  the  soiL 

The  monied  men  in  thie  commercial  cities  who  hare'  acqiared 
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tvoalth  by  operalions  on  the  exdiangei,  and  by  negotiating  loaiur» 
tbongb^  to  their  subsequent  regret,  they  have  occasionally  lent  large 
sum»  <m  mortgages,  are  more  feelingly  alive  to  every  symptom  that 
even  distantly  threatens  hostilities,  than  those  who  have  been  per» 
sonally  partakers  of  their  actual  infliction^,  and  know  too  well  the 
difference  between  the  interest  produced  by  land  and  by  funds,  not  to 
be  wttty  in  their  modes  of  investment,  and  especially  not  to  place 
capital  in  circumstances  which  shall  make  the  removed  of  it  to  coun* 
tries  of  greater  security  an  affair  of  delay  or  difficulty. 
;  If  a  view  be  taken  of  our  own  country,  and  directed  back  two 
centuries,  when  our  condition  in  some  respects  resembled  that  of 
the  existing  state  of  the  greater  part  of  the  continent,  we  shall  ob- 
serve how  very  slow  was  the  prc^ess  made  in  the  improvement  of 
the  soil,  even  during  that  long  period  of  internal  tranquillity  which, 
fills  up  the  interval  from  the  accession  of  the  Tudors  to  the  civil  wars 
in .  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

The  pillage  of  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  changed  the  holders  of  the 
lands,  but  seems  neither  to  have  improved  nor  deteriorated  the  mode 
of  cultivation,  or  to  have  affected  its  productiveness  in  any  observa* 
ble  degree. 

In  the  period  that  has  followed  since  the  Revolution,  when  greater 
security  was  given  to  property  as  well  as  to  freedom,  though  the 
progress  of  improvement  has  been  gradual,  its  pace  has  been  far  from 
rapid,  and  much  remains  yet  to  be  done  before  the  whole  land  of 
this  island  will  have  attained  half  of  the  fertility  of  which  it  is  sus- 
ceptible. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  imagine  that  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment in  the  eastern  division  of  Europe  should  be  accelerated  beyond 
the  pace  at  which  we  have  travelled.  There  are  obvious  circum- 
stances  in  their  condition  that  would  rather  favor  the  expectation  of 
a  more  slow  than  of  a  more  rapid  progress.  Without,  however,  enter- 
ing into  Uiat  topic,  we  may  venture  to  anticipate,  that  if  their  present 
unexampled  rate  of  increase  in  population  should  continue,  and  if 
wiUi  it  the  indulgence  in  more  generous  kinds  of  sustenance  be  ex<« 
tended,  when  they  shall  have  arrived  at  our  present  condition,  they 
will  have  no  more  surplus  raw  produce  to  dispose  of  than  we  have 
at  the  present  tin^e. 

Jlnother  description  of  country  must  not  be  totally  overlooked  in 
thi9  review  of  the  probability  of  a  future  great  increase  of  surplus 
corn. 

.  Though  not  a  large,  a  very  productive  part  of  Europe  is  in  a  staie 
of  higk  fertility^ — such. as  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands presents.  Such  tands,  whether  originally  fertile,  or  brought 
itHo  their  actuad  state  of  fertility  from  the  most  sterile  condition,  by 
persevering^  labor  through  a  succession  of  ages,  are  for  the  most  part 
now.  cultivated  by  the  manual  industry  of  the  people  who  inhabit 
th«n.  .These  have  increased,  and  are  still  increasing  with  great 
Tepidity ;  so  that  productive  as  their  fields  are  when  sown  with  com, 
they  do  not  yield  qnite  sufficient  grain  for  the  consumption  of  the  po- 
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pulali^n*  Wbat«yes  excess  of  produce  if  yielded  ^oee  aoi  -pmmk 
Itself  in  Uie  (bro^  of  corn ;  fait  aaemnes  e  shape  more  oompfpdie<e» 
aod  on  ^^oimt  of  the  proportion  which  iu  bulk  bean  to  its  vala% 
far  better  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  foreign  coosumptioii.  Tkoagli 
th/^  whole  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  exports  much  gnua,  it  is 
merely  a  transit  trade  of  speculation,  iu  the  course  of  which  more  is 
imported  than  exported.  The  produce  of  that  rich  country ,  as  hr 
as  regards  food,  creates  a  surplus  in  the  shape  of  butter,  of  cheese, 
and  of  cured  flesh,  like  the  countries  of  Holsteb  and  Mecklenburg. 
For  these,  a  large  field  on  which  to  operate  is  open,  as  not  only  can 
they  be  carried  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  shores  of  the  Medjtenu- 
nean,  but  even  to  the  East  and  the  West  Indies,  with  little  cxpensu 
of  ceaveyaace,  and  no.  hazard  of  injury  by  the  i^oyage.  The  othor 
parts  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  which  aie  the  subjects  of  the  foiuiga 
comme^ee  of  the  kingdom,  such  as  flax,  rape,  and  liaseed,  seedottt,. 
and  Geneva,  are  more  beneficial  and  more  regularly  so  to  the  pro* 
ducers,  than  cOmusodities  so  uncertain  both  in  their  growth  aad  uieir 
sale  price  as  the  several  kinds  of  grain. 

Although  in  every  part  of  the  contioent  which  I  have  visaed 
within  the  last  nine  or  ten  years,  marks  of  improvement  in  caltiTalioa^ 
ai»d  of  inereasQ  in  production,  may  be  tracea,  yet  the  progress  cannot 
be  easily  or  accurately  defined.  In  some  states,  and  in  some  dis« 
tricts  of  states^  the  pace  at  which  cultivation  has  advanced  is  vtiy 
striking;  in  others,  and  those  the  far  larger  portion,  ita  pace  has 
been  languid,  and  in  several  is  scarcely  perceptible.  The  same  eb^ 
servation  may  be  extended  to  those  objects  which  naturally  mark  aa 
advancing  stale  of  prosperity  ;  the  houses,  Aimitore,  utensils,  cattle, 
roads,  fences,  have  all  been  in  a  state  of  improvement ;  bat  it  ia 
diflkuU  to  measure  them  by  an]r  determinate  scale.  Each  uhsu  lui 
will  give  them  a  coloring  from  his  own  temper  or  habit  of  mind,  aa 
it  may  be  habitually  or  occasionally  gloomy  or  cheerfuL  The  prae* 
tica  of  forming  general  'Views  from  too  small  a  numbec  of  data»  the 
Commonest  cause  of  erroneous  opinions,  will  have  an  influence  ea 
every  traveller ;  and  that  influence  will  often  lequire  the  aid  of  subss* 
quent  observationay  and  some  degree  of  resolution,  to  overooma  the 
first  hasty  impressions. 

With  respect  to  the  consumers  of  the  productions  of  the  aoil,  the 
case  is  at  present  maiterially  difieient.  It  is  a  subject  suaeeptMs 
of  the  greatest  accuracy ;  and  abnost  all  the  governments  of  Earops 
have  of  late  taken  steps,  of  different  degrees  of  efiectiveness,  to  ascer- 
taia  the  growth  of  the  population  of  their  respective  domtiuoaa.  1 
briei  survey  of  that  increase  bears  sufl&ciently  oa  the  general  questioB 
of  the  proportion  between  the  production  of  food  and  the  coosubmm 
of  it,  to  warrant  the  introduction  of  the  topic  into  diis  report* 

The  aceounts  of  the  population  of  Ruasia,  which  are  the  moat  ta 
ha  relied  on,  comprehend  only  a  part,  though  the  matest  part,  ef 
the  inhabiianto  of  that  extended  empire.  The  Synod  of  the  orthodoa 
Qvedc  Churdi.  are  in  the  practice  of  publishing  each  year  thanomber 
of  marriages,  births  and  deaths  in  the  year  preceding.    The  last  ef 
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tlMoa  liitt,  for  tile  war  IH6,  kavjvst  oome  to  my  hahds^  and  tt 
GOOipariaoDof  it  with  tkosa  of  a  preceding  period^  net  going  bttok 
beyond  tiie  time  when  the  empire  had  attained  to  ita  present  ex« 
tended  limita,  wiU  gife  a  Tiew  of  the  rate  of  increase  that  has  been 
going  osi. 


y«w. 

Mvnagea. 

Birtht. 

PeMhs.. 

917,680 
1,194,637 

lofiinM. 

1820 

1826 

S17306 

884,787 

1,570,399 
1,645.028 

652,719 
450,386 

It  b  difficult  to  account  for  the  lesser  increase  in  1826  than  in 
IBdO,  nnless  it  be  attributed  to  the  great  difference  in  fertility  be-^ 
tween  the  respectiTe  years.  The  years  1819  and  1820  were  highly 
productive  in  the  east  of  Europe,  that  of  1825  rather  less  so^  and 
that  of  1826  was»  in  all  the  sandy  districts,,  from  the  great  drought 
which  prevailed*  rery  deficient. 

.  To  whatever  cause  the  dkSerence  nay  be  attrSmted  between  the 
two  years,  it  may  be  fair  to  take  the  average  of  those  two  years  as- 
die  standard  of  annual  increase.  This  wUi  give  us  the  excess  of 
biffiha  over  deaths,  551,552  souls.  This  comprehends  only  the  in- 
crease in  the  greater  religious  sect  over  whom  the  Synod  presides. 
When  the  whole  population,  in  1806,  amounted  to  41^2,000  per* 
sooft,  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  as  published  b^  the  Synod, 
waa  542,701.  Since  that  year  great  additions  have  been  made  ta 
tbe  empire,  but  they  have  consisted  of  countries  whose  inhabitants! 
dtd  not  profess  the  orthodox  Greek  religion^  and  are  therelore  not 
noticed  in  the  annual  reporu  of  the  Synod.  Since  that  period^ 
Finland,  whose  inhabitants  are  Lutherans ;  Bialystook,  where  they 
an  either  Csitbolics  or  heterodox  Greeks ;  Caucasus  provmces^  where 
the  majority  are  Mahomedans  and  Jews ;  and  Poland,  where  they 
ace  mostly  Catholics  and  Jews,  have  been  added  to  the  empire^ 
The  proportion  which  those  of  the  dissident  sects  bear  to  the  orthodox 
okurch  has  been  commonly  estimated  as  2  to  7.  At  this  rate,  the 
antiQal  increaee  of  the  population  of  Russia  would  appear  to  be  at 
the  rate  of  697,758  persons.  But  as  my  design  is  merely  to  take  a 
view  of  the  increase  of  population  in  Europe,  it  is  proper  to  exclude  the 
inhabitants,  of  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  Russia  from  this  estimate. 
They  are  to  those  in  the  European  provinces,  according  to  the  moat 
recent  documents  that  I  have  been  able  to  inspect,  in  &e  proportion 
of  2  to  11.  Thus,  for  the  annual  increase  of  the  whole  empire,  of 
697,758  persons,  must  be  substracted  2-llths,  or  98,673;  thus 
leaving  for  the  yearly  angmentatioD,  by  the  excess  of  birthe  over 
deaths  in  European  Russia,  598,085.  Taking  this  from  the  period 
of  the  general  peace,  .in  1815,  to  the  present  time,  at  600,000-  for 
lit  yeacs,  being  a  few  months  ^ort  of  the  real  time,  we  may,  without 
feat  of  any  material  er»or,  assume  the  population  of  European  Rus*^ 
sia  to.  have  increased  about  7,000,600. 1  must  here  remark,  that  even 
iU'  ftnasia  the  increase  seems  to  depend  less  on  the  increased  Bum« 
beri  of  birtha  than  on.  the  more  extended  length  of  huma»  lifc.    ii>  ilb» 
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returns  pf  tbe  Syni)d»  the  deaths  of  peraoau^  abeve  lOO^jeaas  old  «p^ 
piear  to  bave  been,  io  the  year  1806,  293;  1810,350;  1816, 68dr 
18*0,807;  1826,  1054. 

The  most  extraordinary  instance  of  inorease  in  po{>ulaii#n  tlttl<is 
to  be  seen  in  any  old  settled  country,  or  that  has  been  e^eiLadnHlly 
recorded  in  past  periods,  is  that  exhibited  in  the  domioions.oC.^ 
King  of  Prussia.  It  would  hardly  be  credible,  without  stteh,  cktr 
accounts  as  allow  no  room  for  hesitation,  when  emauatiBg  from  m 
government  whose  systematic  order,  and  whose  accuracy. in  its  Ita^ 
tistical  communications  is  not  equalled  by  any  other  in  Europe.  By 
the  official  papers  it  appears,  that  in  the  10  years  from  1817  to  1827, 
the  increase  amounted  to  1,849,561,  at  which  rate  the  inhftbitanti 
would  double  themselves  in  little  more  than  36  years. 

In  the  12  years  and  a  half  which  have  passed  since  the  .oooch* 
sion  of  the  peace,  m^  may  safely  assume  the  increase  to  ba«e  been 
2,300,000.  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hoffman,  the  chief  of  the  Statistical 
Bureau  in  Berlin,  show  the  manner  in  which  the  fads  are  coUeoted, 
and  the  changes  in  the  mode  during  the  period  under  consideratioo. 
I  am  disposed  to  think  the  population  has  proceeded  more  rapidly 
than  the  means  of  employing  and  feeding  it,  notwithstanding*  the  re- 
mark of  Mr.  Hoffman,  "  that  the  means  of  subsistence  among  the 
lower  classes  of  the  people  have  strikingly  improved  from  year  to 
▼ear.''  This  may  be,  and  probably  is  accurate,  as  far  as  regards 
bread  corn,  by  substituting  wheat  in  the. place  of  rye,  or  by  their 
using  rye  bread  instead  of  potatoes;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  extend 
to  a  much  larger  consumption  of  animal  ^d,  or  to  the  oae  af  a 
greater  mimber  of  horses  in  agriculture,  or  for  other  porpoaes.  Tbe 
account  of  those  two  kinds  of  livestock  does  not  exhibit  the  same  fate 
of  increase  as  is  shown  in  that  of  human  beings.  Thus,  in  ten  yeaiv, 
whilst  the  increase  of  inhabitants  from  1817  to  1826  has  been  at  the 
rate  of  25  per  cent,  that  of  neat  cattle  of  all  kinds  has  been  Irou 
4,013,210  to  4,355^87,  or  at  the  rate  of  7)  per  cent,  daring  a 
period  of  the  same  duration,  viz.  from  1816  to  1825.  In  the  tasM 
period  the  horses  and  colts  have  increased  from  1,244,651  to 
1,402,348,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  12^  per  cent. 

Population  is  certainly  at  the  present  time  making  more  rapid 
advances  in  the  northern  kingdoms  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Not* 
way,  than  at  any  former  period*  I  have  no  precise  data  reapectaig 
the  inorease  in  Sweden,  beyond  a  short  account  extracted  from  die- 
lievue  Encychpedique  for  March  1825,  which  shows  that  tbe  excess 
of  births  above  deaths  in  1823  had  been  42,205.  I  know  that  a 
general  opinion  is  entertained,  both  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  that 
the  increase  is  proceeding  at  tt>o  rapid  a  pace  for  either  the  employ^ 
meat  that  can  be  given  or  the  sustenance  that  is  annually  produced 
in  those  countries.  The  increase  in  Denmark  Proper  has  been  already 
noticed,  and  it  may  be  incorrect  to  state  the  annual  increase  of  tboee 
three  countries  at  the  same  average.  Whilst  Denmark  has  iacreased 
at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent,  Sweden  and  Norway  may  be  ettuaated 
atiwo-ihirds  of  that  proportion.    AsmnuDg  tUs  estimate,  the  ta- 
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crofBoio  Denmark  being  ittken  at  20,000,  and  that  of  Sweden  and 
Norway  at  40,000,  for  each  year  from  the  peace  of  1815  to  the  end 
of  1827,  the  increase  will  have  been  720,000.  The  other  dominions 
of  Doimark  will  be  viewed  as  a  part  of  Germany. 

Thefe  is  some  difficulty  In  determining  the  increase  of  the  po- 
polation  in  the  dominions  of  Austria,  arising  from  the  different 
periods  when  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  ascertained  in  the  seve- 
ral provinces.  Thus,  in  the  archduchy  of  Austria,  in  the  provinces  on 
the  Ens  and  the  Steyermarck,  the  census  is  dated  from  the  year  1815; 
in  Illy ria,  from  1818;  in  the  Tyrol,  from  1806;  in  Galicia  and 
Moravia,  from  1818;  in  Hungary,  front  1794;  in  Siebenbufgen; 
fromr:1794;  in  the  military  frontier,  from  1815;  in  Temeswar,  from 
1814 ;  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Venetian  Lombardy,  from  1815.  The 
agigr^ate  number  taken  from  these  returns,  as  enumerated  by 
^mn  Liechtenstem,  in  his  VoUstandiger  Umriss  der  StaHatik  des 
0$terrei€hischen  KaUerstaaU,  published  in  1820,  amounted  to 
29,699,724  individuals.  According  to  the  several  local  returns,  as 
published  by  the  Geographical  Board  at  Vienna,  in  1822,  edited  by 
Cokmel  Fallen,  and  farmed  in  the  preceding  year,  the  rate  of  the  in- 
crease  of  population  appears  to  be  as  follows  :— 

In  Hungary  and  Siebenburgen,  1  45-lOOths  annually. 

In  Austria  Proper,  the  Steyermarck,  and  Siebenburgen^  2  35-lOOths, 

Bohemia,  Galicia,  Illyria,  and  Moravia,  2  32-100th8. 

Dalraatia,  Tyrol,  and  Venetiaa  Lombardy,  2  12-lOOths. 

This  sutement  would  give  as  a  result,  an  increase,  in  12  yean,  oit 
the  population  of  1815,  calculated  at  27,000,000,  of  more  than  27 
per  cent,  or  in  round  numbers  near  7,000,^00.  Extraordinary  as 
this  vast  inciease  appears,  it  still  does  not  exceed  that  proved  to 
have  taken  place  in  Prussia  by  the  accurate  accounts  of  that  country^ 
It  is  confirmed  by  the  only  authorities  I  have  been  able  to  consult: 
thus  Blumenbaeh,  from  the  returns  of  1815  and  1817,  calculates  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  latter  year  at  28,1 12,868 ;  Liecbtenstem, 
in  his  Hmutbuck  der  Neuesten  Geographic  dea  Kaimrstamti,  by  a 
different  mode,  in  the  same  year  makes  them  to  be  27,857,530: 
265,388  less.  The  latter,  in  1820,  states  them  at  29,699,724. 
Colonel  Fallen,  in  1822,  shows  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  to 
have  been  in  the  preceding  year  33,006,849.  Thus  these  diierent 
9uthortlies  agree  up  to  the  year  1821  in  a  rate  of  increase  which^ 
if  continned  to  1828,  would  make  that  increase  to  be  more  than 
7,000,000. 

Those  parts  of  Germany  which  are  comprehended  in  neither  the 
Austrian  empire  nor  the  Prussian  kingdom,  contained  at  the  time  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  a  population  of  13^600,000.  I  have  been 
^le  to  procure  from  Hanover  alone  the  exact  returns  for  a  series  of 
years  from  each  province,  and  they  show  an  increase  in  ten  years  at 
the  rate  of  12  per  cent,  or  somewhat  more  than  14  per  cent  in  the 
12  years  since  the  peace.  By  an  official  account  from  the  kingdom 
of  Bayaria,  it  appears  that  the  population  in  1818  consisted  of 
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789»  191  f jMniliM,  wliich,  multiplied  by  four  and  a  balf^  gare  die  tranber 
of  individuals  d<552,359.  As  this  result  is  not  in  its  nature  rery  ac* 
curate^  it  is  only  of  use  as  showing  the  possible  truth  of  two  sobte- 
quent  official  statements.  In  1621,  the  inbabtCimts  were  found  to  he 
3,743,330 ;  and  in  1826,  to  be  4,301,004.  I  have  also  an  offieia!  ac- 
count from  the  Grand -duchy  of  Baden,  which  gives  thepopulaticm 
in  1822  as  1,090,910  persons,  and  in  1826  as  1,145,357,  ahowing 
an  increase  at  the  rate  of  1  48-lOOth  annually.  Whilst  I  give  ctedit 
to  the  account  from  Baden,  I  must  suspend  my  belief  in  that  from 
Bavaria,  until  I  see  more  clearly  the  way  in  which  the  data  are 
collected;  I  have  no  accounts  from  Saxony,  torn  Wirtemburgf, 
from  Uesse-Cassel,  from  Hesse-Darmstadt,  firom  Nassau,  or  the 
smaller  sovereignties.  From  the  best  books  describing  each  of 
these  states,  and  from  conversation  with  several  of  the  profesBors 
^od  other  intelligent  men  who  have  devoted  their  attention  to  such 
Mbjects,  I  am  induced  to  rate  the  increase  of  population  much  bekyv 
that  of  Austria  and  of  Prussia,  and  nearer  that  of  Baden  :  taking  it 
^t  ttie  rate  of  17}  per  cent  in  the  twelve  years  since  the  peace,  the 
increase  in  the  portions  of  Germany  under  consideration  may  be  as- 
sumed at  2,400,000  at  the  present  time. 

Switzerland  utters  more  complaints  of  over-population  than  are  to 
be  heard  in  any  other  parts  of  Europe.  Though  the  emigrationf 
from  thence  are  more  numerous  than  from  most  of  the  other  divisions 
of  the  old  continent,  yet  they  are  not  found  to  prevent  the  popu- 
lation from  pressing  with  increased  force  against  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. By  census  taken  in  1821,  the  inhabitants  were  found 
to  be  1,783,^1,  and  in  1827  they  were  2,037,030,  thus  showing 
an  increase  in  six  years  of  253,799.  The  whole  augmentatioii 
dariitg^Uie  twdve  years  of  peace  may  therefore  be  safely  ettioiated 
at  500,000. 

*  The  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  fiirnishea  ^  most  correct  and 
nOBt  detailed  account  of  the  state  of  its  population  of  atny  country 
im  Eimype.  A  census  is  taken  every  five  years ;  and  at  tne  end  m 
each  infiermediate  year  the  births  are  added  and  the  deaths  sub- 
Ytraeted,  which  is  adjusted  by  the  enumerations  of  the  fifBi  y^ats. 
One  process  serves  to  verify  the  other;  and  it  is  seen,  ht  their  very 
■ear  approximation,  that  only  insignlfioant  errors  are  made  in  either. 
«By  aa  account  printed  for  the  information  of  ^e  legislature,  it  n 
seen  thai  the  populadon,  which,  1st  January,  I'd! 5,  was  5,424,509, 
had  advanced  on  the  1st  January,  1825,  to  6,013,478^  and  adding, 
for  the  three  years  to  the  1st  January,  1828,  at  the  same  rate,  tibe 
iaerease  since  the  peace  is  shown  to  be  760,000. 

The  state  of  the  popvlatioa  of  France,  according  to-  tlie  statcttMSi* 
of  Baron  Charles  Dapin,  in  his  recent  work,  entitled  Farces  iV#- 
SmUiMB  et  Commercmlk$  de  ia  Ftanee^  show»  that  the  Iverease  in 
that  kingdom  has  been  slower  than  in  die  ocher  parts  of  Europe 
ishichi  he  has  noticed.  Giving  to  his  statement  the  foil  credence  to 
w4ich  it  is  entitled,  that  France  contained  31,000,09€K  of  inhslbitatits, 
who  inovease  annaallf  at  the  rate  of  6536  for  ea<^  million,  if  wonM 
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show  an  annual  augmeotation  of  800,000,  or,  in  the  twelve  yeafitf 
since  the  peace,  of  2,400,000  persons. 

The  population  of  Great  Bntain,  from  data  afforded  by  the  three' 
decennial  enumerations  of  1801,  1811,  and  1821,  may  be  safely  taken 
to  have  increased  at  the  rate  of  200,000  in  each  year  from  1815  Xo 
1827,  or,  in  the  period  since  the  peace,  to  the  amount  of  2,400,000. 
In  1821,  the  population  of  Ireland  amounted  to  6,800,000,  according 
to  the  enumeration  made  by  government.  Tlie  reports  which  have 
been  circulated  represent  the  increase  to  be  unusually  rapid ;  it  is 
difficult  to  know  what  degree  of  credit  they  are  entitled  to  receive. 
We  cannot,  however,  very  greatly  err,  in  estimating  that  increase  to 
be  equal  to  the  proportion  which  has  been  ascertained  in  Great 
Britain;  the  one  island  in  1821  containing  14,391,631  inhabitants, 
and  the  other  6,801,827.  We  may  thus  assume  the  increase  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  since  the  year  1815,  to  be  3,600,000. 

The  estimate  of  the  increase  of  inhabitants  in  northern  Italy  is 
comprehended  in  that  of  the  dominions  of  Austria,  as  far  as  the 
territories  of  that  empire  extend  in  it.  In  the  dominions  of  the  King 
of  Naples,  I  take  for  my  guide  Baron  Charles  Dupin,  having  at  hand 
no  Italian  documents  of  equal  authority  on  that  subject.  Accordbg 
to  the  official  statements  of  1817,  the  whole  population  at  that  period 
amounted  to  6,828,558.  Dupin  gives  for  the  annual  rate  of  in-' 
crease  11,111  for  each  million,  which  would  thus  amount  to  75,850' 
yearly,  or,  for  the  12  years  since  1815,  to  900,000. 

The  middle  of  Italy,  comprehending  Sardinia,  the  Popedom, 
Tuscany,  Modena,  Parma,  Lucca,  and  the  islands,  contained  in  1817,' 
8,859,000  inhabitants.  If  the  rate  of  increase  in  those  states  has 
corresponded  with  that  of  Naples,  and  there  can  be  no  reason  to 
deem  it  slower,  they  must  have  received  an  augmentation  of 
1,200,000. 

I  have  no  recent  work  on  Spain  relating  to  the  state  of  its  popu- 
lation, nor  indeed  any  later  than  that  of  Ancillion,  published  in  1809, 
up  to  which  time  the  population  is  shown  by  that  writer  to  have  been 
increasing.  I  remember,  during  the  existence  of  the  constitution,  in 
the  debates,  as  reported  in  El  Diario  de  la$  Cortes,  that  vagoe 
allusions  were  made  to  the  rapid  increase  in  numbers  of  the  people, 
h  is  not  possible  to  regard  reports  which  may  have  been  mere  ora- 
torical and  temporary  assumptions  of  the  individuals  who  uttered 
them.  It  is  not  however  improbable,  that  some  increase  has  been 
going  on  in  spite  of  the  internal  disastrous  occurrences  in  that  coun- 
try. In  Portugal,  according  to  Balbi,  in  his  Essai  Statisqvt  $ur  le 
HoyauwM  de  Portugal  et  d'AIgarve^  published  in  1822,  a  progress 
appears  up  to  that  period.  The  lists  are  certainly  very  imperfect. 
It  appears,  that  in  the  years  1815,  16,  17,  18,  and  19,  the  excess  of 
births  above  deaths,  and  the  proportion  of  both  to  the  whole  number 
of  the  people,  is  such  as  to  show  a  great  but  uncertain  rate  of  increase. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  population  of  Turkey;  and  thoogfa  its 
European  territory  is  commonly  stated  to  contain  7,000,000  of  in- 
habitants, no  preof  of  the  accuracy  of  that  statement  has  come  under 
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my  observation.  I  do  not  howe^rer  deem  it  any  hnpiobaUe  estima- 
tioD,  considering  what  we  do  know  of  Portngal,  and  that  these  three 
countries  coo taimed  5^0,000,000  of  inhabitants,  to  presume  tbtit  tbey 
have,  in  15  years,  increased  5  per  cent,  or  1,000,000. 

From  the  statement  here  exhibited,  it  appears  that  the  inhabHants 
of  Europe  have,  within  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  general 
peace,  been  augmented  by  the  number  of  28,000,000  or  2^,000,0<M). 
Thus,  there  have  been  added  to  the  previous  consumers  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil,  at  least  double  the  number  of  persons  that  were 
existing  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain  in  the  year  1821.  It  hetice 
deserves  the  most  serious  scrutiny  to  ascertain,  if,  within  the  tens 
under  consideration,  the  whole  soil  of  Europe  has  received  such  an 
augmentation  of  productive  force,  as  to  enable  it  to  supply  double  the 
quantity  of  food  which  Great  Britain  afforded  in  the  year  1821.  If  it 
should  appear  on  farther  investigation,  that  whilst  the  consamers 
have  been  rapidly  increasing,  the  reserved  store  of  food  has  been 
lessened,  and  is  likely  to  be  kept  lower  than  at  former  periods,  and 
to  be  but  barely  sufficient,  with  seasons  of  average  productiveness, 
to  support  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants,  it  will  be  impossible  not  t& 
feel  some  degree  of  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  the  lower  classes  in  every 
country,  who  always  become  the  victims  of  scarcity  long  before  those 
of  the  higher  classes  know  any  thing  of  such  scarcity,  except  by  an 
advance  in  the  price  of  bread.  To  them  corn  ia  the  most  insignifi- 
cant article  of  their  expenditure,  whilst  to  the  poor  it  amounts  to 
much  the  largest  portion  of  the  cost  of  their  existence.  If  the 
occurrence  of  a  year  of  productiveness  below  the  average  should 
present  itself,  with  the  present  diminished  stock  of  corn,  or  if  the 
next  harvest  should  be  delayed  beyond  the  usual  time,  the  suffenogs 
of  the  more  indigent  classes  will  be  attended  with  a  degree  of  in* 
tensity,  which  no  friend  to  humanity  can  view  in  anticipation  without 
feeling  a  deep  interest. 

I  have  ventured  to  submit  this  statement  of  the  growth  of  popo- 
lation  in  Europe  collectively  to  your  lordships'  consideration ,  Tamer 
from  its  connexion  witji  the  trade  in  corn,  than  from  any  apprehen- 
sion that  it  has  been  overlooked  in  the  extensive  views  your  lord- 
ships are  accustomed  to  take  of  the  various  topics  which  come  under 
your  attention,  or  from  any  fear  that,  with  the  fact  of  tbi«  great 
increase  of  consumers  before  them,  the  legislators  of  any  coontrj 
will  enact  any  laws  whose  tendency  may  be  to  check  production. 

I  am  confident,  that  with  respect  to  food  it  must  be  the  object  of 
your  lordships  and  the  legislature,  first,  that  a  sufficient  supply  of 
corn  should  always  be  provided ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  pricea  of  it 
should  be  so  fairly,  and  as  far  as  possible  so  steadily  fixed,  as,  irhilst 
tbe  producer  draws  an  equitable  profit,  the  consumer  shall  pay  for  it 
only  a  remunerating  price. 

I  have  deferred,  till  the  close  of  this  report^  some  statements  re- 
specting the  nature  of  the  corn  trade  in  the  NeUierhmds,  hilbe  et- 
pectation  of  receiving  from  that  country  documents  which  would  have 
furnished  me  with  authority  to  write  more*decidedly  than  I  venture 
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to  do  without  producing  the  eridenco.  From  some  causes,  for  which 
I  am  unable  to  account,  I  have  beeo  disappointed  in  my  Expectations 
beyond  the  time  1  had  reckoned  on ;  and  if  those  accounts  should 
hereafter  reach  me,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  submit  them  to  your 
lordships  in  a  short  supplementary  report. 

I  obtained,  indeed,  at  the  Hague^  an  account  whieh»  though  ikit 
stcictly  official,  is  entitled  to  some  de|pree  of  confidence.  This 
shows,  that  tlie  quantity  of  each  description  of  grain,  ejtcept  oats^ 
which  the  supply  of  the  United  Kingdom  requires,  has  exceeded  its 
own  production,  during  the  eight  years  from  1815  to  1822,  both 
years  inclusive. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  the  whole  period  are  as  follow : 


KindofOrAin. 

Quarten 
Imported. 

Quarters 
Exported. 

Excess  of 
Imports. 

Excess  of 
Eiports. 

Aggregate 

Excess  of  all 

Imports 

over 
Exports 

Wheat 

1,667.071 

3,134,867 

1,187,651 

423,137 

60,826 

21,630 

1,622,236 
444.004 
480,418 

1,122,631 

35,8»7 
2256 

44,755 

2,690,773 

707,333 

2*4,939 
19,374 

•• 

•• 

609,394 

•• 

Rye^ ^ 

Barley 

Oat8.......^.....«.^. 

Buck  wheat ^ 

Winter  bailey:.... 

•• 

In  ogbt  yean 

6,405,182 

3,707,422 

3,487,154 

690,894 

2,787,7»0 

Average  oaantity 
daring  Uie  eight 
yearf....« 

811,886 

463,427 

435,889 

348,442 

Until  a  late  period,  the  speculatire  trade  in  corn,  in  Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp,  was  very  extensive,  and  employed  large 
portions  of  capital.  When  the  calamitous  harvest  of  1816  occurred, 
the  merchants  there  had  their  storehouses  furnished  with  such  stocks 
of  grain  as  were  suitable  to  their  usual  extent  of  trade,  wben  the 
prices  were  low.  Hence,  in  the  years  1816,  1817,  and  1^18,  they 
were  enabled  to  export  the  large  quantity  of  1,226,441  quarters  of 
wbeat,  thus  exceeding  in  those  three  years  the  amount  of  their  im«> 
porta  by  845,407  quarters* 

Since  that  period,  the  corn  trade  of  the  Netherlands  has  taken 
the  same  course  as  in  the  British  dominions,  aqd  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Much  of  the  capital  has  been  lost  to  the  possessors  of  it ; 
aiid  of  what  was  saved,  a  great  portion  has  been  applied  to  other 
commetcial  objects,  or  td  speculations  in  funds  and  exchan^s.  The 
trade  in  com  now,  except  aa  regards  the  home  demand,  including 
that  required  for  distillation,  which  must  always  be  considerablcf  is 
become  of  very  little  importance  as  a  national  object;  and  the  stocks 
on  hand  have  been  reduced  there^  as  well  as  elsewhere,  to  very 
trifling  quantities. 

As  I  made  some  inquiries  respectine  the  storing  of  corn  at  Ant« 
ivcrp,  Hotterdam,  and  Amsterdam,  I  beg  to  submit  to  your  lord- 
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•hips  a  view  of  the  expenteft  attending  on  it  in  those  places,  where 
alone  any  can  be  securely  and  cheaply  deposited,  to  wait  for  such  an 
opening  of  our  ports  as  may  -make  the  transmission  to  this  conn* 
%Ty  a  beneficial  operation.  At  Antwerp,  the  Xollowbg  statement  was 
furnished  by  two  eminent  merchants,  extracted  from  their  books,  ia 
which  the  two  exaptly  a|;reed :—  ... 

**  Receiving  and  stonng  500  hectolitres  of  wheat,  or  other  grain, 
24  cents  per  month :  for  turning  orer,  two  days  in  each  mbnth,  two 
guilders/'  As  500  hectolitres  are  equal  (at  ten  hectolitres  to  28| 
imperial  quarters)  to  176  quarters,  the  cost  is  13  guilders  25  cents 
per  month.  The  guilder  being  of  the  value  of  20^.  at  the  current 
exchange  of  12,  would  make  the  cost  of  storing  and  tumine 
1  S9'17 6d.^  or,  as  near  as  can  be  stated  in  money,  l|i.  per  month 
for  each  quarter  of  com. 

At  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam,  the  expenses  of  warehouse  rent 
and  turning  varies  according  to  circunuitancts  atid  situation,  from 
2d.  to  24^.  per  month.  The  expense  of  lighterage  and  metage 
amounts  to  60  guilders,  or  51.  on  500  quarters,  or  a  small  fraction 
more  than  2d,  per  quarter. 

As  far  as  regards  the  expense  of  storing,  it  must  be  much  more 
advantageous  to  a  speculator  to  keep  his  corn  in  Antwerp  or  Rotter- 
dam than  in  England,  and  especially  than  in  London. 

By  an  account  of  real  sales  of  410  quarters  of  oats,  as  rendered 
by  one  of  the  first  mercantile  houses  in  London  to  the  diipper  at 
Amsterdam,  of  the  correctness  of  which  I  have  the  fullest  proof,  it 
appears  that  the  metage  out  of  the  ship  was  6  j<f.  per  quarter ;  that 
the  lighterage  and  lancung  was  i^d.f  and  the  metage  and  porterage 
on  the  delivery  from  the  warehouse  was  6d.  The  granary  rent  and 
insurance  against  fire  for  50  weeks,  with  the  expense  of  tnralog,  is 
charged  63/.  10^.  6J.,  being  25s.  per  week,  or  at  the  rate  of  dA  per 
monUi,  or  double  that  charged  at  Antwerp. 

By  thb  account  of  sales,  it  appears  that  though  the  cargo  of  oate 
was  sold  at  19f .  per  quarter,  yet  the  duty  of  2s.  per  quarter,  ^o 
metages,  storing,  porterages,  freight,  primage,  landing,  brokerage, 
loss  in  measure,  interest  on  advances,  with  commission  and  other 
charges,  so  redioced  the  amount  of  the  sales,  that  the  shipper  at 
Amsterdam  was  only  credited  for  his  oats  at  a  rale  a  firactioa  fesa 
than  6s.  the  quarter. 

This  specimen  of  the  expenses  of  consigDnientB  of  eom  toLoadeo, 
on  the  speculation  of  waiting  till  our  pons  are  open,  may  9e§^ 
with  others  of  a  sintkr  kind,  which  several  foreign  merchsRile  hmim 
shown  to  me,  to  account  for  the  enoraioiis  losses  in  cmpitsl  wWsb 
diose  engs^^  in  that  kind  of  trade  hane  sustained  of  Isteyenrs^ 

WILLIAM  JACOB. 
Com  Depoffment,  Bswrd  of  TVeiCr, 
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A  LETTER 

TO  TflE 

PRIME  MINISTER 
ON  THE  DEPLORABLE  CONDITION 

or  THB 

HELPLESS  POOR   IN   IRELAND, 

WITH  A  PLAN  OF  RELIEF,  AS  AT  PRESENT  PARTLY  IN  OPERATION 
IN  SEVERAL  DISTRICTS  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  ULSTER. 

BT 

A  MEMBER  OF  A  PAROCHIAL  POOR  RELIEF  COMMITTEE, 

'*  The  tUte  of  moral  degradation  of  the  Iriah  ia  increaaiog  daily— la  it  not  ?" 
— ••  It  ia  undoubtedly." 

**  Doea  the  condition  of  the  people  depend  at  all  on  the  gOTernment  under  which 
the^  live  ?" — ^*  Very  much  on  the  gOTemment— on  the  ttriet  and  equal  admmUiration 
^jMStiee—OD.  the  psbfcct  ascuaiTT  of  property — on  cxtil,  RBLiGioua,  and  po- 
litical LiBXBTY." — Malthu^  Efridetue,  Emigraiion  Report,  1827. 

LONDON:— 1828. 


"  Any  thing  calculated  to  relieve  the  helpless  poor  in  Ireland,  ia  deserving  of 
consideration  ftrom  all  persons  interested  in  the  wel&re  of  that  part  of  his  Majesty's 
dominioni." — Lord  Godbbich. 

'*  Not  zealous  for  needless  opinions ;  not  zealous  for  idolatry  and  supers titions ;  not 
zealous  for  parties  and  foctions  in  the  atate  \  but  eealoua  of  good  works.  They  are 
the  proper  objects  of  our  zeal,  as  having  an  immediate  respect  to  the  glory  of  God,  the 
ultimate  end  of  all  our  actions." — Bishop  Bbveridqe. 

7he  unexampled  state  of  the  most  depressed  class  of  paupers  in 
Ireland,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  considered  with  that. at- 
tention which  It  deserves  j  because,  perhaps,  the  catalogue  of  their 
.privations  has  invariably  exhibited  the  want  of  an  advocate  to 
represent  their  sufferings,  and  to  plead  successfully  in  their  behalf. 
As  I  have  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  concerns  of  the  poor, 
with  a  view  to  their  relief,  permit  me  to  implore  your  conside- 
ration of  their  claims — a  subject  on  which  I  will  venture  to 
address  you,  with  unfeigned  hopes  that,  under  your  auspices, 
something  may  soon  be  done  to  rescue  from  the  misery  of  their 
condition  the  most  forlorn  and  destitute  of  mankind — the  help- 
less poor  of  Ireland ! 

Having  been  much  in  foreign  parts,  the  manners  and  customs 
of  various  nations  have  fallen  under  my  observation ;  but  I  have 
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seldom  or  never  witnessedi  in  any  country,  such  calamitous 
examples  of  human  wretchedness,  as  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
among  the  houseless  and  friendless  poor  of  that  part  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's dominions,  where  the  corruptions  of  Christianity,  the  failure^ 
in  a  great  measure,  of  the  staple  manufacture,  the  stagnation  of 
trade,  and  the  debasing  influence  of  penal  laws,'  depress  the  po- 
pulation, increase  pauperismi  and  are  plainly  the  causes  which,  in 
their  practical  operation,  prove  most  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
Ireland,  and  to  the  general  welfare  of  Great  Britain. 

Justice  being  a  constant  and  perpetual  will  to  give  to  every  one 
their  due,  and  mankind  being  enjoined  by  the  law  of  God  and 
nature  to  relieve  and  support,  in  life,  the  accidental  inheritors  of 
unbefriended  impotency,  or,  in  other  terms,  the  helpless  poor — is 
it  consistent  with  this  principle,  with  Christian  precepts,  that 
paupers,  in  the  following  enumeration,  should  be  neglected,  as 
they  are  in  Ireland,  and  literally  cast  out  ? 

The  lunatic  and  idiots— the  paralytic — the  blind— ^tbe  mainied, 

*  It  is  self-evident  that  the  graDd  object  of  the  framers  of  those  laws  was 
to  check  the  growth  of  the  Homan  Catholic  religion  id  Ireland,  and  to 
extend  the  principles  of  the  reformed  churches  to  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation— but  It  is  equally  obvious  that,  in  their  mistaken  zeal  for  the  truth, 
they  adhered  not  to  the  genuine  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  They  endeaTored 
to  accomplish  good  by  unjust  means.    They  were  willing  to  do  evil  that 

§ood  might  ultimately  come.  And  what  has  been  the  result  ?  a  conclusion 
iametrically  opposite  to  their  designs.  Behold  the  prodigious  increase  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  population — very  deficient  In  knowlege,  arts,  and 
sciences — in  a  great  measure  semi-barbarous,  prone  to  indolence  and  su- 
perstition, and  to  multiply  rapidly  through  improvident  marriages,  and  by 
means  of  the  facility  with  which  a  mere  vegetable  subsistence  eao  be 
procured;  all  which  may  be  traced  to  errors  in  legislation  move  sub- 
versive of  good  order,  than  to  any  of  the  religious  dogmas  which  persecution 
was  intended  to  eradicate. 

It  was  erroneously  conceived,  that  by  the  hnposltloD  of  civil  disAbiilties, 
divine  truth  would  have  illuminated  the  understandine, purified  the  religion, 
and  subverted  the  ancient  faith  of  the  people.  The  ract  is,  the  culture  of 
the  mind  was  neglected  and  overlooked — legal  authority  did  not  interfere 
to  prevent  the  light  of  revelation  being  obscured;  the  knowlege  of  the 
truth  was  nut  permitted  to  make  the  people  free  (in  one  sense),  and  con- 
tinue they  will  in  bondage  until  that  kiMMrfege  be  difiRised. 

Every  man  of  common  sense  must  own,  that  the  emancipation  most  to  be 
desired  fur  the  Irish  people  is  that  of  the  mind;  when  this  takes  place,  the 
corruptions  uf  Christianity  will  vanish,  and  tnith  will  prevail — but  how  is 
such  a  desirable  object  to  be  attained  ?  Certainly  not  by  penUl  statutes  and 
the  rigor  of  persecution,  but  by  the  advancement  of  leamiog,  by  the 
improvement  and  education  of  the  risiog  generation,  and  by  the  imqualified 
removal  of  every  obstacle  to  the  acquisition  of  knowlege.  Let  every 
statute  which  is  offensive  to  true  and  loyal  subjects,  and  moral  men, 
because  of  their  religious  opinions,  be  repealed  ;  and  if  oppressive  measures 
be  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  Established  Church,  let  them  be  directed 
against  all  who  are  reallv  the  enemies  of  Christianity. 
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who  are  unable  to  work  for  their  bread — ^the  aged  and  infirm^ 
who  really  from  age  and  infirmity  are  incapable  of  labor,  in  any 
way,  for  their  own  maintenance.  Is  it  right  that  such  unhappy 
beings  should  be  suffered  to  become  the  victims  of  unavoidable 
misfortune,  more  especially  those,  whom,  through  bitter  calamity 
and  extreme  poverty,  the  worst  of  maladies  frequently  overtakes? 
Is  it  right  that  objects  so  pitiable  should  be  abandoned  to  shiff 
for  themselves,  without  places  of  refuge,  or  the  means  of  cure 
and  subsistence  J  being  actually  allowed  to  wander  as  mendi- 
cants,  or  to  be  borne  about  in  wooden-boxes  through  the  land,' 
half  starved  and  half  clad,  to  the  disgrace  of  civilised  society  i 
and  in  a  Christian  community  too,  where  the  law  has  established 
the  reformed  religion  ? 

Under  existing  circumstances  in  Ireland,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  lunatics  are  permitted  to  roam  at  large !  Idiots  unprotected 
and  almost  naked,  present  themselves  to  the  gaze  of  the  public  I 
The  paralytic,  desolate  and  dejected,  traverse  the  country- 
divested  of  every  hope — in  despair  of  any  consolation  under  their 
afflictions — they  exhibit,  in  their  woe-worn  aspect  and  disabled 
persons,  the  affecting  spectacle  of  the  awful  visitation  of  God, 
and  the  unpardonable  neglect  of  their  fellow-men  I  The  blind 
beg  their  scanty  morsel,  led  from  house  to  house  by  an  associate 
dog,  or  kindly  individual,  who  commiserates  their  dark  and  com- 
fortless situation — how  dreary  even  with  fortune's  most  auspicious 
recompense  for  loss  of  sight !  The  maimed  are  carried  through 
streets  and  by-ways — frequenting  markets  and  fairs  to  obtain 
ahna  from  the  multitude — they  also  beg  through  the  country, 
and  lodee  themselves  amongst  the  peasantry  l>y  night  ^  and 
though,  like  Lazari|s,  covered  with  sores,  they  seldom  lay  them- 
selves at  the  rich  man's  gate,  when  the  clouds  of  evening  are 
gathering,  as  they  are  sternly  refused  a  nightly  lodging  even  in  the 
out-houses  of  the  affluent. 

The  aged  and  infirm  are  borne  about  on  hand-barrows,  some- 
times protected  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  sometimes 
not.  They  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  sympathy  of  their 
abler  fellow  poor  for  locomotion,  who  anticipate,  in  their  turn, 
similar  acts  of  charity,  when  the  incapacities  of  old  age  and  the 
privations  of  poverty  overwhelm  them  ;  and  they  become  heirs  of 

'  The  manner  in  wliich  unfortunate  cripples  are  conveyed  from  house  to 
house  for  alms. — tollections  are  made  in  the  churches,  every  Sunday,  by 
sending  round  what  are  termed  puor-boxee,  under  scriptural  admonition  ; 
but  the  contents  of  these  are  inadequate  to  the  weekly  maintenance  of 
such  helpless  beings,  exclusively  of  many  other  claimants  justly  entitled 
to  parochial  relief;  and,  in  fact,  there  is  too  often  ''a  beggarly  account  of 
empty  boxes/' 
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inevitable  adversity — driven  out  on  the  wide  world,  and  ejected 
from  their  humble  habitations^  which  barely  afforded  shelter  from 
the  wintry  blast  in  periods  of  their  greatest  prosperity.  To  these 
unhappy  beings,  the  repose  which  cattle  obtain  on  beds  of  clean 
straw  would  be  a  comfort ;  for  it  often  happens,  they  cannot 
procure  even  that  article  to  lie  on,  nor  a  blanket  to  cover  them, 
having  no  permanent  settlement,  and  no  legal  parochial  claim  to 
any  relief.  The  stable  would  be  to  them  as  a  palace  to  others — 
horse-corn  bread  a  luxury  ;  in  fact,  they  are  worse  provided  for 
than  beasts  that  perish ! 

All  this,  however,  is  but  a  faint  description  of  the  forlorn  state 
of  this  suffering  class  of  poor.  They  manage  matters  better  in 
France,  with  reference  to  provision  for  the  helpless  ^ '  but  there, 
hideed,  the  mass  of  the  population  is  not  only  better  clad  and 
provided,  but  incomparably  more  orderly  and  civilised — ^where 
there  are  religious  differences  without  animosity,  and  where  the 
great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  comfortable  and  happy.  And 
that  this  state  of  things  is  conducive  to  good  morals,  may  be  taken 
for  granted  by  a  reference  to  the  comparative  view  of  crime  in 
France  and  Great  Britain,  during  the  same  period. 

The  population  of  the  former  is  upwards  of  30  millions ;  of 
England  alone,  not  15  millions.^ — ^Number  of  criminals  condemned 
to  various  punishments  in  1826,  by  official  retumsi  in  France 
4848~In  England  11|095.  More  than  twice  the  amount  of  crime 
in  Protestant  England,  than  to  twice  the  population  of  Catholic 
France.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  moral  influence  of 
Roman  Catholic  Christianity  in  one  country  is  of  more  practical 
use  in  restraining  evil,  than  that  of  the  Protestant  church  in  an- 
other.    Whether  it  is  so  in  Ireland,  I  know  not. 

A  writer  in  the  Morning  Chronicle^  under  the  signature  of  •«  A 
Practical  Observer,'V  says — "  I  know  that  it  is  a  prevailing  habit 
with  some  <  noble  lords'  and   <  honorable  members*  to  represent 

>  Provision  for  Tn£  helvless  ih  France. — ^  Not  only  are  the  most 
untoward  defects  of  nature  made  to  give  way  before  the  wisdom  of  national 
provisions,  for  turning  otherwise  helpless  objects  into  useful  members  of 
society ;  but  b^r  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  they  are  soon  enabled  to 
reimburse  their  instructors  for  the  trouble  ancf  cost  of  their  education  and 
maintenance.  The  lame,  the  deformed,  the  dumb,  the  blind,  are  all  taught 
trades,  in  which  they  frequently  arrive  at  a  greater  pitch  ofperfeciion  than 
many  of  those  who  have  no  natural  defects  to  struggle  with.  This  con- 
version of  the  proceeds  of  industry  towards  defraying  the  rost  uf  education 
I  found  to  be  a  very  prevailing  principle  in  their  public  schools,  the  surplus 
of  which  is  always  appropriated  to  public  ctiaiities.  '  England/  says  a 
modern  observer,  *  is  certainly  famous  for  charities  to  the  helpless ;  but 
sadly  neglects  the  means  of  preparing  people  to  help  themselves/ **• — 
Kambling  Notes  by  Sir  A,  B.  Faulhur, 
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that  there  is  a  great  disparity  in  moral  and  peaceable  conduct, 
and  general  obedience  to  the  laws,  between  Protestant  and  Ca- 
tholic districts  in  Ireland,  and  to  insist  diat  the  contrast  is  trium- 
phantly favorable  to  the  Protestant.  Any  person  attending  to  the 
debates  in  Parliament  must  have  observed  that  this  contrast  is 
uniformly  set  up  as  an  argument  to  prove  the  immoral,  and  indeed 
seditious,  doctrines  inculcated  by  the  Catholic  clergy  into  their 
flocks. 

Fortunately  we  are  enabled,  by  official  papers,  to  set  this  matter 
at  rest.  I  propose  to  do  so  in  the  most  simple  manner,  by  selecting 
ten  Irish  counties  where  Protestantism  is  more  extended,  and  ten 
Catholic  counties,  and  contrasting  the  state  and  proportion  of 
criminal  offences  in  each  class,  according  to  the  Parliamentary 
Returns  of  the  present  year. 

Ten  Principal  Protestant  Counties  in  the  different  Provinces. 

Population  in  1821. 
Antrim,  Armagh,  Cavan,  Fermanagh,  Leitrim,  Longford, 

Louth,  Monaghan,  Sligo,  Westmeath 1,558,132 

Niimberof  commitments  in  1826      •     «    : 1357 

Proportion  of  commitments  to  the  population     .    .    Average  1  of     357 

Ten  Principal  Catholic  Counties. 

Population  in  1821. 
Carlow,  Clare,  Cork,  Gal  way,  Kerry,  limerick,  Mayo, 

Tipperary,  Waterford  Wexford 8,868,249 

Number  of  commitments  in  1826 4546 

Proportion  of  commitments  to  the  population    .    .    Average  l  of     628 

We  find,  then,  that  the  Catholic  districts  are  not  the  greatest 
offenders;  nay,  on  the  contrary,  the  proportion  of  commitments 
in  the  Catholic  counties  is  but  little  more  than  one-half  of  the 
proportion  in  the  Protestant  counties.  I  have  taken  the  trouble  of 
ascertaining,  on  similar  official  authority,  the  number  of  convictions 
in  those  counties,  for  the  same  period  \  and  I  find  them,  in  the 
Protestant  counties,  to  amount  to  5^185;  and  in  the  Catholic 
counties  to  2178.  Thus,  then,  the  ten  Catholic  counties,  con- 
taining 2,868,249  persons,  present  a  smaller  number  of  convictions 
than  the  ten  Protestant  counties,  containing  only  1,558,182 
persons,  or  little  more  than  half  the  amount  of  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation ;  makmg  in  the  Protestant  counties,  a  proportion  of  one 
convict  out  of  every  713  persons;  and  in  the  Catholic  counties, 
only  one  out  of  1317. 

Among  innumerable  evils,  the  system  of  licensed  mendicity  in 
Ireland  appears  to  be  the  worst.  It  is  subversive  of  good  order, 
and  the  fruitful  parent  of  crime.    Under  the  mask  of  penury  and 
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distress}  the  sturdy  beggar  is  found  plying  his  demoralizing  trade, 
and,  by  habitual  fraud,  continually  imposing  on  the  humane. 
Much  of  the  bounty  of  the  charitable  is  thus  diverted  firom  its 
legitimate  channel,  and  senres  to  maintain  a  worthless  body  of 
▼agrants,  who  will  be  industrious  only  in  wandering  from  house 
to  house  in  a  degrading  course  of  alms-seeking,  as  the  pest  of 
society  at  large.  It  is  incontrovertible,  that  the  customary  prac- 
tices of  mendicity  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  judicious 
regulations,  and  a  better  method  of  administering  to  the  necessities 
of  the  poor  in  parishes  \  to  facilitate  which,  the  mtromission  of 
legal  authority  for  enforcing  the  decent  maintenance  of  the  paro- 
chial poor  in  their  respective  districts,  seems  now  absolutely 
indispensable.  And  it  is  justly  presumed,  that  a  change  of  system 
may,  with  incalculable  advantage,  take  place,  leaving  genuine 
charity  untouched,  and  more  productive  of  good,  in  its  imme- 
diate operation,  than  ever  before.  Anxiously  solicitous  of  your 
attention  to  a  subject  which  is  acknowleged  to  be  deserving  of 
consideration,  I  sincerely  trust  this  humble  appeal,  in  behalf  of 
suffering  humanity,  may  not  prove  altogether  ineffectual. 

I  do  not  arrogantly  presume,  being  incompetent,  to  communi- 
cate much  that  may  be  worthy  the  notice  of  an  illustrious  states- 
man, and  perhaps  verv  unfit,  as  an  obscure  individual,  to  address 
the  first  Minister  of  tne  Crown;  nevertheless  I  shall  fearlessly  go 
on,  with  firm  reliance  on  the  implored  guidance  of  the  wisdom 
which  is  not  of  this  world,  zealously  endeavoring,  by  every  prac- 
ticable contrivance,  to  lessen,  in  my  own  sphere  at  least,  the  sum 
of  human  misery.  It  is  satisfactory  to  be  enabled  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  salutary  effects  produced  by  efibrts  of  this  nature  ; 
for  1  rejoice  to  state,  that  t{ie  introduction  of  an  improved  relief 
system  has  been  highly  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  numerous 
poor  families,  by  affording  comfort  and  succour  to  the  distressed 
of  a  particular  district.  Christian  motives  impel  us  to  extend,  if 
possible,  the  same  advantages  to  all.  We  are  required  to  <<  strive 
to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate  \  for  many  will  seek  to  enter  in,  and 
shall  not  be  able." « 

The  general  principle  cannot  be  well  objected  to,  that  t]ie  in- 
habitants of  every  country  are  bound,  by  the  law  of  God  and 
ftature,  to  provide  for  the  impotent  poor,  really  incapable,  by  any 
means,  of  maintaining  themselves — concede  this,  and  it  b  obvious 
no  country  is  more  in  want  of  its  application  than  Ireland.  If  it 
be  taken  for  granted,  that  great  distress  prevails  there  amongst 
those  who  are  in  health  and  well  able  to  work,  but  who  cannot 
g^t  any  employment,  how  shall  we  conceive  the  full  extent  of 

'  St.  Luke,  xiii.  24. 
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misery — the  sharp  anguish  of  misfortunei  experienced  by  many 
poor  snfierers,  who,  from  destitution  and  physical  calamity^  are 
compelled  to  seek  their  means  of  subsistence  by  mendicancy  in 
the  manner  already  described  1  Could  not  a  plan  be  devised  and 
established,  baying  for  its  object  the  permanent  relief  and  de- 
cent maintenance  of  helpless  paupers  ?  Could  not  parishes  be 
empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  assess  themselves  volun- 
tarily, with  proper  limitations,  for  the  care  and  protection  of  their 
own  poor  ?  Could  not  a  remedy  of  this  kind  be  adopted,  without 
danger  of  introducing  the  British  system  of  poor's-rates,  by  which 
evils  of  the  magnitude  alluded,  tc^  nnight  be,  in  a  great  measure, 
removed  i  and  the  misery  alleviated  which  obtains  at  present,  from 
a  want  of  well-organised  charitable  institutions,  order  and  regu- 
larity in  parishes— from  neglect  on  the  part  of  absent  proprietors, 
and  from  a  superabundant  population,  destitute  of  the  advantages 
which  are  found,  in  most  other  countries,  to  spring  from  well 
requited  industry,  and  its  judicious  application  to  natural  re- 
sources ? 

Within  the  last  half  century,  the  population  of  Ireland  has 
doubled  itself,'  but  the  resident  gentry  have  not  increased  in  the 
same  proportion.  Since  the  Union,  at  least,  the  number  of 
absientees  has  increased  very  much  $  and  it  is  doubtful  yet,  whe- 
ther  the  advantages  conferred  on  the  island  have  compensated 
for  the  drain  made  on  its  resources  by  the  men  of  property, 
trho  prefer  a  residence  in  other  countries.  In  that  circumstance, 
one  reason  is  evident  why  the  people  are  dissatisfied,  the  great 
majority  impoverished,  and  the  poorest  class  so  shamefully  neg- 
lected. Of  those  outcast  individuals,  many,  as  I  have  before 
remarked,  wander  through  the  country  imploring  alms  at  every 
gate,  or  merely  sustain  existence  in  scattered  huts,  the  most  al>- 
ject  abodes  ot  human  wretchedness — ^in  most  instances,  neither 
wind-tight  nor  water-tight ;  not  superior,  perhaps  not  equal,  to  the 
wigwams  of  American  savages,  or  the  krails  of  South  African 
Hottentots. 

These  unfortunate  fellow-christians,  paralysed  by  poverty,  are 
engaged  in  a  perpetual  struggle  for  a  supply  of  the  coarsest  and 
cheapest  species  of  food,  by  which  mere  animal  existence  may 
be  supported.  In  periods  of  temporary  scarcity,  when  deprived 
of  every  means  of  sustaining  life  by  their  own  exertion,  disease 
overtakes  them,  mendicity  becomes   the  last  resource  of  these 

■  '*  The  rate  at  which  the  population  increased,  from  1793  to  1891,  was 
such  as  would  double  itself  in  about  40  years.  In  other  European  countries, 
the  population  has  often  increased  for  10,  «0,  or  30  years,  at  a  very  rapid 
rate ;  but  in  Irelandi  it  increased  for  125  yearn  together,  at  a  rate  that 
would  double  itself  in  about  45  yezn**^  Malt  hut. 
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hapless  beings;  and  unless  they  falli  by  chance^  under  notice  ef 
competent  humanity,  they  pass  on,  throogh  every  stage  of  suflfetiiig^' 
to  the  close  of  their  earthly  accounts.* 

There  is  not  any  pit>Ti8ion  in  Ireland  for  extreme  cases  of 
distress^  either  parochial  or  otherwise,  with  the  exceptiopi  of  a  fev 
county  infirmaries  and  village  dispensaries,  founded  oa  tqIuo* 
tary  uontribution ;  and  by  way  of  relief  (posthumous,  and  too  late) 
some  legal  vestry  assessments  for  butring  in  coBan^  the  remaias 
of  miserable  paupers,  who  have  perisned  of  hunger,  disease,  and 
destitution  I 

Such  lamentable  occurrences,  incidental  to  the  condition  of  any 
class  of  human  beings,  fill  one  with  pain  and  horror ;  they  forcibly 
imply,  that  wherever  scenes  so  revolting  to  humanity  obtain,  an 
amendment  of  that  system,  under  which  they  have  happened, 
ought  to  be  enforced,  which  can  only  be  eflFected  any  where  by 
salutary  laws  to  connect  the  poor  with  the  rich,  and  to  compel  the 
latter,  especially  those  who  withdraw  their  persons  and  fortunes 
from  their  country,  to  consider  the  cause  of  the  former,  as  being 
entitled,  by  every  rule  of  duty,  to  their  reasonable  countenance 
and  protection. 

It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  the  poor  in  Engbnd  are  better 
provided  for  than  m  any  other  country  of  the  same  extent. — But 
where  the  most  depressed  class,  as  in  Ireland,  are  suffered  to  lan«< 
guish  in  helpless  misery,  something  must  be  radically  wrong,  and 
the  strongest  proof  of  this  is,  the  fact  that  there  never  has  been  in 


*  In  tli«  southern  districts,  the  condition  of  the  people  is  not 
improved  since  Dean  Swift's  time,  who  wrote  of  Ireland  as  follows:— 

**  I  think  I  once  was  in  Tipperary,  which  is  like  the  rest  of  the  whole 
kingdom— a  bare  face  of  nature,  without  houses  or  plan tatfons— filth j 
cabins,  miserable,  tattered,  half-starved  creatures,  scarce  in  human  shape; 
one  insolent,  ignorant,  oppressive  'squire,  to  be  found  in  twentj  miles* 
riding ;  a  parish  church  to  be  found  only  in  a  sommer  daj's  jourBegr,  m 
comparison  of  which  an  English  farmers  barn  is  a  cathedral ;  &  bog  of 
fifteen  miles  round;  every  meadow  a  slough;  and  every  hill  a  roixtnre 
of  rock,  heath,  and  marsh ;  and  every  male  and  female,  from  the  farmer 
inclusive  to  the  day-laborer,  infallibly  a  thief,  and  consequently  a  begear, 
which  in  this  island  are  terms  convertible.  There  is  not  ao  acre  of  mq  ia 
Ireland  turned  to  half  its  advantage ;  yet  it  is  better  improved  tbau  the 
people— and  all  tkete  eviU  are  effisctt  cf  Englith  tyranny;  so  your  sons  and 
grand-children  will  find  to  their  sorrow/' — Vide  Letter  to  Demi  BraJrtth^ 
written  about  70  yean  tinee, 

I  have  often  witnessed,  on  entering  the  hovels  of  the  peasantry,  a  vbols 
family  seated  round  a  basket  of  potatoes,  with  nothing  earthly  beaidea  for 
their  subsistence,  except  a  few  grains  of  salt  and  water  from  the  spring !  In 
many  instances,  and  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  before  the  harvest,  time, 
this  frugal  repast  is  denied  these  poor  people — the  pressure  of  poverty 
becomes  so  severe,  they  are  compelled  to  beg  from  door  to  door  through  tb« 
country,  and  often  one  Kanty  meal  of  potatoes  must  suffice  for  the  day ! 
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Irehnd  a  decent  pnmsicm  for  the  poor,  whidi  is  a  tnie  test  of 
civiiisatioii.  I  shall,  -therefore,  have  the  Kpnor  of  submlHing  to 
your  consideration,  a  simple  plan  for  effecting  an  object  so  de- 
sirable in  that  country,  and  I  shall  endeayor  to  show  that  it  may  be 
done  without  the  introduction  of  the  British  system  of  poor  laws } 
witliout  violadng  the  principles  of  true  charity  to  the  poor  ;  with- 
out'destroying  the  kindly  dispositions  of  human  life,  which  is 
often  the  case  when  relief  becomes  entirely  compulsory  i  without 
danger  of  the  abuses  which  have  crept  into  the.  administration  of 
the  poor  laws  in  England  ;  without  despair  of  a  moral  certainty  of 
doing  rery  much  good  by  improving  the  character  and  habits  of 
the  lower  orders }  and  without  any  apprehension  that  <5  the  in- 
troductbn  of  a  certain  system  of  law  with  respect  to  the  helpless 
poor,  should  harden  the  hearts  of  the  Irish  people,  destroy  their 
uniform  kindness  and  sympathy  for  their  fellow  poor,  or  alter  that 
fine  portion  of  their  national  character."  * 

I  trust,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  it  is  possible  to  remove  the 
reluctance  to  attempts  at  legislating  on  this  subject,  and  to  obviate 
the  difficulties  which  appear  to  have  arisen  and  spread,  as  it  were, 
a  mist  before  the  eyes  of  enlightened  legislators,  rendering  them 
hitherto  unable  to  see  their  way  distinctly,  as  to  the  mode  of  con- 
ferring a  great  benefit  on  society  in  that  long  oppressed  portion 
of  the  British  empire.  I  trust  it  is  possible  to  make  it  appear* 
that  what  has  been  termed  the  misdirected  charity  of  Ireland 
can  be  made  to  flow  in  a  more  regular,  useful,  and  permanent 
channel  than  heretofore,  by  setting  up  a  very  simple  machinery 
for  the  administration  of  bounty  to  the  poor,  <<  avoiding  all  the 
imperfections  of  the  English  system,  conquering  the  dimculty  of 
finding  persons  of  sufficient  integrity  and  honesty  to  regulate  it, 
and  preventing  its  being  obstructed  by  abuse/' 

As  the  compulsory  laws  in  England  for  relief  of  the  poor 
have  a  twofold  object,  the  one  to  provide  labor  and  support  for 
those  who  can  work  and  cannot  find  employment,  the  other  to  af- 
ford maintenance  and  comfort  to  the  impotent.  With  the  former 
branch  we  have  nothing  to  do,  since  it  is  found  to  be  an  erroneous 
practice  to  interfere  with  wages,  and  to  hold  out  such  incitements 
to  an  increase  of  pauperism,  as  it  unavoidably  causes.^    But  with 

>  Vide  Debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  18th  Jime,  1897. 

*  *'  Convinced  as  I  aoi,''  savs  Brereton  (a  writer  on  the  English  Poor 
Laws),  ^that  the  justices  of  the  peace  have  introduced  the  erroneous 
practice,  and  that  the  erroneous  principle  is,  allowing  them  to  practise  at 
all  in  parish  affairs,  I  cannot  conceal  an  opinion,  formed  by  patient  inquiry, 
or  suppress  a  coDTiction  confirmed  by  experience.  I  shall  close  these  few 
observations  on  the  substitution  of  district  for  parochial  officers  of  any 
kind,  in  any  parish  affairs,  with  a  repetition  of  Mr.  Vivian's  remedy  for  the 
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regard  to  the  htter,  we  are  at  israe  with  any  indtvidital,  who  wiU 
presume  to  maintain  that^  in  the  multiplied  circumstances  of  Hfe» 
the  security  of  an  adequate  provision  for  the  helpless  poor,  does 
not  constitute  one  of  the  first  of  our  duties,  for  the  faith&tl  per. 
formanee  of  which  we  are  awfully  responsible — frigidly  aocoust- 
able,  when  time  and  fate  shall  determme^ — ^when  we  shall  stand  ac- 
quitted or  condemned  far  eternity,  by  the  irrevocable  judgment 
of  Him  who  has  declared  he  will  justify  or  condemn,  aocordkig 
to  our  obsenrance  or  neglect  of  the  solemn  precepts  which  enjoui 
the  duty  in  question,  as  being  done  not  only  to  our  distressed 
neighbor,  but  as  to  himself. — <<  Verity  I  say  unto  yon,  inasmuch 
as  ye  have  done  it  to  the  least  of  these  my  brethren^  ye  have  done 
it  unto  me,'*  ■ 

The  original  law  in  England,  respecting  the  poor,  had  been 
framed  solely  with  this  great  design  in  riew  ^  but  on  the  old  stock 
so  many  efrors  have  been  grafted,  as  to  render  it  fruitful  of  much 
mischief  to  the  state. 

Mr.  Brereton  obserres— »<<  Would  we  trace  our  natbnal  calami- 


evils  of  the  present  system — *  Get  rid  of  the  sessions,  and  you  will  get  rid 
of  workhouses,  at  least  of  m  great  many  in  tillages,  and  you  will  restore 
the  ancient  and  happier  system  of  supporting  the  poor  by  small  peosioiis 
in  their  own  habitations,  or  the  habitations  of  their  friends  and  relatives.' 

''The  House  will  find  that  all  the  witnesses  concur  in  opinion,  that  the 
greatest  practical  improvement  of  the  poor-rate  system  is  involved  in  ttie 
discontinuance  of  relief  to  able-bodied  paupers ;  and  your  Committee  are  of 
opinion,  that  such  discontinuance  will  be  rendered  more  practicable  by  tbe 
introduction  of  a  system  of  regulated  emigratbn,  than  by  any  other 
aieasure." 

On  this  subject,  the  questions  numbered  from  3359  to  3957,  were  put  to 
Mr.Malthus:— 

**U  parochial  assistance  wer<  rigidly  and  Invariably  Ihhited  to  tba 
Support  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  or  of  chHdren,  and  univecsally  deiued  to 
•able-bodied  men  who  have  no  opportunity  of  workmg,  do  you  think  the 
existence  of  a  well-regulated  poor-rate  under  such  restrictions  would  be 
prejudicial  to  the  country? — Perhaps  npt;  but  it  appears  to  be  difficult 
always  to  restrict  tt  in  that  way. 

*' Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  the  proposition^  that  poor's-r»tes  eieie 
judiciously  administered  under  such  limitations,  are  yon  of  opinion  thai  a 
poorVrate  might  not  be  inexpedient?  At  any  rate  it  would  be  a  great  tno- 
provement,  as  compared  with  the  present  mode  ofadnMnistration. 

''If  a  system  of  emigration  could  be  adopted  with  benefit  to  the  laborer 
emigrating,  dp  you  think  that  it  might  justify  the  enactment  of  a  posiUve 
law,  removing  all  claims  on  the  part  of  an  able-bodied  pauper  for  assistance 
or  for  work,  under  circumstances  of  his  being  in  a  stale  ot  destitution  ?  As 
I  should  say  so  independently  of  the  question  of  emigration,  I  must  say  bo 
still  more  strongly  when  coupled  with  the  remedy  proposed. 
^  ''Your  Committee  cannot  express  too  strong  an  opiuion  against  the  idea 
of  reaulating,  by  legislatiotk,  the  rate  of  wages,  under  any  conceivable 
modification.''— FA(/e  Emigration  Reparty  18S7. 

>  St.  Matthew,  xxv.  40. 
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ties  (For  national  calamities  I  call  them),  pauperism  and  crime,  to 
their  spring-head,  the  poisonous  streams  would  infallibly  guide  us 
to  the  ultimate  execution  of  the  poor  laws.' 

«« There  have  been  and  are  such  difficulties  in  administering 
these  laws,  under  any  form,  as  render  them  fairly"  questionable. 
Statutes  for  parishes  must  indeed  be  as  few  as  possible,  and  con- 
fined to  ukrell-defined  objects  in  the  preservation  of  order — the  re- 
pairs of  the  common  highways — and  the  relief  of  unhejriended 
hnpotency.  Substitute  them  for  morals  or  religion — the  fear  of 
God,  or  the  love  of  man — and  you  disgrace  the  religion  and 
character  of  the  nation.  Extend  them  to  private  business  and  the 
regulation  of  wages,  and  such  parochial  hws  cannot  fail  to  be 
mischievous  and  tyrannical. 

«« Under  the  present  system  in  England,  many  honest  persons 
who  have  hard  means  to  live,  are  not  only  charged  with  the  relief 
of  the  poor  but  with  the  ambition  of  the  rich !  Tlie  private  hand 
of  tax  not  only  spares  the  public  hand  of  alms,  but  sustains  the 
partial  hand  of  interest.  Thus  it  happens  that  monies  levied 
professedly  for  the  relief  of  want  and  indigence,  are  funds  for  the 
encouragement  of  idle  and  worthless  dependence,  or  of  vanity, 
selfishness,  and  mistaken  benevolence. 

«<  Legislation  invariably  tends  t6  suppress  all  voluntary,  and 
especially  parochial  voluntary  relief  of  distress,  and  therefore  ought 
not  to  be  tolerated,  but  on  some  systematic  principle.  It  was  the 
custom  in  Ireland,  formerly,  before  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament 
interfered,  for  parishes  to  assess  themselves ;  and  sums  were  voted 
utianimously  by  Episcopalians,  Catholics,  and  Presbyterians,  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor.^ 


*  lo  like  manoer,  would  we  trace  our  national  calamities  in  Ireland  (for 
national  calamities  I  call  them),  pauperism  and  crime,  the  poisonous 
streams  would  infallibly  guide  us  to  the  ultimate  execution  of  the  penal 
laws.  England,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  the  original  cause  of  those, 
misfortunes.  England,  as  bearing  rule,  should  look  to  this,  and  to  the  state 
of  moral  degradation  of  the  people  in  Ireland,  ere  the  snring-tide  of  Irish 
pauperism  overflow  her  fertile  plains,  and  supptanr,  witn  hordes  of  able- 
bodied  potato-fed  Catholics,  her  highly-favored  peasantry ;  for,  if  it  be  found 
expedient  to  withhold  supplemental  wages,  hitherto  paid  out  of  the  rates  to 
able  paupers,  the  English  may  at  last  experience  the  bad  effects  of  refusing 
to  do  justice  to  Ireland. 

»  The  following  paragraph  appeared  in  the  Dublin  Evening  Post  of  22nd 
September,  1827  :— 

pABisa  OF  LouGHOiLLT.— "Early  in  the  summer  that  has  just  now 
passed,  a  number  of  benevolent  individuals  in  this  parish  (Loughgilly), 
apprehensive  of  the  difficulties  that  were  like  to  ensue  to  the  lower  orders  of 
the  people  from  the  want  of  employment  ancf  the  consequent  scarcity  of 
motley,  exerted  themselves  in  creating  a  fund  to  meet  the  coming  exigency. 
A  committee  was  appointed  by  vestry  to  take  the  management  and  appli- 
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<<The  following  items  were  common: — ^for  parochial  poor  list 
—for  the  poor  of  the  pariah— for  poor  housckeepers-rfor  cripples. 
Monies  levied  for  the  support  of  poor  persons  incapable  of  sup- 
porting themselves.  Again  such  as  this — ^In  consequence  of  the 
great  distress  during  the  winter,  a  vestry  was  held  when  the  sum 
(here  specified)  was  unanimously  voted. 

<<  These  customs  being  harmonious  and  voluntary,  similar  to 
those  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  were  entitled  to  some  consideration. 
Bishop  Brinkley  has  stated,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  judicious 
people,  that  a  law  empowering  parishes,  without  making  it  compul- 
sory, to  assess  themselves  for  the  support  of  their  own  poor,  would 
be  attended  with  beneficial  effects.  In  a  great  part  of  Scotland^ 
the  funds  for  the  poor  are  raised  voluntarily,  that  method  being 
preferred  both  by  the  administrators  and  the  recipients.  But  if 
those  voluntary  funds  fail,  an  assessment  is  enforced*  The  land- 
lord being  chargeable  with  one-half  the  rate,  the  occupier  of  the 
land  or  dwelling-house  the  other  i  and  this  assessment  prevails  in 
almost  all  the  southern  counties. 

<<  Where  the  assessment  is  not  enforced,  the  kirk  session,  in  its 
mode  of  relieving  the  poor,  resembles  the  Protestant  vestries  in 
the  north  of  Ireland ;  and  in  the  parts  where  the  assessment  is 
enforced,  it  corresponds  to  the  vestry  in  England,  as  it  was  when 
independent  of  the  justices  in  the  matter  of  relief.  The  differences 
which  exists ,  between  Scotland  and  England,  and  between  the 
manufacturing  and  agricultural  population  of  the  latter,  are  malnlj 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  poor  laws,  which,  however  benevolent  in 
their  intention,  have  becofhe  an  engine  of  oppression,  more  gall- 


cation  made  promptly  to  the  landlords,  the  clergv  of  the  different  denomi- 
nations, and  all  others  in  the  districts  disposed  to  lend  a  helping  h^ad. 
By  those  means  a  sum  available,  that  enahled  the  Committee  to  malie 
monthly  distributions  to  a  great  numher  of  indigent  householders,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  the  family.  The  travelUng  poor  were,  at  the  same 
time,  badged.  Much  good  has  been  done,  throughout  this  extensive 
parish,  by  this  seasonable  charity,  and  every  party  seems  to  be  fiiQ^ 
satisfied  with  the  judicious  and  impartial  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
conducted. 

"  A  few  days  ago  the  Committee  closed  their  labors,  after  pasdnz  irotes 
of  thanks,  &c.  It  was  resolved,  at  the  same  time,  to  persevere  la  the 
system  of  badgiog  the  travelling  poor,  and  that  printed  hand4iiU»  be 
posted  through  the  parish,  during  the  approaching  season  of  plenty,  recom- 
mending this  resolution  to  the  inhabitants,  as  highly  l>eneficial  to  the 
deterving  poor,  and  protecting  themselves  from  the  imposition  and  annoy- 
ance of  strangersJ' 

It  was  very  commendable  to  provide  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  parochial 
i>oor,  but  the  **  badgiug  of  the  travelling  poor**  seems  to  be  nothing  more  or 
leas  than  a  license  to  carry  on  the  debasing  practices  of  mendicity,  which  it 
ought  to  be  a  principal  object  of  parochial  relief  funds  to  suppress. 
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ing  to  the  artisan  and  the  laborer  than  any  which  the  malignity  of 
man  has  ever  devised. 

<<  It  has  been  the  practice  of  those  who,  from  benevolent  bat 
mistaken  motives,  would  defend  the  English  poor  laws,  in  their 
utmost  extravagance,  and  of  those  who,  from  interested  motives, 
would  defend  their  own  conduct,  to  point  to  the  wretchedness  of 
Ireland,  where  no  legal  provision  exists,  as  a  beacon  which  should 
affright  every  hardy  adventurer  in  an  argument  of  this  kind.  In 
perfect  despair  or  apprehension,  they  place  the  inquirer  between 
the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  from  which,  as  they  imagine,  there  is  no 
escape. 

<<  It  is  in  vain  for  you  to  investigate  or  argue,  for  the  people 
must  either  perish  on  the  rock  of  starvation,  or  be  immersed  in  the 
whirlpool  of  a  profligate  pauperism ;  and  we  deem  it  more  con- 
sistent with  humanity  and  Christianity,  to  prefer  a  moral  to  a  phy- 
sical perdition.  But  giving  full  credit  to  this  philanthropic  Chris- 
tianity, is  th^e  no  middle  and  safe  course?  Is  there  not  in 
practice  found  a  plan  which  relieves  extreme  want  ?  Is  there  not 
a  system  which  relieves  impotent  poverty,  and  leaves  wages  un- 
touched and  the  national  spirit  unbroken  ?  Is  there  not  a  system 
which,  by  voluntary  bounty  and  individual  exertion,  fosters  indus- 
try, discourages  vagrancy,  and  promotes  the  happiness  of  the 
depressed  classes,  by  careful  and  judicious  management  of  paro- 
chial relief  funds  ? 

«If  this  happy  centre,  on  which  policy  and  humanity  might 
rest  content,  cannot  be  accurately  reached,  is  there  no  approxi- 
mation at  which  we  may  aim  ?  Is  the  idea  of  such  a  system  per- 
fectly Utopian;  or,' if  it  is  found  in  practice  in  other  countries,  is 
it  inapplicable  to  the  institutions  of  our  own  ? 

«  The  north  of  Ireland  does  not  leave  us  without  some  reason- 
aUe  reply  to  these  questions,  for  there  appears  (even  where  no 
bws  compel)  a  natural  inclination*  in  parishes  to  relieve  extreme 
distress.** 

Wherever  these  dispositions  prevail  amongst  the  parishioners, 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  establishing  parochial  charitable  in- 
stitutions, which  shall  be  attended  with  much  good,  provided  there 
be  held  out  no  facilities  for  lessening  the  necessity  of  individual 
exertion.  On  this  principle,  supported  by  voluntary  bounty,  the 
indigent  and  destitute  poor  may  be  permanently  relieved,  without 
any  apprehension  of  poverty  and  distress  multiplying  in  propor- 
tion to  the  resources  of  such  establishments.  But,  in  order  to 
equalise  the  burden,  it  is  essentially  necessary  that  the  law  should 
interpose  to  compel  the  uncharitable,  by  an  act  of  vestry,  to  con- 
tribute according  to  their  property.  A  mode  of  relief  might  thus 
become  general  which  would  go  tar  to  extinguish  pauperism  and 
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crime.  It  might  be  done  in  so  guarded  a  manner  as  abo? e  aD,  to 
leave  the  incentives  to  gratuitous  exertion  in  full  operation  ;  and 
though  it  would  be  impossible  to  control  the  dispositions  of  all, 
in  ever  so  good  a  cause,  or  to  persuade  individuals  devoid  of  good 
win  to  their  brethren  in  need,  to  appropriate  a  minute  portion  of 
their  time  and  talents  to  the  relief  of  the  distressed  in  their 
neighboriiood ;  (<<can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the 
leopard  his  ^ts  P'')  yet  some  would  be  found  unbiassed,  active, 
and  willing  to  do  good  in  that  way,  and  they  ought  to  be  sup.- 
ported  by  such  compulsory  measures  as  would  supply  the  defi- 
ciency, and  augment,  by  an  equiuble  rate,  the  parochial  relief 
funds:  thus,  non-subscribers  would  be  taxed  equally  with  volun- 
tary contributors ;  and  this  enforcement  is,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, indispensable  to  the  duration  and  stability  of  an  improved 
system* 

In  the  application  of  such  principles  to  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
there  would  be  no  employment  of  improper  and  oppressive 
means*  It  would  be  perfectly  just  and  fair  that  the  community 
should  be  impartially  taxed,  as  to  pecuniary  matters  at  least,  in 
promoting  the  desirable  object  to  which  any  legislative  enactment 
may  be  designed  to  subserve.  Charitable  taxation  might  be 
limited  and  defined,  so  as  never  to  exceed  the  amount  of  sums 
supplied  for  the  poor,  from  motives  of  benevolence ;  and  in  no 
instance  should  it  be  resorted  to,  unless  the  principles  of  voluntary 
bounty  and  service  first  obtaining  in  parishes  fail  of  the  dewred 
efiect*  Charity  judiciously  administered,  as  in  Scotland^  for  the 
permanent  support  of  the  helpless  poor,  and  occasional  encourage- 
ment of  the  industrious,  would  be  regarded  as  the  gift  of  sym- 
pathy to  suffering,  and  as  a  premium  held  out  to  labor  and  exeiv 
tion;  the  former  having  established  their  paramount  claims  in 
their  respective  parishes,  and  the  latter,  no  legal  pretensions  what- 
ever, as  able-bodied  paupers.  3y  the  overthrow  pf  vagrancy 
the  misery  of  the  lower  orders  would  be  exchanged  for  compani- 
tive  comfort,  and  their  happiness  would  be  promoted,  as  they  prac- 
tically learn  that  employment  is  absolutely  neqessary  to  the  in- 
troduction of  every  other  species  of  ameUoration-r-since  without 
it  there  cannot  be  food  and  raiment,  and  without  a  sufficiency  of 
these,  education  and  all  systems  of  moral  and  phydcal  impiove- 
ment  fail.  With  regard  to  the  relative  situation  oJt.  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  it  requires  little  penetration  to  discover  thaj  the 
lower  orders  of  both  countries  are  approximating  to  a  state  of 
identity.  It  is  evident,  that  if  things  continue  as  they  have  been 
of  late  progressively  advancing,  the  inroads  of  the  Irish  peasantry 

'  Jtremiah  ziii.  33. 
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will  prove  £ital  to  tbe  inteivsts  0f  the  Eo|^ah,  who  will  gnutually 
be  reduced  to  the  level  of  die  fonoier.  The  periodical  visits  of 
these  unfortunate  half-clad  Irisbf  become  matter  of  serious  com- 
plaint in  the  western  and  cential  countiest  where,  independently 
of  under-working  the  English  laborers^  they  familiarize  the  lower 
classes*  widi  whom  they  have  intercourse,  to  their  habits  and 
wretchedness :  far  better  for  Irish  proprietors  and  English  country 
genilemen  to  devise  measures  for  securing  employment  to  his 
Majesty's  loyal  subjects  in  dieir  immediate  diitncts,  than  to 
ob^rve»  unmoved*  the  serious  effects  of  their  irregular  visitations.' 
Far  better  this  than  opposing  just  claims,  and  keeping  the  people 
in  perpetual  irritation,  through  the  folly  of  factious  men.  Ireland 
possesses  within  herself  vast  sources  of  wealth---she  possesses 
mines  of  valuable  metals,  and  contains  more  waste  land  capable 
of  cultivation  than  En^nd.  Hie  fisheries  of  Ireland,  if  pro- 
perly attended  to,  would  yield  abundantly,  and  employ  many 
more  hands  than  they  do  at  present.  But  the  misfortune  of  that 
country  is,  that  the  industry  of  the  people  has  never  been  ade- 
quately applied  to  die  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  her  soil— her  rivers*- lakes,  and  sea-coast :  the  appi^- 
bended  insecurity  of  premrty,  from  dbe  discontents  of  the  nation, 
preventing  the  influx  of  capital  and  consequent  employment.-— 
Hence  the  distresses  in  a  great  measure  of  the  population— ^-hei^e 
the  state  of  moral  degradation,  which  in  the  alarming  progress  of 
events  is  increasing  (kily.^ 

>  '*  Another  cause  of  the  increase  of  pauperism,  in  the  agricultural  as  well 
as  in  the  manufacturioe  districts,  lay  in  that  particular  subject  to  which  it 
was  imperatively  the  duty  of  Parliament  at  once  to  address  itself— the 
unhappy  and  degraded  condition  of  Ireland.  This  country  was  deluged  with 
Irish  poor,  who  came  over  in  crowds,  especially  in  the  season  of  harvest, 
and  undersold  the  English  laborer  in  his  own  market.  It  was  proved 
before  the  Emigration  Committee,  that  laborers  actually  came  over  from 
Ireland  to  this  country,  drove  our  own  peasantry  to  the  poor*rate,  by 
working  for  a  lower  price  than  they  could  aSfbrd  to  do,  and,  even  out  of  that 
low  price,  carried  back  the  money  which  paid  the  renr  of  the  cottage  they 
occupied  at  home.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  press  on  the  House  too 
strongly  the  necessity  of  some  sudden  remedy  for  this  enormous  and  in- 
creasing evil.  The  rents  of  Irish  landlords  actually  were  paid  in  part  out 
of  the  English  poor's-rate.*' — if  r.  Shney'i  Speech  on  the  Pwr  Lom$^  in  the 
Hou$eitf  CammonSf  April  17, 1898. 

^  '^That  state  is  increasing  daily,  is  it  not? — It  is  tmdoubtedly. 

"The  only  mode  of  dimmishing  that  moral  degradation  would  be  to 
improve  the  comforts  of  the  people? — Yes,  if  by  raising  ihsir  respectability 
you  can  inspire  them  with  a  taste  for  comforts,  after  they  have  bad  the 
means  of  experiencing  those  comforts  for  a  short  time,  by  the  removal  of 
the  redundant  popuhition. 

"  In  order  to  improve  the  comforts  of  the  people  in  Ireland,  is  it  not 
essentially  necessary  that  the  average  rates  of  wages  should  be  increased?— 
No  doubt. 
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Hence  the  unparalleled  misery  of  the  poor,  which  luviog  be- 
come proverbial  m  continental  states,  persons  of  intelligence  Djpim 
now  to  visit  Ireland,  for  the  express  purpose  of  observing  to 
what  extent  the  neglect  and  oppression  of  the  lower  orders  pn 
be  carried. 

With  respect  to  the  pdor,  I  am  happy  to  state,  however,  tha{  a 
remedial  system,  recently  devised,  is  now  partly  in  operation  in 
several  districts.  Since  its  commencement  much  good  has  been 
done,  and  the  local  interests  have  been  greatly  benefited ;  and  for 
g^eral  usefulness,  all  that  is  wanted  is  the  protection  of  the  statCy 
to  improve  and  to  establish  it,  by  means  of  such  legislative  enact- 
ments as  may,  in  the  wisdom  of  his  Majesty's  Government,  seem 
meet  and  right.  The  pamphlet  wluch  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit 
herewith,  contains  a  detailed  account  of  the  origin,  principles,  and 
objects  of  the  plan  ;  on  reference  to  which,  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
number  of  respectable  persons  of  an  extensive  parish  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  having  voluntarily- assembled  to  consider  the  cause  of 
the  poor,  determined  to  establish  a  relief  fund  for  the  support  of 
the  parochial  poor,  being  important,  and  with  a  view  of  bettering 
the  condition  and  promoting  the  happiness  of  the  depressed  classes, 
to  encourage  the  industrious,  and  to  suppress  mendicity  withinthe 
limits  of  their  proper  district.  The  principles  of  voluntary  bounty 
and  gratuitous  personal  services  were  recognised,  as  best  calcu- 
lated for  carrying  those  objects  into  effect.  A  sum  of  money  was 
subscribed  towards  the  relief  fund,  and  a  committee  appo'mted, 
by  whom  specific  regulations  were  recommended  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  intended  charity. 

The  plan  having  been  deliberately  matured,  it  was  submitted  to 

**  Have  you  illustrated  your  opinions  by  referring  to  the  people  of  Ireland 
and  England  ?— Yes. 

^  You  attribute  the  differenoe  of  the  character  of  the  people  to .  thf  giy^e* 
rence  of  food? — In  a  great  measure. 

''Does  it  depend  at  all  on  the  Government  under  which  they  live?— 
Very  muchon  the  Government;  on  the  strict  and  equal  administration  of 
justice;  on  the  perfect  security  of  property ;  on  civil,  religious  and  political 
liberty  :  for  people  respect  themselves  more  under  favorable  circumaiAQces 
of  this  kind,  and  are  less  ioclioed  to  marry,  with  the  prospect  of  laore 
physical  sustenance  for  their  children. 

•*  On  the  degree  of  respect  with  which  they  are  treated  bv  their  snpe- 
riors? — Yes,  one  of  the  greatest  faulu  in  Ireland  is,  that  the  laboiioe-cUsses 
ther^  are  not  treated  with  proper  respect  by  their  superiors — Uiey  are 
treated  as  if  they  were  a  degraded  people. 

^  <*What  is  your  opinion  of  the  capabilities  of  Ireland  to  become  a  teiy 
rich  and  florishing  country  ?— My  opinion  is,  that  it  has'  very  great  capip 
bilities;  that  it  might  be  a  very  rich  and  a  very  prosperous  country,  and 
that  it  might  be  richer  in  proportion  than  England,  fi^m  its  greater  oalursl 
capabUitits/'^Fid^  EmignUion  Repcrtf  IQ%7 .-^Enkknu  ^  tk€  Rev,  Z  ^ 
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a  numerous  and  respectable  meeting  of  the  parishioners,  and,  after 
a  forcible,  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  helpless  poor,  by  a  distinguished 
individual,  who  filled  the  chair,  it  was  unanimously  adopted.  The 
managers  of  the  charity  were  consequently  led  to  expect  prompt 
assistance  from  all  the  landed  proprietors  and  occupiers  of  lands 
in.  the  parish;  but  such  reasonable  expectations  hare  not  been 
realised,  which  has  retarded  their  operations  and  paralysed  their 
exertions  for  the  advantage  of  society.  The  entire  ourden  of 
supporting  and  relieving  the  numerous  poor  has  fallen  on  the 
humane  and  the  benevolent,  whilst  the  uncharitable  escape  both 
trouble  and  expense :  rejoicing  in  the  two-fold  benefit  which  their 
inhumanity  enables  them  to  derive  from  the  change  of  system 
with  respect  to  the  relief  of  the  poor.  May  we  not  reasonably 
presume,  that,  in  order  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  community 
at  large,  all  such  refractory  persons  ought  to  be  constrained  by 
law  to  bear  an  equal  proportion  of  the  assessment  ? 

I  beg  leave,  therefore,  to  submit  the  following  propositions  to 
his  Majesty's  government  :— 

First — ^The  expediency  of  adopting  in  Ireland,  as  a  general  sys- 
tem of  protection  and  relief  of  the  poor,  a  method  of  operation 
founded  on  the  purest  principles  of  charity ;  not  incompatible 
with  the  high  interests,  nor  adverse  to  the  present  and  future  cir- 
cumstances of  that  country,  but  calculated  to  prove  conducive  to 
its  welfare  y  having  been  already  partially  brought  to  the  test  of 
•actual  experimekit  with  beneficial  eflPects*  Secondly — ^that  in  order 
to  render  the  proposed  plan  completely  available  in  Ireland,  it  is 
essentially  necessary  that  parishes  should  be  authorised  by  law 
voluntarily  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  their  relative  poor, 
.being  helpless,  and  for  the  suppression  of  mendicity ;  and,  that 
.wherever  this  humane  disposition  be  manifested,  the  voluntary 
contributors,  having,  bona  Jide^  established  a  partial  relief  fund, 
and  appointed  responsible  persons  to  act  gratuitously  in  the 
management  of  it,  a  select  vestry  should  be  authorised  to  supply 
the  estimated  deficiency  in  the  parochial  relief  fund,  by  levying 
a  rate  equivalent  to  that  already  furnished ;  thereby  compelling 
the  uncharitable  to  contribute,  so  as  to  equalise  the  burden  to 
all  able  persons,  after  the  manner  of  parochial  assessment  in 
Scotland. 

Parish  of  Ruthwell-^Dum/rieS'Shire. 

«<The  Kirl^-Session  finding  their  ordinary  funds  insufiicient  to 
enable  them  to  make  a  specific  allowance,  it  became  necessary  to 
call  a  meeting  of  the  heritors :  the  heritors  accordingly  met,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  the  session,  levied  an  assessment,  one>-half  of 
which  was  paid  by  the  heritors,  and  the  other  half  by  the  tenants." 

<<  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  it  is  principally  in  districU  im- 
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mediately  bordering  on  En{^tid»  tfw  the  poor-rates  ate  e^ta* 
blisbed  j  that  in  almost  every  other  district  of  Scotland,  althongb 
the  law  is  common  to  the  whole,  country,  legal  assessments  are 
practically  unknown  :  I,  believe  this  to  be  principally  Owing  to  the 
judicious  management  of  the  Ministers  and  Kirk-Se8sions«*^Vide 
Minutes  of  Scotch  Evidence,  from  the  Iteport  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Poor  Laws,  1819* 

Were  parishes  authorised  by  law,  thus  voluntarily  to  assess 
themselves,  a  great  benefit  would  be  conferred  upon  the  poor ; 
and  it  is  obvious  how  salutary  a  law  of  this  nature  would  be ;  for 
the  dread  of  being  compelled  to  pay  to  the  rate  would  cause  a 
subscription  to  the  fund,  however  reluctantly,  by  individuals^ 
whose  refusal  had  been  given,  merely  because  there  was  no  act  of 
the  legislature  extant  to  enforce  the  obligations  of  rel^on  and 
humanity. 

In  a  recent  instance,  where  several  citizens  of  a  commetcial 
town  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  funds  of  a  mendicity  association^ 
by  which  the  community  are  much  benefited,  the  municipal  au- 
thority interfered,  and  caused  the  paupers  of  the  establishment  to 
be  presented  at  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  non-subscribers,  and 
there  paraded  until  helped  as  beggars.  This  hid  the  desired  efiect 
— the  previously  unwilling  gentry  contributed :— ^how  much  more 
desirable  it  would  be  to  make  such  dissatisfied  persons  charitable 
by  act  of  Parliament ! 

Suppose  it  essentially  necessary  in  Ireland  to  limit  taxation  for 
the  poor,  and  to  make  it  depend  entirely  on  the  best  principles» 
namely,  voluntary  bounty  and  gratuitous  service^  from  motives  of 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God— could  not  a  law  for  relief  o£  the 
poor  be  framed,  similar  to  the  act  for  providing  dispensaries  in 
that  country  ?  Lord  Lansdowne  is  reported  to  have,  in  Parliament* 
represented  it  to  be  a  most  salutary  law,  by  which  money  for  such 
a  purpose  might  be  levied  on  the  county  to  the  amount  of  the 
subscriptions  obtained  from  individuals.  It  is  well  known  that 
establishments  of  the  kind  have,  in  consequence  of  the  act  of 
Parliament,  become  very  general^  and  the  poor  have  been  greatlj 
relieved  thereby.  Why  should  not  the  same  principle  apply  in 
parishes  for  the  maintenance  of  the  helpless  poor  ? 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  wliat  might  be  sufficient  for  dut 
purpose,  on  an  average,  as  a  permanent  relief  fond  in  paxistes^ 
I  shall  take,  for  example,  the  one  already  noticed,  which  condsts 
of  about  twelve  thousand  acres,  Irish  measure,  yielding  about  IL 
each,  rent.  The  present  parochial  fund  created  by  voluntary 
bounty,  amounts   to  2002.    sterling  per  annum.'    Taking  for 

'  Averacc  number  of  poor  relieved  by  this  Charily  siuce  its  esta- 

blisbment  ......       14S 
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granted^  the  law  may  authorise  the  select  vestry  to  levy,  If  neces- 
sary, a  sum  equal  to  that  subscribed,  and  the  whole  to  be  raised  by 
an  acreable  assessment,  the  rate  would  be  only  eight  pence  an  acre, 
one-half  payable  by  owners,  and  the  other  by  occupiers — the  whole 
tax  would  only  come  to  four  pence  in  the  pound  rent  to  each, 
and  an  ample  fund  would  be  secured  to  the  r  rl  li  for  the  decent 
maintenance  of  the  helpless  poor,  and  the  suppression  of  men- 
dicity. 

''  At  present,  the  number  of  helpless  poor  maintained  in  a  popula- 
tion of  about  five  thousand,  is  only  twenty-five,  the  number  re- 
lieved by  small  pensions  in  iJieir  own  houses,  or  die  houses  of  their 
relatives,  and  by  an  occasional  supply  of  the  material  for  industry, 
Amounts  to  one  hundred  and  twenty.  The  exemplary  resignation 
of  the  former  in  the  pains,  privations,  and  afilictions,  with  which 
they  are  visited,  is  worthy  of  remark  \  but  the  voluntary  charity, 
though  small,  has  mitigated  their  sufierings,  and  afforded  a  degree 
of  comfort,  assistance,  and  support,  which  th^  had  never  before 
experienced — and  what  has  been  the  cost  ? — ^The  average  bounty 
to  each  impotent,  by  the  week,  for  six  months  that  the  system 
has  been  in  operation,  amounts  to  eighteen  pence  \  at  this  rate, 
the  yearly  cost  of  twenty-five  helpless  paupers  would  come  .to 
97/.  105.)  and  1200  parishes  in  Ireland,  say  at  100/.  each,  could 
unquestionably  afford  the  product  120,000/.  sterling,  for  that 
desirable  object,  or  even  three  times  that  amount,  for  general 
relief  of  the  national  poor,  in  the  manner  proposed  \  for  I  appre- 
hend S60,000/.  at  least,  or  half  a  million  at  the  farthest  would  con- 
^itute  ample  funds,  if  collected  and  distributed  judiciously  to  the 
poor  in  their  respective  parishes,  by  a  fixed  and  vigilant  manage- 
ment. Thus  we  should  avoid  the  lax  and  incoherent  svstem  of 
Ehgland,  where  half  a  million  and  more  is  annually  levied  bv  rates 
for  each  million  of  the  population;  and  we  should  follow  tne  ad- 
niirabie  example  of  our  neighbors  in  Scotland,  where  the  average 
Expense  per  head,  in  a  year,  is  only  about  fifteen  pence  on  the  po- 
pulation, and  does  not  exceed  120,000/.  annually,  for  the  whole 
country. 

^  tn  otder  to  illustrate  this  assertion,  and  to  demonstrate  its  practi- 
cability, I  shall  add  the  items  of  expenditure  for  the  maintenance 

I. 
il^l^nige  number  of  helpless  poor  maintained . 

M  at  Is.  0<f.  per  week  .... 

VIO  BX  lOfi.  per  week :  .  .  .  . 

,  But  allMwances  too  inconsiderable. 

Sum  expended  138  15    6 

Average  monthly  expenditure  19  17     0 
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of  a  single  Irish  pauper  in  a  mendicitj  asylum,  m  a  city  of  con- 
siderable note;'  the  institution  is  entirely  supported  by  voluntary 
bounty,  by  the  munificent  contributions  of  the  benevolent  Lord 
Bishopi  and  many  most  v^rthy  individuals,  who  set  the  example 
to  the  parishes  of  the  diocese  and  the  adjacent  counties,  an  ex- 
ample, that  ought  to  be  imitated  by  the  whole  country,  of 
liberality,  patriotism,  and  beneficence;  in  spite  of  which,  how- 
ever, many  complaints  are  still  made  of  the  unwillingness  of  the 
uncharitable  to  subscribe. 

Londonderry  Mendicity  Asylum,  1825,  1826. 
Average  number  of  paupers^  96-— Average  daily  cost  of  each, 

THREE   PENCE  ! 

s.     c/. 
Allowances  weekly  Si  lbs.  of  oatmeal  each,  value  :        0    4| 

Puiatoes  21  lb.  each         .  •  .  .  .        0     6f 

Milk  .  .  .        0     3| 

Tobacco  and  soap  .  .  .  .  .01 

Judging  and  superintendeDcy      .  .  .05 

They  clothe  themselves  by  their  industry  now,  instead  of 
wandering  in  idleness,  covered  with  filth  and  rags,  as  witness  the 
travelling  poor. 

Is  it  possible,  after  this  statement  of  the  superlative  cheapness 
of  supporting  the  poor  decently  that  there  should  be  men  ill-dis- 
posed to  acts  of  kindness,  which  cost  so  little — void  of  humanity, 
and  serious  consideration  for  the  wants  and  indigence  of  their 
neighbors? — ^Yes,  I  am  concerned  to  say/there  are  too  many 
who  cannot  understand  the  English  maxim ,  <(Live,  and  let  Hve/' 
but  will  show  their  aversion  to  the  practice  founded  on  it ;  for 
there  is  a  numerous  class  among  us  who  are  wrought  on  by  no- 
thing but  what  applies  immediately  to  their  senses,  by  what  they 
see  or  by  what  they  feel.  Now,  the  miseries  of  the  poor  they 
are  blind  to,  and  they  feel  not  the  cravings  of  hunger,  tl^  pains  of 
helpless  destitution,  nor  the  bitterness  of  the  wintet's  cold,  when 
deprived  of  comfortable  firesides  and  warm  clothing. 

Many  of  the  opulent  are  supremely  given  up  to  habits  of  selfish 
gratification,  to  pride,  vanity,  and  extravagant  expenses,  with  no 
thought,  and  little  compassion,  for  any  of  the  misery  with  wltfdi 
they  are  surrounded.  The  sports  of  the  day,  the  amusements  of 
the  evening,  entertainments  and  diversions,  occupy  all  their  con-« 
cern ;  and  so  long  as  these  can  be  supplied  in  successioOf  their 
minds  remain  in  a  state  of  perfect  indtfference  to  every  thing; 

*  Londonderry. 
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except  their  pleasures.  Now,  the  concerns  of  the  indigent  and 
destitute  have  no  chance  with  such  dispositions  as  these.  ' 

Again,  there  is  another  class  in  Ireland,  among  the  farmers/ 
jobbers,  tent  and  tithe  extortioners,  and  middlemen,  who  prac- 
tically oppress  the  poor,  by  whom  any  proposition,  as  to  an  im- 
proved relief  system,  would  be  scoffed  at.  Charity  dwells  not 
with  marble-hearted  characters  such  as  these  for  each  of  them 
satisfies  his  conscience  with  the  poet^s  sentiment  of  the  man  in 
Islington — 

**The  naked  every  day  he  clad 
When  he  put  on  his  clothe?." 

Ireland  has  long  been  cursed  also  with  an  ignorant  and  bigoted 
set  of  men,  actuated  by  mistaken  zeal  for  the  cause  of  truth  '  and 
the  extinction  of  error  in  religion.  They  lean  entirely  to  factions 
in  the  state,  from  self-interested  motives — ^they  oppose  with  all 
their  might,  the  progress  of  political  and  religious  liberty  ;i  but  as 
well  may  they  attempt  to  stem  the  flood-tide  of  the  vast  Atlantic. 
«<  They  compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte."  They  stalk 
through  the  country,  discord  following  in  their  train ;  bearing  in 
one  hand  the  book  of  peace,  and  in  the  other  the  statute  book  of 
persecutions,  producing  by  this  preposterous  conduct,  hatred,  va- 
riance, wrath,  strife,  envyings,  murders !— consequently,  a  host  of 
angry  antagonists  starts  up  in  self-defence ;  so  that,  in  fact,  charity, 
peace,  and  Christian  fellowship,  which  ought  to  subsist  among  tne 
people,  are  lost  in  the  rancour  of  political  and  religious  animosity. 
The  proper  objects  of  solicitude,  such  as  the  extension  of  educa- 
tion—the diffusion  of  useful  knowledge — the  employment  of  the 
lower  orders — and  the  care  of  the  poor,  enter  not  into  the  heated 
imaginations  of  these  fanatic^  and  enthusiasts. 

Still,  however,  there  is  a  most  numerous  and  highly  respectable 
class  of  resident  gentry  and  clergy — owners  and  occupiers,  who 
are  well  disposed  to  alleviate  tbe- distress,  and  to  improve  the 

'  >  ^An  intolerant  spirit  displayed  on  the  side  of  truth  hath  called  forth 
detflrjniued  obstinacy  on  the  side  of  error.  The  soundest  cause  hath  thus 
been  made  to  suffer  from  the  ill-advised  hastiness  of  its  best  defenders. 
Angry  feelings  are  generated,  and  the  parties  stand;  in  respective  positions, 
mutusjly  impregnable.  When  disdain  on  the  one  side  meets  witii  defiance 
on'the  other,  truth  fiiills  from  her  omnipotence  and  error  becomes  more 
firmly  rivettod  on  her  basis. 

'*  Would  orthodoxy  but  put'  on  her  bowels  of  mercy,  and  would  the 
champions  of  the  faith  but  conduct  themselves  in  the  spirit  ofunabu;>ed 
Christianity,  they  would  more  effectually  subserve  its  real  interests.  This 
bad  been  forgotten  by  theologians  io  their  controversies,  and  by  lesislators 
in  their  statute  books.  By  extensively  mingling  the  terrors  othuman 
ivrath  with  the  enforcement  of  a  religious  system,  they  bad  both  unin- 
tentionally wounded  the  cause  of  truth  in  its  most  vital  interests."— Dr. 
Chalmers. 
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coiiditiott  of  the  deser? ing  and  the  helpless  poor^  aad  vhoxibeep 
aloof  from  those  unhappy  divisions  and  jealousies  ivIiioh^iiafieT  so 
long  distracted  the  cotlntry.  ,;:[.. 

Even  the  partial  operation  of  the  relief  system)  now  ttdrooifted 
and  recommended)  has  been  practically  foand  to  promote  toOiirel^ 
fare  and  improvement  of  the  lower  orders.  By  dm  systesdrtbe 
mass  of  pauperism  is  most  likely  to  be  diminishM^^tfaait  apfuBnig 
evil  under  which  Ireland  labors,  which,  if  not  effeotua&y  coum 
teracted,  must  necessarily  continue  to  have  the  most  debaaing 
influence,  not  only  on  the  fate  of  this  country,  but  on  that  of  the 
British  empire.  It  remains  with  the  legislature  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  an  alarming  pauperism — it  rests  with  his  Majesty's  go- 
vernment, in  their  wisdom,  to  render  eflicacious  the  active  exerUons 
of  individuals  who  willingly  embark  in  benevolent  undertaldngs. 
Of  these,  the  resident  gentry  and  occupiers,  for  their  own  sake, 
should  be  the  first  to  come  forward.  Thev  should  call  loudly 
on  absentees  to  co*operate  in  the  work  of  humanity,  on  a  well* 
organised  plan — ^voluntary  bounty  and  gratuitous  personal  exertion 
forming  invariably  the  basis  of  relief.  The  helpless  and  wandering 
poor  could,  with  facility,  be  brought  under  control  of  the  unfoid 
parochial  committees.' 

A  permanent  relief  fund  being  placed  at  their  disposal^  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  former  class,  and  the  reformation  of  the  Utt^, 
the  improved  system  would  speedily  be  established  in  every 
parish,  founded  on  the  purest  principles;  the  niLuyaie  would  ori- 
ginate in  each  with  the  humane  and  the  benevolent,  who,  actuated 
by  the  best  motives,  would  zealously  endeavor  to  carry  it  into 
good  eflFectj  and  a  law  of  the  nature  proposed,  would  add  its 
salutary  influence  to  strengthen  their  hands  in  a  work  of  such 
importance,  by  compelling  the  uncharitable  and  the  inconsiderate, 
whether  resident  or  absent,  to  contribute  their  indispensable,  though 
unwilling  aid,  in  providing  for  the  necessities  of  the  helpless  poor. 
Thus  only  can  the  evils  of  absenteeism  be  at  all  remedied  in  a 
country  drained  of  its  resources  by  those  who  should  feel  most 
interested  in  its  prosperity. 

•I  •    r 

1  In  illustration  of  one  important  advantagCi  I  should  observe^  ^Hat, 
voder  this  system,  men  in  society  are  brought  together  in  thesfunafochial 
committees — all  engaged  in  one  laudable  uudertaking,  from-  Christian 
motives: — whereas,  formerly,  and  still  wherever  the  improved  system  is  not 
adopted,  the  same  individuals  have  never,  or  will  never  meet,  except  for 
purposesof  religious  controversy  or  political  hostility ;  the  ultfasO'^d  of 
which  is  any  thing  but  peace,  charity,  and  the  advanccRMat  of  the  2)ory  of 
God.  Another  advantage  is  gained  by  the  resident  geotrv  aw^nonieniv 
who  being  relieved  from  the  heavy  burden  of  supporting  a  host  of  mendi- 
cants, are  thereby  enabled  to  afford  more  abundantly  to  their  distressed 
neighbors  within  their  respective  parishes. 
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Ererj  resident  gentleman  and  farmer  knows  pretty  well  Uow 
nwch  it  ootcs  him  innually  to  reliere  in  the  way  of  alms»  either 
in  oKXiey  or  Idnd^  the  h68t  of  paupers  termed  the  tiavelUng  poor: 
— he  knows  alsot  that  if  all  the  money  or  value  given  in  that  way 
in  his  paririi,  were  collected  into  a  well-regulated  fund^^  it  would 
be  more  than  enffident  to  maintain,  on  ample  allowancesi  twice  die 
iMUnber  of  thepsax>chial  poor.  It  is  well  known  thronghont  Vttm 
land  that  abiemees  give  nothing  to  mendicants ;  a  system,  there-* 
fore^  which  would  faiirly  tax  all  parties,  as  well  owners  as  occupiers, 
must  l^ve  the  desirable  effect  of  usefullj  relieving  the  national 
poor,  mwitaining  the  helpless,  and  civilising  die  country.  With 
respect  to  the  management  of  parochial  relief  funds  and  the 
eystem  proposed,  there  should  be  no  hired  agency  and  no  in* 
terfierence  of  the  justices  with  parish  affairs.  The  machinery 
and  regulations,  as  adopted  in  the  several  parishes  where  mendicity 
has  been  suppressed,  will  be  found  answerable  to  all  country 
parishes,  and  generally  applicable  to  cities.  The  vigilance  of  the 
unpaid  parochial  committees  would  guard  against  abuses  which 
seldom  obtain  where  institutions  for  charitable  purposes  are  gra^ 
tnitously  fotinded  and  conducted.  The  parochial  committeesi 
which  would  consist  of  the  resident  gentry,  clergy,  and  respecta^ 
ble  farmers,  would  act  like  the  ministers  and  kirk*8cssions  in 
Scotland,  as  jurors  for  the  unfortunate  objects  of  their  occasional 
care ;  and  their  guardianship  of  the  funds  entrusted  to  their  dis- 
posal would  be  considered  a  most  solemn  duty.  By  the  gratuitous 
exertions  of  individuals,  under  Providence,  the  aspect  of  afiairs 
in  Ireland  would  brighten ;  for  the  improvement  of  the  peasantry 
and  the  well-being  of  society  would  naturally  combine  with  the 
ilicreased  comfort,  moral  elevation,  and  meliorated  condition  of 
die  hitherto-neglected  and  most  depressed  class  of  the  community: 
s«al  objects  of  charity  would  be  properly  noticed  and  their  claims 
investigated  ;  the  poor  would  generally  be  confined  to  their  own 
parishes  $  the  evils  of  mendicancy  would  pass  away  \  the  enor- 
mous mass  of  human  misery,  in  nature,  circumstance,  and  degree, 
which  owes  its  existence-  to  the  defective  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try, might  be  gradually  diminished  $  scenes  of  public  inhumanity 
and  private  wrong,  so  disgraceful  to  a  Christian  people,  would  no 
longer  be  witnessed,  nor  would  the  extremity  of  poverty,  distress, 
and  want,  be  perpetually  and  bitterly  endured  by  the  helpless 
^nd  the  destitute.     In  short,  the  moral  degradation  of  the  poor  of 

■  .  •  The  mere  operation  of  collecting,  &c.  could  be  done  with  the  greatest 
iKJIicy  in  all  parishes  where  that  aidmirahle  measure  of  L<*rd  Wc)lesIe.Y'8 
^^•Vtmment,  the  tithe-composition  act,  is  in  force.  The  applet nrients 
atedS'by  the  titbe^roU,  under  these  circnmstanceR,  would  be  just  and  righf, 
tasMi'mach  ksa  oppressive  tham  bj  the  old  mode  oi  county-  assessment. 
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Irehnd,  from  their  being  habittiaHy  itivolred  in  abject  )>emiry, 
widioue  one  solitary  ray  of  hope  for  the  better,  during  the  te- 
mainder  of  a  dreary  and  wearisome  existence,  would  gire  way 
before  the  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  of  the  efficient  admint^tra- 
tion  which  his  most  gracious  Majesty  (the  friend  of  Ireland)  has 
been  pleased  to  establish  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  hb 
dominions.  I  sincerely  hope  you  may  yet  enjoy  the  inestimable 
satisfaction  of  being  enabled  to  accomplish  tne,  noblest  of  nK>nt 
achievements,  by  which  the  character  of  a  statesman  can  be 
eminently  distinguished,  namely,  the  carrying,  triumphantly,  mea- 
sures of  freedom  to  an  oppressed  people,'  and  of  relief  to  the 
deepest  in  distress.  God  is  pleased  sometimes  to  give  effect  to 
the  weakest  efforts  in  the  cause  of  humanity  i  and  the  writer  wiU 
rejoice  and  give  to  Him  all  praise,  if  any  thing  he  has  here  feebly 
advanced  ^ould  be  found  worthy  of  notice  among  men  of  sound 
judgment,  wisdom,  and  experience,  from  whose  opinions,  with 
reference  to  the  subject,  the  happiest  result  may  be  expected  ;  or, 
should  any  practical  hints,  which  he  has  thrown  out  with  un- 
affected solicitude  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed,  and  the  removal 
of  their  calamities,  have  a  tendency  to  rescue,  from  the  most  pro- 
found depths  of  human  misery,  a  numerous  body  of  poor  sufferen, 
who,  having  long  borne  their  sorrows  in  silence,  and  with  resigna- 
tion to  their  deplorable  fate,  are  now  led  to  cherish  a  faint  hope 
that  the  humblest  appeal  in  their  behalf  may  not  be  made  in 
vaiu* 

*  The  mo»t  preposterous  of  all  notions,  is  the  apprehension  that  tiie  Irish 
Catholics,  if  emancipated,  would  prove  dangerous  to  the  episcopacy  of 
l:4igland,  or  the  presbyter ianitm  of  Scotland.  The  religious  »]^ stems  of 
EnuUnd  and  Scotland  are  steps  in  advance  of  the  Roma**^  Catholic  faith: 
they  are  the  results  of  higher  moral  and  intellectual  faci  hies,  analysing, 
purifytn<;,  and  directing  religious  feelings;  and  the  mine's  which  have 
devised  and  supported  them  are  far  superior  in  native  powe^and  acifuired 
intelligence  to  the  mass  of  those  who  profess  popery  in  Ireland.  . 

To  fear,  therefore,  that  error  advocated  by  feeble  intellect,  will  prevail 
over  truth  advocated  by  masculine  understandings;  that  ignorance  and 
poverty,  and  vice,  will  extinguish  intelligence,  is  an  absurdity  of  which 
intelligent  men  ought  to  be  ashamed. 

,    The  Roman  Catholic  rcligiuu,  among  other  causes,  contributes  to  the 
backwardness  and  barbarism  of  Ireland. 

Its  debasing  superstition,  childish  ceremonie*,  and  the  profound  sub 
mission  to  the  priesthood,  which  it  teaches,  all  tend  to  darken  men's  minds, 
to  impede  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  inquiry,  and  to  prevent  Irelmd 
from  becoming  as  free,  as  powerful,  and  as  rich  as  the  sbter  kingdam. 

Though  sincerely  desirous  of  the  emancipation  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
we  do  not  advocate  their  peculiar  doctrines.  We  should  be  delighted  to 
witness  a  general  conversion  to  Protestantism  among  the  Iri«h ;  but  we  do 
not  think  that  violence,  privations,  and  incapacities  are  the  pr6per  methods 
of  making  proselytes. 
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The  relief  system  proposed  may  be  objected  to-^first|by  boded 
prpprieitors  espedally  absentees,  because,  forsooth,  diey  dread 
the  introduction  of  the  English  poor  laws;  and  stUl  more,  the 
smallest  reduction  of  their  rents— even  at  the  trifling  rate  of  four 
peace  in  the  pound  sterling,  to  be  appropriated  to  charitable  pur« 
poees,  or  to  alleviate  human  misery,  which  is  found,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, much  more  intense,  and  more  extended  on  their  estates, 
than  within  the  circle  of  a  resident  landlord's  influence :  and, 
secondly,  by  persons  averse  to  all  species  of  useful  reform,  dis- 
liking innovation,  in  spite  of  their  experience  of  its  benefits  j  and 
unwilling  to  add  personal  exertion  to  a  tax  which  would  not  ex-* 
ceed  a  moiety  of  that  which  mendicity  imposes*  They  will  give 
themselves  no  trouble  to  carry  into  effect  measures  of  relief,  not 
only  to  the  poor,  but  to  the  community,  because  they  cannot  per- 
ceive that  they  themselves  will  derive  any  advantage  Irom  it. 

Selfishness  in  both  cases  is  obviously  the  motive  of  such  objec- 
tors ;  but  baseness  of  sentiment  and  senseless  argument  ought  not, 
in  any  instance,  to  prevail  against  the  dictates  of  conscience,  hu- 
manity, and  sound  policy* 

The  virtues  of  generosity  and  active  charity  have  not  entirely 
left  the  land,  although  many  Irishmen,  both  of  high  and  low  de- 
gree, have  deserted  their  country  \  the  former  in  pursuit  of  plea- 
sure ;  the  latter,  of  that  employment  and  help  which  the  others 
cannot  or  will  not  grant* 

^ere  measures  of  relief,  as  now  recommended,  sanctioned  by 
act  of  parliament,  a  simultaneous  movement  would  take  place 
throughout  Ireland;  and  the  law  would  owe  its  efliciency  to  the 
zealous  exertions  and  charitable  disposition  of  individuab,  who, 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  stand  foremost  in  volunury  and  philanthropic 
eflbrts  5  "  for  none  of  us  liveth  to  Himself."' — «<  We  ought,"  says 
the  Christian  philosopher,  «<  to  regard  our  lives,  (includmg  under 
that  name  our  faculties,  our  opportunities,  our  advantages  of  eveiy 
kind,)  not  as  mere  instruments  of  personal  gratification,  but  as  due 
to  the  service  of  God  ;  and  as  given  us  to  be  employed  in  pro- 
moting the  purpose  of  his  will,  in  the  happiness  of  our  fellow- 
creatures*  I  am  not  able  to  imagine  a  turn  of  thought  which  is 
better  than  this*  It  encounters  the  antagonist,  the  check,  the 
destroyer  of  all  virtue — selfishness*  It  is  intelligible  to  all ;  to  all 
different  degrees  applicable.  It  incessantly  prompts  to  exertion, 
to  activity,  to  beneficence*" 

Under  all  the  circumstances  already  detailed,  and  from,  what 
has  been  advanced  with  reference  to  the  state  of  the  Irish  poor, 
and  to  the  practical  view  of  an  improved  system  of  relief;  while, 

?  Romans  fciv.  7. 
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I  trust,  I  hare  not  rentured  to  offer  any  enroncont  notions, 
tisionary  projectSf  or  impracticable  schemes ;  if  I  mistake  net|  itu 
truth  of  the  following  propositions  has  been  established. 

First — ^The  helpless  poor  in  Ireland  exist  in  a  deplorable  torrdi- 
tion  of  extreme  suffering  and  destitution.  ' 

Secondly — It  is  the  revealed  will  of  God/  aS^  well  ar  the  tiattml 
dictate  of  humanity,  that  they  diould  be  rdieved  by  die  gifts  of 
succour,  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  places  of  tef uge  hi  their 
adversity. 

Tbiraly — It  is  practicable,  from  experience  of  the  utility  of  a 
specific  plan  to  alleviate  their  distress,  and  to  meliorate  there  coo^ 
dxti«n.  Ergo,  it  is  the  duty  of  individuals  in  society  at  large,  to 
perform,  and  failing  them,  of  the  state  to  enforce  the  performance 
of  that  duty,  viz.  the  granting  to  the  helpless  poor  permanent 
and  substantial  support.   . 

Every  one  of  these  propositions,  and  the  conclusion  which  has 
inevitably  followed,  I  am  persuaded  is  unquestionably  true ;  more- 
over, it  cannot  be  denied,  that  several  towns,  and  one  parish  of 
considerable  extent,  have  made  signal  attemptrtoactinaccordanct 
with  the  obligations  of  Teligion.  Already,  the  partial  operation 
of  a  relief  system  formed  on  approved  fundamentid  principles  has 
done  much  good. 

The  appeal  in  behalf  of  suffering  humanitv  has  beeti  fafonblf 
replied  to,  both  by  absent  proprietors  and  resident  geottjr*  I 
should  observe  that  one  of  the  London  compaities,  which  in  its 
corporate  capacity  enjoys  the  revenue  arising  from  about  600d 
statute  acres  in  the  parish  adverted  to,  has  willingly  contribated 
to  its  relief  fund,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  state  of  tbe  English 
corporators,  possessors  of  extensive  estates  in  the  north  oiht" 
land,  that  they  are  perpetually  engaged  through  the  medium  of 
their  agents,  and  the  funds  at  their  disposal,  in  carrying  ont  ^orb 
of  practical  utility  and  beneficence  for  the  improvostent  and'^i- 
fare  of  their  tenantry.  Now,  it  stands  to  reason;  A^t  a  body  of 
intelligent  and  opulent  Englishmen  could  not  etislly  be  led  to 
countenance  projects  of  mistaken  benevolence,  notanyihinrtbt 
might  have  in  all  its  bearings,  the  slightest  tendency  to  detenorate 
their  property,  or  to  prove  prejudicbl  to  the  interests  of  husbandi^ 
and  the  land  occupiers.  Tliis  fact  is  of  momentous  impbrtancei 
because  it  will  conyey  an  admonition  to  absent  Irishmen,  in  die 
matter  of  subscribing  to  parochial  relief  funds,  ere  die  er^jrtti^J 
of  the  state,  and  the  embarrassments  of  England,  by  reason  of 


."ir 


*  U  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry ;  and  that  thou  brio£  the  poor 
thai  are  caH  out  to  thy  house  ?  Wheu  thou  toest  the  naked,  that  thou  cover 
him,  and  that  thou  hide  not  thyself  from  thine  own  flesh  f— Isaiah  Uiii.  f. 
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Imh.  pauperiami  require  of  tbem  four  shillings  in  the  poundi  as  a 
poor^s-rate»  instead  of  four  pence. 

4.  s|^oukl  add  here  a  warning  to  farmers  and  landhoMers,  many 
o^  whomliave  given  proof  of  their  unwillingness  to  comply  with 
t)x^  p^uiaitions  of  humanity :  although  they  have  experienced^  and 
c^nm)^  l>ut  acknowledge  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  improved 
^y^mi  they  are  so  perversely  wedded  to  old  habits,  that  they 
would  rather  bestow  ten  times  the  amount  of  their  rate  either  « in 
m^l  pr  in  malt/'  on  the  travelling  poor,  otherwise  idle  and  strol- 
ling vagabondsi  than  part  with  a  trifling  sum  in  support  of  an 
useful  charity.  They  are  sincerely  advised  to  beware  of  the  poor 
tax  by  the  writer. 

The  opinion  of  many  sensible  men  is,  that  nothing  better  could 
be  adopted  as  a  general  measure  of  relief  than  the  system  now 
advocated ;  that  it  is  essentially  necessary  to  establish  it  by  law,  if 
it  be  desirable  to  carry  it  into  extensive  operation,  or  even  to  at- 
tempt any  reformation  j  because,  from  the  reasons  assigned,  the 
best  principles  invariably  fail  of  their  efficacy,  if  not  sanctioned 
and  supported  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  I  am  borne  out  in 
this  assertion  by  the  scheme  having  proved  abortive  in  a  neigh- 
boring parish  ;  and  why  ?— -the  farmers  would  not  support  the 
fund*  And,  in  others,  the  measure  has  been  proposed  ^  but  the 
veluctance  of  some,  and  supineness  of  others,  counteract  the  dic- 
tates of  humanity.  Nor  will  any  thing  be  done,  however  useful 
in  Ireland,  unless  the  people  are  inspired  with  that  salutary  dread 
of  a  legal  enactment,  which  would  actuate  them  to  the  perform- 
ance of  a  most  solemn  and  sacred  duty.  Some  private  indivi- 
duals may  be  well  disposed  to  exert  all  ueir  energies  in  a  good 
cause,  but  tbpre  is  a  considerable  number  that  would  remain  in- 
active and  unconcerned  :  even  if  an  angel  descended  from  heaven 
to  persuade,  them,  <<  neither  will  they  be  persuaded  though  one 
rose  from  the  dead."  * 

The  facts  I  have  stated  are  incontrovertible  j  and  one  fact  is 
worth  an  infinity  of  unsupported  assertions :  the  conclusion,  there- 
fore, is  irresistible,  that  the  establishment  by  law  of  this  improved 
relief  system  must  infalliby  be  attended  with  happy  and  beneficial 
effects,  not  only  as  it  relates  to  one  most  miserable  class  of  human 
beings,  but  to  the  general  interests  of  the  distinct  orders  of  society 
in  Ireland.  If  the  publication  oif  this  letter  be  approved,  or  at 
least  not  objected  to,  on  the  grounds  that  it  can  do  no  harm, 
perhaps  some  little  good  to  the  unhappy,  for  whose  advantage  it 
is  written,  it  shaU  go  without  further  apology  before  the  public 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
A  MEMBER  OF  A  PAROCHIAL  COMMITTEE. 

>  St.  L'jke  xvi.  SI. 
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COLOMBIA  IN  1826. 
By  AN  ANGLO-COLOMBIAN. 

ORIGINAL. 
LONDON :— 1898. 


The  Abb6  de  Pradt  has  justly  observed   that  the  nations  of 
Europe  can  no  longer  consider  South  America  as  a  country  with 
which  they  are  but  feebly  and  remotely  connected.    The  barrier  of 
distance  disappears  before  the  energy  of  commercial  speculation, 
and  a  stimulus  has  tieen  created  comparable  only  (making  due 
allowance  for  the  different  character  of  the  times)  with  the  period 
of  the  Crusades,  or  that  of  the  first  discovery  of  **  this  new  world.** 
But  while  no  one  is  fitter  than  M.  de  Pradt  ably  and  eloquently 
to  illustrate  the  importance  of  the  connexion  present  and  future 
betwixt  the  two  hemispheres,  we  must  something  dim  the  brilliancy 
of  his  coloring,  and  sober  the  enthusiasm  of  his  partiality,  if  we 
would  estimate  accurately  the  real  state  of  the  great  political  sections 
of  South  America.     It  would  indeed  be  not  only  a  striking  moral 
phenomenon,  but  perhaps  a  specious  argument  in  favor  of  the 
Spanish  colonial  government,   had   the  several  liberated   states 
placed  themselves  at  the  moment  of  their  emancipation  in  the  rank 
of  free  and  enlightened  nations.     What  stronger  palliation  could 
be  offered  in  favor  of  despotism  than  that  its  evil  influence  ceased 
at  the  moment  its  chain  was  snapped,  leaving  the  moral  character 
of  its  subjects  undegraded,  and  in  full  aptitude  to  follow  up  the 
career  of  freedom  i   Such,  however,  is  not  the  case:     The  Spanish 
government  has  been  every  where  replaced  by  constitutions  more 
or  less  liberal,  but  founded  on  exotic  ideas,  lacking  too  frequently 
the  support  of  analogous  feelings,   consequently   unstable,   and 
vibrating  from  the  impressions  of  contradictory  political  tendencies. 
In  fact,  when  we  consider  that  the  great  mass  of  the  South  Ame- 
rican population  is  enveloped  in  the  darkest  ignorance,  enslaved  to 
the  greatest  superstition,  and   consequently  destitute   of  moral 
principle,  we  may  conceive  the  obstacles  which  embarrass  and 
retard  the  machine  of  republican  government.    Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, we  must  rather  wonder,  with  respect  to  political  insti- 
tutions, Uiat  all  is  not  lost,  than  lament  that  so  little  Jiaa  been 
attained. 
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If  we  would  examioe  the  cauaes  which  ^  in  spite  of  these  djipi- 
cutties,  have  given  a  republican  bias  to  the  South  Aiuericap 
governments,  we  shall  consider,  Jirst,  that  the  theories  .of 
governmenti  which  had  been  gradually  introduced  and  eag^dj 
embraced  by  the  earliest  and  most  enlightened  promoters  of  inde* 
pendence,  were  all  republican,  or  at  least  founded  on  the  doctrine 
of  equal  rights  :  it  would  indeed  have  been  ridiculous  to  resist  U\e 
Spanish  government  on  any  principle  less  general ;  the  negation  of 
the  right  of  one  to  govern  the  many  being  necessai ily  followed  by 
thie  admission  of  the  right  of  the  many  to  govern  themselves. 
Secondly,  although  many  families  in  the  several  colonies  had 
attained  a  sufficient  degree  of  opulence  to  give  them  an  aristocratical 
weight  in  society,  they  were  not  in  other  respects  the  persons  who 
played  the  most  brilliant  part,  and  acquired  the  greatest  celebrity 
during  the  revolution.  Wealth,  wlieii  uiicombined  with  talent  and 
education,  is  selfish  and  averse  from  risk  or  novelty.  The  foremost 
ranks  were  filled  by  thusewho.:e  hopes  and  aii^bition  predominated 
over  their  fears.  As  the  struggle  became  riiore  deadly  and  pro- 
tracted, the  patriot  phalanx  was  recruited  rather  from  the  middling 
and  lower  than  the  upper  classes,  \\\u\e  ihe  numerous  vicissitudes 
of  fortune  continued  to  break  down  whatever  of  ancient  rank  or 
property  rose  above  the  democratic  level ;  so  that  the  sequel  of  the 
contest  found  such  a  state  of  things  established  that  republicanism 
became  a  matter  less  of  choice  than  necessity,  from  the  absence  of 
all  the  necessary  elements  for  constituting  a  less  popular  form  of 
government.  VVe  must  consider,  ihirdit/,  the  influence  exercised 
by  foreigners  whose  education  and  contmercial  interests  all  tended 
to  destroy  ancient  prejudices,  to  generalise  liberal  feelings,  and  in 
every  respect  to  establish  the  reverse  of  what  had  existed  during 
the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards.  Even  the  military  spirit,  so  widely 
diffused,  has  been  less  fatal  than  might  have  been  expected  to  civil 
hberty.  In  the  protracted  wars  and  widely-extended  regions  of 
South  America,  it  was  difficult  for  a  single  chief  to  acquire  a  pre* 
dominating  influence.  The  general  distinguished  in  one  provmce 
was  unknown  in  another.  The  patriot  armies  were,  moreover,  of 
too  heterogeneous  and  fluctuating  a  nature  to  be  actuated  by  any 
strong  or  durable  feeling  towards  a  single  commander.  The 
several  chiefs  were,  besides,  rivals  in  glory,  and  each  was  aware  of 
the  vantage  he  would  give  aeainst  himself  by  deviating  from  those 
popular  principles^  which  the  many  are  interested  in  preserving, 
and  few  are  strong  enough  to  despise  with  impunity.  Even  the 
clergy  who  embraced  the  revolutionary  cause  seem  rather  to  have 
been  flattered  by  the  influence  they  possessed  in  the  new  order  of 
things,  than  aware  of  the  destructive  tendency  of  republicanism  to 
their  particular  interests.     It  is  thus  that  a  combination  of  local 
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and  peculiar  circifmttaQces  hat  placed  the  Soatb  Ailieridan  sUtes 
on  a  political  eminence  more  elevated  than  corresponds  to  the 
general  character  of  their  population.  We  might  say  that  their 
several  governments  present  externally  an  appearance  as  fair  and 
harmonious  as  thai  of  the  United  States,  while  there  is  nearly  the 
aapie  intrinsic  difference  as  betwixt  an  edifice  of  soKd  marble  and 
a  Russian  ruin  decorated  with  a  plaster  facade  to  impose  on  the 
travelling  autocrat  when  he  makes  a  survey  of  his  dominions. 
Keeping  in  view  these  remarks,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  sudden 
rise  and  equally  rapid  downfall  of  Iturbide  in  Mexico,  the  nume- 
rous transformations  of  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the 
vacillations  ill  that  of  Chili,  and  the  changes  actually  taking  place 
in  Peru  and  Colombia. 

The  situation  occupied  by  the  latter  as  the  political  centre  of  the 
South  American  states,  the  direct  influence  she  exercises  in  Peru 
and  Bolivia,  now  occupied  by  her  troops  and  generals,  together 
with  the  numerous  interests  and  relations  which  connect  her  with 
Europe,  will  excuse  a  more  particular  detail  of  the  parties  and 
opinions  by  which  she  is  divided. 

When  the  war  of  independence  extended  itself  in  every  direction 
over  h^r  immense  territory,  from  the  forests  of  the  Orinoco  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  functions  of  her  government  were 
limited  to  those  of  a  military  commissariat,  unity  of  means  and 
operations  was  naturally  looked  for,  and  found  in  the  central 
government  of  Bogota,  around  which  were  aggregated  the  several 
portions  of  the  country  successively  emancipated  from  the  Spanish 
yoke  ;  but  this  system,  however  useful  for  the  purposes  of  a  cam- 
paign^  was  soon  found  to  be  very  ill  suited  to  the  purposes  of  civil 
legislation  and  constitutional  government.  The  evils  designated 
bv'CoRstant,  with  others  originating  in  the  peculiar  circumstances 
01  the  countr^,  rapidly  developed  themselves.  ''Great  states,'' 
observes  this  able  politician,  ^' labor  under  great  disadvantages ;  for 
the  laws  originate  at  such  a  distance  from  the  subjects  to  whom 
they  are  to  apply,  that  serious  and  frequent  mistakes  must  be  the 
consequence.  The  government  adopts  the  views  of  those  by  whom 
it  is.immediately  surrounded,  and  not  unfrequently  takes  the  opinion 
of  tne  capital  for  that  of  the  whole  nation :  a  local  or  casual  incident 
gives  birth  to  a  general  law,  and  the  inhabitants  of  distant  pro- 
vinces are  suddenly  surprised  by  unexpected  innovations,  unmerited 
severity,  and  vexatious  regulations,  destructive  of  all  the  bases  of 
their  calculations,  and  safe-guards  of  their  interest." — Course  of 
Constitutional  Politicsy  c.  xviii. 

A  necessary  consequence  of  bad  education  in  all  the  Spanish 
cplonies  is  a  dearth  of  every  species  of  talent  which  supposes 
general  information  and  correct  reasoning.    The  number  of  indi- 
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vidatls  fitted  to  represent  public  interests  is  tlierefore  extremelj 
imall ;  but  even  this  small  number  is  reduced  by  the  nature  of  the 
central  government.     The  representatives  of  distant    province^ 
besides  long  and  dangerous  joumies,  are  subjected  by  it  to  a  three 
years'  banishment  from  their  interests  and  families;  so  that  the 
persons  best  fitted  for  pulrfic  characters  shrink  from  so  burdensome 
BU  honor,  which  thus  drops  iuto  the  hands  of  **  briefless  barristers'" 
and  political    adventurers,   who   are   too   readily  ^converted   into 
passive  tools  of  the  executive.     The  consequfenee  has  i^een  a  legis- 
lation so  exuberant,  complicated,  and  inapplicable,  that  the  wheel 
of  government  has  been  literally  stopped  by  the  accnmubtion  of 
contradictory  enactments,  and  a  general  cry  has  been  raised  from 
Caraccas  to  Guayaquil,    *^  We  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
the  congress  of  pogotaJ'     The  disorganised  state  of  the  public 
finances  has  further  contributed  to  embarrass  the  central  govern- 
ment.    With  an  expenditure  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  and  a  re- 
venue of  six,  it  is  evident  that  nothing  short  of  the  most  rigorom 
^economy  could  prevent  a  national  bankrifptcy :  economy  has  not, 
however,  been  the  order  of  the  day.     The  supposed  factKty  of  bor- 
iTOwing  from  Eng^land  has  probably  had  the  effect  of  smothering  ibis 
most  essential  republican  virtue.  Instead  of  simplifying  ih^  old  Spa- 
nish system  of  internal  administration,  it  has  been  complicatedby  the 
creation  of  new  offices,  which  absorb  the  rents  while  they  augment 
the,  unproductive  class  of  the  nation.     The  government  imagined 
It  was  augmenting  its  friends  and  creatures  ;  but  it  lias  since  diaeo- 
-vered  there  is  no  friendship  so  insecure  as  that  of  an  unpaid  place- 
man.    Every  financial  scheme  has  proved  a  complete  fli^ure:  the 
property-tax  has  produced  a  mere  trifle,  because  the  frauds^  of  the 
rich  are  every  where  connived  at  by  the  magistrates  and  coUectort, 
while  tlie  inconsiderable  isums  extracted  from  the  poor  and  unpro- 
tected have  rendered  the  government  odious  without  relteving  Hs 
necessities.     It  may  also  be  observed,  as  an  illustration  of  fbeMortif 
istate  of  the  country,  that  the  congress  has  lost  aa  much  'popukrilf 
by  its  beneficent  as  by  its  impolitic  measures.     The  nali^  cotls- 
mercial  interest  struggled  againbt  the  liberty  granted  to  forciga 
merchants  and  merchandize.     Religious  toleration  has  purdmiri 
:the  enmity  of  the  monks  and  clergy,  with  their  numerotis  hm 
adherents.     The  law  of  negro-emancipation  has  aKefiated  tht  i 
holders.     The  abolition  of  the  Indian  tribute  has  beeo'ec^ 
unacceptable  to  the  land-owners  of  the  southern  deplirtment«     'fhe 
prohibition  of  bull-fights  has  been  no  less  unpopular  with  tbe  lovtr 
orders;  so  that  in  all  directions  the  seeds  of  discontent  were  sown, 
and  wanted  but  an  occasion  to  ripen  into  open  discords    Thk  oc- 
casion has  first  presented  itself  in  Venezuela.'    Caraccas,  d 
by  nature  to  be  Ifae  Athens  of  South  Ameiiea,  proud,  nut' 
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nmm^  ttn^stpifior  uUut  tad  lAjK^riMikn  of  ktr  JoiiaUtMilt^ 
99d  ra9ii#olberii^  ihe  brilliaot  paii  ahe  had  pky«d  a&  Ihe  C€i»- 
TWintTtr*  of  the   revolutiop,   eotidd  ill  brook  the  netropoiiiitt 
fMiHsriorUy  of  fiogou*    The  first  aiomeot  of  h^r  wdep^Ddeiice  in 
1821,^  was  narked  by  an  act  of  opposition  to  the  central  gOfnem^ 
QMHtf»    Tbe  coQttUiUvHi  framed  in  Cuenca  was  sworn  to  with  ro^ 
9erv0iion99  and  the  protest  of  the  nBwnicipaljtj^  was  printed.    Tfas 
Tice-pjresideot  denounced  this  papec  aa  seditions,  but  the  judgea 
of  the  facl»  or  jury,  lefused  to  find  a  true  bill.    This  was  the  ml 
triuosph  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  Colosahia ;  asid  this  powerful 
engine  wm  in  e  short  tia»e  placed  almost  exclusively  in  ike  handb 
of  a  club  or  society,  whose  avowed  object  was  federmtion :  the 
predominance  however  of  the  military  power,  while  the  Spaatarda 
Still  held  possession  of  Puierlo  Cabello,  prevented  this  paper-war 
from  assuaung  the  shape  of  more  decided  hoatility :   neither  witt 
the  character  of  General  Paea,  the  miliinry  eomDiaader  of  the  dor 
partmeot  of  Caracas,  such  as  to  encourage  the  views  of  the  Fede- 
ralistSb     Brave  and  possessed  of  natural  talent,  but  ignorant  and 
accustomed  to  all  the  despotic  excesses  of  a  Tartar  chieftain,  he 
was  wholly  unfit  to  head  a  liberal  party,  or  to  direct  die  afiieiir^of 
civil  government.     In  fact,  it  was  on  charges  preferred  against  hi» 
by  the  municipality  of  Caracas-  for  arbitrary  and  uoconstitutioori 
measures,  that  he  was  removed  from  his  command  and  summoned 
to  JBogjOta  to  take  his  triaL    In  this  interval  however  he  bad  fallen 
into  the  bauds  of  the  Federal  party,  when  reseasment  at  what  he 
considered  the  ungrateful  conduct  of  the  government,  joined  to 
strong  personal    animosity  against  the  vice-president,   General 
ttaAtaoder,  easily  induced  him  to  lend  himself  to  ibeir  wishes,  and 
place  Veneauela  in  a  state  of  separation.     One  of  his  priooipal 
co^JMtors  in  this  enterprise  was  Dr.  Peiia,  formerly  chief  justice 
#f  ColoQibiay  but  dismissed  from  office,  and  accused  of  pec4iialaon 
before  the  seoatcu    This  awkward  combination  oi  cirxrumstimcea 
gav^  plausible  ground  to  the  government  tO'  represent  the  whole 
UraAsac^onaa  a  military  conspiracy,  founded  on  private  rosentmenia 
aodtaupported.  by  the  factious  few,  who  by  means  of  the. press  had 
USUKped  the  authority  of  public  opinion.    To  those  unaccjuainted 
with  the  real  feeling  of  the  Caracanians,  this  ^legation  might  bare 
seeONid  specious.had  the  explosion  been  confined  to  this  depariraeiit, 
but.  we  have  now  to  observe  its  progreas  over  the  wide  territory  of 
ColombiaiwUh  »  rapidiiy-  which  could  onginaie  only  in  previova 
HHmpaAuea*. 

T!be>distaoee»from  Guayaquil  to  Caracas  is  above  1000  miles  in 
a  straight  line;  mere  than  doubb  that  distance  by  any  line  of  com* 
munieatieoijfiothat  il  is  scarcely  possible  to  admit  the  ideaof  pre» 
iieMfliiu>iDlmiatiofi  btttwixi portiooaof  the  country  which. have  less 
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connexion  and  intercourse  than  Italy  .and  Engfamdi  yet  n^  aooner 
was  the  news  received  of  the  Venezuelan  morement,  than  the  Oh 
bildo  of  Guayaquil  prepared  an  act  stating  the  necessity  of  refbrni^ 
and  of  a  national  convention.  The  departments  of  Cuenca  aoit 
Quito  followed  the  example,  the  former  openly  refusittg  obedience 
to  all  laws  of  the  congress  passed  previous  to  a  specified  period  ; 
the  same  spirit  manifested  itself  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  in  tha 
department  of  Maracaibo,  and  subsequently  in  Carthagena,  so  that 
the  influence  of  the  central  governments  was  almost  instantaneouslj 
reduced  to  the  departments  of  the  Orinoco  and  Cumana,  where 
the  stem  character  of  Generals  Bermudez  and  Ausinendr^Was 
likely  to  maintain  a  military  adhesion  to  some  detached  points  of 
Maracaibo  and  Carthagena,  to  Popayan,  and  the  departments  of 
Boyaca  and  Cundinamarca^  in  which  the  seat  of  govemaient  and 
the  ancient  antipathies  betwixt  the  Uaneros  and  SerranoSp  or  peo-^ 
pie  of  the  plains  and  mountains,  must  be  allowed  some  weight. 

Thus  far  the  proceedings  of  the  disaffected  through  the  whole 
of  Colombia  wear  a  common  face,  and  converge  to  the  same  pcnnt, 
viz.  the  dissolution  of  the  central  government.  We  have  now  to 
mark  the  differences  of  political  character  and  principles  in  the 
several  sections  which  may  render  their  aims  divergent,  and  eveo 
change  the  whole  social  structure  of  this  considerable  portion  of 
South  America. 

As  soon  as  the  revolution  took  place  in  Venezuela,  depntiea  were 
despatched  to  Lima  by  General  raez  to  communicate  the  whole 
transaction    to   Bolivar,   requesting  his    mediation  betwixt   the 
dissidents  and  the  government  of  Bogota.     The  municipal  bodiea 
of  Guayaquil  and  Quito  followed  the  same  course,  but  with  very 
different  intentions.    The  Venezuelans  in  requesting  this  mediatioQ 
had  no  idea  of  sacrificing  liberty  or  republicanism.    The  depart* 
ments  of  the  south  made  an  eag^r  prostration  of  both  at  the  lee(t< 
of  Bolivar.    The  deputies  of  Quito  had  private  insUiiolioas  tqi^. 
offer  him  a  crown,  and  to  form  an  empire  by  the  tmion  of  Per^ 
with  the  southern  provinces  of  Colombia  as  far  as  the  rmr  JoaSN,^ 
ambu  in  Pasto.    It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  rqyal  pIot»  tboug^. 
hatched  by  a  few  intriguers  in  the  Cabildaof  Guaj^ukandQiii^ilLj^ 
who  gave  the  name  of  popular  to  acts  in  which  the  peajft^hfial 
neither  act  nor  part»  first  emanated  from  the  palace  of  the  gOt^Sft^^ 
m^nt  in  Lima ;  not  indeed  from  Bolivar  himself,  but  firom  thpae'^ 
near  his  person,  who  would  willfaigly  sacrifice  his  clory  la  ddr.^ 
ambition.    That  monarchical  notions  should  exist  in  LimalMfao^,' 
all  other  points  of  South  America,  will  create  little  surprise  whea,,^ 
we  consider  the  number  of  Spanish  titles,  the  aristocratical  and,:* 
ecclesiastical  influence,  with  the  strong  prejudices  of  castes,  wbid^.f 
distinguish  this  most  cormpt  and  luxurious  capital.    Bolivar  in  m 
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^letter  to  a  fHend,''  dated  1815^  and  published  in  Jamaica^  fore* 
tells  die  difficulties  which  these  circumstances  would  oppose  both 
to  independence  and  republicanisni.  The  celebrated  Monteagudo^ 
secretary  of  war  during  the  administration  of  General  San  Martin 
in  Peru,  wrote  a  pamphlet  to  prove  a  republican  government 
incompatible  with  the  state  of  wealth  and  morals  of  that  country. 
In  fact  a  form  of  government  which  gives  the  interests  of  the 
many  an  ascendant  over  the  privileges  of  the  few,  will  certainly 
encounter  opposition  wherever  the  few  have  been  accustomed  to 
predominate;  for  this  reason  royalty  found  supporters  in  the 
southern  departments  of  Colombia,  especially  in  Quito,  where  the 
Wealth  of  a  petty  aristocracy  is  founded  on  the  state  of  oppression, 
from  which  the  Indigenes  have  been  rescued  by  a  law  of  the  con- 
gress of  Bogota.  A  royal  government,  or  any  government  which 
would  restore  them  this  privilege  of  oppression,  would  be?  equally 
acceptable  to  these  worthy  patriots;  but  this  feeling  operates 
widira  a  narrow  circle,  nor  could  those  who  got  up  the  coronation 
scheme  have  ventured  to  propose  it  openly  to  the  people,  without 
risking  a  schism  fatal  to  the  pretended  unanimity  with  which  they 
designed  to  impose  on  Bolivar*  The  only  really  popular  feeling 
in  the  south  as  well  as  the  north  of  Colombia  is,  separation  from 
the  government  of  Bogota,  but  the  few  who  had  private  objects  to 
gain,  relied  on  the  general  apathy  and  political  ignorance  to  give 
this  feeling  the  sliape  most  adapted  to  their  views.  They  preached 
Indian  and  negro  slavery  to  the  land-owners,  monopolies  to  the 
manufacturers,  pay  and  promotion  to  the  military,  and  exemption 
filom  taxes  to  all  classes,  as  the  consequences  of  ajirm  and  stable 
^itemment,  by  which  they  meant  monarchy,  and  the  people  they 
knew  not  what.  Threats  were  brought  in  aid  of  promises.  Besides 
an  ideal  army  of  15,000  Spaniards  in  the  Havannah,  it  was  seriously 
a^Med,  that  England  had  resolved  to  unite  with  France  against 
df^  South  American  States,  unless  they  consented  to  assume 
monarchical  governments.  A  paper  published  at  this  time  in 
Qttito,  with  the  intention  of  ridiculing  the  monarchists  in  what 
wat  ostentatiously  termed  ^  The  free  press,"  was  seized  and  de- 
atrbyed  by  the  mHitaty  commandant.  This  flourish  of  trumpets 
proved,  hoitettf,  premature.  Bolivar^s  reply  indicated  a  pational 
e0itiitAou,  and  the  Bolivian  constitution  as  the  objects  of  his 
wMlea.  The  Seniles  immediately  retraced  their  steps :  the  royal 
pfot  iktlkfcr  the  f  resent  into  oblivion,  and  the  Cabildos  of  Guay- 
a^fotn  and  Quito,  in  the  name  and  on  die  behalf  of  the  Sovereign 
p^le^  I^Vloclaimed  at  once  the  dictatorship  of  Bolivar,  a  national 
cdttmA^thtih  and  die  Bolivian  constitution.  If  adulation  were  ' 
diAMM  Ifftbj  rules  of  cbmistency,  the  extravagance  would  have 
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been  evident,  that  a  petty  manicipal  body,  not  even  elected  by  tbe 
people,  should  pretend  to  assume  all  the  primitive  rights  of  popular 
sovereignty,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  laying  them  at  the  feet  of 
a  dictator ;  never  indeed  was  sovereign  more  cavalierly  treated. 
In  Quito  his  Majesty  was  personated  by  about  150  individual^ 
comprising  all  the  constituted  authorities,  civil,  military,  and  eccle- 
siastic, the  latter  of  whom  alone  exhibited  anything  like  royal  inde- 
pendence of  opinion  by  protesting  against  toleration.  The  more 
plebeian  portion  of  his  Majesty  made  some  attempt  to  speak,  wboi. 
one  of  Bolivar*s  aid-de-camps  quietly  told  them  tAat  the  liberate 
would  be  extremely  displeased  if  they  made  any  changes,  and  ano- 
ther officer  proposed  that  having  agreed  on  a  dictatorship  his  Ma- 
jesty's political  existence  was  at  an  end.  It  is  true  that  the  injunc- 
tion of  making  no  changes  seems  to  have  been  interpreted,  none 
but  such  as  were  in  harmony  with  the  wishes  of  Bolivar,  ip  other 
respects  >they  made  changes  enotigh,  without  considering  that  ia 
decreeing  a  dictator,  all  other  decrees  became  null  and  void^ 
because  subject  to  his  absolute  pleasure ;  nor  was  it  less  inconsistent 
to  decree  at  the  same  time,  a  national  convention,  aud  tbe  Bolivian 
constitution,  the  business  of  such  convention  being  to  choose  a 
constitution,  and  not  merely  to  sanction  one  already  chosen,  llie 
acts  of  Guayaquil  and  Quito  were  imitated  with  various  mo<{ft- 
iications  of  severity  by  the  minor  corporations  of  the  several 
provinces,  as  far  as  Pasto.  The  city  of  Popayan  here  drew  a  line 
of  resistance,  and  declared  its  adhesion  to  the  constitution^  not 
from  any  excessive  attachment  to  centralism,  for  Popayan  haa  beta 
always  disposed  to  the  federal  side  of  the  question,  but  becayse  in 
the  south  the  question  of  separation  had  been  artfully  milled  up 
with  principles  destructive  of  republicanism,  to  which  tbe  Popi\]u 
anese  are  devoted. 

lu  the  mean  while  the  government  of  Bogota  ijefeoded  itaelf 
vigorously  by  means  of  the  press.  Thotigh  tbe  inefhcacy  of  its* 
financial  measures,  and  tbe  notorious  corruption  of  several  of  ita 
principal  members,  had  brought  on  it  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
odium  and  contempt,  it  had  on  its  side  -the  illusion  of  success  with, 
which  it  had  terminated  the  war,  the  advantage  of  an  estabiisbed 
government  contending  against  revolutionary  and  coosequeot^ 
illegal  movements,  and  finally  tbe  defence  of  republican  priociples^ 
against  military  violence  ia  Venezuela,  and  monarchical  tendeaciea 
in  the  southern  departments.  Did  the  question  remain  simply  be- 
twixt centralism  and  federalism,  the  public  will  would  speedily, 
bring  it  to  an  issue;  but  the  Bolivian  constitution  brings  atbird; 
party  into  the  field,  and  throws  a  considerable  pof^ion  of  fedarat 
opinion  into  the  scale  of  the  established  government*     An  %urigm 
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of  this  constittttion  will  enable  us  to  apfireciate  the  opposition  it 
bad  eicited,  and  to  what  degree  of  political  separation  and  discord 
that  opposition  may  eventually  give  birth. 

The  Bolivian  constitution,  after  recognising  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people.  Tit.  2.  C.  2.  Jet  6.  ?•  divides  the  supreme  power 
-into  four  branches,  viz.  1.  The  Electoral,  2.  Legislative,  3.  Exc- 
XQtive,  and  4.  Judicial.  Id,  Act.  8. 

1 .  The  electoral  body  consists  of  one  elector  to  every  ten  citi- 
zens, or  ^^  of  the  qualified  population.  Tit.  3.  C.  1.  A.  19.  Its 
duration  is  four  years.  C.  2*  A.  £4.  Its  functions  are,  1 .  The  qua- 
lification of  citizenship.  2.  The  election  of  candidates  for  each 
of  the  several  legislative  bodies  in  triplicate.  The  presentation 
in  triplicate  of  candidates  to  the  executive  for  the  several  provin- 
cial governorships.  The  presentation  in  the  same  manner  of  can- 
didates for  the  inferior  magistracies,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  to  the 
l^uthorities  to  whom  the  choice  of  them  belongs.  3.  To  examine 
^he  legality  of  their  own  elections  by  the  people.  4.  To  represent 
to  the  legislature  on  all  subjects  of  public  advantage  or  grievance. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  limitation  of  the  right  of  citizenship 
to  such  persons  as  can  write  and  read,  Tit.  2.  C  2.  Act.  13. 
considerably  narrows  the  popular  basis  of  the  constitution  in  a 
country  inhabited  chiefly  by  Indians,  and  in  which,  as  in  all  parts 
of  South  America,  education  is  very  scantily  difi^used  even  among 
^he  Creoles.  It  seems  too  that  with  the  safeguard  of  this  qualifi- 
cation, there  Could  be  no  risk  in  the  method  of  direct  election,  so 
preferable  in  every  respect  to  the  intervention  of  electoral  bodies. 
It  is  a  general  error  in  South  American  legislation  to  multiply 
checks  on  the  political  activity  of  the  people,  without  considermg 
that  after  long  habits  of  slavery  the  great  difficulty  to  be  contended 
with  is,  their  unresisting  apathy ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that 
on  every  occasion  of  political  movement,  public  opinion  is  usurped 
and  disfigured  by  the  petty  aristocracies  of  the  Cabildos,  and  con- 
stituted authorities.  The  functions  conceded  to  the  electoral  body 
may  have  the  effect  of  giving  political  importance  to  such  citizens 
as  compose  it,  but  without  exempting  it  from  what  seems  to  be  the 
radical  defect  in  all  electoral  bodies,  viz.  that  while  the  smallness 
of  their  number  renders  them  accessible  to  intrigue,  it  is  still  large 
enough  to  protect  them  against  public  opinion.  The  mode  of  re- 
taming  members  m  triplicate  for  the  several  legislative  bodies,  the 
choice  from  the  three  being  made  by  the  bodies  themselves,  is  a 
fbrther  nullification  of  the  representative  system,  since  it  removes 
still  further  from  the  people  the  choice  of  their  legislators. 

2.  The  legislature  is  composed  of  three  chambers;  1.  of  tri- 
bunes; 2,  of  senators;  3.  of  censors — thirty  members  to  each 
chamber:  the  tribunes  for  four  years,  the  senators  for  eight,  and 
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Cbe  censors  for  life.  Tit.  4.  C.  1.  Act.  £6.  i7.  SS.  This  utmstid 
arraogement  naturally  leads  us  to  seek  some  esaeotial  differeoce  m 
their  several  fuoctioDSy  but  we  fiod  there  is  no  attribute  of  one  clum^ 
ber  which  might  not  with  perfect  propriety  be  exercised  by  another^ 
while  the  movements  of  the  whole  are  emlwrassed  by  a  complicatioD 
of  ends  and  means,  which  reminds  one  of  a  piece  of  Gothic  mecfaa^ 
nism  in  which  an  endless  number  of  springs  and  wheela  b  con- 
trived to  produce  a  very  insignificant  effect. '  It  is  a  ftculty  of  the 
tribunes  (for  the  faculties  of  all  the  chambers  are  curiously  parti- 
cularised)  to  make  roads,  bridges,  &c.  Tit.  4.  C.  2.  Act.  42,  and 
it  is  a  faculty  of  the  censors  to  promote  the  arts  and  scieocea. 
Id.  C.  4.  Act.  59'  though  it  is  plain  that  the  body  charged  witk 
the  public  works  of  a  nation,  has  the  most  effectual  mode  of  pro- 
moting the  arts  and  sciences  by  employing  in  these  works  the  aUeat 
subjects.  The  senate  is  particularly  authorised  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  C.  3.  Act.  46*  and  the  tribunate  in  affairs  of  war  and 
finance,  C.  2.  Act.  42. ;  as  if  the  latter  did  not  require  as  modi, 
or  required  a  different  species  of  talent  from  the  former.  Tlie 
censors  are  particularly  charged  with  watching  over  every  breach 
of  the  laws  and  constitution,  C.  4.  Act.  50.;  as  if  in  a  republic 
this  were  not  an  attribute  of  the  whole  representative  body.  The 
censors  are  moreover  jempowered  to  condemn  to  everlasting  infiuny 
all  usurpers,  notorious  traitors,  8cc.  C.  4.  Act.  59.  There  ia 
however,  little  danger,  lest  any  South  American  censorate  should 
thus  take  on  itself  the  functions  of  opinion  and  posterity,  at  least 
during  the  life  of  a  usurper,  or  successful  traitor. 

The  great  objection  to  this  triple  monster  of  l^slation  seems  to 
be,  that  while  the  three  chambers  are  by  this  division,  and  the 
consequent  reduction  of  their  numerical  force,  rendered  extremdy 
accessible  to  intrigue,  they  are  altogether  separated  both  from  the 
support  and  check  of  public  opinion.  In  feet,  in  such  a  compli- 
cation of  persons  and  attributes,  the  people  will  be  unable  to  decide 
on  whom  to  fix  either  praise  or  blame,  and  will  give  up  in  despair 
all  idea  of  comprehending  the  cIock*work  of  their  govemmeDt. 

3.  The  executive  is  composed  of  a  president  for  lifo,  a  vice-* 
president,  and  three  secretaries  of  state.  Tit.  5.  Act.  76.  The 
president  is  chosen  the  first  time  by  the  legislature,  but  the  future 
succession  is  in  the  vice-president.  The  vice-president  is  cho$em 
by  the  president 9  and  approved  by  the  l^islative  bodies,  but  is 
such  a  manner  that  they  are  compelled  to  choose  one  of  the  three 
candidates  proposed  by  the  president.  Act.  84.  56.  The  secre- 
taries of  state  are  named  solely  by  the  president.  7V^.  5.  C.  1. 
Act.  82.  The  president  is  irresponsibUf  Act.  79* ;  the  rcapoe* 
•ibility  of  the  government  resting  on  tbe  vice-president,  as  prime 
minister,  and  the  secretaries  of  state.  Act.  874  88.    The  presi* 
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^nly  betidet  eiecutbg  the  laws^  opeDing  the  mmkhu  of  coDgre$i| 
«nd  similar  matters  of  form^  commaods  in  person  the  standing 
army  both  in  peace  and  war :  nominates  all  officers  both  of  the 
army  and  navy  :  the  officers  of  finance,  the  public  ministers,  and 
consuls :  chooses  one  out  of  three  of  all  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
candidates :  directs  the  management  of  the  revenue^  and  all  foreign 
negociations.  Act.  82. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  formation  of  the  executive  is  the 
point  of  his  constitution  which  Bolivar  regards  with  most  compla- 
cency. ''  The  president  of  the  republic  (he  observes  in  his  preli- 
minary discourse)  is  in  our  constitution  like  the  sun,  who,  fixed  in  his 
centre,  gives  life  to  the  universe.  This  is  the  supreme  authority ;  for 
in  systems  which  exclude  privileged  classes,  there  is  particular  need 
of  a  fixed  point  round  which  may  revolve  magistrates  and  citizens, 
men  and  things.  Give  me  a  fixed  point,  said  an  ancient,  and  IwiU 
raise  the  world :  for  Bolivia  this  point  is  the  presidency  for  life. 
All  our  system  rests  on  him,  without  his  moving.  His  bead  is 
cut  off,  that  no  one  may  fear  his  intentions ;  and  his  hands  are  tied,  ^ 
that  he  may  injure  no  one.  The  president  of  Bolivia  partakes  of 
the  faculties  of  the  American  executive,  but  with  restrictions  favor- 
able to  the  people.'  His  duration  is  that  of  the  presidents  of 
Ilayti.  I  have  chosen  for  Bolivia  the  executive  of  the  most  demo- 
cratic republic  in  the  world. 

'^  The  island  of  Hayti  (allow  me  this  digression)  was  in  a  state 
of  permanent  insurrection  :  after  having  tried  the  imperial,  royal, 
republican,  and  all  governments  known  and  unknown,  she  was 
compelled  to  have  recourse  for  her  salvation  to  the  illustrious 
Petion.  The  destinies  of  Hayti  were  trusted  to  him,  and  va- 
ried no  more.  Petion  named  president  for  life  with  the  right  of 
choosing  his  successor,  neither  the  death  of  this  great  man,  nor 
the  succession  of  the  new  president,  has  caused  the  least  danger 
ID  the  state.  Everything  has  marched  on  under  the  worthy  Boyer 
with  the  calm  of  a  legitimate  royal  government.  A  triumphant 
proof  that  a  president  for  life  with  the  right  of  choosing  his  suc- 
cessor, is  the  sublimest  inspiration  of  the  republican  system." 
JPrfliminary  Discourse,  jj.  6.  7- 

It  is  certainly  not  very  correct  reasoning  to  deduce  a  principle 
of  such  importance  from  a  solitary  fpct,  even  did  it  fairiy  yield  the 
Hiferences  deduced  from  it,  when  the  government  of  the  United 
States  presents  us  with  a  series  of  contrary  facts,  or  elective  pre- 
aidents  producing  the  happiest  consequences,  and  offering  the 
noblest  examples ;  nor  is  it  unworthy  of  remark,  that  this  solitary 
,0«pport  of  a  new  theory  should  be  taken  from  among  a  people  to 

*  It  would  be  diiScuU  to  discover  what  these  restrictions  art. 
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wfaoai  the  irations  of  Europe  bot  a  few  jfears  since  with  diffieoky 
allowed  a  place  among  rational  beings ;  this  however  would  matter 
but  little,  were  reason  in  its  favor ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  dissemble, 
that  ihis  presidency  for  life,  with  the  faculty  of  choosing  a  succes* 
aor,  is  not  merely  monarchy,  but  something  more;  the  form   of 
luccession,  whether  hereditary  or  elective,  is  in  all  absolute  govern^ 
ments,  a  species  of  check  on  the  reigning  oKHiarch.     If  elective, 
a  part  of  riie  royal  power  may  at  each  election  be  refunded  into 
the  hands  of  the  electors  :  if  hereditary,  the  views  and  passions  of 
the  heir  apparent,  with  the  party  which  gathers  round  him,  may 
compel   the   occupiers  of  the  throne  to  something  of  prudence 
and  moderation ;  but  when  to  the  power  of  possession  is  joined 
the  influence  of  succession,  all  hopes,  all  views,  and  all  parties, 
unite  round  the  individual  who  both  enjoys  a  crown  and  can  give 
one :  and  irresponsible  too !  It  is  true  that  Ck>nstant  admits  in 
theory,  and  the  constitutional  monarchies  of  Europe  in  fact,  a  species 
of  irresponsible  royal  idol ;  but  this  relic  of  fanatical  systems  and 
arbitrary  practices  is  evidently  a  compromise  with  necessity,  which 
the  people  are  not  strong  enough  to  reject,  and  the  writer  endea- 
vors to  render  as  harmless  as  possible :  but  besides  that  there  can 
be  no  reason  for  establishing  in  the  new  world  the  errors  and  preju- 
dices of  the  old,  it  is  certain  that  constitutional  monarchy  is  a  much 
safer  experiment  in  Europe  than  in  South  America.     In  Europe, 
custom,  opinion,  national  character,  and  individual  energy,  form  so 
many  barriers  against  artntrary  power,  which  governments  seldom 
deem  it  safe  to  overstep  :  in  South  America,  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment was  methodised  despotism,  and  the  revolutionary  governments 
have  so  frequently  imitated  its  worst  practices,  that  constitutional 
liberty  has  anything  but  custom  in  its  favor:  opinion  is  in  its 
infancy,  and  the  national  character  almost  universally  destitute  of 
moral  energy.     In  this  state  of  things  the  power  of  atuck  is  every- 
thing, because  the  disposition  to  resist  is  too  frequently  nothing : 
nor  can  it  be  said,  that  a  president  for  life  at  the  head  of  a  sUndti^ 
army,  of  which  he  has  named  the  officers,   besides  the  appoint- 
ment direct  or  indirect  of  almost  all  the  placemen  of  the  country, 
(Act.  142.)  has  either  his  head  cut  of  or  his  hands  tkd.     It  is  true 
that  Act,  83.  imposes  on  him  certain  restrictions,  according  to 
which  he  can  deprive  no  one  illegally  of  his  liberty  or  property, 
nor  interrupt  the  course  of  the  laws  and  constitution ;   but  the 
question  is  always,  Supposing  that  with  or  without  a  pretest  he 
infringes  these  restrictions,  where  is  the  power  which  shall  recall 
bim  to  his  duty  ?     When  the  constitutional  compact  is  violated, 
physical  force  becomes  the  sole  arbitrator,  but  in  this  case  ibe 
physical  force  is  in  the  hands  of  the  offender. 

4.  The  judicial  branch  contains  several  useful  provisions,  al- 
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Aoogh  it  \b  scarcefy  poBsible  any  iMteiial  reform  should  take  {>hc6 
hi  the  administration  of  justice  until  the  entire  Spanish  code,  or 
collection  of  codes,  civil  and  criminal,  be  replaced  by  laws  more 
consonant  with  reason  and  humanity.  Arts.  1 12.  lid.  T.  6.  C.  5, 
estaMtsh  justices  of  peace  in  each  district  to  arbitrate  betwixt  all 
litigants  in  cases  of  damages  prohibiting  the  prosecution  of  any 
suit  without  such  previous  attempt  at  accommodation.  Art.  120. 
indicates  the  future  establishment  of  juries  in  criminal  cases. 
8y  Art.  122.  all  confiscation  of  property,  torture,  and  corruption  of 
blood,  are  prohibited,  and  the  criminal  code  is  to  limit  as  far  as 
possible  the  application  of  capital  punishments. 

The  concluding  chapter  of  the  Constitution,  or  chapter  of  Gua- 
rantees, establishes  the  right  of  civil  liberty,  property,  and  equality 
in  every  legal  sense  of  the  word ;  the  freedom  of  the  press ;  free- 
dom of  trade  and  industry  ;  alienability  of  property,  although  be- 
longing to  religious  establishments ;  the  right  of  emigration,  and 
the  abolition  of  all  hereditary  privileges  and  entailments.  Arts. 
144.  to  150.  This  chapter  may  in  fact  be  considered  as  represent- 
ing the  progress  of  correct  ideas  in  matters  of  legislation  through 
the  whole  of  South  America.  Its  substance  will  be  found  re- 
peated in  every  constitution,  and  though  each  or  all  of  the  articles 
may  be  occasionally  eluded  or  violated,  the  perpetual  recognition 
of  the  same  fundamental  principles  becomes  an  unceasing  me- 
mento to  the  people  of  their  rights,  and  to  governments  of  their 
duties. 

The  Bolivian  constitution  prescribes  no  particular  religion.  Bo- 
livar observes  :  ''  It  belongs  not  to  the  legislator  to  prescribe  a  re- 
ligion, it  being  his  duty  to  affix  penalties  to  the  infraction  of  his 
laws  that  they  may  not  become  mere  admonitions :  when  there 
are  no  temporal  punishments,  nor  judge  to  apply  them,  the  law 
ceases  to  be  law :''  and  again :  *^  God  and  his  ministers  are  the 
authorities  of  religion,  which  operates  by  means  and  organs  purely 
spiritual;  but  by  no  means  the  body  of  the  nation,  which  directs 
the  public  authority  to  objects  purely  temporal."  Preliminary 
Discourse  f  p.  15. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  a  scheme  of  government,  in  opposi- 
tion, on  the  one  hand,  to  political  experience  and  the  most  ap- 
proved notions  of  republicanism,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  most 
inveterate  prejudices  of  the  country,  would  not  escape  criticism. 
In  Buenos  Ayres,  where  a  constitution  has  been  formed  of  the 
simplest  and  surest  elements,  it  was  attacked  with  severity,  uor 
was  the  revered  manner  of  its  author  sufficient,  even  in  Colombia, 
to  shield  it  from  the  comments  of  the  public  journals :  if  it  has 
been  received  as  if  by  acclamation  in  the  departments  of  the  souths 
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this  acceptance  is  wboHy  uncoDDected  with  any  feeling  or  coiiticticNi 
of  its  merits,  and  intended  merely  as  a  stepping-stone  to  private  in* 
terests*  In  fact,  for  what  existing  etil  does  it  offer  a  remedy?  If 
substituted  in  the  place  of  the  existing  constitution,  will  die  com  - 
plication  of  its  triple  legislature  supply  the  want  of  local  and  finao* 
ciai  knowlege,  or  of  political  honesty,  which  embarrasses  the  pf^ 
sent  congress  f  Or,  in  what  respect  would  an  hereditary  iirespo»* 
sible  executive  prevent  those  abuses  of  authority,  which  check  Ae 
growing  spirit  of  freedom,  and  engender  that  timidity  and  miatmsl 
which  prevent  a  sincere  coalition  betwixt  the  people  and  the 
government  i  Even  the  so-much- vaunted  stability  seems  little  likdy 
of  attainment.  In  monarchies,  hereditary  succesmon  is  a  mean  of 
stability,  because  there  is  no  parity  of  hopes  and  power  betwixt  the 
most  popular  subject  and  the  meanest  branch  of  the  royal  family; 
but  in  a  republic  the  principle  of  equality  is  opposed  to  the  idea  of 
giving  one  man  an  advantage  over  his  equals — an  advantage  fatal  to 
their  noblest  and  most  legitimate  ambition.  In  Colombia,  thoii^  the 
eminent  services  and  superior  characterof  Bolivar  might  in  his  sii^ 
case  render  such  a  pre-eminence  admissible,  it  would  be  founding  a 
plan  of  government  on  the  contingency  of  a  single  life,  with  not 
merely  a  possibility,  but  a  certainty  of  its  subsequent  dissolutioo. 
Would  Venezuela  receive  a  king  from  new  Grenada  f  The  monn- 
tains  from  the  plains  i  The  provinces  of  the  Pacific  from  those  of 
the  Adantic  ?  It  is  true  that,  from  the  loose  and  unconcentrated  atue 
of  public  opinion  in  South  America,  it  is  easy  to  impose  any  system 
of  government ybr  a  time,  and  the  error  is  scarcely  discovered  till  it 
drops  to  pieces  by  a  kind  of  spontaneous  dissolution,  like  a  beam 
eaten  through  by  the  termites,  which  looks  fair  to  the  eye  till  an 
accidental  touch  reduces  it  at  once  to  powder.  Such  will  be  iW 
late  of  the  Bolivian  constitution  in  South  America. 

Bolivar  readily  accepted  the  office  of  mediator,  to  which  be  was 
called  alike  by  the  fears  and  wishes  of  the  country.  His  imaiedialB 
departure  from  Lima  was  delayed  by  the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy, 
the  object  of  which  seems  to  have  been  to  deliver  Peru  from  the 
presence  of  a  Colombian  army :  several  chiefs  were  engaged  in  i^ 
but  it  was  crushed  so  completely  as  to  permit  the  presicknt's  de- 
parture from  the  country,  and  on  the  ISth  of  September  be  issued 
the  following  proclamation  on  his  arr rival  in  Guayaquil. 

Proclamation  of  his  Excellency  the  Liberator  on  reaclung  the 
shores  of  Colombia* 

**  Colombians !  The  cry  of  your  discord  pierced  my  ears  in  ^ 
capital  of  Peru,  and  I  am  come  to  bring  you  the  olive  branch: 
accept  it  as  the  ark  of  salvation.    What  i    Has  Colombia  no  eM>^ 
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miet  left  i  Are  there  no  Spanunrds  left  in  the  worM  i  end  dioiq^ 
the  whole  earth  were  our  ally^  it  is  our  duty  to  remain  submissiflft 
alaves  of  the  laws,  and  bound  by  the  strength  of  our  affection. 

**  I  ofier  you  my  services  anew,  the  services  of  a  brother.  I  iih 
quire  not  who  has  erred,  nor  forget  that  you  are  brothers  of  my 
blood  and  my  companions  in  arms,  I  present  you  in  comoMxi 
with  a  kiss,  and  my  arms  to  unite  you  in  my  bosom,  when  I  will 
receive  to  my  heart's  core  Grenadians  and  Venezuelans,  the  just  and 
unjust ;  all  of  the  liberating  army,  and  citizens  of  the  great  republic. 

**  In  your  disputes  I  alone  am  culpable*  I  have  too  long  delayed 
my  coming.  Two  friendly  republics,  the  daiq^hters  of  our  victo- 
xies,  have  held  me  enchanted  with  the  immensity  of  their  gratitude 
and  immortal  recompences.  I  offer  myself  as  a  victim  for  ^out 
aacrifice.  Let  fall  your  anger  on  me :  it  will  be  grateful  if  it 
contents  your  resentment. 

**  Colombians !  I  tread  the  soil  of  our  country.  Let  the  scandal 
of  your  quarrels  and  the  crime  of  your  dbunion  cease.  Let  there 
be  no  more  Venezuela,  no  more  Cundinamarca.  Let  us  be  alt 
Colombians ;  or  death  will  cover  the  deserts  laid  bare  by  anarchy. 
•-Guayaquil,  September  13,  1826. 16* 

•'  BOLIVAB.'' 

This  proclamation,  though  clearly  constitutional,  and  therefore 
hailed  by  the  official  prints  of  Bogota  as  **  the  restoration  of  order 
in  the  south/'  was  not  viewed  in  this  light  by  those  to  whom  it  was, 
in  the  first  instance,  addressed.  Bolivar  replied  to  the  several 
harangues  of  the  civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  in 
Guayaquil  and  Quito,  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  flatter  all  thdr 
wishes  and  realise  all  their  expectations.  He  professed  his  attach- 
ment to  the  Bolivian  constitution  and  praised  the  moderation  of 
the  southern  department,  as  compared  with  the  factions  of  Guay- 
aquil. He  promoted  and  employed  several  of  the  military  who 
had  been  most  active  in  the  late  movements,  and  who  now  pre- 
aented  the  curious  spectacle  of  the  same  individuals  denounced 
and  rewarded  by  the  same  government  for  the  same  actioo« 
Even  the  monks  were  induced  to  hope  for  protection  against  the 
liberalism  of  the  congress.  In  fine,  all  were  contented ;  each 
intriguer  believed  he  had  gained  his  point,  and  the  royalists  once 
more  indulged  in  golden  and  imperial  dreams ;  so  that  by  a  singular 
revolution  of  circumstances,  republicanism  became  quite  as  un- 
fashionable and  almost  as  unsafe  a  creed  as  during  the  rule  of  the 
Spanish  viceroys  and  presidents.  Bolivar,  however,  praised  the  firnf 
adhesion  of  the  Popayanese  to  the  constitutional  rigime:  though  it 
must  be  confessed  that  his  conciliatory  language  in  the  south  had 
awakened  the  mistrust  of  the  republicans  of  Bogota.  The 
government  papers  carefully  raked  up  every  promise  he  had  made 
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irf  iGdelity  to  the  constitation,  while  the  ^  Bandera  Tricolor*' 
sounded  forth  the  dirge  of  expiring  freedom,  and  gave  broad  hints 
of  the  legitimacy  of  tirannicide.  The  Venezuelans,  in  the  mean 
^me,  continued  firm  in  the  measures  they  had  adopted.  In  most 
of  the  provinces  a  system  of  federation  was  proposed  on  the  model 
of  the  United  States  ;  a  step  perfectly  in  unison  with  the  real  senti- 
ments and  interests  of  the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  Co- 
lombia, though  the  vices  of  a  defective  political  education  have  in 
many  places  given  a  seeming  ascendancy  to  a  different  class  of  ideaa» 

BoUvar  arrived  in  Bogota  on  the  14th  of  November.  His 
measures  were  for  from  corresponding  to  the  anticipations  of  those 
who  pretended  to  be  best  acquainted  with  his  intentions.  He 
assumed  the  extraordinary  faculties  granted  by  the  constitution 
m  crises  of  difficulty  and  danger,  and  issued  the  following  pro- 
clamation : 

**  Simon  Bolivab,  liberator  and  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Colombia,  &c.8cc.  &c. — Colombians  !  It  is  five  years  since  1 
left  the  capital  to  march  at  the  head  of  the  liberating  army  from  the 
banks  of  the  Cauca  to  the  silvery  crests  of  Potosi.  A  milKon  of 
Colombians,  two  sister  republics,  have  obtained  their  independence 
beneath  the  shadow  of  our  banners,  and  the  world  of  Columbus 
has  ceased  to  be  Spanish.     Such  has  been  our  absence. 

^  Your  evils  have  called  me  to  Colombia.  I  am  come  full  of  zeal 
to  consecrate  myself  to  the  will  of  the  nation.  It  shall  be  my  code ; 
for,  as  the  sovereign,  it  is  infallible. 

"  The  wishes  of  the  nation  have  compelled  me  to  assume  the 
supreme  command.  It  is  my  mortal  abhorrence  ;  for  it  is  the  means 
of  accusing  me  of  ambition,  and  of  aspiring  to  a  crown.  What  f 
Do  they  deem  me  so  mad  that  I  should  aspire  to  descend  ?  Are 
they  ignorant  that  the  destiny  of  Liberatob  is  sublimerfar  than  a 
throne  f 

^*  Colombians!  I  again  submit  myself  to  the  insupportable 
yoke  of  the  magistracy ;  for  in  times  of  danger,  moderation  were 
Tather  cowardice  than  disinterestedness :  but  count  on  me  no  longer 
than  until  the  law  or  the  people  regain  the  sovereignty.  Per- 
mit me,  then,  to  serve  you  as  a  simple  soldier  and  true  republican; 
as  a  citizen  armed  in  defence  of  the  fair  trophies  of  our  victories — 
YODB  BIGHTS.— Palace  of  the  Government,  Bogota,  23rd  Nor. 
1826. 16. 

"Bolivab." 

This  proclamation  was  a  death-warrant  to  the  southern  royalists : 
"  they  stared  and  were  confounded,"  like  men  awakened  from  a 
debauch,  who  would  fain  disavow  the  follies  of  their  drunken 
imaginations.  Bolivar  refused  to  admit  the  resignations  tendered 
by  the  constitutional  ministers,  Castillo,  Restrepo,  and  Soublette. 
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}Ie  issued  a  decree^  Kduciog  the  civil  and  inilitary  e^ienditure^  bty 
suppressing  useless  offices  aod  commands ;  th^  pensions  of  re-* 
tired  officers  and  such  as  were  not  actually  on  service  :  he  enforced 
the  execution  of  the  financial  laws,  so  unpopular  in  the  souths 
^hen  General  Briceno  Mendez  was  appointed  supreme  chief,  and 
having  delegated  his  extraordinary  faculties  to  the  vice-president 
during  his  absence  from  Bogota,  on  the  £4th  of  November  he  set 
oiff  for  Caracas. 

Not  to  tread  too  closely  on  the  heels  of  events,  we  may  pause 
here  to  reflect  on  the  probable  issue  of  the  present  state  of  v^Ha^is, 
indicating  rather  the  ^'  consumqpation  devoutly  to  be  wished"  tbau 
pretending  to   prophesv  amid  the  uncertainly  of  fixture  cootin^ 
gencies.     There  is  little  hazard  in  assuming  as   a  certainty   the. 
dissolution  in  its  present  form  .of  the  central  government.     £vea 
Santanda  must  feel  it  hopeless  to  struggle  against  the   mass  of- 
hostile  opinion.     The  utmost  hopes  of  its  defenders  must  have 
been  limited  to  the  preservation  of  republican  principles,  and  tbu^ 
far,  in  spite  of  the  defection  of  the  south,  we  trust  they  have  not 
been  disappointed  :   but  the  question  now  occurs,  what  system  wi^; 
be  substituted  in  its  place  I     Will  Colombia  contiime  to  estist  as,  a 
single  state  under  a  federative  government  ?     or  will  a  permanei^, 
dissolution  take  place  by  tbie  annexation  of  the  southern  departr- 
ments  to  Peru  f     Will  the  Bolivian  constitution  be  adopted,  or 
wii(  the  Venezuelan  imitation  of  the   United   States  be   deeqfied 
better  suited  to  the  interests  and  happiness  of  the  nation  ?     We 
would  willingly  seek  a  solution  of  these  doubts  in   the  laws  of 
nature  herself.     When  we  examine  the  geographical  configuration, 
of  Colombia,  we  recognise  a  series  of  natural  boundaries,  whicl^ 
seem  to  point,  out  corresponding   political  divisians^  by  mor^   qri 
less  isolating  or  connecting  the  mttrests  of  the  several  portions  of 
the  population.    If  we  consider  the  course  of  the  waters  w(uch,  de- , 
scending  frpqi  the  southern  and  easterq  ridges  of  the  Aujdes.^crpiiq 
the  immense   plains   of  the  Meta  and  Apure,  unite  to  form  the 
majestic  Or^ioco,  we  are  striu:k  by  a  similaritjy  of  climate,  produc-* 
tions,  social  habits,  and  a  facility  pf  conimuQications,  iodjcative  of  the 
fitness  of  this  extensive  tract  of  coui^ry  to  li^rm  a  epipgle  state^ 
whose  capital  would  ,be  Angostura,  and  whose  conuinerciail  rej^r 
tions  connect  it  immediately  with  the  island  of  Trinidad,,  with  Em^ 
tope,  and  the  eastern  coast  of  the  South  AKuerican  continent.    The. 
provinces  of  Cumana,  Barcelona,  Caracas^  Coi;o,  Mairacaibo,  aiK^ 
we  may  add  Merida  s^  Truxillo, — separated  ff:om  the   plaiup 
by*  the  southern  ridge  of  the  Andes,  with  few  navigable  river/t»' 
but    possessing    an    extens^e    coast,  excellent    ports   on   the- 
Atlantic,  and  the  great  inland  basin  of  the  Lake, — by  the  anar. 
logiea  of  commerce^  habits,  political;  feeling,  and  easy  internal 
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twnttuwicitiottf,  tdght  form  the  Beoond  meinberorfhe  CUomUtir 
federation.    The  T^lies  of  the  Mtgdilemi,  Cauca,  and  Atrato/ 
which  collect  the  waters  of  the  whole  western  ConfiUera,  with 
die  table  lands  of  Bogota,  Jayja^  Pamplona,  and  Ocana,  imd  the' 
Kttoral  provinces  of  Rio  Hacha,  Santa  Marta,andCarthagenay  na-^' 
torally  unite  into  one  state ;  because  in  whatever  point  the  course' 
of  these  waters  should  be  cut  by  artificial  boundaries,  the  inhabi- 
tants on  the  upper  waters  are  rendered  commercially  dependent  oo ' 
the  proprietors  of  the  ports  and  coast.    The  provinces  whose  com- 
mercial relations  are  exclusively  with  the  Pacinc  come  next;    Quito 
is  more  naturally  connected  with  Popayan  and  Pasto,  than  with 
Ovayaquil ;  because  their  internal  communications  are  easier^  and 
their  rivers  fall  into  the  Pacific  at  short  distances  on  the  same 
Ike  of  coast;  Guayaquil  unites  naturally  with  Cuenca  and  Loxa, 
beeause  the  waters  of  the  latter  all  descend  into  the  Guayaquil 
river.    The  isthmus  of  Panama,  destined  hereafter  to  eflfect  a  revo- 
lution in  the  commerce  of  the  worlds  could  scarcely  be  appropri- 
ated to  a  wiser  purpose  than  that  indicated  by  the  act  of  the  city 
Gabildo  during  the  present  agitations,  namely^  that  of  a  Hanse 
t6wn,  or  general  centre  of  commercial  resort,  under  the  protection 
of<>olombia,  or  of  all  die  free  states  of  South  America. — A  gene- 
ral government,  on  a  simple  and  economical  plan,  wonld  suffice 
to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  Colombian  nation  in  its  transactions 
with  foreign  governments,  and  in  objects  of  general  police;  while  tttt 
several  sections  of  the  federation  would  be  vivified  by  local  govern^* 
ments  adapted  to  their  situation  and  interests.    But  what  are  fbe^ 
obstacles  to  such  a  system  i    Provincial  prejudices,  Kttle  or  m>  ' 
sympathy  betwixt  the  northern  and  southern  departments,  who 
have  nothing  in  common  but  the  name  of  Colommatis^;  an  id^ik'^rf' 
independence,  which  may  be  called  the  very  blindness  ofselBaHrtifcss': 
each  petty  district,  almost  each  parish,  considers  that  it  mJRtt&M*-^ 
itself,  and  that  every  species  of  political  union  is  a  loss  of4mt]»ortaild(^'^ 
and  an  increase  of  expense.    Maracaibo  would  scarcdy  %iic6nf^'^ 
a  portion  of  Caracas,  Carthagena  of  Bogota,  Popayan  of  QldtS, 
Cuenca  of  Guayaquil.    Quito  is  not  indisposed  to  a  unk^n-widi^^ 
Peru  from  the  idea  that  the  dependence  would  be  meftdy  iuMiiiiHtf|S^ 
and  that  the  mines  of  Peru  vrould  be  dedicated  to  her  etpM^J^^' 
Guayaquil  has  an  idea  of  independence,  but  inclini^  ratb^r'W'' 
Lima  from  old  commercial  connexions,    in  Venezuela  andi4l^di^'^ 
Athmtic  coast  we  may  fairly  prognosticate  the  progress  of  fiMnd'l 
ideas  and  an  appnu^imation  in  government  to  the  modetkyT'Ac^"^^ 
United  Stales.    In  the  south  as  m  Pern  some  fluctuation  mriytiAJb^'' 
place,  but  the  aristocnrtical  elements,  though  partially  predotaiiiiil^i^^ 
are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  build  up  a  permanent  despotlaci.  ^^^^ 
The  conclOMon,  then,  4m  the  whole,  is  ftMnMi^  to  batoittiity>'*^ 
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£vTO^dke  pnmat  atete  of  political  agitt^oo,  by  defveU^pmg  thtmoni 
eiie^y  of  tbe  people,  and  conducting  tbem  to  a  close  exammation 
and  knowlege  of  their  institationf,  is  infinitely  preferable  to  their 
calm  acquiescence  in  a  ayst^m  unsuitable  to  the  growth  of  their 
prosperity.  The  only  two  questions  to  which  the  present  state  of 
things  may  give  rise  are,  the  probability  of  the  Spaniards  profiting 
by  the  internal  dissensions  of  the  country,  and  that  these  may  lead 
to  a  civil  war.  To  the  first  we  may  reply,  that  whatever  hopes  ther 
folly  of  the  Spanish  government  may  lead  it  to  entertain,  we  may 
rest  assured  that  no  affection  for  King  Ferdinand  is  mixed  with  the 
opinions  either  of  centralists  or  federaUsts,  and  though  the  royalists, 
ever  faithful  to  the  principles  of  servilism,  are  almost  all  old  adherents 
of  the  Spaniards,  they  are  precisely  the  persons  least  disposed  to 
make  any  sacrifice  of  safety  or  self-interest  in  favor  of  any  party  or 
principles  whatsoever.  For  the  mass  of  the  population  experience 
teaches  us  that  a  nation  is  never  farther  from  receiving  a  foreign 
yoke  than  when  engaged  in  the  establishment  of  domestic  liberty. 
With  respect  to  a  civil  war,  though  partial  conflicts  may  take  place, 
there  is  little  to  be  apprehended.  The  several  sections  of  Colom- 
bia stand  in  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  the  greater  part  of 
the  inhabitants  individually.  Distance  weakens  their  enmities 
and  prejudices,  while  it  impresses  on  the  imagination  the  hopeless 
folly  of  attack  and  the  security  of  defence.  With  what  hope  or 
interest  could  Venezuela  attack  New  Grenada  i  Or  the  latter 
march  to  combat  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  i  On  the  contrary, 
the  military  career  is  becoming  pretty  generally  an  object  of  dis- 
gust or  hopeless  speculation.  So  must  it  necessarily  happen  in 
new  countries  where  the  attraction  of  independence  is  much 
stfonger  than  the  scanty  remuneration  of  the  government 

Rejecting  as  unfounded  the  idea  that  the  present  state  of  revo- 
lution may  prove  any  serious  impediment  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  we  are  led  to  contemplate  for  a  moment  the  «KM-e  pleasing 
side  of  tbe  picture,  k% future  progreis. 

When  we  consider  the  circumstances  under  which  the  independ* 
ence  of  South  America  was  estaUished,  the  benumbing  weight  of 
fS9«  of  igDoranee  and  despotism,  the  consequent  vices  which  had. 
infectf^  Uie  moral  character  of  tbe  people,  and  the  prejudices 
wbicb  bad  become  radicated  in  all  their  social  institutions,  we  can- 
not observe  without  some  degree  of  surprise  and  admiration,  the 
progress  made  in  a  few  years  of  restless  independence,  ere  political 
freedom  has  been  consolidated,  or  the  **  hot  breath  of  war''  ceased 
to  desolate  the  country.  Imperfections  indeed  still  abound,  but  the 
atruggle  has  commenced  betwixt  the  principles  of  light  and  dark- 
ness, and  the  circle  of  darkness  narrows  daily.  The  seaport  towns, 
both  on  tbe  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  are  so  many  foci  of  knowlege 
^d  liberal  feeling :  bigotry  retiree  into  tbe  towns  and  villages  of 
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P€iJiap«  %t  the  C9i9in(^iKeQ)eiU  of  tbe  revolution  a  few  iodiviM 
giight  bke  «elected  of  more  coospicuouf  talent  and  gieater  wmik 
^U»inment  tban  ara  to  be  fouqd' at  present:  the  energj  of  tim 
^plicfttioD  wa9  itt  proportion  to  Uie  restraints  bj  which  thq;  wen 
sunrowded :  but  icbaa  then  confined  to  a  few  secret  studcnlsbtfe 
tince  befiooia  lUe  paUriaipny  of  the  uuiltitude,  and  on  all  aubjedi 
«Qirect,  and  therefore  libecal  habits  of  thought  and  iM^Uon  vc  be- 
coming more  prevsjent  The  wide  dissemination  of  masMij 
bas  contributed  to  tbia  reform,  because  it  has  given  covnge 
by  omtual  aupport^  and  trended  the  moral  character  by  afeefiai 
of  emulation  and  superiority.  It  is  remarkable  the  serdiiB 
ol  the  south  was  accompanied  by  an  abandonment  of  mt 
sonic  institutions,  while  in  Venezuela,  masonry  has  beea  luM 
with  the  increase  of  political  knowlege.  The  proceediogi  if 
the  congress,  in  spite  of  their  many  mistakes,  may  he  cited  ■ 
proof  of  the  general  improvement*  The  prevailing  cbaradff 
of  their  laws  is  enlightiened,  and  friendly  to  humaoitj.  h  s 
sufficient  to  quote,  the  freedom,  of  the  press — the  safegiui 
lest,  and  beacon  of  laberty-r-religious  toleration;  the  limiUttoosi 
monastic  vows ;  the  gradual  abolition  of  negro  slavery ;  sad  lb 
emancipation  of  the  native  Indians.  These  are  laws  entitled  lotbe 
gratitude  of  posterity.;  their  benefits  are  eternal.  We  msv  i^ 
Uie  rubbish  is  clearing  away  which  blocked  up  theroadtoostioiil 
prosperity,  lu  Venezuela  agriculture  will  give  birtb  to  ao  iacresaiiV 
demand  for  European  manufactures.  The  mineral  wesUi  of  ^ 
Andes  will  ere  long  put  the  mountain  regions  on  alefeiwitkti|t 
riches  of  the  tropical  plaina;  above  all,  the  tide  of  Earoptaoinaii* 
gration,  with  its  coucomitont  advantages  of  knowlege,  €ivM»  sid 
enterprise,  will  continue,  Nile-like,  to  inundate  and  sDiick  ik 
country.  Even  the  prefects  that  fail  serve  as  buoys  in  thackiiSfl* 
if  .stockjobbing  apectilations  are  exposed  to<  the  risks  ef  W^ 
and  deception,  colonial  establishments  have  o^ly  nalare  locisiai 
with — those  toils  and  privations  whicb  transplant  to  ll«*' 
world  the  arts,  civilisation,  and  social  eojoyosents  of  tbe.dd« 

It  is  impossible  to  reflect  on  the  puhtical  siliiarion  of  Cslo» 
bia,  withdtit  pausing  on  the  chamcter  of  the  mao  yAm^  b^  ^ 
arm  have  been  so  powerfully  instrumental  in  her  redemptiaa.  j^ 
career  has  been  Uecculean*  He  has  done  and  suflfemd  l»^ 
limits  of  human  possibility.  If  we  would  select  the  pMi^ 
Bating  faculty  of  hia  character,  uve  should  say  it  was  pei»**l 
energy.  He  has  designated  himself  aa  "  tlie.man  of  diffciilti»"  « 
comparing  him.  with  Washing^ou^  it  is  just  to  remember  the  tJ^ 
difficulties  of  his  situation.  If  he  forged,  tiie  arma  of  iadepeadfsci 
from  the  broken  chains  of  bis  oountrymen,  die  origjpal  kiism^^ 
the  metal  too  frequently  betrayed  itself;  but  he  bowed  to  ■ 
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ctrcnmstances,  combined  the  most  hetcrogene^ni  eleoieiitt»  md 
directed  consUntly  to  Ihe  public  good  a  power  formidable  to  itoelf^ 
because  too  often  the  parent  of  selfish  ambition.     He  has  beta 
ever,  in  a  singular  degree,  superior  to  those  around  him ;  nor  hat 
any  man  had  more  reason  to  pray  for  protection  against  his  frienda^ 
for  they  have  almost  universally  been  the  friends  of  his  power 
rather  than  of  his  glory.    To  breathe  a  corrupted  atmosphere,  and 
escape  contagion ;  to  '<  touch  pitch,  and  be  not  defiled ;''  are,  in  8 
moral  sense,,  the  surest  evidences  of  a  superior  spirit.    He   hat 
imposed  a  new  debt  of  gratitude  on  the  world  by  trampling  on  the 
artifices  which  would  l^ave  enrolled  him  in  the  list  of  babies, 
idiots,  and  tyrants,  who  have  shamed  humanity  with  the  idle  pageant 
of  diadems  and  sceptres.     His  example  has  become  a  sacred  legacy 
to  all  ages  dnd^nations ;  and  should  he  ever  waver  for  a  moment,  thi 
weeping  form  of  glory  would  recall  him  to  his  duty,  and  give  the 
hero  entire  to  posterity.    H  is  present  office  of  mediator  betwixt  con- 
tending politicaj  parties  and  feelings  is  not  the  least  arduous  which 
has  been  put  on  him.     He  may  be  called   on  to  sacrifice   not 
Biereiy  that  he  despises,  but  the  predilections  of  his  heart  and 
^Kigment,  in  the  full  conviction  that  no  system  of  government  can 
be  lasting  which  has  not  for  its  basis  the  will  op  the  people. 
The  character  of  the  Liberator  stands  too  prominently  from  the 
canvass  to  admit  of  any  comparative  object ;  yet  we  may  rapidly 
mark  the  most  striking  traits  of  the  principal  public  characters, 
civil   and   military.    Among  the   military  chiefs,   we  may    dia» 
tinguish  in  Bermudez,  stanch  republicanism ;  in  Paez,  valor  and 
military  activity ;  in  Santander,  political  firmness ;  in  Soublette, appli- 
cation ;  in  Escalona,  patriotism  ;  in  Bucefio  Mendez,  moderation ; 
in  Salom,    integrity ;  in   Montilla,  Machiavelism.     Among   the 
civilians,'in  Mr. Gual, general  information;  in  Castillo,  acuteness. 
This  hasty  sketch  of  the  state  of  parties  and  opinions  will  have 
answered  its  end,  if  it  tends  in  any  degree  to  enlighten  the  British 
|Hiblic  as  to  the  estimate  it  ought  to  make  of  revolutionary  move- 
ments which,  arising  from  the  very  circumstances  in  which  the 
country  is  placed,  are  in  no  respect  likely  to  cloud  the  brilliancy  of 
ita  future  prospects,  nor  ought,  in  consequence,  to  act  on  Europe 
as  a  discouragement  to  political  connexions  and  individual  enter- 
prise.    The  combinations  which  must  necessarily  arise  from  the 
Bumerous  elements  of  change  scattered  through  South  America,  as 
long  as  presided  over  by  the  spirit  of  freedom,  will  continue  to  pre- 
sent, like  the  ever-changing  images  of  tlie  kaleidoscope,  harmony 
in  variety,  and  unity  of  design  amid  diversity  of  execution. 

Cohmbia,  January,  18£7. 
VOL.  XXIX.  Pam.  NO.  LVIIL  «K 
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REMARKS 

OM  TBI 

CHARACTER   AND  WRITINGS 
JOHN    MILTON; 

OCCASIONED  BY  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  HIS  LATELY  DISCOVERED 

'TREATISE  ON  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE/ 

By  W.  E.  CHANNING,  LL.D. 
SECOND  EDITION. 

BOSTON,  Printed  -.—LONDON,  Reprinted. 

1828. 


The  discovery  of  a  work  of  Miltonj  unknown  to  his  own  times, 
18  an  important  event  in  literary  history.  The  consideration^  that 
we  of  this  age  are  the  first  readers  of  this  treatise^  naturally 
heightens  our  interest  in  it;  for  we  seem  in  this  way  to  be 
brought  nearer  to  the  author,  and  to  sustain  the  same  relation 
which  his  cotemporaries  bore  to  his  writings.  The  work  opens 
with  a  salutation,  which,  from  any  other  man,  might  be  charge- 
able with  inflation ;  but  which  we  feel  to  be  the  natural  and 
appropriate  expression  of  the  spirit  of  Milton.  Endowed  with 
gifts  of  the  soul,  which  have  been  imparted  to  few  of  our  race, 
and  conscious  of  having  consecrated  them  through  life  to  God 
and  mankind,  he  rose  without  effort  or  affectation  to  the  style  of 
an  Apostle. — <John  Milton,  to  all  the  Churches  of 
Christ,  and  to  all  who  profess  the  Christian  Faith 
throughout  the  world>  peace,  and  the  recognition  of 

THE  TRUTH,  AND    ETERNAL    SALVATION  IN  GoD  THE  FaTHER, 

AND  IN  OUR  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  Our  ears  are  the  first  to  hear 
this  benediction ;  and  it  seems  not  so  much  to  be  borne  to  us  from 
a  distant  age,  as  to  come  immediately  from  the  sainted  spirit  by 
which  it  was  indited. 

Without  meaning  to  disparage  the  <  Treatise  on  Christian  Doc- 
trine,* we  may  say  that  it  owes  very  much  of  the  attention  which 
it  has  excited  to  the  fame  of  its  author.  We  value  it  chiefly  as 
showing  us  the  mind  of  Milton  bn  that  subject  which  above  all 
others  presses  on  men  of  thought  and  sensibility.    We  want  to 
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know  in  what  conchuioiiB  «iteh  m  mm  rttt^A  aftsr  t  VSti^imS 
extensive  and  profound  research,  of  magnaniflioiis  efibrtt  inr 
freedom  and  his  country,  and  tif  coannnoion  with  the  most  gifted 
tninds  of  his  own  and  former  times.  The  book  derkres  its  chief 
interest  from  its  author,  and  accordbgly  there  seems  to  be  a  pro* 
priety  in  introducing  our  remarks  on  it  with  some  nodce  of  the 
character  of  Milton.  We  are  not  sure  that  we  could  hawe 
abstained  from  this  subject,  even  if  we  had  not  been  able  to  offixr 
So  good  an  apology  for  att^npting  it.  The  intellectual  and  marwi 
qualities  of  a  great  man  are  attractions  not  easily  withstood  i  and 
we  can  hardly  serve  others  or  ourselves  more,  than  by  recalling  te 
him  the  attention  which  is  scattered  among  inferior  topics. 

In  speaking  of  the  intellectual  qualities  of  Milton^  we  may* 
begin  with  observing,  that  the  very  splendor  of  his  poetic  fanie 
has  tended  to  obscure  or  conceal  the  extent  of  his  mmd,  and  the 
variety  of  its  energies  and  attainments.  To  many  he  seems  only  a 
poet,  when  in  truth  he  was  a  profound  scholar,  a  man  of  vast 
compass  of  thought,  imbued  thoroughly  widi  all  ancient  aad 
modern  leaniing,  and  able  to  master,  to  mouldy  to  impregnate 
with  his  own  intellectual  power,  his  great  and  various  acquisitioac* 
He  had  not  learned  the  superficial  doctrine  of  a  later  day, — that 
]>0etry  florishes  most  in  an  uncultivated  soil,  and  that  imagina- 
tion shapes  its  brightest  visions  from  the  mists  of  a  supersdtioiie 
age;  and  he  had  no  dread  of  accumulating  knowl^,  lait  it 
should  oppress  and  smother  his  genius.  He  was  conscious  cf 
that  within  him,  which  could  quicken  all  knowlege,  and  wield  it 
with  ease  and  might  i  which  could  give  freshness  to  old  truthtj 
and  harmony  to  discordant  thoughts  }  which  could  bind  together 
by  living  ties  and  mysterious  affinities  the  most  remote  discoveries; 
and  rear  fabrics  of  glory  and  beauty  from  the  rude  materials  which 
ether  minds  had  collected.  Milton  had  that  univetsaUity  which 
Riarks  the  highest  order  of  intellect.  Though  accustomela  aloKfllt 
from  infancy  to  drink  at  the  fountains  of  classical  literatote^  i^ 
liad  nothing  of  the  pedantry  and  fastidiousness  whidi  dj^d^  ^ 
other  draughts.  His  healthy  mind  delighted  in  geaiust  on  whai* 
ever  soil  or  in  whatever  age  it  burst  forth  and  poured  .OfU  j$8 
fulness.  He  understood  too  well  the  rights,  and  dignity^  Ml 
pride  of  creative  imagination,  to  lay  on  it  me  laws  of  3le  GoK 
or  Roman  school.  Parnassus  was  not  to  him  the  only.  faeJ^ 
mund  of  genius.  He  felt  that  poetry  was  as  a  universal  pumof^* 
Ureat  minds  were  every  where  his  kindred.  He  felt  the  eachaii- 
ment  of  Oriental  fiction,  surrendered  himself  to  die  Btrange,  *c»fM 
*tions  of  <  Arabv  the  blest,'  and  flighted  ttiUmore  in  At  r^^Mfidc 
spirit  of  chivalryy  and  in  the  tales  dF  won^es  m.iwhtch  iAj^Ms 
embodied^     Aocoidiflgly  hie  poHXf^  jrenpnitggiititf&aaf mtiiMij 
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Mikh*  tildfrt(r  kt  omn  bomrilesoieta  cootribntions  from  all  regioof 
ttuder  besreiw  Nor  wis  it  only  in  the  department  of  imaginatioa 
Ibat  lua  acquisittona  were  Tast.  He  travelled  over  the  whole  fiel4 
6f  Icnowl^,  aa  far  as  it  had  then  been  explored.  His  vauriouf 
pUlological  attainments  were  vsed  to  put  him  in  possession  of  thf 
wisdom  stored  in  all  countries  where  the  intellect  had  beea 
ettltivated*  The  natural  philosophy,  metaphysics,  ethics,  history^ 
'  theology  and  political  science  of  his  own  and  former  times,  were 
familiar  to  him»  Never  was  there  a  more  unconfined  mind  ;  and 
ve  would  cite  Milton  aa  a  practical  example  of  the  benefits  of 
that  universal  culture  of  intellect  which  forms  one  distinction  of 
our  times,  but  which  some  dread  as  unfriendly  to  original  thought. 
liet  such  remember,  that  mind  is  in  its  own  nature  difiusive.  Its 
object  is  the  universe,  which  is  strictly  one/ or  bound  together  by 
infinite  connexions  and  correspondencies;  and  accordingly  its 
natural  progress  is  from  one  to  another  field  of  thought;  and 
wherever  original  power,  creative  genius  exists,  the  mind,  far  from 
being  distracted  or  oppressed  by  the  variety  of  its  acquisitions, 
will  see  more  and  more  common  bearings  and  hidden  and  beauti^ 
ful  analogies  in  all  the  objects  of  knowlege,  will  see  mutual  l^ht 
shed  from  truth  to  truth,  and  will  compel  as  with  a  kingly  power 
whatever  it  understands,  to  yield  some  tribute  of  prooi^  or  iUustnk 
tioDf  or  splendor,  to  whatever  topic  it  would  unfold. 

Milton's  fame  rests  chiefly  on  nis  poetry,  and  to  this  we  natiir 

Irally  give  our  first  attention.    By  those  who  are  accustomed  to 

«peak  of  poetry  as  Kght  readings,  Milton's  eminence  in  this  sphere 

may  be  considered  only  as  giving  him  a  high  rank  among  the 

contributors  to  public  amusement.    Not  so  thought  Milton.    Of 

all  God's  gifts  of  intellect,  he  esteemed  poetical  genius  the  mpst 

tranacendent.    He  esteemed  it  in  himself  as  a  kind  of  inspiration! 

knd  wrote  his  great  works  with  something  of  the  conscious 

•digntey  of  a  prophet.    We  agree  with  Milton  in  his  estimate  of 

poetrr.    It  seems  to  us  tl^  divinest  of  all  arts ;  for  it  is  the 

brea^ning  or  expression  of  that  principle  or  sentiment,  which  is 

deepest  and  subiimest  in  human  nature ;  we  mean^  of  ^t  thirs( 

or  aapiration}  to  which  no  mind  is  whdly  a  strapger,  for  something 

purer  and  lovelier^  something  more  powerful,  lofty,  and  thrilling 

•than  ordinary  and  real  life  am>rds.    No  doctrine  is  more  common 

tamong  Christians  than  diat  of  man's  immortalitjr ;  but  it  is  not  ap 

geneiaUy  understood,  that  the  germs  or  principles  of  his  whole 

totare  lieing  ate  $uno  wrapped  up  in  his  soul,  as  the  rudiments  of 

-the  faoire  ^ant  ia  the  seed.    As  a  necessary  result  of  this  consti.- 

^tuiao%  duB  aou^  possessed  and  moved  bv  these  mightjr  thougU 

^iflfaM  <licrgpe%  ta  perpetually  stretching  beyond  what  u  presfipt 

f  <HM|<yiiiWe^fHiigghpg'  agaiotl  ^  bou^oifs  o{  ita  eardUy  ppimh 
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Jiouse,  and  seeking  relief  and  joy  in  Iniagiriings  of  un$een  aiftl 
!jdeal  being.  This  ricw  of  our  nature>  which  has  nerer  been  fuHj 
developed,  and  which  goes  further  towards  explaining  the  contra- 
dictions of  human  life  than  all  others,  carries  us  to  the  werf 
foundation  and  sources  of  poetry.  He,  who  cannot  interpret  by 
his  own  consciousness  what  we  now  have  said,  wants  the  true  kejr 
to  works  of  genius.  He  has  not  penetrated  those  sacred  recesses 
'of  the  soul,  where  poetry  is  bom  and  nourished,  and  inhales 
immortal  vigor,  and  wings  herself  for  her  heavenward  flight.  Tn 
an  intellectual  nature,  framed  for  progress  and  for  higher  modes 
of  being,  there  must  be  creative  energies,  powers  of  original  and 
^ever  growing  thought ;  and  poetry  is  the  form  in  which  these 
energies  are  chiefly  manifested.  It  is  the  glorious  prerogative  oF 
.tliis  art,  that  it  <  makes  all  things  new'  for  the  gratification  of  a 
divine  instinct.  It  indeed  finds  its  elements  in  what  it  actually 
sees  and  experiences,  in  the  worlds  of  matter  and  mind ;  bat  it 
combines  and  blends  these  into  new  forms,  and  according  to  new 
affinities ;  breaks  down,  if  we  may  so  say,  the  distinctions  and 
bounds  of  nature  \  imparts  to  material  objects  life,  and  sentiment^ 
and  emotion,  and  invests  the  mind  with  the  powers  and  splendors 
of  the  outward  creation  ;  describes  the  surrounding  universe  in 
the  colors  which  the  passions  throw  over  it,  and  depicts  the  mind 
in  those  modes  of  repose  or  agitation,  of  tenderness  or  sublime 
emotion,  which  manifest  its  thirst  for  a  more  powerful  and  joyful 
existence.  To  a  man  of  a  literal  and  prosaic  character,  the  mind 
may  seem  lawless  in  these  workings ;  but  it  observes  higher  laws 
.than  it  transgresses,  the  laws  of  the  immortal  intellect ;  it  is 
trying  and  developing  its  best  faculties  ;  and  in  the  objects  which 
it  describes,  or  in  the  emotions  which  it  awakens,  anticipates  thos6 
states  of  progressive  power,  splendor,  beauty,  and  happiness,  for 
which  it  was  created. 

.  Wp  accordingly  believe  that  poetry,  far  from  injuring  society,  \% 
one  of  the  great  instruments  of  its  refinement  and  exaltation.  It  iffb 
the  mind  above  ordinary  life,  gives  it  a  respite  from  depress!!^ 
cares,  and  awakens  the  consciousness  of  its  affinity  with  what  u 
pure  and  noble.  In  its  legitimate  and  highest  efforts,  it  has't& 
same  tendency  and  aim  with  Christianity;  that  is,  to  spiritualujb 
our  nature.  True  j  poetry  has  been  made  the  instrument  of  itti*, 
,  the  pander  of  bad  passions ;  but  when  genius  thus  stoops^  it  ilUih 
its  nres,  and  parts  with  much  of  its  power;  and  even  ytfn 
poetry  is  enslaved  to  licentiousness  or  misanthropy^  she  cajifl(<k 
^yrhonj  forget  her  true  vocation.  Strains  of  pure  feelW,tdtt<r'' 
of.  tenderness,  images  of  innocent  happiness,  sympathi^ 
t^ftipjring  virtue,  bursts  of  scorn  or  indignation  it  ^e  h^"^ 
rtthe  world,  passages  true  to  our  moraf  natute/'oRiS^  i 
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^n  immonl  work,  and  show  us  how  hard  it  is  for  a  gtfted  spirit 
to  divorce  itself  wholly  from  what  is  good«  Poetry  has  a  natural 
'uUiance  with  our  best  afiections.  It  delights  in  the  beauty  and 
sublimity  of  the  outward  creation  and  of  the  soul.  It  indeed 
^»ortrays  with  terrible  energy  the  excesses  of  the  passions  \  but 
they  are  passions  which  show  a  mighty  nature,  which  are  full  of 
power,  which  command  awe,  and  excite  a  deep  though  shuddering 
sympathy.  Its  great  tendency  and  purpose  is,  to  carry  the  mind 
bieyond  and  above  the  beaten,  dusty,  weary  walks  of  ordinary  life; 
to  lift  it  into  a  purer  element,  and  to  breatbe  into  it  more  profound 
and  generous  emotion.  It  reveals  to  us  the  loveliness  of  nature, 
brings  back  the  freshness  of  youthful  feeling,  revives  the  reliiii  of 
eimple  pleasures,  keeps  unquenched  the  enthusiasm  which  warmed 
the  spring-time  of  our  being,  refines  youthful  love,  strengthens 
oar  interest  in  human  nature  oy  vivid  delineations  of  its  tenderest 
and  loftiest  feelings,  spreads  our  sympathies  over  all  classes  Of 
society,  knits  us  by  new  ties  with  universal  being,  and  througl^ 
the  brightness  of  its  prophetic  visions  helps  faith  to  lay  hold  on 
the  future  life. 

•  We  are  aware  that  it  is  objected  to  poetry,  that  it  gives  wrong 
views  and  excites  false  expecutions  of  life,  peoples  the  mind  with 
shadows  and  illusions,  and  builds  up  imagination  on  the  ruins  of 
wisdom.  That  there  is  a  wisdom,  against  which  poetry  wars, 
the  wisdom  of  the  senses,  which  msS^es  phvsical  comfort  and 

fatification  the  supreme  good,  and  wealth  the  chief  interest  of 
e,  we  do  not  deny ;  nor  do  we  deem  it  the  least  service  which 
poetry  renders  to  mankind,  that  it  redeems  them  from  the  thraldoai 
of  this  earthbom  prudence.  But,  passing  over  this  topic,  we  would 
observe,  that  the  complaint  against  poetry  as  abounding  in  illusion 
and  deception,  is  in  the  main .  groundless.  In  many  poems  there 
is  more  oi  truth  than  m  many  histories  and  philosophic  theories. 
The  fictions  of  genius  are  often  the  vehicles  of  the  sublimest 
.verities,  and  its  flashes  often  open  new  regions  of  thought,  and 
throw  new  light  on  the  mysteries  of  our  being.  In  poetry  ^ 
letter  is  falsehood,  but  the  spirit  is  often  protoundest  wisdom. 
And  if  truth  thus  dwells  in  the  boldest  fictions. of  die  poet,  much 
more  may  it  be  expected  in  his  delineations  of  life ;  for  the  present 
nfe,  which  is  the  first  sUge  of  the  immortal  life,  abounds  in  the 
materials  of  poetry,  and  it  is  the  high  office  of  the  bard  to  detect 
this  divine  element  among  the  grosser  bbors  and  pleasures  of  our 
.eartlily  being.  The  present  life  is  not  wholly  prosaic,  precise, 
tame,:and  finite.  To  the  gifted  eye,  it  abound!;  in  the  poeti^ 
33io  sijbctiofiys  which  spread  bevond  ourselves  and  stretch  far  into 
j[Htii)c^  I  the  workmgs  of  mighty  passions,  which  seem  to  ^|trm 
the  jpitiiri^a^  almost  superhuman  energy^  the  innocent alMl 
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^pnpfMROTc  joy  ^»  wnaatuji  mmik  imwuii 
4atf  ^lilig  liopei  of  yoiilSi ;  die  thrdbbingi  of  die  Imtt  vbea  ic 
'iHc^mdM  to  Icnre^  asd  tfaremsof  a  bapplnesB  too  wwbh  for  earth  i 
^VdttiBnt'widi  faer  i>eatttT,  anS  graces  and  yodenesst  and  f akmi 
of 'feeltag,  and  depth  of  afitetion^  and  her  1>kishea  df  puriift  and 
the  iOinea  and  looks  -whidi  onl  j  a  mother's  heart  caa  inspire  i^^^ 
ftese  are  all  poetical.  It  is  not  true  that  the  poet  painis  a  liCp 
i|ri4di  does  not  etist.  He  only  .extracts  and  conoeniraiesy  as  it 
'vntt,  Ufe^  ethereal  essence,  arrests  and  condenses  ks  volatile 
fragrance,  brings  together  its  scatteied  beautiee,  and  prolonge  ita 
fliore  Tcfined  hot  ^eTanescent  joys ;  and  in  this  be  does  «w ;  for 
k  is  good  to  feel  <bat  life  is  not  wholly  usurped  by  ca»ts4br  a«b- 
^teeenoe,*  and  physical  gratifications,  h^  admits,  in  measures  wUck 
wiy  be  indefinitely  enlarged,  aenttaaents  and  delights  wovtfay  of  m 
hil^er  'being.  This  power  ^f  poetry  to  qrefine  our  Tiews  of  liie 
^bd^lrapi^iness  is  mote  and  more  needed  as  society  adrances.  k  is 
yseded  to  withstand  At  encroachments  of  heartless  aod  artificial 
vamiers,  which  make  cirBisadon  so  tame  aad  tmiotoreetmg.  k 
k  needed  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  physical  adienoe,  whidl 
Mnr  now  sought,  not  as  formerly  tor  inteltectoal  gretificaiioiat 
.Imt  for  multiplying  bodily  comforts,  -requires  a  new  developemcot 
of  imagination,  taste  and  poetry,  to  presenre  men  fipom  sinkisg  iatu 
on  earthly,  material,  epicurean  life« — Our  remarks  in  vindication 
pi  poetry  have  extended  'beyond  oiir  original  design.  They  hare 
liad  a  higher  aim  than  to  assert  the  dignity  of  MUton  as  a  poe^ 
and  Chat  is^  to  endear  and  recommend  this  divine  art  to  all  itIm 
Teverence  and  would  cultivate  and  refine  their  nature. 

In  delineating  Milton's  character  as  a  poet^  we  are  saved  the 
•necessity  of  looking  far  for  its  distinguishing  attribatea.  iBs  naiac 
is  ahnost  identified  with  sublimity.  He  is  in  truth  the  anbUmest 
^men.  He  rises,  not  by  efibrt  or  discipline,  iMit  by  a  Jiasive 
timdency  and  a  godlike  instinct  to  the  contemplation 'Cf  objects  ot 
"grandeur  and  awfulness.  He  always  moves  with  a  cooadooa 
energy.  There  .is  no  sul^ect  so  vast  or  terrific,  as  to  repel  ar 
intimidate  him.  The  overpowering  grandeur  of  a  dieme  kio^Uta 
mnd  attracts  him.  He  enters  on  the  deacription  of  die  inferaal 
Tegions  with  a  fearless  tread,  as  if  he  fek  widiin  himself  a  powar 
to  erect  the  prisonihouse  of  fallen  spirits,  to  eooirdediem  waft 
Vames  and  hprronwordiy  erf  their  orimes,'tOGadlfordiiiOBi  theaa 
ihoats  which  should  « tear4ielFs  concave,'  and  to  endiody  in  their 
Chief  afei  Afdamgel's  enei^ies  and  a  Demon's  pride  and  hate. 
•Even  the  stupendous  conception  of  Satan  seems  never  taoppaeea 
%ia  faculties.  Thb  character  of  power  runs  diroogh  aU  IfilsooSs 
'^aorksw  His  descrifftions^df  ti^tare  show  a  hm  and^oM  Ipad.  He 
4iaa  no  need  of  Ae{n^«ti^  l^phk  fkSU^Brtu^i  am^i^^ 
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it  it  were,  hU  own  mind  on  the  scenes  which  he  would  describe^ 
and  kindles  the  imagination  of  the  gifted  reader  to  clothe  tbeoft 
with  the  same  radiant  hues  under  which  they  appeared  to  his  own* 
This  attribute  of  power  is  universally  felt  to  characterise  MiUoil* 
His  sublimity  is  in  every  man's  mouth.  Is  it  fek  that  his  poetry 
breathes  a  sensibility  and  tenderness  hardly  surpassed  by  its  sub* 
fimity  i  We  apprehend  that  the  grandeur  of  Milton's  mind  ha^ 
Arown  some  shade  over  his  milder  beauties ;  and  this  it  has  doiw 
not  only  by  being  more  striking  and  impottng,  but  by  the  tendency 
of  vast  mental  energy  to  gire  a  certain  calmness  to  the  expression 
of  tenderness  and  deep  feeling.  A  great  mind  is  the  master  of  its 
own  enthusiasm,  and  does  not  often  break  out  into  those  tumults^ 
which  pass  with  many  for  the  signs  of  profound  emotion.  Ita 
sensibility!  though  more  intense  and  enduring,  is  more  self-pos- 
sessed, and  less  perturbed  than  that  of  other  men,  and  is  therefore 
less  obsenred  and  felt,  except  by  those  who  understand,  through 
their  own  consciousness,  the  workings  and  utterance  of  genuine 
feeling.  We  might  quote  pages  in  illustration  of  the  qualitiea 
here  ascribed  to  Milton.    Turn  to  Comus,  one  of  his  earUest 

Eductions.    What  sensibility  breathes  in  the  descriptions  of  the 
ighted  Lady's  singing,  by  Comus  and  the  Spirit  I 

COMDS. 

Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould 
Breathe  such  divine  enchanUDg  ravishment  ? 
Sure  something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast,  i  . 

And  with  these  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air 
To  testify  his  hidden  residence : 
Most  vnceetly  did  tbey  float  upon  the  wings 
Of  silence,  through  the  empty-vaulted  night. 
At  every  ^H  saaoothing  the  raven  down 
Of  darkness  till  it  smiPd !  I  have  oft  heard 
My  ttiotlier  Circe  with  the  Sirena  three. 
Amidst  the  fi«wVy-k«Hled  Naiades, 
CuUmg  their  potent  herbs  and  baleful  dross. 
Who,  as  they  sun{^,  would  take  the  prison^  soul. 
And  lap  it  in  Elysium ;  Scylla  wept. 
And  chid  her  barking  waves  iuto  attention, 
And  fellCliarybdis  murmured  soft  applause : 
Yet  «bry  in  ipleasiag  slumber  luli'd  the  sense. 
And  in  sweet  madness  roUb'd  it  of  itself; 
*nut  such  a  sacred  and  horoe-ielt  delight, 
Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss, 
I  nev6r  heard  Htl^iow.  lines  S44— 404. 

spiait. 

At  iMia^ft  and  aoisinD-braiithing  sowid 
,..,.      ,    ,  Jftw%.fislpmrf/i<*j4i^  _ 

Attd  stifle  npod  the  Idr,  that  even  Bileoce 
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Wm  took  ere  sbe  wM  ware,  tod  wish'd  Mk  BBghl 
"  Deny  her  nature,  and  be  never  more,  .     ^ 

^  Still  to  be  so  displac'd.    I  was  all  ear, 

And  took  in  strains  that  might  create  a  toal 

Under  the  ribs  of  Death.  lines  565— 50S. . 

•    In  aiustration  of  Milton's  tenderness,  we  will  open  almost  it  t 

Tenture. 

Kow  morn,  her  rosy  steps  in  th*  eastern  clime 
Advancing,  sow'd  the  earth  with  orient  pearl, 
When  Adam  wak*d,  so  cu8tom*d,  for  bis  sleep 
Was  aery-light,  from  pure  digestion  bred. 
And  lerop*rate  vapors  bland,  which  th'  only  sound 
Of  leaves  and  fuming  rills,  Aurora's  fan, 
Lightly  dispersed,  and  the  shrill  matin  song 
Oi  birds  on  every  bough ;  so  much  the  more 
His  wonder  was  to  find  imwakeu'd  Eve 
With  tresses  discoropos'd,  and  glowing  cheek. 
As  through  unquiet  rest :  he  on  bis  side 
Leaning  half-rai»'d,  with  looks  of  cordial  love 
Hung  over  her  enamour'd,  and  beheld 
Beautv,  which,  whether  waking  or  asleep, 
Shot  forth  peculiar  graces;  then  with  voice 
Mild,  as  when  Zeph^rus  on  Flora  breathes, 
Her  hand  soft  touching,  whisperM  thus.    Awake 
My  fairest,  my  es|)oii!»'d,  m.v  latest  found, 
Heav'n's  last  best  gift,  my  ever  new  delight. 
Awake :  the  morning  shines,  and  the  fresh  field 
Calls  us;  we  lose  the  prime,  to  mark  how  spring 
Our  tender  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  grove. 
What  drops  the  myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy  reed. 
How  nature  paints  her  colors,  how  the  bee 
Sits  on  the  bloom  extracting  liquid  sweet. 

Par.  Lust,  b.  v.  lines  1— tS. 

So  cheer'd  be  his  fair  spouse,  and  she  was  chcer'd. 

But  silently  a  gentle  tear  let  fall 
From  either  eye,  and  wip'd  them  with  her  hair; 
Two  other  precious  drops  that  ready  stood. 
Each  in.  their  crystal  sluice,  he  ere  they  feU 
Kis8*d,  as  the  gracious  signs  of  sweet  remorse 
And  pious  awe,  that  feaiM  to  have  offended. 

Ibid,  lines  199—135. 

From  this  very  imperfect  view  of  the  qualities  of  MStoo'l 
poetry,  we  hasten  to  his  great  work,  Paradise  Lost,  peiiups  As 
noblest  monument  of  human  genius.  The  two  first  bo(m9W 
universal  consent,  stand  preeminent  in  sublimity.  Hell  9m 
Heirs  King  have  a  terrible  harmony,  and  dilate  into  new  grandw 
and  awfulncss,  the  longer  we  contemplate  them*  Froa  im 
element,  <  solid  and  liquid  fire/  the  poet  has  framed  a  wotld,  ^ 
horror  and  suiFering,  such  as  imagination  b^  never  triTtlVlA 
But  fiercer  flames  than  those -which  encompass  Satan  bim  Jflfjv 
oif n  soul.    Revenge,  exasperated  prtde>  consunvqg  wnAs^  i 
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tion  diough  fallen,  yet  undonquered  by  the  thunders  of  the 
Omnipotent,  and  grasping  still  at  the  empire  of  the  unirerse^-^ 
these  form  a  picture  more  sublime  and  terrible  than  Hell.  Hell 
yields  to  the  spirit  which  it  imprisons.  The  intensity  of  its  fires 
•reveals  the  intenser. passions  and  more  vehement  will  of  Satan; 
and  the  ruined  Archangel  gathers  into  himself  the  sublimity  of  the 
scene  which  surrounds  him.  This  forms  the  tremendous  interest 
of  these  wonderful  books.  We  see  mind  triumphant  over  the 
most  terrible  powers  of  nature.  We  see  unutterable  agony 
subdued  by  energy  of  soul.  We  have  not  indeed  in  Satan  those 
bursts  of  passion,  which  rive  the  soul  as  well  as  shatter  the 
outward  frame  of  Lear.  But  we  have  a  depth  of  passion  which 
only  an  Archangel  could  manifest.  The  all-enduring,  all-defying 
pride  of  Satan,  assuming  so  majestically  Hell's  burning  throne,  and 
coveting  the  diadem,  which  scorches  his  thunder-blasted  brow,  is 
a  creation  requiring  in  its  author  almost  the  spiritual  energy  with 
which  he  invests  the  fallen  seraph.  Some  have  doubted  whether 
the  moral  eflFect  of  such  delineations  of  the  storms  and  terrible 
workings  of  the  soul  is  good ;  whether  the  interest  felt  in  a  spirit 
so  transcendently  evil  as  Satan,  favors  our  sympathies  with  virtue. 
But  our  interest  fastens,  in  this  and  like  cases,  on  what  is  not  evit. 
We  gaze  on  Satan  with  an  awe  not  unmixed  with  mysterious 
pleasure,  as  on  a  miraculous  manifestation  of  the  power  of  mind. 
What  chains  us,  as  with  a  resistless  spell,  in  such  a  character,  h 
spiritual  might  made  visible  by  the  racking  pains  which  it 
overpowers.  There  is  something  kindling  and  ennobling  in  the 
consciousness,  however  awakened,  of  the  energy  which  resides  in 
mind;  and  many  a  virtuous  man  has  borrowed  new  strength  from 
the  force,  constancy,  and  dauntless  courage  of  evil  agents. 
.  Milton's  description  of  Satan  attests  in  various  ways  the  power 
of  his  genius.  Critics  have  often  observed,  that  the  great  difficulty 
of  his  work  was  to  reconcile  the  spiritual  properties  of  his 
supernatural  beings  with  the  human  modes  of  existence,  which  he 
was  obliged  to  ascribe  to  them ;  and  the  difficulty  is  too  great  for 
any  genius  wholly  to  overcome ;  and  we  must  acknowlege  that  our 
enthusiasm  is  in  some  parts  of  the  poem  checked  by  a  feeling  of 
incongruity  between  the  spiritual  agent,  and  his  sphere  and  mode 
of  agency.  But  we  are  visited  with  no  such  chilling  doubts  and 
misgivings  in  the  description  of  Satan  in  Hell.  Imagination  has 
here  achieved  its  highest  triumph,  in  imparting  a  character  of 
reality  and  truth  to  its  most  daring  creations.  That  world  of 
horrors,  though  material,  is  yet  so  remote  from  our  ordinary 
nature,  that  a  spiHtual  being,  exiled  from  heaven,  finds  there  an 
appn>priate  home.  There  is,  too,  an  indefinitehess  in  the  desctfp^ 
tion  of  Satan's  person,  which  incites  without  shocking  the  imagi- 
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Mtfcta^Md  rf4i  w  to  cDttbiM  la  tmr  oDMepK^  ^hstt'Orii 
ftiig^ett  of  a  vtal  form  with  the  Ttguraess  of  spirituki  exUtenteL 
T6  the<  production  of  lihis  ofect^  niucb  depends  on  the  &rsi 
id^fmssion  gt^en  by  the  poet;  for  dils  »  apt  to  follow  us  IhioogK 
the  whole  worki  and  here  we  think  Milton  eminenti^  snccestfuC 
The  first  glimpse  of  Sstan  is  given  us  in  the  following  lines,  whidtj 
ivhilsc  too  indefinite  to  proi^ke  the  scrutinj  of  the  reason,  fil 
the  isMgimition  of  the  reader  with  a  form  which  can  haidlf  \m 
«fiSieed. 

Thui  Satso,  talking  to  his  nearest  mate 
Wttb  head  up-Uft  ^hove  the  w»v«y  and  eyes 
Tbat  sparkling  biax'd,  bis  other  parts  besides 
Prone  on  the  luodi  extended  long  and  large 
Lay  floatiog  many  a  rood,  •  •  • 
'^  Par.  Lost,  b.  i.  lines  108—196. 

Forthwith  upright  he  rears  from  off  the  pool 

His  mighty  stature ;  on  each  hand  the  flames, 
*  Driven  backward,  slope  their  pointing  spves,  and  roll*)! 

In  biMov%  leave  i'  ih'  midst  a  liorrid  wale. 
,  Ibid,  £31—804. 

-  We  hate  more  which  we  dionld  gladly  say  of  the  deUaeatiott 
of  Satan )  especially  of  the  glimpses  which  are  now  and  then  gireft 
of  l^s  deep  anguish  and  despair,  and  of  the  touches  of  hetD^ 
feelings  which  are  skilfully  thrown  into  the  dark  picture,  bo^ 
•uited  and  designed  to  blend  with  our  admiration,  dread,  afui 
eMiorrence,  a  measure  of  that  sympathy  and  interest  with  whidl 
fMry  lifingf  thinking  being  ought  to  be  regarded,  and  without 
which  all  other  feelings  tend  to  sin  and  pain.  But  theie  is  anoth^ 
topic  whifAk  we  cannot  loaiw  untouched.  From  Hell  we  flee  ti^ 
Fanidisei  a  region  as  lofely  as  Hell  is  terrible,  and  whi^  to  Ao^ 
4rbo  do  not  know  the  universality  of  true  genius,  wfll  appeit* 
^doubly  wonderful,  when  considered  as  die  creation  of  die  8iit4 
jnind  which  had  painled  the  infernal  world.  '  '") 

'  Paradise  and  its  inhabitants  are  in  sweet  aceo^aM^^'-^ili^ 
tegether  fi^rm  a  scene  of  tranquil  bliss,  which  calms  n^  e4«pdM|L 
^thiist  it  deli^s  the  imagination.  Adam  and  Sre,  just  tHO^MW 
4iy^die  hand,  and  quickened  by  tht  breath  of  God»  reflfttt'fir^^M^ 
MDouncenamces  and  forms,  as  well  as  minds,  the  iilleIl^^iM% 
4Bmilgnity>  and  happifiess  of  their  wthot.  Their  »ew^  salSw^Bt 
has  the  freshness  ^nd  peapefjalnesf  of  the  dewy  motiilii^. -''TNilk' 
4kiU1s«  vnsated  and  vuntaiotfd,  find  an  inrioeent  jof  te  ^v^foiSfiiM 
Weatk)^  which  spreads  and  smiles  around  th^m.-  TMif^iaitoai 
«oils%  deepi  for  it  is  d^  lone  of  yoong9  tttii»owH^><(Wth¥fflt| 
lieaais^  wbidi  meet  in  each  other  the  oMy  humidroUi«Ml ' 
4limqpr«Mthtiiei£A^kia9<tfaSeetiM|  gadiitilte  icl^*^ 
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«)»Ofd  indocenoe  csditcteB  Bot  mlj  die  tmmilttbmt  Hbe^iOQgtolf 
jealousy  and  shame,  who,  'imparadiied  in  one  another's  ;siin«|f 
scarce  dream  of  futurity,  so  blessed  is  their  present  being*  W^ 
will  not  say  that  we  envy  our  first  parents  $  for  we  feel  that  ibere 
n^ay  be  higher  happiness  than  theirs,  a  happiness  won  thcougb 
struggle  with  inward  and  outward  foes,  the  happiness  of  poweef 
and  moral  victory,  the  happiness  of  dbinterested  sacrifices  and 
wide-spread  lore,  the  happiness  of  boundless  hope,  and  ctf 
'thou^ts  which  wander  through  eternity.'  Still  there  are  tioe^ 
when  the  spirit,  oppressed  with  pain,  worn  with  toil,  tired  of 
tumuh,  sick  at  the  sight  of  guilt,  wounded  in  its  loTe,  baffled  in  its 
hope,  and  trembling  in  its  faith,  almost  longs  for  the  <  wings  of  a 
dore,  that  it  might  fly  away'  and  take  refuge  amidst  the  <  shady 
bowers,'  the  ^vernal  airs,'  the  <  roses  without  thorns,'  the  quiet,  the 
beauty,  the  loreliness  of  Eden.  It  is  the  contrast  of  this  deep 
peace  of  Paradise  with  the  storms  of  life,  which  gires  to  the  fburtn 
and  fifth  books  of  this  poem  a  charm  so  irresistible,  that  not  a 
few  would  sooner  rdinquish  the  two  first  books  with  ail  their 
sublimity,  than  part  with  these.  It  has  sometimes  been  said,  that 
the  English  language  has  no  good  pastoral  poetry.  We  would 
ask,  in  what  age  or  country  has  the  pastoral  reed  breathed  mxtk 
sweet  strains  as  are  borne  to  us  on  « the  odoriferous  wings  fif 
gentle  gales'  from  Milton's  Paradise? 

'  We  should  not  fulfil  our  duty,  were  we  not  to  say  one  word  o« 
what  has  been  justlj  celebrated  the  harmony  of  Milton's  versificai' 
tion*  His  numbers  haTe  the  prime  charm  of  espressirenefts.  Tbejr 
vary  with,  and  answer  to  the  depth,  or  tenderness,  or  subiimxtr  « 
bis  conceptions,  and  hold  intimate  aHunce  with  the  souL  litice 
Micbael  Angelo,  in  whose  hands  the  marble  was  said  to  b^ 
flexible,  be  ^nds  our  language,  which  foreigners  reproadi  wHk 
fciardness,  into  whatever  forms  the  subject  demands.  Alt  Ae 
treasures  of  sweet  and  sdemn  sound  are  at  his  command.  Wonh^ 
luirsh  and  discordant  in  the  writings  of  less  gifted  meoi  flow 
dmmgfa  his  poetry  in  a  full  stream  of  harmony.  This  power  over 
laagaage  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  Milton's  musical  ear.  It  bekflgs 
to  w  soul.  It  is  a  gift  or  exercise  of  genius,  which  has  power  S0 
jaQpccss  itself  on  whatever  it  touches;  and  finds  or  fraaet  m 
Wnds,  motions,  and  material  forms,  correspondences  and  hann#- 
nies  with  its  own  £h^  thoughts  and  feelings.  K 

t  We  cbse  our  remarks  on  Milton's  poetry  with  observipgi  dut 
fit  is  characterised  by  seriousness.  Ghreat  and  various  as  ate  its 
merits,  it  does  not  discover  ail  the  variety  of  genius  which  we  Jod 
in  JBhakspeafOf  whose  imagination  revelled  equaUy  in  ta^iank^tf 
<ainiv,bw»f]Fi  apd  lertyi^  tow  evofcingspecttes^  now  ip^wlmyyirii 
^MlMi^dm^ jB|iift  ^aacomliip^  iho  4M|^ieal'  Jiaavsu.  tS  isK/nun^ 
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MikoQ  vat  cast  on  times  too  tcdema  a«d  ev«atful»  wai^calkd  to 
take  part  in  transactions  too  perilous,  and  had  too  perpetual  nee4 
of  the  presence  of  high  thoughts  and  motiveSi  to  indulge  himself, 
in  lq;ht  and  gay  creations,  even  had  his  genius  been  more  fiexiblft^ 
and  sportive.  But  Mikon^s  poetry,  though  habitually  serious,  is^ 
always  healthful,  and  bright,  and  vigorous.  It  has  no  gloom.  H^ 
took  no  pleasure  in  drawing  dark  pictures  of  life ;  for  he  knew  by 
experience,  that  there  is  a  power  in  the  soul  to  transmute  calamitj^ 
Into  an  occasion  and  nutriment  of  moral  power  and  triumphant^ 
virtue.  We  find  no  where  in  his  writinss  that  whining  sensibility^ 
and  exaggeration  of  morbid  feeling  which  makes  so  much  c^^ 
modern  poetry  effeminating.  If  he  is  not  gay,  he  is  not  spirit* 
broken.  His  L' Allegro  proves  that  he  understood  thoroughly  th€, 
bright  and  joyous  aspects  of  nature ;  and  in  his  Fenseroso,  whers 
he  was  tempted  to  acpumulate  images  of  gloom,  we  learn  that  the 
saddest  views  which  he  took  of  creation,  are  such  as  inspire  only, 
pensive  musing  or  lofty  contemplation. 

.  From  Milton's  poetry,  we  turn  to  his  prose.  We  rejoice  that 
the  dust  is  beginning  to  be  wiped  from  his  prose  writingSf  and 
ti^it  the  public  are  now  learning,  what  the  initiated  have  lopg;. 
l^wn,  that  these  contain  passages  hardly  inferior  to  his  bestpoe-^ 
t;y„and  that  they  are  throughout  marked  with  the  same  ^rigorou^, 
mind  which  gave  us  Paradise  Lo^t.  The  attention  to  these  workiL 
has  been  discouraged  by  some  objections^  on  which  we  shall 
bestow  a  few  remarks. 

And  first,  it  is  objected  to  his  prose  writings,  that  the  style  if 
difficult  and  obscure,  abounding  in  involutions^  transposiKions,  an4' 
latinisms;  that  his  protracted  sentences  exhaust  and  weary  tK^ 
mind^  and  too  often  yield  it  no  better  recompense  than  confuse^^ 
and  indistinct  perceptions.  We  mean  not  to  deny  that  fhec# 
charges  have  some  grounds ;  but  they  seem  to  us  much  exaggf^ 
rated  i  and  when  we  consider  that  the  difficulties  of  Milton'^  Itylf 
have  almost  sealed  up  his  prose  writings,  we  cannot  but  lampi^ 
the  fastidiousness  and  efieminacy  of  nuxiejm  readers*  YT^if^i^ 
that  simplicity  and  perspicuity  are  important  qualities.of  style f.^bufc 
there  are  vasdy  nobler  and  more  important  ones  ^  such  as  e|H|;rgs 
and  richness,  and  in  these  Milton  is  not  surpassed.  ..The^Jbcfl 
style  is  not  that  which  puts  the  reader  most  easily  and  in  the  ah^% 
est  time  in  possession  of  a  writer's  naked  thoughts)  but  tl^(  wlufit^ 
is  the  truest  image  of  a. great  intellect,  whidi  conveys  ,£i^,;aiu^ 
CRurries  furthest  into  other  souls  the  conceptions  and  £efl^^;<pf|^ 
profound  and  lofty  spirit.  To  be  universally  intdligibip  ^^Pt 
tbe  ^highest  merit.  A  £reat  mind  cannot  without  iijnrigyn  ^  ^yn« 
t^raint  shrink  jtself  to  we  grasp  of  common  passive  lea^fiiki.  ^Itf 
natiml^^vemcnt  is  free^  bold,  and  m^jestic^  W  i^  ^o^ffptrMi^ 
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be  required  to  part  with  tliese  attributes,  chat  the  multhiide  xtaj 
keep  pace  with  it.  A  full  mifid  will  naturallj  overflow  in  long 
sentences ;  and  in  the  moment  of  inspiration,  when  thicteomiDg 
thoughts  and  images  crowd  on  it,  will  often  pour  them  forth  in 
a  splendid  confusion,  dazzling  to  common  readers,  but  kindling  to 
Gongemal  spirits.  There  are  writings  which  are  clear  through 
their  shallowness.  We  must  not  expect  in  the  ocean  thetranspa-* 
rency  of  the  calm  inland  stream.  For  ourselres,  we  lore  what  is 
called  easy  reading  perhaps  too  well,  especially  in  our  hours  of 
reilazation ;  but  we  lore  too  to  hare  our  faculties  tasked  by  master- 
spirits. We  delight  in  long  sentences,  in  which  a  great  truth, 
instead  of  being  broken  up  into  numerous  periods,  is  spread  out  in 
its  full  proportions,  is  irradhited  with  variety  of  illustration  and 
ifilagenr,  is  set  forth  in  a  splendid  afliuence  of  language,  and  flows, 
19ee  a  full  stream,  with  a  majestic  harmony  which  fills  at  once  .the 
ear  and  the  soul.  Such  sentences  are  worthy  and  noble  manifes- 
tations of  a  great  and  far-locJcing  mind,  which  grasps  at  once  tast 
fields  of  thought,  just  as  the  natural  eye  takes  in  at  a  moment 
wide  prospebts  of  grandeur  and  beauty.  We  would  not  indeed 
hare  all  compositions  of  this  character.  Ltt  abundant  pitnrimon 
be  made  for  the  common  intellect.  Let  such  writers  as  Addison 
(tn  honored  name)  <  bring  down  philosophy  from  hearen  to 
earth.*  But  let  inspired  genius  fulfil  its  higher  function  of  lifting 
die  prepared  mind  from  earth  to  heaven.  Impose  on  it  no  strict 
hws,  for  it  is  its  own  best  law.  Let  it  speak  in  its  own  lan- 
guage, in  tones  which  suit  its  own  ear.  Let  it  not  lav  aside  its 
natural  port,  or  dwarf  itself  that  it  may  be  comprehended  by  the 
surrounding  multitude.  If  not  understood  and  relished  now^  let 
i^  place  a  generous  confidence  in  other  ages,  and  utter  oracles 
which  futurity  will  expound.  We  are  led  to  these  remark^  not 
merely  for  Bililton's  justification,  but  because  our  times  seeQEi  to 
^temand  them.  Literature,  we  fear,  is  becommg  too  popular.  The 
irlfole  community  is  now  turned  into  readers,  and  in  this  we 
ttesrtOy  rejoice ;  and  we  rejoice  too  that  so  much  talent  is  em- 
^h^yed  in  maldng  knoiriege  accessible  to  all.  We  hail  the 
gtn^al  diflfiision  of  intelligence  as  the  brightest  feature  of  the 
l^reseitt  age.  But  good  and  evil  are  never  disjoined ;  and  one  bad 
consequence  of  die  multitude  of  readers  is,  tluit  men  of  genius  are 
too  anxious  to  jdease  the  multitude,  and  prefer  a  present  shout  of 
popularity  to  diat  less  tumultuous,  but  deeper,  more  thrilling  note 
tS  the  trump  of  fame,  which  resounds  and  grows  clearer  and 
hmderthrough  all  future  ages. 

''We  now  tome  to  a  much  more  serious  objection  to  Milton's  prosed 
writings;  and  thtit  is,  that  they  are  disfigured  by  party  spirit,  coarse 
iiMrie^r^Md  eonttoyefthi  asperity  ;  and  here  we  are  prepared  to 
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i^Ty  tlM  dMe  tie  paiMgci  m  dmt  wod«  vbidi  fvety  adoitrw 
U0diafacitrmiitttaniHd]rdtMreto«xpii0g«h   Matm'tallefedvU 
ndcnct  UruB  maatfefted  tow«r4$  prhrate  and  public  ft>es.    The  firttt 
Mch  M  SalmasiM  and  Morniy  deienred  no  mercy  |  tfaej  ponred  out 
00  im  ipotleas  character  lorrenta  of  calumny,  chaining  him  with  tht 
bbckett  Ticea  of  the  heart  and  the  foulest  cnormitita  of  the  life. 
It  oufat  to  be  added^  that  the  mannert  and  fpirit  of  MUton'a  a^B 
loitiMd  a  retaliation  on  such  offender$i  which  the  more  ooarteooiy 
Md,  we  will  hope»  more  Christian  spirit  of  the  present  times  wilt 
00c  toferale.    Still  we  mean  net  to  be  his  apologists.    Milton^ 
raised  as  he  was  aborehis  age,  and  fortified  with  the  cooscioosnesa 
of  high  Turtne,  ought  to  hare  been  both  to  his  own  and  fature  times 
as  example  of  Christian  equanimity.    In  regard  to  the  pnblic 
enemies  whom  he  assailed,  we  mean  the  despots  in  church  and 
states  and  the  oomipt  institutions  which  had  stirred  up  a  civil  wav^ 
the  general  strain  of  his  writings,  though  strong  and  atem,  mast 
exalt  lam,  notwithstanding  hu  occasional  Tioknoe,  among  the 
fffiends  of  civil  and  reli|(iotts  19>erty.     That  liberty  was  in  periL 
Great  evils  were  stnigghng  for  perpetuity,  and  could  only  be  broken 
down  by  great  power.     Mikon  felt  that  interests  of  infinite  mo» 
mem  were  at  stake;  and  who  will  blame  him  for  binding  himself 
to  them  wiA  the  iHkrfe  energy  of  his  great  mind,  and  for  defend* 

a;  Aem  with  fervor  and  vehemence?    We  must  not  mistidLe 
ristian  benevolence,  as  if  it  had  but  one  voice,  that  of  soft 
emreety.     It  can  speak  in  piercing  and  awful  tones.    Tbeie  is 
oenstamly  going  on  in  our  world  a  conflict  between  good  and  eviL 
The  cause  of  human  nature  has  always  to  wrestle  with  foes.    All 
impfovement  is  a  victory  won  by  struggles.    It  is  esoecially  tnm 
of  those  great  periods  which  hjive  been  disdngnished  by  revolift* 
tions  in  government  and  religion,  and  from  which  we  date  die 
most  rapid  movemento  of  the  human  mind,  that  they  have  been 
eignalised  by  conflict.     Thus  Christianity  convulsed  ^e  wodi 
and  grew  op  amidst  stosms  %  and  the  reformation  of  Luther  waa^ 
a^al  to  vnhrerssl  wm  y  and  Liberty  in  both  worlds  has  enoonn^ 
tered  opposition,  over  whicfa  she  has  triumphed  only  thv^ogh  htt 
own  immortal  energies.     At  such  periods,  m^n  gi£^  idth  gteat 
power  of  thought  and  loftiness  of  sentiment  are  especially  sum* 
moned  to  die  conflict  with  evil.    They  heaf,  aait  were^  m  their 
own  magnanimity  and  generous  aapivations,  the  voice  of  a  divinity ; 
and  thus  commissfooed,  and  burning  witha  passionate  devotion  to 
truth  and  freedom,  diey  must  and  will  ^peak  with  aa  indignant 
energy;  and  they  ought  not  to  be  measured  by  the  standard  of 
ORfinary  men  in  op£aary  times.    Men  of  natural  softnese  and 
timidity,  of  a  sineembi^efiinnintte  vinaie»wiUbeapt  to  look  on 
Aese biMtr.  hardier  smrits*  as  iiiiisni  milMibsili  mil  uoduakahki 
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nnd  the  cBarge  wffl  not  be  wholljr  groUrttlfcss.  But  t!wt'#c*p 
Teeling  of  evils,  which  is  necessary  to  effectual  conflict  with  them, 
and  which  marks  God's  most  powerful  messengers  to  mankind, 
cannot  breathe  itself  in  soft  and  tender  accents.  The  deeply  mored 
soul  will  speak  strongly,  and  ought  to  speak  so  as  to  more  aftd 
'shake  nations: 

We  have  offered  these  remarks  as  strongly  applicable  to  Milton. 
)tle  reverenced  and  loved  human  nature,  and  attached  himself  to 
its  great  interests  with  a  fervor  of  which  only  such  a  mkid  was 
capable.  He  lived  in  one  of  those  'solemn  periods  which'  det^- 
mine  the  character  of  ages  to  come.  His  spirit  was  Stirred  to  its 
Very  centre  by  the  presence  of  danger.  He  lived  in  the  midst 
of  the  battle.  That  the  ardor  of  his  spirit  sometimes  passed  the 
bounds  of  wisdom  and  charity,  and  poured  forth  unwarrantable 
invective,  we  see  and  lament.  But  the  purity  and  loftiness  of  bis 
mind  break  forth  amidst  his  bitterest  invectives.  We  see  a  noble 
Inature  still.  We  see  that  no  feigned  love  of  truth  and  freedom 
was  a  covering  for  selfishness  and  malignity.  He  did  indeed  love 
*and  adore  uncorrupted  religion,  and  intellectual  libertyy  and  kt  bis 
name  be  enrolled  among  their  truest  champions. 

Milton  has  told  us  in  his  own  noble  style,  that  he  entered  On 
liis  principal  controversy  with  episcopacy  reluctantly,  and  ohly 
through  a  deep  conviction  of  duty.  The  introduction  to  tke 
second  book  of  his  <  Reasons  of  Church  Government,'  shows  us 
the  workings  of  his  mind  on  this  subject,  and  is  his  best  vindication 
jFrom  the  charge  we  are  now  repelling.    He  says— 

^-Surelv  to  every  good  and  peaceable  man,  it  must  in  nature  needs  be  a 

hateful  thing  to  be  the  displeaser  and  molester  of  thousands;  much  better 

would  it  like  him,  doubtless,  to  be  the  messenger  of  gladness  and  conteot- 

*inent»  whrch  is  his  chief  intended  business  to  all  mankind,  but  that  tb^y 

*^ren8t  and  oppose  their  own  true,  happiness.    But  when  God  tommands  to 

» take  the  trumpet,  and  blow  a  dolorous  or  a  jarring  blast,  it  lies  not  In 

^jnao's^will  what  he  shall  say,  or  what  he  shall  conceal.  **«  This  I 

foresee,  that  should  the  church  be  brought  under  heavy  oppr6l9^(^v  -and 

'  Ood  have  given  me  ability  the  while  to  reason  aeainsl  that  man  U^at  should 

be  tbcauihor  of  so  foul  a  deed  ;  or  should  she,  by  blassiiig  from  above  qo 

the  industry  and  courage  of  faithful  men,  cliange  this  her  distracted  estate 

into  better  day!«,  without  the  least  furtherance  or  contribution  of  those  few 

talent%  which  God  at  that  present  had  lent  me;  I  foresaw  what  stories  I 

*ehou)d  hear  withih  myself,  all  my  Hf^  after,  of  disdourmge  and  reproach. 

Timorous  and  ungrateftil,  the  tburcb  of  God  is  now  again  at  tlie  foot  of  her 

insultins  enemies,  and  thou  bewailest;  what  matters  it  for  thee  or  thy  be- 

wailingr    When  lime  was,  thou  couldcst  not  find  a  syllable  of  all  that  thou 

^  hast  read  or  studied  to  utter  in  herbe'half.  Yet  ease  and  leisure  was  given  ihfe 

'for  thy  retited  thoughts,  out  of  the  sweat  i^f  other  men.    Thou  hadsttbe 

tdiMgenee,  the  parts,  the  language  of  a  man,  if  a  vain  subject  were  to  ne 

iisdoffied  w  b«ittit46ed;  but  when  the  cause  of  God  and  his  church  was  tote 

ld*%^i^-f^^^hicb  pun>X)sci.  that  tongue  was  given  thee  which  thmt  Mlit, 

'  Ub(rn»hmif  \t  h6  couid-fl^'lhT  Vmte  amtMie  bis  tf^almw- sU^MiaNAbt 
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thou  wcit  diiin%at  a  bcnst:  fffom  henoelbrward  be  kbmt  wbich  tbfaie  owa 
brutish  uleoce  bath  made  tbee.  *  *  *  But  now  bj  this  little  diligence^  mark 
what  a  privilege  I  have  gained  with  cood  men  and  saints^  to  claim  my 
riebt  of  lanieDting  the  tribulations  of  mechurcb,  if  she  should  sufier,  wbea 
others  that  harve  ventured  nothing  for  her  sake  have  not  the  honor  to  be 
admitted  mourners.  But  if  she  lift  up  her  drooping  bead  and  protpcr 
among  those  that  have  something  more  than  wished  her  welfive,  I  have 
my  charter  and  freehold  of  rejoicing  to  me  and  my  heirs.  Conoeraiiig 
therefore  this  wayward  subject  against  prelaty,  the  touching  whereof  is  •• 
distasteful  and  disquietous  to  a  number  of  men,  as  bv  what  hath  been  said 
I  mav  deserve  of  cbaritabk  readers  to  be  credited,  that  neither  «n^  aor 
^all  hath  entered  me  on  this  controversy,  bat  the  enforcement  of  co»> 
science  only,  and  a  preventive  fear  lest  the  omitting  of  this  duty  should  be 
against  me,  when  I  would  store  up  to  myself  the  good  provision  of  peaceful 
honrs.'— Vol.  i.  p.  115— 117.» 

He  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  his  consciousness  of  possessing 
great  poetical  powers^  which  he  was  most  anxious  to  cultirate. 
Of  these  he  speaks  thus  magnificently* 

'These  abilities,  wheresoever  they  be  found,  are  the  iaspired  gift  of  God 
rarely  bestowed,  but  yet  to  some  (though  most  abuse)  in  every  nation ;  and 
are  of  power, — to  inbreed  and  cherish  in  a  ^reat  people  the  seeds  of  virtue, 
and  public  civility ;  to  allay  the  perturbations  of  the  mind,  and  set  the 
affections  in  right  tune ;  to  celebrate  in  eloriousand  lofty  hymns  the  ttmme 
and  equipage  of  God*8  Almightiness,  and  what  he  works,  and  what  he  suf- 
fers to  be  wrought  with  high  providence  in  his  church ;  to  sing  victoriooa 
agonies  of  martyrs  and  saints,  the  deeds  and  triumphs  of  just  and  pious 
nations,  doing  valiantly  through  faith  against  the  enemies  of  Christ;  to 
deplore  the  general  relapses  ol  kingdoms  and  states  from  justice  and  God'a 
true  worship  ;  lastly,  whatsoever  in  religion  is  holy  and  subUroe,  in  vtrtoe 
amiable  or  grave,  whatsoever  hath  passion  or  admiration  in  all  the  changes 
of  that  which  is  called  fortune  from  without;  or  the  wily  subtleties  and 
refiuzes  of  man's  thoughts  from  within ;  all  these  thinj^s  with  a  solid  and 
treatable  smoothness  to  paint  out  and  describe.' — ^Vol.  i.  p.  ISO. 

He  then  gives  intimations  of  his  having  proposed  to  himself  a 
great  poetical  work  ^  <  a  work/  he  szjs, 

*  Not  to  be  raised  from  the  heat  of  youth,  or  the  vapours  of  wine,  hke 
that  which  Bows  at  waste  from  the  pen  of  some  vulgar  amourist,  or  the 
trencher  fury  of  a  rhyming  parasite ;  nor  to  be  obtsined  by  the  invocation 
of  dame  memory  and  her  siren  dattghters,  but  by  devo\it  prayer  to  that 
eternal  spirit,  who  can  enrich  with  allutterance  and  knowlege,  and  sends 
out  his  seraphim  with  the  hallowed  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  purity 
the  lips  of  whom  he  pleases.' — Vol.  i.  p.  132. 

He  then  closes  with  a  passage^  showing  from  what  principles 
he  forsook  these  delightful  studies  for  controrersj. 

*  I  trust  hereby  to  make  it  manifest  with  what  small  willingness  I  endure 
to  interrupt  the  pursuit  of  no  less  hopes  than  these,  and  leave  a  calm  and 
pleasing  solitariness,  fed  with  cheerlul  and  confident  thoughts^  to  embark 

■  From  the  introduction  to  the  second  book  of  <  The  Reason  of  Church 
Government/  &c.  Vol.  i.  p.  114,  Sic.  of  Symmons's  edition  of  MikonV 
Prose  Works,  to  which  all  our  references  are  made. 
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ui  a  tMubled  aea  of  noiset  slid  bovse  disputes,  pot  fh>ni  behoMiog  th« 
bfight  couDteoance  of  truth  io  the  quiet  and  still  air  of  delightful  studies, 
*  *  *  But  were  it  the  meaoest  under-service,  if  God  by  his  secretary  con- 
science eojoiu  it,  it  were  sad  for  me  if  I  should  draw  back;  for  me  espe- 
ciaUy,  now  when  all  men  offer  their  aid  to  help,  ease  and  lighten  the  dim- 
Cidt  labors  of  the  church,  to  whose  serrice,  by  the  intentions  of  m^  parents 
and  friends  I  was  destined  of  a  child,  and  in  mine  own  resolutions ;  till 
coming  to  some  maturity  of  years,  and  perceiving  what  tyranny  had  in- 
vaded the  church,  that  he  who  would  take  orders  must  subscribe  slave,  and 
take  an  oath  withal,  which  unless  he  took  with  a  conscience  that  would 
fetch,  he  must  either  strait  perjure,  or  split  his  faith ;  I  thought  it  better 
to  prefer  a  blameless  silence  before  the  sacred  office  of  speakmg,  bought 
ana  begun  with  servitude  and  forswearing/ — ^Vol.  i.  p.  183* 

These  passages,  replete  with  Milton's  genius  and  greatness  of 
soul,  show  us  the  influences  and  motives  under  which  his  prose 
works  were  written,  and  help  us  to  interpret  passages  which,  if 
taken  separately,  might  justify  us  in  ascribing  to  him  a  character 
of  excessive  indignation  and  scorn. 

Milton's  most  celebrated  prose  work  is  his  <  Areopagitica^  or  a 
iSpeech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing  i*  a  noble  work 
indeed^  a  precious  manual  of  freedom,  an  arsenal  of  immortal 
weapons  for  the  defence  of  man's  highest  prerogative,  intellectual 
liberty.  His  <  Reformation  in  England'  and  <  Reasons  of  Church 
Government,'  are  the  most  important  theological  treatises  published 
during  his  life.  They  were  his  earliest  prose  compositions,  and 
thrown  off  with  mudi  haste,  and  on  these  accounts  are  more 
chargeable  with  defects  of  style  than  any  other  of  his  writings. 
But  these,  wiih  all  their  defects,  abound  in  strong  and  elevated 
thought,  and  in  power  and  felicity  of  expression.  Their  great 
blemish  is  an  inequality  of  style,  often  springing  from  the  conflict 
and  opposition  of  the  impulses  under  which  he  wrote.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  in  the  same  sentence  his  affluent  genius  pouring 
forth  magnificent  images  and  expressions,  and  suddenly  his  deep 
scorn  for  his  opponents,  suggesting  and  throwing  into  the  midst 
of  this  splendor,  sarcasms  and  degrading  comparisons  altogether 
at  variance  with  the  general  strain.  From  this  cause,  and  from 
negligence,  many  powerful  passages  in  his  prose  writings  are 
marred  by  an  incongruous  mixture  of  unworthy  allusions  and 
phrases. — In  the  close  of  his  first  work,  that  on  <  Reformation  in 
England,'  he  breaks  out  into  an  invocation  and  prayer  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  from  which  we  extract  a  passage  containing  a 
remarkable  intimation  of  his  having  meditated  some  great  poetical 
enterprise  from  his  earliest  years,  and  giving  full  promise  of  that 

grandeur  of  thought  and  language  which  characterises  Paradise 
ost»  Having  <  lifted  up  his  hands  to  that  eternal  and  propitious 
throne,  where  nothing  is  readier  than  grace  and  refuge  to  the 
dbtresses  of  mortal  suppliants/  and  besought  God  to  perfect  the 
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work  of  civil  and  religious  deliTerance  begun  in  Enghnd,  he  pro- 
ceeds thus: 

'Then,  amidst  the  hymos  sod  hmllelujahs  of  saints,  wme  one  wunf  perkap$ 
he  heard  ofiering  at  high  strains  in  new  and  lofty  measures,  to  sing  aod 
celebrate  thy  divine  mercies  and  marvellous  judgments  in  this  land 
throuebout  all  age^ ;  whereby  this  great  and  warlike  nation,  instructed  and 
inured  to  the  fervent  and  continual  practice  of  truth  and  righteousnesa, 
and  casting  far  from  her  the  rags  of  her  old  vices,  may  press  on  bard  to 
that  high  and  happy  emulation  to  be  found  the  soberest,  wisest,  and  most 
Christian  people,  at  that  day,  when  Thou,  the  eternal  and  shortly  expected 
King,  shalt  open  the  clouds  to  judge  the  several  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and 
distributing  national  honors  and  rewards  to  religious  and  just  commoo- 
wealths,  slmlt  put  an  end  to  all  earthly  tyrannies,  proclaiming  thy  universal 
and  mild  monarchy  through  heaven  and  earth;  where  they  undoubtedly, 
that  by  their  labors,  counsels,  and  prayers,  have  been  earnest  for  the  ooos- 
mon  good  of  religion  and  their  country,  shall  receive  above  the  inferior 
orders  of  the  blessed^  the  regal  addition  of  principalities,  legions,  and 
thrones  into  their  glorious  titles ;  and  in  supereminence  of  beatific  vision, 
progressing  the  dateless  and  irrevoluble  circle  of  eternity,  shall  clasp  inse- 
parable hands  with  jov  and  bliss,  in  over-measure  for  ever.* — Vol.  i.  pp. 
58,  59. 

We  have  not  time  to  speak  of  Milton's  political  treatises.  We 
close  our  brief  remarks  on  his  prose  writings>  with  recommending 
them  to  all,  who  can  enjoy  great  beauties  in  the  neighborhood 
of  faultSf  and  who  would  learn  the  compass,  enerj^y  and  richness 
of  our  language  \  and  still  more  do  we  recommend  them  to  those 
who  desire  to  nourish  in  their  breasts  magnanimity  of  sentiment 
and  an  unauenchable  love  of  freedom.  They  bear  the  impress  of 
that  seal,  by  which  genius  distinguishes  its  productions  from 
works  of  learning  and  taste*  The  great  and  decisive  test  of  genius 
IS,  that  it  calls  forth  pamer  in  the  souls  of  others.  It  not  merely 
gives  knowlege,  but  breathes  energy.  There  are  authors,  and 
among  these  Milton  holds  the  highest  rank,  in  approaching  whom 
we  are  conscious  of  an  access  of  intellectusd  strength.     A  « virtue 

foes  out*  from  them.  We  discern  more  clearly,  not  merely 
ecause  a  new  light  is  thrown  over  objects,  but  because  our  own 
vision  is  strengthened.  Sometimes  a  single  word,  spoken  by  the 
voice  of  genius,  goes  far  into  the  heart.  A  hint,  a  suggestion,  an 
undefined  delicacy  of  expression,  teaches  more  than  we  gather 
from  volumes  of  less  gifted  men.  The  works  which  we  diouM 
chiefly  study,  are  not  those  which  contain  the  greatest  fund  of 
knowlege,  but  which  raise  us  into  sympathy  with  the  intellectutl 
energy  of  the  author,  and  in  which  a  great  mind  multiplies  itseff, 
as  it  were,  in  the  reader.  Milton's  prose  works  are  imbued  as 
really,  if  not  as  thoroughly,  as  his  poetry,  with  this  quickemng 
power,  and  they  will  richly  reward  those  who  are  receptive  of 
this  influence. 

We  now  leave  the  writings  of  Milton  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
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his  moral  qualities.  His  moral  Character  was  as  strongly  marked 
as  his  intellectual,  and  it  may  be  expressed  in  one  word,  magno'^ 
nimity.  It  was  in  harmony  with  his  poetry.  He  had  a  passionate 
love  of  the  higher,  more  commanding,  and  majestic  virtues,  and 
fed  his  youthful  mind  with  meditations  on  the  perfection  of  a 
human  being.  In  a  letter  written  to  an  Italian  friend  before  his 
thirtieth  year,  and  translated  by  Hayley,  we  have  this  vivid  pic- 
ture  of  his  aspirations  after  virtue. 

'  'As  to  other  points,  what  God  may  have  determined  for  me  I  know  not ; 
but  this  I  know,  that  if  he  ever  instilled  an  intense  love  of  moral  beauty 
into  the  breast  of  any  man,  he  has  instilled  it  into  mine.  Ceres  in  the 
fable  pursued  not  her  daughter  with  a  greater  keenness  of  inquiry,  than  I 
day  and  nieht  the  idea  of  perfection.    Hence,  wherever  I  find  a  man  des- 

fiising  the  false  estimates  of  the  vulgar,  and  daring  to  aspire  in  sentiment, 
anguage  and  conduct,  to  what  the  highest  wisdom,  through  every  age,  has 
taught  us  as  most  excellent,  to  him  I  unite  myself  by  a  sort  of  necessary 
attachment ;  and  if  I  am  so  influenced  by  nature  or  destiny,  that  by  do 
exertion  or  labors  of  my  own  I  may  exalt  myself  to  this  summit  of  worth 
and  honor,  yet  no  powers  of  heaven  or  earth  will  hinder  me  from  looking 
with  reverence  and  affection  on  those  who  have  thoroughly  attained  this 
glory,  or  appeared  et>gaged  in  the  successful  pursuit  uf  it.' 

His  Comus  was  written  in  his  twenty-sixth  year;  and  on 
reading  this  exquisite  work  our  admiration  is  awakened,  not  so 
much  by  observing  how  the  whole  spirit  of  poetry  had  descended 
on  him  at  that  early  age,  as  by  witnessing  how  his  whole  youthful 
^oul  was  penetrated,  awed  and  lifted  up  by  the  austere  charms, 
'the  radiant  light,'  the  invincible  power,  the  celestial  peace  of 
saintly  virtue.  He  reverenced  moral  purity  and  elevation,  not  only 
for  its  own  sake,  but  as  the  inspirer  of  intellect,  and  especially  of 
the  higher  eflForts  of  poetry,  <  I  was  confirmed,'  he  says,  in  his 
usual  noble  style, 

*  I  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  that  he  who  would  not  be  frustrate  of 
his  hope  to  write  well  hereafter  in  laudable  things,  ought  himself  to  be  a 
true  poem;  that  is,  a  composition  and  pattern  of  the  best  and  honorablest 
thiffgs ;  not  presuming  to  sing  of  high  praises  of  heroic  men,  or  famous 
cities,  unless  he  have  m  himself  the  experience  and  the  practice  of  all  that 
wbich^is  praiseworthy.'— Vol.  i.  p.  224. 

'  We  learn  from  his  works,  that  he  used  his  multifarious  reading 
to  build  up  within  himself  this  reverence  for  virtue.  Ancient 
history,  the  sublime  musings  of  Plato,  and  the  heroic  sdf*abandon* 
ment  of  chivalry,  joined  their  influences  with  prophets  and 
apostles,  in  binding  him  <  everlastingly  in  willing  homage '  to  the 
great,  the  honorable,  and  the  lovely  in  character.  A  remarkable 
passage  to  diis  effect  we  quote  from  his  account  of  his  youdi. 

*  I  betook  me  among  those  lofty  fables  and  romances,  which  recount  io 
solemn  cantos  the  deeds  of  knighthood  founded  by  our  victorious  kings, 
«iid  from  hence  had  in  renown  overall  Christendom*  There  I  read  it  in  the 
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osth  of  erety  knigfat,  that  he  should  defend  to  the  czpeote  of  his  beat  hlood, 
or  of  his  lile,  if  it  so  befd  bim,  the  honor  and  chastity  of  virgin  or 
matron ;  from  whence  even  then  1  learned  what  a  noble  virtue  chastity  suro 
must  be,  to  the  defence  of  which  so  many  worthies,  by  such  a  dear  adven- 
ture  of  themselves,  had  sworn ;  •  •  ♦  So  that  even  these  books,  which  to 
many  others  have  been  the  fuel  of  wantonness  and  loose  living,  I  cannot 
think  how,  unless  by  divine  indulgence,  proved  to  me  so  many  incitemeoti^ 
as  you  have  heard,  to  the  love  and  steadfast  observation  of  virtue.* — Ibid. 

All  Milton's  habits  were  ezpresstre  of  a  refined  and  self-denying 
character.  When  charged  by  his  tinprincipled  slanderers  witn 
licentious  habits,  he  thus  gives  an  account  of  hb  morning  hours. 

*  Those  morning  haunu  are  where  they  should  be,  at  home ;  not  sleeping^ 
or  concocting  the  surfeits  of  an  irregular  feast,  but  up  and  stirring,  in 
winter  often  ere  the  sound  of  any  bell  awake  men  to  labor,  or  to  devotioo; 
in  summer  as  oft  with  the  bird  that  first  rouses,  or  not  much  tardier,  to  read 
good  authors,  or  cause  them  to  be  read,  till  the  attention  be  weary,  or 
memory  have  its  full  fraught;  then  with  useful  and  generous  labors  pre- 
serving the  body's  health  and  hardiness  to  render  lightsome,  dear,  and  not 
lumpish  obedience  to  the  mind,  to  the  cause  of  religion,  and  our  country*s 
liberty,  when  it  shall  require  firm  hearts  in  sound  b^ies  to  stand  and  cover 
their  stations,  rather  than  to  see  the  ruin  of  our  protestation,  and  tbo 
enforcement  of  a  slavish  life.' — Vol.  i.  p.  820. 

We  have  enlarged  on  the  strictness  and  loftmess  of  lffilton*a 
Tirtue,  not  only  from  our  interest  in  the  subject,  but  that  we  may 
put  to  shame  and  silence  those  men  who  make  genius  an  apology 
for  vice,  and  take  the  sacred  fire,  kindled  by  God  within  them,  to 
inflame  men's  passions,  and  to  minister  to  a  rile  sensuality. 

We  see  Milton's  greatness  of  mind  in  his  fervent  and  constant 
attachment  to  liberty.  Freedom  in  all  its  forms  and  branches  was 
dear  to  him,  but  especially  freedom  of  thought  and  speech,  of 
conscience  and  worsnip,  freedom  to  seek,  profess  and  propagate 
truth*  The  liberty  of  ordinary  politicians,  which  protects  men's 
outward  rights,  and  removes  restraints  to  die  pursuit  of  property 
and  outward  good,  fell  very  short  of  that,  for  which  Milton  lived 
and  was  ready  to  die.  The  tyranny  which  he  hated  most,  was 
diat  whidi  broke  the  intellectual  and  moral  power  of  the  commu* 
nity.  The  worst  feature  of  the  institutions  whidi  he  assauled  was^ 
that  they  fettered  the  mind.  He  felt  witlun  himself,  dnt  the 
human  mind  had  a  principle  of  perpetual  growth^  that  it  was 
essentially  diffusive  and  made  for  progress,  and  he  wished  everr 
chain  broken  that  it  might  run  the  race  of  troth  and  virtue  wim 
increasing  ardor  and  success.  This  attachment  to  a  spiritual  sad 
refined  freedom,  which  never  forsook  him  in  die  hottest  eootto- 
versies,  contributed  greadv  to  nrotect  his  gemuSf  imaginadoiii 
taste,  and  sensibility,  from  the  withering  and  polluting  influences  of 
public  stadon  and  of  the  rage  of  pardes.  It  threw  a  hue  of  poetry 
over  politicsi  and  gave  a  sublime  reference  to  his  service  dF  ^ 
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oommonwedtb.  The  fiact  that  Mikon,  in  that  stonny  day,  and 
amidst  the  trials  of  public  office,  kept  his  high  faculties  uadepraved, 
was  a  proof  of  no  common  greatness.  Politics,  however  they^ 
make  the  intellect  active,  sagacious,  and  inventive,  within  a  certain 
sphere,  generally  extinguish  its  thirst  for  universal  truth,  paralyse 
sentiment  and  imagination,  corrupt  the  simplicity  of  the  mindy 
destrov  that  confidence  in  human  virtue,  which  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion ox  philanthropy  and  generous  sacrifices,  and  end  in  cold  and 
prudent  selfishness.  Milton  passed  through  a  revolution,  which,  in 
its  last  stages  and  issue,  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  damp  enthusiasm,  to 
scatter  the  visions  of  hope,  and  to  intuse  doubts  of  the  reality  of  vir* 
tuous  principle;  and  yet  the  ardor,  and  moral  feeling,  and  enthusiasm 
<^  his  youth  came  forth  unhurt,  and  even  exalted  from  die  trial. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  Milton's  devotion  to  liberty,  it 
ought  to  be  recorded,  that  he  wrote  his  celebrated  <  Defence  ot  the 
People  of  England'  after  being  distinctly  forewarned  by  his 
physicians,  that  the  effect  of  this  exertion  would  be  the  utter  loss 
of  sight.  His  reference  to  this  part  of  his  history  in  a  short 
poetical  effusion  is  too  characteristic  to  be  withheld.  It  is  in^ 
scribed  to  Cyriac  Skinner,  the  friend  to  whom  he  appears  to  have 
confided  his  lately-discovered  <  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine/ 

*  Cyriac,  this  three  years  day  these  eyes,  though  clear, 
To  outward  view,  of  blemish  or  of  spot, 


Bereft  of  light  their  seeing  have  forgot. 
Nor  to  their  idle  orbs  doth  sieht  appear 
Of  sun,  or  moon,  or  star,  throughout  the  year. 


Nor  to  their  idle  orbs  doth  sieht  appear 

noi 

gu 
Aeaunt  Heaveo's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 


Or  man,  or  woman.    Yet  I  argue  not 

Aeaunt  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  ba 

Of  heart  or  hope;  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 


Right  onward.    What  supports  me,  dost  thou  ask  ? 

The  conscience,  Friendf,  to  have  lost  them  overply'd 

In  li|>erty's  defence,  my  noble  task, 
Of  which  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side. 

This  thought  misht  lead  me  throngb  the  world's  vain  mask. 

Content  though  blind,  had  I  no  better  guide.'— Stmne^  XXIL 

We  see  Milton^s  magnammity  in  the  circumstances  under  whidi 
Paradise  Lost  was  written.  It  was  not  in  prosperity,  in  honor, 
and  amidst  triomphs,  but  in  disappointment,  desertion,  and  in 
what  the  world  calls  disgrace,  that  he  composed  that  work.  The 
cause,  with  which  he  had  identified  himself,  had  failed.  His 
friends  were  scattered  ^  liberty  was  trodden  under  foot  %  and  her 
4le¥Oted  champion  was  a  by-word  among  the  triumphant  royalists. 
Bat  it  is  the  prerogative  of  true  greatness  to  glorify  itself  in 
adversity,  and  to  mraiute  and  execute  vast  enterprises  in  defeat. 
Alilton,  fallen  in  outward  condition,  afflicted  with  blindness,  dis- 
appointed in  his  best  hopes,  applied  himself  lantb  characteristic 
4snergy  to  the  sublimeet  achievement  of  iiiteUect,  solacii^  himself 
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yfnA  gf^at  thoughts,  with  splendid  creations,  and  with  a  prophede 
confidence,  that  however  neglected  in  his  own  age,  he  was  franung 
in  his  works  a  bond  of  union  and  fellowship  with  the  iHnstrious 
spirits  of  a  brighter  day.  We  delight  to  contemplate  him  in  his 
retreat  and  last  years.  To  the  passing  spectator,  he  seemed  fallen 
^nd  forsaken,  and  his  blindness  was  reproached  as  a  jadgmeat 
from  God.  But  though  sightless,  he  lived  in  light.  His  inward 
eye  ranged  through  universal  nature,  and  bis  imagination  shed  on 
it  brighter  beams  than  the  sun.  Heaven,  and  Hell,  and  Paradisei 
were  open  to  him.  He  visited  past  ages,  and  gathered  round  hkn 
ancient  sages  and  heroes,  prophets  and  apostles,  brave  knights  and 
gifted  bards.  As  he  looked  forward,  ages  of  liberty  dawned  and 
rose  to  his  view,  and  he  felt  that  he  was  about  to  bequeath  to 
them  an  inheritance  of  genius  <  which  would  not  fade  away,'  and 
was  to  live  in  the  memory,  reverence  and  love  c^  remotest  gene* 
rations. 

We  have  enlarged  on  Milton's  character  not  only  from  the 
pleasure  of  paying  that  sacred  debt,  whidi  the  mind  owes  to  him 
who  has  quickened  and  delighted  it,  but  from  an  apprehension 
that  Milton  has  not  yet  reaped  his  due  harvest  of  esteem  and 
veiieration.  The  mists,  which  the  prejudices  and  bigotry  of 
Johnson  spread  over  his  bright  name,  are  not  yet  wholly  scattered} 
though  fast  passing  away.  We  wish  not  to  disparage  Johnson* 
We  could  find  no  pleasure  in  sacrificing  one  great  man  to  the 
manes  of  another.  But  we  owe  it  to  Milton  and  to  other  illus- 
trious names  to  say,  that  Johnson  has  failed  of  the  highest  end  of 
biography,  which  is  to  give  immortality  to  virtue,  and  to  call  forth 
fervent  admiration  towards  those  who  have  shed  splendor  on  past 
ages.  We  acquit  Johnson,  however,  of  intentional  misrepresenta- 
tion. He  did  not  and  could  not  appreciate  Milton.  We  doubt 
whether  two  other  minds  having  so  little  in  common  as  those  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking,  can  be  found  in  the  higher  walks  of 
literature.  Johnson  was  great  in  his  own  sphere,  but  that  sphere 
was  comparatively  <  of  the  earth  i'  whilst  Milton's  was  only  inlerior 
to  that  of  angels.  It  was  customary  in  the  day  of- Johnson's  gk>ty 
to  call  him  a  Giant,  to  class  him  with  a  aaighty  bnt  still  an  eardM*" 
bom  race.  Milton  we  should  rank  among  Serajdis.  Johnaon'.i 
mind  acted  chiefly  on  man's  actual  condition,  on  the  realides  of 
life,  on  the  springs  of  human  action,  on  the  passions  which  now 
agitate  society,  and  he  seems  hardly  to  have  dieanied  of  a  higher 
^ate  of  the  human  mind  than  was  then  exhibited.  Milton,  on  the 
other  hand,  burned  with  a  deep  yet  cahn  love  of  monl  grandeur 
and  celestial  purity.  He  thought  not*  so  much  of  what  man  is,  m 
t>f  what  he  might  become.  His  own  mind  was  a  revelation  to 
Urn  of  a  higher  coacUtion  of  humanity^  and  to  promote  (fab  he 
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thoitod  and  toOed  for  £racdoin»  as  the  dement  for  the  giowth  and 
iaqpffovement  of  his  nature. — ^In  religion  Johnson  was  gloomy  and 
inclined  to  superstition,  and  on  the  subject  of  government  leaned 
towards  absolute  power ;  and  the  idea  of  reforming  either  never 
entered  his  mind  but  to  disturb  and  provoke  it.  The  church  and 
the  civil  polity  under  which  he  lived  seemed  to  him  perfect,  unless 
Itt  may  have  thought  that  the  former  would  be  improved  by  a 
brger  infusion  of  Romish  rites  and  doctrines,  and  the  latter  by  an 
enlargement  of  the  royal  prerogative.  Hence  a  tame  acquiescence 
in  the  present  forma  of  religion  and  government  marks  his  works. 
Hence  we  find  so  little  in  his  writings,  which  is  electric  and  soul- 
kindling,  and  which  gives  the  reader  a  consciousness  of  being  made 
for  a  state  of  loftier  diought  and  feeling  than  the  present.  Milton's 
whole  soul,  on  the  contrary,  revolted  against  the  maxims  of  legiti* 
macy,  hereditary  faith,  and  servile  reverence  for  established  power. 
He  could  not  brook  the  bondage  to  which  men  had  bowed  for 
ages.  <  Reformation'  was  the  first  word  of  public  warning  which 
broke  from  his  youthful  lips,  and  the  hope  of  it  was  a  fire  in  hit 
aged  breast.  The  difierence  between  Milton  and  Johnson  mar  be 
traced  not  only  in  these  great  features  of  mind,  but  in  their  wndt 
diaracters.  Milton  was  refined  and  spiritual  in  his  habits,  tempe- 
rate almost  to  abstemiousness,  and  refreshed  himself  after  inteU 
lectual  effort  by  music.  Johnson  inclined  to  more  sensual  delights* 
Milton  was  exquisitely  alive  to  the  outward  creation,  to  sounds^ 
motions,  and  forms,  to  natural  beauty  and  grandeur.  Johnson, 
through  defect  of  physical  organisation,  if  not  through  deepev 
deficiency,  had  little  susceptibility  of  these  pure  and  delicate 
pleasures,  and  would  not  have  exchanged  the  Strand  for  die. vale 
of  Tempe  or  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides.  How  could  Jdmson 
be  just  to  Milton!  The  comparison,  which  we  have  institutedi 
has  compelled  us  to  notice  Johnson's  defects.  But  we  trust  we  art 
not  blind  to  his  merits.  His  stately  march,  his  pomp  and  power 
of  language,  his  strength  of  thought,  his  reverence  for  virtue  and 
Tel^;ion,  Us  vigorous  logic,  his  pracdcal  wisdom,  his  insight  inta 
the  springs  of  human  action,  and  the  solemn  pathos  which  occa* 
tionally  pervades  his  descriptions  of  life  and  his  references  to  his 
own  history,  command  our  willing  admiration.  That  he  wanted 
^ndiusiasm,  and  creative  imagination,  and  lofty  sentiment,  was  not 
Jiis  fault.  We  do  not  blame  him  for  not  being  Milton.  We  love 
intellectual  power  in  all  its  forms,  and  delight  in  the  variety  of 
mind.  We  blame  him  only,  that  his  passions,  prejudices,  and 
.bigotry  engaged  him  in  the  unworthy  task  of  obscuring  the 
Jn^bter  glory  of  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  virtuous  men.  We 
would  even  treat  what  we  deem  the  faults  of  Johnson  ^x^  a 
tenderness  approaching  respect ;  for  they  were  results,  to  a  degree 
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which  matt  cannot  ettimatei  of  a  diseaiedy  irritable^  nenroos, 
unhappy  physical  temperament,  and  belonged  to  the  body  more 
than  to  the  mind.  We  only  adc  the  friends  of  g^iins  not  to  pot 
their  faith  in  Johnson's  delineations  of  it.  His  biographical 
works  are  tinged  with  his  notoriously  strong  prejudices,  and  of  aU 
his  <  Lives>'  we  hold  that  of  Milton  to  be  tbs  most  apocryphaL 

We  here  dose  our  general  remarks  on  Milton's  intdkctnal  and 
moral  qualities.  We  venerate  him  as  a  man  of  genius ;  but  still 
more  as  a  man  of  magnanimity  and  Christian  virtue ;  who  regarded 
genius  and  poetry  as  sacred  gifts,  imparted  to  him  not  to  amuse 
men,  or  to  build  up  a  reputation,  but  that  he  might  quicken  and 
call  forth  what  was  great  and  divine  in  his  feUow-crearures,  and 
might  secure  the  only  true  fame,  the  admiration  of  minds  which 
his  writmgs  were  to  kmdle  and  exalt. 

We  come  now  to  the  examination  of  the  newly-discovered 
<  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine/  This  work,  we  have  said,  owes 
its  chief  interest  to  the  character  of  its  autlx>r.  From  its  very 
nature,  it  cannot  engage  and  fix  general  attention. .  It  consists 
very  much  of  collections  of  texts  of  Scripture,  which,  however 
exciting  in  their  proper  places,  are  read  with  little  thou^  or 
emotion  when  taken  from  their  ordinary  connexion,  and  mar* 
shalled  under  systematic  heads.  Milton  aims  to  give  us  the 
doctrines  of  revelation  in  its  own  words.  We  have  than  tn  a 
phraseology  long  familiar  to  us,  and  we  are  disappointed ;  for  we 
expected  to  see  them,  not  in  the  language  of  the  Bible,  but  as 
existing  in^  the  mind  of  Milton,  modified  by  his  peculiar  intellect 
and  sensibility,  combined  and  embodied  with  his  various  know- 
lege,  illustrated  by  the  analogies,  brightened  by  the  new  liglhts, 
and  clothed  with  the  associations  with  which  they  were  surrounded 
b^  this  gifted  man»  We  hoped  to  see  these  doctrines  as  they  were 
Viewed  by  Milton  in  his  moments  of  solemn  feeling  and  de^  con« 
lemplation,  when  they  pervaded  and  moved  hb  whole  souL  Still 
there  are  passages  in  which  Milton's  mind  is  laid  c^n  to  us.  We 
refer  to  the  parts  of  the  work,  where  the  peculiarity  of  his  o^mons 
obl^es  him  to  state  his  reasons  for  ado[^g  them ;  and  these  we 
value  highly,  for  the  vigor  and  independence  of  intellect  with 
which  they  are  impressed.  The  woric  is  plain  and  unambitioas  in 
style.  Its  characteristics  are  a  calm  earnestness,  and  that  profound 
veneration  for  Scripture,  ^diich  certsun  denominations  of  Christboi^ 
vho  have  little  congeniality  with  Milton^  seem  to  claim  as  a  ok^ 
nopoly. 

,  His  introduction  is  worthy  every  man's  attendon^as  adelibarate^ 
mild  assertion  of  the  dearest  ri|^  of  human  nature^  that  of  ftee 
inquiry* 

*  If  I  comsMiiiteate  the  tnvM  of  my  ioqutrtes  to  the  woild  it  large;  if. 
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as  God  Is  my  witness,  it  be  with  a  friendly  mnd  benignant  feeling  towards 
mankind,  that  I  xeadily  give  as  wide  a  circulation  as  possible  to  what  I 
esteem  my  best  and  richest  possession^  1  hope  to  meet  with  a  candid  recep- 
tion from  all  parties,  and  that  none  at  least  will  take  unjust  offence,  even 
though  many  things  should  be  brought  to  light,  which  will  at  once  be  seen 
to  differ  from  certain  received  opinions.  1  earnestly  beseech  all  lovers  of 
truth  not  to  cry  out  that  the  church  is  thrown  into  confusion  by  that  free* 
dom  of  discussion  and  Inquiry  which  is  granted  to  the  schools^and  ought 
certainly  to  be  refused  to  no  believer,  since  we  are  ordered  to  prove  all  things^ 
and  since  the  daily  progress  of  the  light  of  truth  is  productive  far  less  of 
disturbance  to  the  church,  than  of  illumination  and  edification/ — ^Vol.  i. 
pp.  5,  6t 

<  It  has  also  been  my  object  to  make  it  appear  from  the  opinions  I  shall 
be  found  to  have  advanced,  whether  new  or  old,  of  how  much  consequence 
to  the  Christian  religion  is  the  liberty,  not  only  of  winnowing  and  sifting 
every  doctrine,  but  also  of  thinking  and  even  writins  respecting  it,  accora« 
ing  to  our j individual  faith  and  persuasion;  an  inference  which  will  be 
stronger  in  proportion  to  the  weight  and  importance  of  those  opinions,  or 
rather  in  proportion  to  the  authority  of  Scripture,  on  the  abundant  testimony 
of  which  they  rest.  Without  this  liberty  there  is  neither  religion  nor  eospel 
-^force  alone  prevails, — ^by  which  it  is  disgraceful  for  the  Christian  relieion 
to  be  supported.  Without  this  liberty  we  are  still  enslaved  not  indeed,  as 
formerly,  under  the  divine  law,  but,  what  is  worst  of  all,  under  the  law  of 
man,  or  to  speak  more  truly,  under  a  barbarous  tyranny/ — Vol.  i.  pp.  7,  8. 

On  that  great  subjecti  the  character  of  God,  MiltoD  has  given 
nothing  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  except  that  he  is  more  dis- 
posed than  Christians  in  general,  to  conceive  of  the  Supreme  Being 
under  the  forms  and  a£Fections  of  human  nature, 

*  If  God  habitually  assign  to  himself  the  members  and  form  of  man,  why 
should  we  be  afraid  of  attributing  to  him  what  he  attributes  to  himself,  so 
long  as  what  is  imperfection  and  weakness,  when  viewed  in  reference  to 
ourselves,  be  considered  as  most  complete  and  excellent  whenever  it  is 
imputed  to  God.' — ^Vul.  i.  p.  93. 

Sfilton  is  not  the  first  Christian  who  has  thought  to  render  the 
Supreme  Being  more  interesting  by  giving  him  human  shape. 
We  doubt  the  wisdom  of  this  expedient.  To  spiritualise  our 
conceptions  of  him,  seems  to  us  the  true  process  for  strengthening 
otur  intimacy  with  him  i  for  in  this  way  only  can  we  think  of  him 
as  immediately  present  to  our  minds.  As  far  as  we  give  him  a 
material  form,  we  must  assign  to  him  a  place,  and  that  place  will 
almost  necessarily  be  a  distant  one,  and  Uius  we  shall  remove  him 
from  the  soul  which  is  his  true  temple.  Besides,  a  definite  form 
clashes  with  God's  infinity,  which  is  his  supreme  distinction,  and 
on  no  account  to  be  obscuredi  for  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  those 
who  know  not  their  own  nature,  this  incomprehensible  attribute 
is  diat  which  above  all  things  constitutes  the  correspondence  or 
adaptatbn,  if  we  may  so  q)ei3c,  of  God  to  the  human  mind. 

In  treating  of  God's  efficiency,  Milton  strenuously  maintains 
luunan  fieeMm^  in  opposition  to  the  Calvinistic  docmne  of  pre* 
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destinatbn.  He  maintains,  that  GocPs  decrees  do  not  encroadk 
on  moral  liberty ;  for  our  free  agency  is  the  very  object  decreed 
and  predestined  by  the  Creator.  He  maintains  that  some  of  the 
passages  of  Scripture,  which  speak  of  election,  are  to  be  understood 
of  an  election  to  outward  privileges,  not  to  everlasting  life  ;  and 
that  in  other  texts,  which  relate  to  the  future  state,  the  election 
spoken  of  is  not  an  arbitrary  choice  of  individuals,  but  of  that 
class  or  description  of  persons,  be  it  large  or  small,  who  shall 
comply  with  the  prescribed  terms  of  salvation ;  in  other  words,  it 
is  a  conditional,  not  an  absolute  election,  and  such  that  every 
individual,  if  he  will,  may  be  included  in  it.  Milton  has  so  far 
told  us  truth.  We  wish  we  could  add,  that  he  bad  thrown  new 
light  on  free  agency.  This  great  subject  has  indeed  baffled  as  yet 
the  deepest  thinkers,  and  seems  now  to  be  consigned  with  other 
Sublime  topics,  under  the  sweeping  denomination  of  metaphysics, 
to  general  neglect.  But  let  it  not  be  given  up  in  despair.  The 
time  is  coming,  when  the  human  intellect  is  to  strike  into  new 
fields,  and  to  view  itself,  and  its  Creator,  and  the  universe,  from 
hew  positions,  and  we  trust  that  the  darkness  which  has  so  long 
hung  over  our  moral  nature  will  be  gradually  dispersed.  This 
attribute  of  free  agency,  through  which  an  mtelligent  being  is 
strictly  and  properly  a  cause,  an  agent,  an  originator,  of  moral 
good  or  moral  evil,  and  not  a  mere  machine,  determined  by  out- 
ward influences  or  by  a  secret  yet  resistless  efficiency  of  God, 
which  virtually  makes  Him  the  author  and  only  author  of  all 
human  actions, — this  moral  freedom,  which  is  the  best  image 
of  the  creative  energy  of  the  Deity,  seems  to  us  the  noblest  object 
of  philosophical  investigation.  However  questioned  and  darkened 
by  a  host  of  metaphysicians,  it  is  recognised  in  the  common  con- 
sciousness of  every  human  being.  It  is  the  ground  of  respon- 
sibility, the  fountain  of  moral  feeling.  It  is  involved  in  all  moral 
judgments  and  affections ;  and  thus  gives  to  social  life  its  whole 
interest,  whilst  it  is  the  chief  tie  between  the  soul  and  its  Creator. 
The  fiAct,  that  philosophers  have  attempted  to  discard  free  agency 
from  their  explanations  of  moral  phenomena,  and  to  subject  all 
huihan  action  to  necessity,  to  mechanical  causes,  or  other  ex- 
traneous influences,  is  proof  enough,  that  the  science  of  the  mind 
has  as  yet  penetrated  little  beneath  the  surface,  that  the  depths  of 
the  soul  are  still  unexplored. 

Milton  naturally  passes  from  his  chapter  on  the  Supreme  Being 
to  the  consideration  of  those  topics,  which  have  always  been  con^ 
nected  with  this  part  of  theology ;  we  mean  the  character  of  Jesui 
Christ,  and  the  nature  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  All  our  readers  are 
probably  aware  that  Milton  has  here  declared  himsdf  an  ofiti- 
triidtatian^  and  strenuously  asserted  the  strict  and  proper- unity  of 
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God.  Hit  chapter  on  <  The  Son  of  God'  is  the  most  elaborate 
one  in  the  work«  His  <  prefatory  remarks '  are  h^hly  interesting, 
as  joining  with  a  manly  assertion  of  his  right,  an  affectionate 
desire  to  conciliate  the  Christians  from  whom  he  differed. 

*  I  cannot  enter  on  subjects  of  so  much  difficulty  as  the  8<m  of  God 
and  tbo  Jiofy  Spirit^  without  again  premising  a  few  introductory  words.  If 
indeed  I  were  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  requires  implicit 
obedience  to  its  creed  on  all  points  of  faith,  I  should  have  acquiesced 
from  education  or  habit  in  its  simple  decree  and  authority,  even  though 
it  denies  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  now  received,  is  capable  of 
being  proved  from  any  passage  of  Scripture.  But  since  I  enrol  myself 
aniong  the  number  of  those  who  acknowlege  the  word  of  God  alune  as  the 
rule  of  faith,  and  freely  advance  what  appears  to  me  much  mure  clearly 
deducible  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  than  the  commonly  received  opinion^ 
I  see  no  reason  why  any  one  who  belongs  to  the  same  Protestant  or  Re- 
formed Church,  and  professes  to  acknowlege  the  same  rule  of  ftith  as 
myseJfy  slumld  take  offence  at  my  freedom,  particularly  as  I  impose  my 
authority  on  noone^bnt  merely  propose  what  I  tliink  more  worthy  of  belief 
than  the  creed  in  general  acceptation.  I  only  entreat  that  my  readers  will 
ponder  and  examine  my  statements  in  a  spirit  which  desires  to  discover 
nothing  but  the  truth,  and  with  a  mind  free  from  prejudice.  Ft>r  without 
iBteodtng  to  oppose  the  authority  of  Scripture^  which  I  consider  inviolably 
sacred,  I  only  take  on  myself  to  refute  human  interpretations  as  often  as 
the  occasion  requires,  conformably  to  my  right  or  rather  to  my  duty  as  a 
man.  If  indeed  those  with  whom  I  have  to  contend  were  able  to  produce 
direct  attestation  from  heaven  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  which  they 
espouse,  it  would  be  nothing  less  than  impiety  to  venture  to  raise,  I  do  not 
say  a  clamor,  but  so  much  as  a  murmur  against  iL  But  inasmuch  as  they 
can  lay  claim  to  nothing  more  than  human  powers,  assisted  by  that  spiri- 
tual illumination  which  is  common  to  all,  it  is  not  unreasonable  that  they 
should  on  their  part  allow  the  privileges  of  diligent  research  and  free  discus^ 
aion  to  another  inquirer,  who  is  seekine  truth  through  the  same  means  and 
in  the  same  way  as  tliemselves,  and  whose  desire  of  benefiting  mankind  is 
equal  to  their  own.'— Vol.  i.  pp.  103—105. 

Milton  teaches,  that  the  Son  of  God  is  a  distinct  being  from  God, 
and  inferior  to  him ;  that  he  existed  before  the  world  was  made  ; 
that  he  is  the  first  of  the  creation  of  God ;  and  that  afterwards,  all 
other  things  were  made  by  him,  as  the  instrument  or  minister  of 
his  Father.  He  maintains,  in  agreement  with  Dr.  Clarke,  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  a  person,  an  intelligent  agent,  but  created  and  in- 
ferior to  God.  This  opinion  of  Milton  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because  he  admits  that  before  the  time  of  Christ  the  Jews, 
though  accustomed  to  the  phrase  Holy  Spirit,  never  attached  to  it 
the  idea  of  personality ;  and  that  both  in  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament,  it  is  often  used  to  express  God  himself,  or  his  power  and 
agency.  It  is  strange,  that  after  these  concessions  he  could  hate 
found  a  difiiculty  in  giving  a  figurative  interpretation  to  the  few 
passages  in  the  New  Testament  which  speak  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  a  person. 

We  are  unable  within  our  limits  to  give  a  sketch  of  Mihon's 
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strong  veaaoaiiig  aguntc  tke  Sagpteae  Divinhf  of  Jttot  Cfamt. 
We  muttt  however,  pause  a  moment  to  thank  God  that  he  has 
raised  up  this  illustrious  advocate  of  the  long  obscured  doctriae  of 
the  Divine  Unitv.  We  can  now  bring  forward  the  three  greatest 
and  noblest  minos  of  modem  times»  and  we  may  add  of  the  Chris- 
tain  era,  as  witnesses  to  that  Great  Truth,  of  which,  in  anhumbkr 
and  narrower  sphere,  we  desire  to  be  the  defenders.  Our  Trimta* 
rian  adversaries  are  perpetually  ringing  in  our  ears  the  names  of 
Fathers  and  Reformers.  We  take  Milton,  Locke  and  Newton^ 
and  place  them  in  our  front,  and  want  no  others  to  oppose  to  the 
whde  array  of  great  names  on  the  opposite  side.  Brfore  these 
intellectual  suns,  the  stars  of  self-named  orthodoxy  <  hide  their  dimi- 
nished heads.'  To  these  enuoent  men,  God  communicated  such 
unusual  measures  of  lisht  and  mental  energy,  that  their  names 
firing  up  spontaneously,  when  we  think  or  would  qieak  of  the 
greatness  of  our  nature.  Their  theological  opinions  woe  the 
fruits  of  padent,  profound,  reverent  study  of  the  Scriptures.  Thej 
came  to  this  work  with  minds  not  narrowed  by  a  technical,  profes* 
sional  education,  but  accustomed  to  broad  views,  to  the  widest 
range  of  thought.  They  were  shackled  by  no  partv  connexions. 
They  were  warped  by  no  clerical  ambition,  and  suodued  by  no 
clerical  timidity.  They  came  to  this  subject  in  the  fuln^  of 
their  strength,  with  free  minds  open  to  truth,  and  with  unstained 
purity  of  life.  They  came  to  it  in  an  age  when  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  was  instUled  by  education,  and  upheld  by  the  authority 
of  the  church,  and  by  penal  laws.  And  what  did  mese  great  and 
good  men,  whose  intellectual  energy  and  love  of  truth  have  made 
wem  the  chief  benefactors  of  the  human  mind,— what,  we  ask,  did 
they  discover  in  the  Scriptures  ?  a  triple  divinity  ?  three  infinite 
agents  ?  three  infinite  objects  of  worship  ?  three  perscms,  each  of 
whom  possesses  his  own  distinct  offices,  and  yet  shares  equally  in 
the  godhead  with  the  rest  ?  No !  Scripture  jomed  with  nature  and 
with  that  secret  voice  in  the  heart,  which  even  idolatry  could  not 
always  stifle,  and  taught  them  to  bow  reverently  before  the  One 
Infinite  Father,  and  to  ascribe  to  Him  alone  supreme,  self -existent 
Divinity. — Our  principal  object  in  these  remarks  has  been  to  show, 
that  as  far  as  great  names  are  arguments,  the  cause  of  anti-trinita* 
rianism,  or  of  God's  proper  Unity,  is  supported  by  the  stroi^esc» 
But  we  owe  it  to  truth  to  say,  that  we  put  littie  trust  in  these 
fashionable  proofs.  The  chief  use  of  great  names  in  religioos 
controversy  is  to  balance  and  neutralise  one  another,  that  the 
unawed  and  unfettered  mind  may  think  and  judge  with  a  due 
self-reverence,  and  with  a  solemn  sense  of  accouutableness  to 
God  alone. 
We  have  called  Milton  an  anti-trinitarian.    But  we  have  no 
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dmre  to  identify  him  with  any  sect.  His  mind  was  too  indepen* 
dent  and  universal  to  narrow  itself  to  human  creeds  and  parties. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  separated  himself  in  hb  last  years  from  all 
the  denominations  around  him ;  and  were  he  now  living,  we  are 
not  sure  that  he  would  find  one  to  which  he  would  be  strongly 
attracted..  He  would  probably  stand  first  among  that  class  of 
Christians,  more  numerous  than  is  supposed,  and  we  hope  increas- 
ing, who  are  too  jealous  of  the  righ^  of  the  mind,  and  too  dissa- 
tisfied with  the  clashing  systems  of  the  age,  to  attach  themselves 
closely  to  any  party  ;  in  whom  the  present  improved  state  of  theo- 
logy has  created  a  consciousness  of  defect,  rather  than  the  triumph 
of  acquisition ;  who,  however  partial  to  their  own  creed,  cannot 
persuade  themselves  that  it  is  the  ultimate  attainment  of  the 
human  mind,  and  that  distant  ages  vrill  repeat  its  articles  as  reve- 
rently as  the  Catholics  do  the  decrees  of  Trent  $  who  contend 
earnestly  for  free  inquiry,  not  because  all  who  inquire  will  think 
as  they  do,  but  because  some  at  least  may  be  expected  to  outstrip 
diem,  and  to  be  guides  to  higher  truth*  With  this  nameless  and 
spreading  class  we  have  strong  sympathies.  We  want  new  light, 
and  care  not  whence  it  comes ;  we  want  reformers  worthy  of  the 
name  ;  and  we  should  rejoice  in  such  a  manifestation  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  would  throw  all  present  systems  into  obscurity. 

We  come  now  to  a  topic,  on  which  Milton  will  probably  startle 
a  majority  of  readers.  He  is  totally  opposed,  as  were  most  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  to  the  doctrine  of  God's  creating  the  universe 
out  of  nothing.  He  maintains,  that  there  can  be  no  action  without 
a  passive  material  on  which  the  act  is  exerted,  and  that  accordingly 
the  world  was  framed  out  of  a  pre-existent  matter.  To  the  ques- 
tion, what  and  whence  is  this  primary  matter  ?  he  answers,  it  is 
from  God,  <  an  efilux  of  the  Deity.' — « It  proceeded  from  God,'  and 
consequently  no  additional  existence  was  produced  by  creation,  nor 
is  matter  capable  of  annihilation.  A  specimen  of  his  speculations 
on  this  subject  is  given  in  the  following  quotation. 

^  It  is  dear  then  that  the  world  was  framed  out  of  matter  of  some  kind  or 
x>ther.  For  since  action  and  passion  are  relative  terms,  and  since,  conse- 
queotly,  no  agent  can  act  externally,  unless  there  be  some  patient,  such  as 
matter,  it  appears  impossible  that  God  could  have  created  this  world  out  of 
nothing ;  not  from  any  defect  of  power  on  his  part,  but  because  it  was 
necessary  that  something  should  have  previouily  existed  capable  of  receiv- 
ing passively  the  exertion  of  the  divine  efficacy.  Since,  therefore,  both 
Scripture  and  reason  concur  in  pronouncing  that  all  these  things  were  made. 
Dot  out  of  nothing,  but  out  of  matter,  it  necessarilv  follows  that  matter  must 
either  have  always  existed  independently  of  God,  or  have  originated  from 
God  at  some  particular  point  of  time.  That  matter  should  have  been 
Always  independent  of  Goo,  (seeing  that  it  is  only  a  passive  principle,  depen- 
dent on  the  Deity,  and  subservient  to  him ;  and  seeing,  moreover,  that 
as  in  number,  considered  abstractly,  so  also  in  time  or  eternity  there  is  do 
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fyotSk  all  eteroity^  is  ioconceivable.  If  on  the  contrary  it  did  Do|i  e&jw 
irom  all  eternity,  it  is  difBcult  to  understand  from  whence  it  derives  itt 
orifi^in.  There  remams,  therefore,  but  one  solution  of  the  difficnhy,  for 
^hioh  moreover  we  have  tlie  aiithofrity  of  Scripture,  namely,  that  atl'ihtii^ 
we  of  Ood/^Vol.i.rP«  930,957.  •      r 

'  This  doctrine  naturally  led  Milton  to  another,  viz.  that  therelis 
tio  ground  for  the  supposed  distinction  between  body  and  sorit ; 
for  if  matter  is  an  <  efflux  of  the  Deity,'  it  is  plainly  susceptible  bf 
intellectual  functions.     Accordingly  our  author  affirms,  ' 

'  Tluit  man  is  a  living  being,  intrinsically  and  properly  one  and  indivi- 
dual,  not  compound  or  separ^le,  not,  according  to  the  common  opinion, 
made  up  and  n'amed  of  two  distinct  and  different  nature*,  as  of  soul  aiid 
.body,-^bvt  tbe  wbote  mwa  n  soul,  and  the  soul  nan,  t bat  ia  to  say,  a  bo^ 
«r  tubstaoce  iodividuaL,  aoitnatec^  seoiitive,  and  ratioiiaU*-^Vul«  i.  ffk. 
960,951. 

•  We  hen  lca»  that  a  passage  in  Paradise  I^ost,  which  we  hate 
admiwd  •§  poetry,  was  deemed  by  Mikoa  spund  phiknophy. 

'  *  O  Adam,  one  Almighty  is,  from  whom 

All  cftiiage  proceed,  and  up  to  him  return, 
]f  not  depraved  trom  i|ood,  created  all 

Such  to  perfection,  om  firU  matter  all,  , 

Indued  with  various  forms,  various  degrees 
Of  substance,  and  in  things  that  live,  of  life  ; 
-  But  more  refined,  more  spiritotts,  and  pare, 
As  nearer  t»  htm  pkoed,  or  nearar  tcodtog 
Each  in  their  several  active  spheres  assigirdy 
Till  body  up  to  ipirit  work,  in  bounds 
Proportion'd  to  each  kind.    So  from  the  root 
Springs  lighter  the  isreen  stMk,  from  theace  the  leaves 
Move  aery,  last  the  bright  coosoaunate  flover  ,    ,  * 

Spirits  odorous  breathes  ;  flowers  and  their  fruit,  I, 

Man's  nourishment,  by  gradual  scale  sublimed. 
To  vital  spirits  aspire,  to  animal, 
T6  intellectual.'  Par.  Lost,  b.  v.  lines  46»— 4831  *tti 

*  These  speculations  of  Milton  will  be  received  in  tills  age  wffli 
more  favor  or  with  less  aversion  than  in  his  own :  for,  mm  t&e 
time  of  Locke,  the  discussions  of  philosophers  have  tended  to  Un- 
settle our  notions  of  matter ;  and  no  man  is  hardy  enough  how  to  sSy 
what  it  is,  or  what  it  may  not  be.     The  idealism  of  Berket|^» 

.though  it  has  never  organised  a  sect)  has  yet  sensibly  influenced 

the  modes  of  thinking  among  metaphysicians  ;  and  the  coiiif> 

'  dence  of  this  system  with  the  theory  ot  certain  Hindoo  philosO- 

^phersj  may  lead  us  to  suspect  that  it  contains  some  great  £itent 

,  truth,  of  which  the  European  and  Hindoo  intellect^  so  generatly  ,at 

variance,  have  caught  a  glimpse.     Matter  is  indeed  a  Protean 

which  escapes  us  at  the  moment  we  hope  to  seize  it.     Priesney 

was  anxious  to  make  the  soul  material  ^  but  for  this  ptnrpose>  he 
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\  obliged  to  ehange  mtttcr  fvom  a  subatuice  Into  s  po>«rer»  Aot 
is,  into  no  matter  at  all ;  so  that  he  destroyed  in  attempting  to  dif- 
fuse it.  We  have  thrown  out  these  remarks^  to  rescue  Milton's 
memory  from  the  imputation,  which  he  was  the  last 'man  to  da- 
•enre^  of  irreverence  towards  God ;  for  of  this  some  will  deem  him 
guilty  in  tracing  matter  to  the  Dtiij  as  its  fountain.  Matter, 
which  seems  to  common  people  so  mtelligible,  is  still  wrapt  in 
mystery.  We  know  it  only  by  its  relation  to  mind,  or  as  an  assem- 
blage of  powers  to  avraken  certain  sensations.  Of  its  relation  to 
God,  we  may  be  said  to  know  nothing.  Perhaps,  as  knowlem 
advances,  we  shall  discover  that  the  Creator  is  bound  to  his  works 
by  stronger  and  more  intimate  ties  than  we  now  imagine.  We 
^  not  then  quarrel  with  such  suggestions  as  Milton's,  though  we 
cannot  but  Mronder  at  the  earnestness  with  which  he  foUows  out 
such  doubtful  speculations. 

Milton  next  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  man's  state  in 
Paradise;  and  as  marriage  was  the  only  social  relation  then  subsist- 
ing, he  introduces  here  his  views  of  that  institution,  and  of  poly- 
gamy and  divorce.  These  views  show,  if  not  the  soundness,  yet 
..the  characteristic  independence  of  his  mind.  No  part  of  his  book 
has  given  such  offence  as  his  doctrine  of  the  lawfulness  of  polv*> 
gamy,  ^d  yet  tio  where  is  he  less  liable  to  reproach.  It  is  plam 
fiiat  his  error  was  founded  on  his  reverence  for  Scripture.  He 
saw  that  polygamy  was  allowed  to  the  best  men  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, to  patriarchs  before  the  law,  who,  he  says,  were  the  objects 
of  God's  special  favor,  and  to  eminent  individuals  in  subsequent 
ages }  and  finding  no  prohibition  of  it  in  the  New  Testament,  he 
believed  that  not  only  holy  men  would  be  traduced,  but  Scripture 
dishonored,  by  pronouncing  it  morally  evil.  We  are  aware  thai: 
some  will  say  that  the  practice  is  condemned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment;  and  we  grant  that  it  is  censured  by  implication  in  these 
words  of  Christ,  <  Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  except  it  be 
for  fornication,  and  shall  marry  another,  committeth  adultery. '  > 
But  we  believe  it  to  be  an  indisputable  fact,  that  although  Christi- 
anity was  first  preached  in  Asia,  which  had  been  from  the  earliest 
ages  the  seat  of  polygamy,  the  Apostles  never  denounced  it  as  a 
crime,  and  never  required  their  converts  to  put  away  all  wives  but 
one.  What  then  7  some  may  say,  <  are  you  too  the  advocates  of 
the  lawfulness  of  polygamy  ?'  We  answer.  No.  We  consider  our 
religion  as  decidedly  hostile  to  this  practice  ^  and  we  add,  what 
seems  to  us  of  great  importance,  that  this  hostility  is  not  the  less 
decided,  because  no  exjpress  prohibition  of  polygamy  is  found  iu 
the  New  Testament :  for  Christianity  is  not  a  system  of  precise 

I  Matt,  xix.9. 
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tcfglshcioiT)  maridn^  out  with  literal  exactness  every  thing  to  be 
done,  and  every  thmg  to  be  avoided  \  but  an  inculcation  o£  broad 
principleti  which  it  intrusts  to  individuals  and  to  society  to  be  api- 
plied  according  to  their  best  discredon.  It  is  through  this  genei> 
itms  peculiarity  that  Christianitv  is  fitted  to  be  a  universal  religton. 
Through  this  it  can  subsist  and  blend  itself  with  all  suges  of  so- 
ciety, and  can  live  in  the  midst  of  abuses,  which  it  silently  and 
{wwerfully  overcomes,  but  against  which  it  would  avail  Iktle, 
were  it  immediately  to  lift  up  the  voice  of  denundatioD.  We  all 
know  that  long-cherished  corruptions,  which  have  sent  their  rooft 
through  the  whole  frame  of  a  community,  cannot  be  torn  up  at 
once  without  dissolving  society.  To  Christianity  is  committed 
the  sublime  office  of  eradicating  all  the  errors  and  evils  of  the 
World ;  but  this  it  does  by  a  process  correspondmg  with  man's  nature, 
by  working  a  gradual  revolution  in  the  mind,  which  in  its  turn  worics 
t  safe  and  eflfectual  revolution  in  manners  and  life.  No  argument, 
therefore,  in  favor  of  a  practice  can  be  adduced  from  the  fact,  diat 
it  is  not  explicitly  reprobated  in  the  New  Testament.  For  exam- 
ple, Christianity  went  forth  into  communities  where  multitades 
were  held  in  slavery,  and  all  ranks  were  ground  and  oppressed  by 
"despotbm  ;  abuses  on  which  the  spirit  of  our  religion  frowns  as 
Sternly  as  on  any  which  can  be  named.  Tet  Christianity  did  not 
command  the  master  to  free  his  slaves,  or  the  despot  to  descend 
from  his  absolute  throng ;  but  satisfied  itself  with  proclaiming  sub- 
Ihne  truths  in  regard  to  God's  paternal  character  and  adaiimstm- 
Hon,  and  broad  and  generous  principles  of  action :  leaving  to  these 
the  wotk  of  breaking  every  chain  by  a  gradual,  inward,  irresistarie 
ififluence,  and  of  asserting  the  essential  equality  and  onalienaUe 
tights  of  the  whole  human  race^— ^We  cannot  leave  this  topic, 
without  adding,  that  not  only  Milton's  error  on  polygamy,  but 
many  othet  noxious  mistakes,  have  resulted  from  measuring  Cbm>^ 
tianity  bv  the  condition  of  the  primirive  -church,  as  if  thai  wnt 
the  standard  of  faith  and  t>ractice,  as  if  everv  thing  allowed  then 
were  wise  and  good,  as  if  the  religion  were  then  ntSbkled  in  aU  its 
power  and  extent.  The  truth  is,  that  Christianity  was  then  in  its 
infancy;  The  Apostles  communicated  its  great  truths  to  the  rude 
minds  of  Jews  and  Heathens;  but  the  primidve  church  did  not 
and  touM  not  understand  all  diat  wae  involved  m  these  priociples, 
all  the  applications  of  which  diey  are  susceptible,  all  the  infiueocrs 
they  were  to  exert  on  the  human  mind,  aH  jthe  combinations  tbry 
were  to  form  with  the  new  truths  which  time  was  to  unfold^  all  IM 
new  Kghts  in  Which  they  were  to  be  placed,  aU  the  adaptations-  to 
human  nature  and  to  more  advanced  states  of  social  which  they 
were  progressively  to  manifest.  In  the  first  age  the  religion  was 
administered  with  a  wise  and  merciful  conformity  to  the  capaci- 
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ties  of;  k$  recipients.  With  the  progress  of  iiite]%eooe  and.ll^ 
^velopment  of  the  mors^  &culues»  Christianity  is  freeing  itsell^ 
snd  ought  to  be  freed,  from  the  local,  temporary  and  accidental 
associations  of  its  childhood.  Its  great  principles  are  coming  iox^ 
more  distinctly  and  brightly,  and  condemning  abuses  and  errom 
which  have  passed  •current  for  ages.  This  great  truth,  for  sucjli 
we  deem  it,  that  Christianity  is  a  growing  light,  and  that  it  musf; 
be  more  or  less  expounded  by  every  age  for  itself,  was  not  suffici«« 
ently  apprehended  by  Milton  ;  nor  is  it  now.  junderstood  as  )t  wi}i 
be«  For  want  of  apprehending  it,  Christianity  is  administered 
now  too  much  as  it  was  in  ages  when  nothing  of  our  literatui}Q» 
philosophy,  and  spirit  of  improvement  existed  ^  and  consequently 
it  does  not,  we  fear,  exert  that  entire^and  supreme  sway,  over  stroi^ 
and  cultivated  minds  which  is  its  due,  and  which  it  must  one  dajr 
obtain. 

Milton  has  connected  with  polygamy  .the  subject  of  divorce,  op^ 
which  he  is  known  to  have  differed  from  many  Christians.  .He 
strenuously  maintains  in  the  work  under  reyiew,  and  more  larg^ 
in  other  treatises,  that  the  violation  of  th^  marri^e-bed  is  not  the 
sole  ground  of  divorce,  but  that  <  the  perpetual  interruption  of  peace 
and  affecticm  by  mutual  diflbrepces  and  unkind^i^ss  is  a  sufficient 
reason'  for  dissolving  the  conjugal  relation.  On  this  topic  we 
cannot  enlarge.  ,  .      . 

We  now  arrive  at  that  part  of  Milton's  work,  in  which  his 
powerful  mind  might  have  been  expected  to  look  beyond  the,  pfe* 
valent  (pinions  of  his  d^y,  but  in  which  he  has  follpwexl  tl)^ 
beatoi  road  almost  without  deviation,  seldom  ,  noticing  difficulties, 
and  hardly  seeming  to  know  their  existence.  Vl'e  refer  to  t^c^ 
great  subjects  of  the  mo^al  condition  of  mankind,  and  of  redemp- 
tionby  Jesus  .Christ.  The  doctrine  of  original  sin  he  has  assumed 
as  true,  and  his  faith  in  it  was  evidently  strengthened  by  his .  d^ 
trine  of  the  identity  of  the  soul  with  the  body,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  teaches  that  souls  are  propagated  from  parent;  to  chil* 
dren,  and  not  immediately  derived  from  God,  and  that  they  arf 
bom  with  an  hereditary  taitit,  just  as  the  body  contracts  hereditary 
disease.  It  is  humiliating  to  add,  that  he  supports  this  doctrine  of 
the  propagarion  of  sin  by  physical  contagion,  on  the  ground  t]|ial;  it 
relieves  the  Creator  from  die  charge  of  originating  the  corrt^ption 
which  we  are  said  to  bring  into  life ;  as  if  the  infinitelj  pure  an4 
good  God  cottldy  by  a  covert  agency,  infect  with  moral  evi^  the 
passive  and  powerless  mind  of  the  iiitant,  and  then  absolve  hinisf  {i* 
of  the  horrible  work  by  imputing  it  to  instruments  of  his  own  ordir 
nation  f  Milton  does  not,  however,  believe  in  total  depravity, 
feeling  that  this  would  free  men  from  guilt  by  taking  awayajl) 
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fowtt  %  and  he  therefore  leaved  »  a  portion  of  the  AyiM  lAi^ge^ 
not  enough  to  give  us  a  chance  of  virtue,  but  enough  to*  take  awaf 
excuse  from  sin.    Such  are  the  'tender  mercies'  of  theology ^ 
With  respect  to  Christ's  mediation,  he  supposes  that  Christ  save** 
us  hj  bearing  our  punishment,  and  in  this  wav  satisfving  GedV" 
justice.    His  views,  indeed,  are  not  expressed  with  muck  preoisioB^ 
and  seem  to  have  been  formed  without  much  investigation.      Oa- 
these  great  subjects,  of  human  nature  and  redemption,  we  confess" 
we  are  disappomted  in  findmg  the  spirit  of  Milton  satiirfjing  itself 
with  the  degrading  notions  which  prevailed  around  him.    But  we  ' 
remember,  that  it  is  the  order  of  Providence  diat  the  grejtesi 
minds  should  sympathise  much  with  their  age,  and  diat  diey  con- 
tribute the  more  to  the  progress  of  mankind,  by  not  advancing  too 
fast  and  too  far  beyond  their  cotemporaries.    lu  diis  part  of  hia 
work,  Milton  maintains  that  the  death  threatened  to  sin  extends 
equally  to  body  and  soul,  which  indeed  he  was  bound  to  do,  as  he 
holds  the  soul  and  bodv  to  be  one ;  and  he  then  proceeds  to  defend 
with  his  usual  power  tne  necessary  inference,  that  all  consciousness 
is  suspended  between  death  and  meresuriection.  We  have  no  faith 
in  this  doctrine,  but  we  respect  the  courage  with  which  he  admits 
and  maintains  whatever  can  be  fairly  deduced  from  his  ^qmuons. 

Having  concluded  the  subject  of  redemption,  he  passes  to  what 
he  caUs  <  man's  renovation,  or  the  change  whereby  die  sinner  is 
brought  into  a  state  of  grace ;'  and  here,  though  he  is  not  always 
perspicuous,  yet  he  seldom  deviates  from  what  was  then  the 
beaten  road.  We  owe  it,  however,  to  Milton  to  say,  that  aldioudi 
he  sometimes  approached,  he  never  adopted  Calvinism.  All  the 
distinguishing  articles  of  that  creed,  total  depravity,  election,  and 
reprobation,  Christ  dying  for  the  elect  only,  irresistible  grace,  the 
perseverance  of  the  saints,  and  justification  by  mere  faithir— all  are- 
denied  and  opposed  by  him,  and  some  with  great  strengths  Swayed 
as  Milton  was  by  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  his  spirit  could 
not  be  subdued  to  the  heart-withering  faith  of  the  Genevan 
school. 

We  now  come  to  a  subject  in  which  Milton  was  deeply  inte^- 
rested,  we  mean  Christian  liberty;  under  which  head  may  he 
included  the  discipline  of  the  church,  the  power  of  ministers,  and 
the  rights  of  the  people.  To  vindicate  die  liberty  of  CbristianSf 
and  to  secure  them  from  all  outward  impositions  and  Gfnlinance%. 
he  maintains  that  the  whole  Mosaic  law  is  Sj^lished^  sotha^no 
part  is  binding  on  Christians  |  a  doctrine  which  may  startle  nuny 
who  believe  that  the  moral  precepts  of  that  law  are  as  bindiitt  now 
as  ever.  But  such  persons  differ  little  in  reality  from  hClton, 
whose  true  meaning  is,  that  these  precepta  bind  Christiana  not 
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tbm>|^  ^  authority  ctf  Moses,  vfak^is  wbeiij  done  airay^but 
oqI^  because  they  are  taken  up  and  incorporated  into  ChcUtianity> 
wbch  is  our  only  law,  and  which  has  set  forth  whatever  was  per«. 
nianefitly  valuable  in  Judaism  in  a  more  perfect  form,  and  with 
nv)re  powerful  sanctions. 

As  another  branch  of  the  liberty  of  Christians,  he  maintains,  at 
we  may  well  suppose,  the  right  of  every  believer  to  consult  the 
Scriptures^  and  to  judge  of  them  for  himself.  Not  satisfied  with* 
tlM8,  he  takes  the  ground  of  Quakerism,  and  maintains  that  tht- 
Christian,  in  addiUon  to  the  Scriptures,  has  an  inward  guide,  with, 
which  no  human  authority  should  interfere. 

'  Under  the  Gospel  we  possess,  as  it  were,  a  twofold'  scripture,  one  ex- 
ternal, which  is  the  written  word,  and  the  other  internal,  which  is  the  Holy 
Spirit,  written  in  the  hearts  of  believers,  according  to  the  promise  of  Grod,. 
rad  with  the  intent  that  it  should  by  no  mtans  beDeglacled/  Vol.  ii.  p, 
172. — 'The  external  scripture  ***  has  been  liable  to  frequent  corruptioiv. 
and  in  some  instances  has  been  corrupted,  through  the  number  and  occa- 
sionally the  bad  faith  of  those  by  whom  it  has  been  handed  down,the  varie- 
ty and  discrepancy  of  the  original  manuscripts,  and  the  additional  diversity 
produced  by  subseoiieDt  trnnscripts  and  printed  editions.  But  the  Spirit 
which  leads  to  truth  cannot  be  corrupted,  neither  is  it  easy  to  deceive  a  mau 
who  is  really  spiritual/ p.  173. — *It  is  difficult  to  comecture  the  purpose  of 
Providence  in  committing  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  to  such  un- 
certain and  variable  guardianship,  unless  it  were  to  teach  us  by  this  very 
drcumstance,  that  the  Spirit  which  is  given  to  us  is  a  more  certain  guide 
than  Scripture,  whom,  therefore,  it  is  our  duty  to  follow.*  p.  174. — 'Hence 
it  follows,  that  when  an  acquiescence  in  human  opinions  or  an  obedience 
to  human  authority  in  matters  of  religion  is  exacted,  in  the  name  either 
of  the  church  or  of  the  Christian  magistrate,  from  those  who  are  them-^ 
selves  led  individually  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  this  is  in  effect  to  impote  a 
yoke  not  on  man,  but  on  the  Holy  Spirit  itself.*  p.  176. 

This,  in  words,  is  genuine  Quakerism ;  but  whether  Milton 
understood  by  the  Holy  Spirit  mat  immediate  revelation,  which 
forms  the  leading  doctrine  6f  that  creed,  we  doubt.  To  this 
doctrine  it  may  be  objected,  and  we  think  Milton  must  have  felt 
the  objection,  that  it  disparages  :^nd  discourages  our  faculties,  and 
produces  inaction  of  mind,  leading  men  to  expect  from  a  sudden 
flash  from  heaven  the  truth  which  we  are  taught  to  seek  by  the 
right  use  of  our  own  powers.  We  imagine  that  Milton  believed 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  works  with  and  by  our  own  tmderstandings, 
and  instead  of  superseding  reason,  invigorates  and  extends  it. 
Bat  this  is  not  the  only  place  where  his  precise  views  are  obscured 
hf  general  expressidns,  or  by  rapid  and  superficial  notices  of 
subjects. 

In  Milton's  views  of  the  church  and'the  ministry,  we  have  other 
proofs  of  his  construing  the  Scriptures  in  the  manner  most  favor- 
able' tct  Christian  liberty.    He  teaches  that  the  universal  Church 
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has  no  head  bat  Christ,  and  diat  the  power  arrogated  by  f^pfh 
Gooncik,  and  bishops,  is  gross  usurpation.  In  r^ard  to  partiadar 
churches,  he  is  a  strict  congregationaliat.  Each  dmrch,  he  says, 
is  competent  to  its  own  gorernment,  and  connected  with  otben 
only  by  the  bond  of  charity.  No  others  are  audiorised  to  intei^ 
fere  with  any  of  its  concerns,  bnt  in  the  way  of  brotherly  couaseL 

*  Every  church  consisting  of  the  above  parts/ (i.  e.  well  Instructed  belic«t 
ers,)  *  however  small  i(6  numbers,  is  to  be  considered  as  iq  itself  ao  im^ 
gral  and  perfect  church,  so  far  as  regards  its  religious  rights;  nor  has  it  ss| 
superior  on  earth,  whether  iadividuaJ,  or  assembly,  or  convention,  to  wbon 
It  can  be  lawfully  required  to  render  submission ;  inasmuch  as  oo  believed 
out  of  its  pale,  nor  any  ordtr  or  council  of  men  whatever,  has  a  greater  right 
than  itself  to  expect  a  participation  in  the  written  word  and  the  promiaes,iB 
the  presence  of  Christ,  in  the  presiding;  influence  of  the  Spirit^  and  in  those 
gracious  gifts  which  are  the  reward  ofunited  prayer/ — Vol.  ii.  p.  193. 

The  choice  of  the  ministeri  he  says,  belongs  to  the  people.  The 
minister,  if  possible,  should  serve  the  church  gratuitously,  and 
live  by  the  labor  of  his  own  hands*  This  unpaid  service  he  prc^ 
nouncea  more  noble  and  consonant  to  our  Lord's  example  and  that 
of  die  Apostles.  In  accordance  with  these  views,  he  bwon  the 
idea  of  a  church  consisring  of  few  members. 

'  All  that  pertains  to  the  worship  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  behevef% 
all,  in  short,  that  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  church,  may  be  duly  and  of- 
derly  transacted  in  a  particular  church,  within  the  walls  of  a  private  houss, 
and  where  the  numbers  assembled  are  inconsiderable.  Nay,  such  a  churdi, 
when  in  compliance  with  the  interested  views  of  its  pastor  it  allows  of  aa 
increase  of  numbers  beyond  what  is  convenient,  deprives  itself  in  a  gitfl 
measure  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  meeting  in  common.*— 
Vol.  ii.  p.  194. 

He  maintains  that  ministers  are  not  to  monopolise  pabfic 
instruction,  or  the  administration  of  the  ordinances  i  bu^  that 
all  Christians,  having  sufficient  gifts,  are  to  participate  in  th^ 
services. 

*  The  ctistom  of  holding  assemblies  is  to  be  maintained,  not  after  the  m» 
sent  mode,  but  according  to  theapostolicalinstitution,  which  did  not  amp 
that  an  individual,  and  he  a  sUpeodiary,  should  have  the  sole  ruht  of 
speaking  from  a  higher  place,  but  that  each  behever  in  turn  should  be  sW 
tborised  to  speak,  or  prophesy,  or  teach,  or  exhort,  according  to  his  giftr; 
Insomuch  that  even  the  weakest  among  the  brethren  had  the  privil^  «f 
asking  questions,  and  consulting  the  elders  and  more  jexpertenced  meMC|S 
of  the  congre^tion.'  VoLii.p.  803. — ^^  Any  believer  is  competent  to  aass 
an  ordinary  minister,  according  as  convenience  may  require,  prckviited  ^A 
lie  be  endowed  with  the  necessary  gifts;  these  gifts  constitming  m 
mission.*  p.  153.—'  If  therefore  it  be  competent  to  any  belieear  whaassfc  la 
preach  the  gospel,  provided  he  be  furnished  with  the  requisite  gifta,  itlsi^ 
eompetent  to  liim  to  administer  the  right  of  baptism ;  Inaaimicfa  aa  pm 
hitter  office  is  inferior  to  the  former.'  p.  157. — '  With  regard  16  the  uH^ 
Supper  also,  it  has  been  shown,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  ill  art  eoMM 
t6  participate  in  that  rhe,  but  that  the  privilege  of  dispensing  fit^A  ' 
is  confined  to  no  particular  man,  or  order  of  men.'  p.  158. 
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37]        Chariuiter  and  fFnfitig^qfJbhn  Milton.       64» 

We  entlrdy  accord  with  the  spirit  of  freedom  which  these  pas* 
sages  breathe ;  but  from  some  of  the  particular  riews  we  dissent* 
The  great  error  of  Milton  lies  in  supposing  that  the  primitire 
church  was  meant  to  be  a  model  for  all  ages.  But  can  we  suppose 
diat  the  church  at  its  birth,  when  it  was  poor,  persecuted,  henmied 
in  by  Judaism  and  Heathenism,  supplied  imperfectly  with  written 
itules  and  records,  dependent  for  instruction  chiefly  on  inspired 
teachers,  and  composed  of  conrerts  who  had  grown  up  and  been 
steeped  in  Jewish  and  Heathen  errors,— can  we  imagine,  that  in 
these  circumstances  the  church  took  a  form  which  it  ought  to 
retain  as  sacred  and  unalterable,  in  its  triumphs,  and  prosperity, 
«nd  diffusion,  and  in  ages  of  greater  light  and  refinement  i  We 
know,  that  in  the  first  ages  there  were  no  ministers  with  salaries  or 
edifices  for  public  worship.  Christians  met  in  private  houses,  and 
sometimes  in  the  obscurest  they  could  find.  On  these  occasions, 
the  services  were  not  monopolised  by  an  individual,  but  shared  by 
the  fraternity ;  nor  is  there  a  hint  in  the  New  Testament  that  the 
administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  Baptism  was  confined  to 
the  minister.  But  in  all  this  we  have  no  rule  for  the  present  day. 
Indeed,  it  seems  to  us  utterly  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  a  universal 
religion,  intended  for  all  ages  and  nations,  and  for  all  the  pro- 
gressive states  of  society  to  the  end  of  the  world,  to  suppose  that 
in  its  mfancy  it  established  an  order  of  worship,  instruction,  and 
tKsciplinei  which  was  to  remain  inviolable  in  all  future  times. 
This  doctrine  of  an  inflexible  form,  seems  to  us  servile,  superv 
stitious,  and  disparaging  to  Christianity.  Our  religion  is  too 
spiritual  and  inward,  and  cares  too  Kttle  about  its  exterior,  to  bind 
hself  in  this  everlasting  chain.  The  acknowleged  indefiniteness 
of  the  New  Testament  in  regard  to  this  subject,  is  no  mean  proof 
bf  the*  enlarged  and  prospective  wisdom  of  its  founder.  We 
believe  that  with  the  diflPusion  of  liberal  views  the  question  wiU 
ftrise,  wheAer<mr  religion  cannot  be  taught  and  administered  in 
methods  and  forms  more  adapted,  than  those  which  now  prevail, 
toitsspfrltand  grdat  design,  to  the  principles  of  human  nature,  and 
to  the  cbndition  and  wants  of  society.  Among  the  changes 
which  may  grow  from  this  discussion,  we  do  not  anticipate  the 
adoption  of  Milton's  plan  of  sentencing  ministers  to  earn  their  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  5  for  we  thSnk  that  we  see  no  reasons 
in  the  general  spread  of  knowlege  for  enlarging  their  means  and 
^pportunitiet  of  study  and  intellectual  culture^  that  they  may  meet 
the  increasing  demand  for  more  enlightened- inculcation  of  Christiati 
truth.  '  At  the  same  rime,  it  seems  to  us  not- unlikely  that,*in  ooik 
fonnity  to  Milton's  suggestion,  public  iiisttuction,  instead  of  cond- 
nukqf  tabe  a  monopoly  of  ministers,  may  be  exteudedfreely  to  men 
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M4        '      Dr.  Chanfttajf  s  Bi/hrf^  *         1^ 

iof  superior  intelligence  and  piety,  and  that  the  results  of  ^u  ar- 
rangement may  be  the  infusion  of  new  life,  power,  and  practk^ 
wisdom  into  religious  teaching,  and  the  substitut  on  of  a  more  nx- 
tural,  free  and  various  eloquence  for  the  technical  and  monotonotb 
mode  of  treating  subjects,  which  clings  so  often  and  so  obstinately 
to  the  performances  of  the  pulpit. — Again,  we  do  not  expect, 
among  the  changes  of  forms  and  outward  worship,  that  Christian^ 
to  meet  our  author's  views,  will  shut  their  churches  and  meet  fix 
private  houses ;  for  large  religious  edifices  and  large  congregatioiu 
seem  to  us  among  the  important  means  of  collecting  and  interestii^ 
in  Christianity  the  mass  of  the  community.  But  perhaps  naf- 
rower  associations  for  religious  improvement  may  be  formed,  in 
which  the  formalities  of  public  worship  will  be  relaxed,  and  ChriijL 
rians  may  reap  the  benefits  of  the  more  familiar  and  confidential 
meetings  of  the  primitive  converts.  It  is  indeed  a  great  quesrio^ 
how  the  public  administration  of  Christianity,  including  modes  (^ 
discipline,  instAiction,  and  worship,  may  be  rendered  more  imprei^ 
sive  and  effectual.  This  field  is  almost  untrodden ;  but  if  we  read 
aright  the  signs  of  the  times,  the  day  for  exploring  it  draws  nigh.  ^ 

We  have  said  that  whilst  we  dissent  from  some  of  Milton^ 
iriews  on  the  subject  of  our  present  remarks,  we  agree  in  theit 
spirit.  It  was  evidently  the  aim  of  all  his  su^estions  to  strip  th^ 
clergy,  as  they  are  called,  of  that  peculiar,  artificial  sanctity,  wim 
which  superstition  had  long  arrayed  them,  and  which  had  madll 
their  simple,  benignant  office  one  of  the  worst  instruments  of  att^ 
fcition  and  despotism.  We  believe  that  this  institution  will  newtt 
exert  its  true  and  full  power  on  the  church  and  on  the  world,  unttt 
the  childish  awe,  with  which  it  has  been  viewed,  shall  be  exckmg^ 
for  enlightened  esteem  i  and  until  men,  instead  of  expecting  froSi 
it  certain  mysterious,  undefined  influences,  shall  see  in  it  a  rational 
provision  for  conveying  important  truth,  and  for  promoting  virtaif 
dnd  .happiness,  not  by  magid,  but  according  to  the  fixed  laws  cSt 
human  nature.  *' 

The  remainder  of  the  *  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine^  funushe9 
topics  on  which  we  shouM  willingly  remark  ^  but  we  have  onWJ 
time  to  glance  at  the  opinions  in  which  Milton  differs  from  tfaSF 
majority.  He  rejects  infant  baptism,  and  argues  against  it  witl^ 
his  usual  earnestness  and  strength.  He  not  only  affirms  wi* 
many  other  Christians,  that  the  fourth  commandment  reladng  L 
die  Sabbath  is  abolished  with  the  rest  of  the  Mosaic  system,  bu 
ihaintains,  what  few  have  done,  that  under-  the  Gospel  no  dmei 
appointed  for  pubKc  worship,  but  that  the  d)servance  of  the'fij 
day  of  the  week  rests  wholly  on  expediency,  ^d  on  the  ; 
rf  Christians.    He  believes  that  Oitlst ii  tb*  itoear  vislh-^ ^ 
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Ju^flDMit  of  the  world)  and  diat  he  will  rdgn  a  diousand  years  on 
*<»Ttbj  at  the  end  of  which  period  Satan  will  assail  the  church  with 
ah  innumerable  confederacy,  and  be  overwhelmed  with  everlasting 
ruin.    He  speaks  of  the  judgment  as  beginning  with  Christ's  second 
advent,  and  as  comprehending  his  whole  government  through  the 
^Qiillennium,  as  well  as  the  closmg  scene,  when  sentence  will  be  pro- 
'nounced  on  evil  angels,  and  on  the  whole  human  race. — We  have 
'iiow  given,  we  bdieve,  all  the  peculiarities  of  SiClton's  faith.     As 
{or  that  large  part  of  his  work,  in  which  he  has  accumulated  scrip- 
tural proofs  of  doctrines  and  duties  in  which  all  Christians  are 
agreed,  its  general  tenor  may  be  understood  without  further  remarks. 

It  may  now  be  asked,  what  is  the  value  of  this  book  ?  We 
prize  it  chiefly  as  a  testimony  to  Milton's  profound  reverence  for 
the  Christian  religion,  and  an  assertion  of  the  freedom  and  rights 
qf  the  mind.  Vfe  are  obliged  to  say,  diat  the  work  throws  tittle 
new  light  on  the  great  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  Some  will  sayy 
Aat  this  ought  not  to  surprise  us ;  for  new  light  is  not.  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  department  of  theology.  But  if  this  be  true,  Qur  rdi- 
gi(Hi  may  be  charged  widi  the  want  of  adaptaticm  to  our  nature  in 
an  essential  point ;  for  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
human  mind  is  its  thirst  for  constantly  enlarging  knowlege,  and  its 
proneness  to  lose  its  interest  in  subjects  wmch  it  has  exhausted. 
Tlie  chief  cause  of  AGlton's  failure  was,  that  he  sought  truth  too 
exclusively  in  the  past,  and  among  the  dead.  He  indeed  called  no 
n[ian -master,  and  disclaimed  the  authority  of  Fathers,  and  was  evi-* 
gently  dissatisfied  with  all  the  sects  which  had  preceded  or  were 
spread  around  him.  Still  he  believed  in  the  perfection  of  the  pri- 
mitive, church,  and  that  Chrbtianity,  instead  of  being  carried 
rprw^rd,  was  to  be  carried  back  to  its  original  purity.  To  use  his 
ywn  striking  language,  *  the  Tovelyform  of  truth,' wnich  Christians' 
at  first  embraced,  •  bad  been  hewn  into  a  thousand  pieces,  like  the 
fiangled  body  of  Osiris,  and  scattered  to  die  four  winds  ^'  and  con« 
sequently  he  believed,  Aat  the  great  duty  of  her  friends  was  <  to 
|9^er  up  limb  by  limb,  and  bring  together  every  joint  and 
member.' .  In  conformity  with  this  doctrine,  he  acted  too  much  aa 
1^  eclectic  theologian,  culling  something  from  almost  every  sectt 
m/i  endeavoring  to  form  an  harmonious  system  from  materials 
V|pi|iiered  from  the  four  winds.'  He  would  have  done  better^  had 
1^  sought  truth  less  in  other  minds,  and  more  in  the  communioii 
Q^^sown  soul  with  Scripture,  Nature,  God,  and  itself.  The 
^pt  is,  that  <the  church,  from  its  beginning,  has  been  imperfect  in, 
I^mp^He  and  practice,  and  our  business  is  not  to  rest  in  the  past9 
l^Jlp  uj^  it  as  a  means  of  a  purer  and  brighter  futurity.  Cbri^, 
t^tj^^b^j^'to  be  comipte4  at  its  birth;  to  b^  de^sed  by  eartlly 
mixtures,  as  soon  as  it  touched  the  earth.    The  seeds  of  that  cor- 
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lotion  which  grew  and  shot  op  into  the  oTCnbftdoiriag  il<tpttfcni 
of  papal  Rome,  were  sown  in  die  age  of  the  Apostles,  as  we  leans 
in  the  Epistles ;  and  we  infer  from  the  condition  of  the  worlds 
t[hat  no&ng  but  a  stupendous  moral  miraclei  subverting  all  thfl 
laws  of  the  human    mind,  could  have  prevented  their  deve^ 
lopement.    Who,  that  undersunds  human  nature^  does  not  know 
that  old  associations  are  not  broken  up  in  a  moment;  that  to 
minds  plunged  in  n  midnight  of  enor»  truth  must  gradqally  opeo 
like  the  dawning  day ;  that  old  views  will  mingle  with  the  new  i 
that  old  ideasy  which  we  wish  to  banish,  will  adhere  to  the  old 
words  to  which  they  were  formerly  attached  i  and  that  the  suddea 
and  entire  eradication  of  long-rooted  errors  would  be  equivalent  to 
the  creation  of  a  new  intellect  ?    How  long  did  the  Apostles,  undet 
Christ's   immediate  tuition,  withstand  his    instructions?      Even 
Peter,  after  the  miraculous  illumination  of  the  day  of  Pentecost^ 
remained   ignorant,  until  the  message  from  Cornelius,  oF  thaa 
glorious  feature  of  Christianity,  the  abolition  of  the  Jewish  peci»« 
harity,  and  the  equal  participation  of  die  Geotifea  with  the  Jews 
in  the  blessings  of  the  Messiah.     As  soon  as  Christianitjr  wat 
preached  it  was  blended  with  Judaism,  whidi  had  power  to  oe#* 
tralbe  the  authority  of  Paul  in  many  churches.    In  like  siamMTi 
it  soon  began  to  be  <  spoiled'  of  its  simplicity  <  bv  ^lilosophy  mi 
Sicience  falsely  so  called,'  and  to  be  eacumbered  by  pagan  ceiti» 
qdonies.    The  first  Christians  were  indeed  brought  into  <  wonderM 
light,'  if  their  Christian  state  be  compared  with  the  darknesa  fmeBt 
which  they  had  emerged ;  but  not  if  compared  with  theperfectiuft 
of  knowlege  to  which  Christ  came  to  exalt  the  Jiumsin  raoe^    Tht 
earliest  Fathers,  as  we  learn  from  dieir  works,  were  not  receptive 
of  large  communications  of  truth.    Their  writings  abouad  in  pstp 
rilities  and  marks  of  childish  credulity,  aod  l^tray  diat  indiit 
tincthess  of  vision,  which  is  experienced  by  men  who  iaaoe  ffoi^ 
thick  darkness  into  the  light  of  day.    In  the  ages  of  baifciriwni 
which  followed  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  Clmattanity,  though 
il  answered  wise  purposes  of  Providence,  was  more  and  aaOie  di^ 
figured  and  obscured.    The  Reformation  was  indeed  a  gkmona 
ear )  but  glorious  for  its  redaction  of  papal  and  clerical  powtr,  add 
for  the  partial  liberation  of  the  mind,  rather  than  for  uamiHJiaie 
improvements  of  men's  apprehensions  of  Christianity.    Soms.  flf 
t^e  reformers  invented  or  brought  back  as  injurious  errors  as  thoee 
they  overthrew.     I^uther's  consubstantiatlon  differed   frtun  th* 
pope's  transubsuntiation  by  a  syllable,  and  that  was  all  the  gain  ; 
and  we  may  safely  say,  that  transubstantiation  was  a  less  mo&» 
strous  doctrine  than  the  five  points  of  Calvin.    How  vain,  tfaere^ 
fore,  was   Milton's   search   for  *  the  mangled   Osiris,'  for  <  the* 
lovely  form  and  immortal  features  of  truth,'  in  the  history  of 
die  church ! 
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41}        Character  and  Writings  of  John  MUton.        S47 
}  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood,  as  if  we  would  cut  off  the  present 


age  from  the  past.    We  mean  not  that  Milton  should  have  neg- 

I       lected  the  labors  of  his  predecessors.     He  belieyed  justly,  that 

i       til  the  periods  and  generations  of  the  human   family  are  bound 

I       together  by  a  sublime  connexion,  and  that  the  wisdom  of  each  age 

t       is  chiefly  a  deriyation  from  all  preceding  ages,  not  excepting  the 

I       most  ancient,  just  as  a  noble  stream,  through  its  whole  extent  and 

in  its  widest    overflowings,  still  holds   communication  with  its 

infant  springs,  gudiing  out  perhaps  in  the  depths  of  distant  forests, 

I       or  on  the  heights  of  solitary  mountains.    We  only  mean  to  say, 

I       that  the  stream  of  religious  knowlege  is  to  swell  and  grow  through 

(       its  whole  course,  and  to  receive  new  contributions  from  gifted 

minds  in  successive  generations.     We  only  regret  that  Milton  did 

not  draw  more  from  the  deep  and  full  fountains  of  his  own  sou). 

I       We  wish  only  to  teach  that  antiquity  was  the  infancy  of  our  race, 

I       and  that  its  acquisitions,  instead  of  oeing  rested  in,  are  to  bear  us 

onward  to  new  heights  of  truth  and  virtue.     We  mean  not  to 

complain  of  Milton  for  not  doing  more.     He  rendered  to  mankind 

a  far  greater  service  than  that  of  a  teacher  of  an  improved  theology. 

He  taught  and  exemplified  that  spirit  of  intellectual  freedom, 

through  which  all  the  great  conquests  of  truth  are  to  be  achieved, 

and  by  which  the  human  mind  is  to  attain  to  a  new  consciousness 

of  its  sublime  faculties,  and  to  invigorate  and  expand  itself  for 

ever. 

We  here  close  our  remarks  on  Milton.  In  offering  this  tribute, 
we  have  aimed  at  something  higher  than  to  express  and  gratify  our 
admiration  of  an  eminent  man.  We  believe  that  an  enlightened 
and  exalted  mind  is  a  brighter  manifestation  of  God  than  the  out- 
ward  universe ;  and  we  £ive  set  fordi,  as  we  have  been  able,  th^ 
praises  of  an  illustrious  servant  of  the  Most  High,  that,  dirough  him, 
glory  may  rebound  to  the  Father  of  all  spirits,  the  Fountain  of  aU 
wisdom  and  magnanimous  virtue.  And  still  more,  we  believe 
that  the  sublime  intelligence  of  Milton  was  imparted  not  for  his 
own  sake  only,  but  to  awaken  kindred  virtue  and  greatness  in  other 
•ools.  Far  from  regarding  him  as  standing  alone  and  unapproach- 
able, we  believe  that  he  is  an  illustration  of  what  all,  who  are  true  to 
their  nature,  will  become  in  the  progress  of  their  being  %  and  we 
have  held  him  forth,  not  to  excite  an  inefiectual  admiration,  but  to 
stir  up  our  own  and  others'  breasts  to  an  exhilarating  pursuit  of 
Ugh  and  ever*growing  attainments  in  intellect  and  virtue. 
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A 

GENERAL   CLASSED  CATALOGUE 

OF 

THE   PAMPHLETEER, 

IN  FIFTY-EIGHT  NUMBERS. 


AGRICULTURE. 

SpEEcuBsof  Sir  H.  Parnell,  Bart,  in  the  House  of  Commoot,  with  Additional 

Observations,  on  the  Corn  Laws.    No.  7. 
Inquiry  into  the  Policy,  Efficiency,  and  Consistency,  of  the  Alterations  in  our  Com 

Lairf,  in  a  Letter  to  Sir  H.  PameU,  Bart.    No.  7. 
Com  Laws,  &c.    A  Compendious  or  Briele  Examination  of  certayne  ordinary  Com* 

plaintt  of  diuers  of  our  Countrymen,  in  these  our  Dayes :  which  although  they  are 

m  some  part  Tninst  and  fiioolout,  yet  are  they  all  by  way  of  Dialogues  thoroughly 

discoasecL  1581.   By  W.  S.  Gentleman.    No.  0. 
Account  of  the  Cause  of  the  Disease  in  Com,  caUed  by  Farmers  the  Blight,  the 

Mildew,  and  the  Rust.    By  Sh:  Josbph  BAvas.Bart.    And  a  Letter  to  Sir  J. 

Banhe  on  the  Origin  of  the  Blight,  and  on  the  Means  of  raising  late  Crops  of 

Garden  Peas.    By  T.  A.  Kniobt,  Eso.    No.  12. 
Speech  of  C.  C.  Wsstikn,  M.P.  on  moTing  that  the  House  sliould  resolve  itself  int^ 

a  Committee  to  consider  the  distressed  State  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  Kingdom^ 

March,  1816.    No.  14. 
Bemarks  on  the  Mildew  of  Wheat,  and  the  choice  of  Seed  Com,  particularly  in  refe- 
rence to  an  hypothesis  of  Sir  J.  Banks.    No.  16. 
On  the  Present  State  of  the  Agricultural  Interest.    By  Dr.  Cnonaii.    No.  15. 
Measures  by  which  the  Recurrence  of  Famines  may  be  prerented,  and  the  Poor 

Laws  abated,  by  a  slight  change  in  our  Agricultwal  Practice.    By  the  Rev.  Dr. 

Richardson.    No.  15. 
Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  Agricultural  Distress.    By  W.  Jacob,  F.RjS.    No.  90. 
Dissertation  on  the  State  of  the  Nation,  reepecting  its  Agriculture :  1817.  lOrighi0L] 

No.  21. 
Holkham,  its  Agriculture,  &c.    By  £.  Riobt,  M.D.    Hurd  Ed.    No.  26. 


Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  to  the  Views  and  Demands  of 

the  Agricultural  Aasodatioas  of  the  United  Kingdom.    By  Ci^itain  Robbrt  £. 

BnouoBTON.    [OriginMlA    No.  SO. 
Letter  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Frederick  J.  RoUnaoD,  Preaident  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  on 

the  present  Depressed  State  of  Anicultore.  '[OrigmaL]    No.  20. 
Exposition  of  Falfseiea  on  Rent,  TiUies,  &c    With  an  IiiquirT  into  the  comparative 

Consiequences  of  Taxes  on  Agricultural  and  mannfactured  Produce.    By  T.  P. 

Thompson,  Esq.    Stetmd  Ed»    No.  64. 
Catechism  on  the  Com  Laws;  with  a  list  of  Falladas  wid  Anawcrs.    TkMEd. 

No.  54. 
Letter  to  the  Electors  of  Bridge&ortli  on  theComLawB.    By  W.  W.  WHimon^ 

Esq.  M.P.    iSMoad  Ed.   No.  55. 
Obaerralions  on  the  Com  Laws,  addreiied  to  W.  W.  Whitaum,  Esq.  M.P.,  in  opa- 

sequence  of  his  Letter  to  the  Electtxn  of  Bridgeaorth.    Nb.  65. 
Remarks  on  the  State  of  the  Com  Question  after  the  PariiaBontary  Disoosoons  of 

1827;  befag  aa  Appendiz  to  <* ObservatioBS  on  the  Com  Laws,"  addressed  to 

W.  W,  WUtaore,  lite.  M  J».  IB  coniMqiMiice  of  his  Letter  to  the  Electon  of  Bri^ 

Borth.   iOriibud.}   No.  57. 
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lUpqct  pmeatod  to  tU  LoiitoortliaCkwmittMoflfisBfi^ti^sPiifyCaaadUAt 
'mde,  retpectinf  the  AgricaHure  and  the  Trado  in  Corn,  in  Mme  of  the  Cosi 
tinantnl  States  or  NgrthenEiiiopt.  By  Willum  Jacdb,  flaq.,  Coaptiolkr  (rf 
Com  Retiima.    No.  ft8, 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Life  of  Henri  Maaen  de  Latode,  who  was  imprisoned  S5  years.    To  which  is  added 

aoBM  account  of  the  BastaUe.    [iV««er  jniMMfdlnfUsceiaifry.l    No.  5. 
Nanative  of  the  Crodfixion  of  M.  Lorat,  executed  by  liis  own  b«Ms,  at  Venice,  18tS. 

[i^ew/rtt  «iwislaM,  wilA  €  «ted-Mf .]    No.  6. 
NarratiTe  of  the  Joomey  and  Imprisonment  of  Pins  VII.  after  his  Depactom  ftooi 

Rome  nntU  hit  Retom  to  that  City*  No.  7. 
The  History  of  Tooaoaint  LouTortore.  No.  8. 
History  of  J.  Blitchell,  a  Boy  bom  Blind  and  Deaf;  with  an  Accoant  of  the  Open- 

tion  perfomed  for  the  Recovery  of  his  Sight.    By  J.  WAnnnop.    No.  If. 
Character  of  Lord  Byron.    By  ^  WALTxm  Scott.    No.  47. 
life  and  Oenios  of  Lord  Byron.    By  Sir  Cosmo  Gonnow.    No.  47. 
TheLifeofthelate  J.Elwes,  Esq.    By  E.  Topbam*  Ek|.    Second  Ed.    No.M. 
OutHnes  of  the  principal  Evrnts  hi  the  Life  of  Gen.  Lafeyette.    No.  61. 
Pditical  life  of  the  £x-Enq»«ror  of  Mexico,  Don  Aogiradn  de  Itobade,  wiittiB  by 

HimaeU:    [TVmslaKd  sjecfesMxfyyer  thM  PmrnpUdeer.]    No.M. 

DIVINITY. 

Dr.  Hbrbikt  Maksh's  Sermon  on  the  Bible  Society.    No.  1 . 

Dr.  HanaamT  Maksh's  Address  to  the  UniTerrity  of  Cambridge.    No.  I. 

Mr.  Vamsittakt's  first  and  second  Letters  to  Dr.  Marsh.    No.  1. 

Dr.  MAasn's  Inquiry  into  the  Conseqnenoes  of  neglecting  to  give  the  Piayet-Book 

with  the  Bible,  he.  &c.    No,  1* 
The  Rer.  P.  O an  dolpbt's  Congratnlatory  Letter  to  the  Anther  on  the  aaaw.  [WUl^ 
• '  «n  Engrming  of  Pope  Fiat  FT/.]    No.  9. 
BIr.  VAMtiTTAnT's  Letter  to  Mr.  Crolier.    No.  1. 

Dr.  MAasn's  Answer  to  the  Letter  of  tbe  Rt.  Hon.  N.  Vanmttart.    No.  1.  i . 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  his  Dloceae.    No.  S. 
An  Eiamination  of  Bfr.  Cobbett's  Objections  to  the  Bill  for  the  Relief  of  the  Ikof 

tarisns.    rOr%<NaI.]    No.S. 
Sabetance  of  a  Diseoorse*  giring  a  Chnrchman's  Reasons  for  declining  n  Connexion 

with  the  Bible  Society  ;  by  Archdeacon  Daubbnt.    No.  9.  . 

Statement  of  tbe  Transactions  of  the  Bible  Society ;  with  a  Digest  of  its  Views,  and 

n  Notice  of  its  chief  Patrons.    No.  11. 
Letter  from  n  Jew  to  a  Christian,  occasioned  by  the  recent  attacks  on  tbe  BibloH 

[Origkud.]    No.  S9.  . 

Sfllnion  pteacbed  at  the  Coronation  of  King  George  IV.  in  the  Abbey  Chnrch  of 

Westmhuter,  July  10, 18tl.    By  EnwAnn,  Lomn  Bishop  op  Yona.    [IhtUitked 

fty  His  Jfitfssfy'f  towmtud.]    No.  t7.  'I 

Cbtfge  deliveivd  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  LlendsIT,  at  ^e  Priaiaiy  Visitation 

in  Aagnst,  ISll.    By  Wiluam,  Lonn  Bisnop  op  Llampapp.    No.  M. 
Chsrae  delivered  by  the  Rt.  Rer.  Dr.  John  Katb»  Lord  Bishop  of  Biittol,  at  Jba^ 

PlUiaiy  Visitation  of  that  Diocese,  hi  Angnst,  1831.    No.  40. 
Charge  deliTored  to  tbe  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Batb  and  Wells*  at  tbe  Priamfi 

"^sitation  of  tiiat  DiocMe,  in  Jidy,  Angnat,  and  September,  ISM.    By  G.  & 

Law,  D.D.    Stewd  Ed.    No.  5t.  ,/ 

Christian  Cbari^r-    A  Sermon,  preached  at  Appleby,  oa  Friday,  Avgnat  IS,  iStf, 

WflbreSirJ.B«Hey  and  Sir  J.  Hidlodi,  His  ibjOMy's  Jndges  W  isaiaa  on  the 

Northern  Qrcoit.    By  the  Rot.  C.  Bird,  A.M.    No.  68. 
rnets  leaptctiag  certain  Veitiotts  of  Holy  ScrfplBit  pobUahed  by  the  Bible  Sosiety  >. 

in  Reply  to  an  Article  in  No.LXXI«  of  thei^oiffCReir^    By  theRov.T.Pau 

Platt.    fUrdEd.    No.96« 

EAST  INDIA  AFFAIRS, 

Dr^  Maclsan  on  laying  OpBA  the  Tiide  t«  fiidli,  &c.   ^o.l.  ^^o 

Setter  to  the  Eairl  of  BuddnghaiMhke  oft  th^  Openl^  ^Mift.    9jJfmm* 

Nb.  f. 
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the  PM9*#Mr,  in  Fiffy-Eigkt  NUmbers.      Ut 

Unv  ft«tlin  of  Chncchni.    Nd.  i. 

Letlan  of  Prokof  in  Anturti  to  Grtcchiis.    No.  9. 

Report  of  tbo  Conmitteo  of  CoirMpoBdonce  of  the  Eostlndit  Compviiy,  on  the  dahna 

of  the  Oot-portik  with  n  Letter  from  the  Chtirman  and  Deputy  Cbairaian  to  the 

Eari  of  BacUoghaiaehlro.    No.  S. 
Hints  on  the  Pretent  State  of  the  QoestioB  between  His  Majeity't  AHniiteri  and  the 
.  Govt  of  Direetoie,  on  the  Renewal  of  the  Charter.    No.  t. 
Speech  of  J.  Brucb,  Esq*  in  a  Conunittee  of  the  House,  on  the  Reeolntions  reepecting 
.  iadiaAfliun.    No.4. 
Baniagki  on  the  Evidence  deliTerad  befofe  both  Hootei  on  the  same.    Bj  Dr. 

Maolian.    No.  4. 
Speech  of  C  MAnsn,  Eeq.  in  a  Committee  of  die  House,  hi  rapport  of  Sfr  T.  8otCon*i 

Amendment  on  the  Clause  in  the  East  India  Bill  «  Enactfai;  further  ^dtitiea  to 

persons  to  go  ont  to  India  for  religious  purposes."    No.  4. 
Speeches  of  W«  WiLnnFonci,  Esq.  on  the  Clause  in  the  East  India  Bill,  for  pro* 

moting  the  Religions  Instruction  of  the  Nadres  in  British  India.    No.  6r, 
Statonenta  re^>ectNig  the  East  India  Colle|;e,  with  an  Appeal  to  Facts,  in  Refutation 

of  the  Charges  latdv  bronriit  against  it  in  the  Court  of  Proprietors,    j^tceiul  Edl 

wUk  ^lUrtUum$.    By  the  Rot.  T.  R.  Maltbvs.    No.  18. 
Qn  the  Suppression  of  Public  Discussioo  in  India,  and  the  Banishment,  without 

Trial,  of  Two  British  Editors  fhnn  that  Country  by  the  actug  Govemor-Oeneral. 

Nos.  47  and  40. 
Swmmsry  of  the  Administration  of  the  Indian  Goremment,  from  October  181S  to 

January  1893.    By  the  Marqubss  op  Hastings.    No.  48. 
Consideratioos  on  tne  Policy  of  the  Government  of  India,  more  especially  with[ 

refiwence  to  the  Invasion  of  Bormah.    By  Lieut.-Col.  M.  Stewart.    No.  51. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wylde,  to  the  Clergy  of  Somersetslure,  on  the  Means  of 

prerenting  undue  Marriages,  witlt  Communications  on  the  subject  from  varioua 

dignified  Clergymen.    [Never  published.']    No.  1. 
Historical  View  of  the  principal  Religions  and  Military  Orders  of  the  Roman  Cstbolic 

Church  ;  by  the  Author  of  the  •'  Horae  Biblicaa."    No.  9. 
A  Brief  Account  of  the  Jesuits,  with  Historical  Proofs  in  support  of  it^  tending  to 

establish  the  Danger  of  the  Reviral  of  that  Order  to  the  World  at  large,  and  to  tho 

United  Kingdom  in  particular.    No.  II. 
A  short  Address  to  the  Primate  of  all  Ireland,  recommendatory  of  some  Commutation 
-  or  Modification  of  the  Tithes  of  that  Country ;  with  a  few  Remarks  on  the  Present 

State  of  the  Irish  Church.    By  the  Rev.  Sir  H.  Bats  Dudley,  Bart.    No.  11. 
eii  the  Commutation  of  Tithe.    By  J.  Bknstt,  Esq.  M.  P.    No.  1 2. 
Letter  to  Dr.  Marsh,  in  confutation  of  his  assertion,  that  the  designs  of  the  Dissenters 
I  are  to  obtain  for  themselves  the  honor  and  emoluments  of  the  Church,  and  to 
'  establish  their  own  forms  of  worship.    No.'  12. 
Dr.  Marsh's  Answer  to  the  preceding.    No.  12. 
NKtional  Establishment,  National  Security;  or  Thoughts  on  the  Consequences  of 

Commuting  the  Tithes.    By  the  Rev.  W.  Edmeaos.    No.  13. 
Pl^  Essay  on  the  Conraintatlon  of  Tithes,  in  claim  of  the  Bedfordean  Gold  MedaL 

By  the  Rev.  Jambs  Willis.    No.  16. 
A  letter  to  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  by  Richard,  late  Lord  Bishop 
•bv  Llandaw.    No.  16. 

Address  to  a  Meeting  holden  at  Bsth,  December,  1817,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
'  Church  Misitonary  Society  in  that  City ;  as  delivered  from  writing ;  with  a  Protest 
J  against  the  Establishment  of  such  a  Society  in  Bath.    By  Archdeacon  Thomas, 

A.M.  Fifth  Ed.    No.  21. 
A  Defoooa  of  (be  Church  Missionsrv  Society,  in  Answer  to  the  above.  By  the  Rev. 

Daniel  Wilson,  A.M.     Ninth  Ed.    No.  22.  ,,, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Review,  in  Answer  to  his  Remarks  on  the  Pamphlet  of 

the  Rev.  W.  Edmeads,  respectSng  the  Consequences  of  Commuting  the  Tithes.    By 

L.  Tadmav,  Esq.  [Originai,']  No.  24, 
Observations  on  Parish  Registers  and  the  Marringe  of  Non-conformists ;  with  (he 

OtitHdei'^aBIH  (humbly  proposed)  tot  cstahlishbg  a  more  certain  and  general 
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The  celebrated  Edict  of  Louis  XVI.  King  of  4 

iillie  Mwliyj  HiHiM,  mwIiDmiImj  nf  Hm  M< 
Concise  Uiftory  of  Titliet»  with  an  Uquixr  bovr  far  *,£*ced  MiwHinwn  f^^tk^ 

Ifctoiitwa  of  Rf^igkmiairafiMitid  by  ii^Wnmnhm  f4Pi— ifta  «IIa9Bt.ClMiK,^ 

— §  MaAyoiilw.  .  By  Jotawi  figoaaa  frnt*    Ax#0..      •     .    -  u       i  t»«..<^ii 
Ep'ucopacy  considered  with  regawaco  fto  the  Madiini  Poyto^  flMJatfcu.  ^(V^nMii  Bi 

Wi>»M«    ■  ■  ''    t4    >*'•%  •   |i 

ThaCttfalie'/AppaaltotbeEqakyaadClMialiaaPitaiMaaoCtihaJliiriiU  Tini|lii[iH> 

the  Bishopt,  the  Clennr,  aad  tb«  Public,  examined :  ia  a  Letter  to  Ika  BJJtorfinghM 

OomifT  IneiHBbeot*  [Or^ftaa!.]    No.  St. 
Oft^ttelateiaiiioftlMChwchafBa^luid.  By&.V.  AdsiidU.    No.ft8.i<  ..:  . 
Appeal  and  BeiMttfttnBfie  to  His  Holiness  Pope  Flas  VIL    Bj  the  Ba«».Ccaaa09 

OCowon^  D.P.  Stemi  Ed.  mUk  adrfiiiMi     No.4i.  .    t    : 

Letter  to  Charles  Batter,  Esq.  ia  Vindicstioi  of  lavish  PnlaalMta  ^wtii  lili^ 

on  tbeinineentj  iajOw  <*  Book  of  the  Bonn  CaHialio  Chaech^"  isaautsi  Jm^- 

LeMtt  to  him  by  hia  Loiidihip.  SicsiMi  £d.  tmsf^  Mid  MiflindL    Ko^ 
Letter  to  the  Right  Rer.  C.  J.  Blomfield.  P  J).  Bishop  of  Ohsstai»  Ibhi  CSharies 

Bntler,  Esq.  in  VindicatioB  of  a  passage  in  his  «  Book  of  th»Bomaft  Catfielie 

Church/'  censured  in  a  Letter  to  him  by  his  Lordship.  Secmd  Ed*  rwmaed  «mI 

enUvgtd*    No.  40. 
Respective  Sitaations  of  the  Reformed  Chorch  in  France,  and  of  the  Bomsa  Caihnika 

ia  Cheat  Britsm  and  IrekBd;  with  short  Remaiks  ca  CatboMo  Baiiaai  ipatiaa     Bf 

J.  W.Cropt.    [Orf^tnai.]    No.  6S. 
Hons  Sabbatioe ;  or,  an  Attempt  to  correct  certain  soperstitieQa  and  «a|§ar  Amv 

respeetfaig  the  Sabbath.    Bj  GoaraaY  Hiooins,  Esq.    No.  it. 
LsHer  to  Godf^y  Higgins,  Esq.  on  the  subject  of  his.<<  Hotb  BabhatBoa.**    %lha 

Rer.  T.  S.  Huohbs,  B.D.    No.  5S. 

EDUCATION. 

Aceoinit  of  the  Raportttf  the  National  Sodetrfbr  the  Edacatin  of  thaPMiw  N#.I. 
Reply  to  the  most  popular  Objections  to  Public  Scbooia,  with  piKicaisi  lafcMWBto 

the  Tyrodniiun  of  Cowper.    No.  7.  ■      *  f^ 

Essay  on  the  Applicatioii  of  th^  Oigandogy  of  the  Braia  to  EdaMJioB.    By T. 

FoRSTER,  Esq.  FX.S.    No.  10.  •  -  ' 

Remarks  on  a  Course  of  Education,  defined  to  prepare  die  yaothfal  fiOsd  fm  a* 

career  of  Honor,  Patriotism,  and  Philaothitmy.     Br  Tttostaa  IMhraai^  «Al9. 

'No.M.  *  -^M 

Letter  to  Henry  Brougham,  Esq.  M.P.  firomaMMter  of  Ana  of  Qatpit^  C^lkMi^ 

Oxford,  on  the  Method  of  Restoriog  Decayed  Granmsr  Schooli.<   (PiitpJ  t 

No.  16.  '  -t,iy*.^iT 

Vindicie  Wykehamicas ;  or,  a  Vindication  of  Winchester  CoUegarika  m  LsM^'to 

Hcnrr  Brougbam,  Esq. ;   occasioned  by  Ms  Letter  to  Sir  Saaaiiel  Bami^f  aA> 

Charitable  Abuses.    By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles.    No.  S6.  ,  •.  .     . 

Ofl  the  Increase  of  Crimes,  the  Educaaoo  of  the  Poor,  and  tha  NatioMil  iBAiwIi  s^Bf 

a  Letter  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh.    BytbeSsme.    No.  SO.  *    'i  ,  1 

Speech  of  H.  Brougham,  Esq.  on  the  Edacation  of  the  Poor,  upfktm  kt  Ifaa  &*•• 

of  Commons,  June  29, 18S0.    No.  19.  c^t  - 

Grammar  Schools  considered,  with  reference  to  a  Case  lately  decided  by  Ikm^httl 

Chancel  lor.    By  a  Barrister  .  [Original.]    No.  St.  -  f  "  1 

Letter  ti»  the  Rt  Hon.  the  Lord  Viscount  Sidmouth,  His  Mnjesya  Prinatoat  SoiMliijl 

bf  Slate  for  the  Home  Deptirtment,  on  the  expected  ParKfanentay  PtuWta  m 
"ftfrtheiance  of  Geneml  Education ;  suggested  by  the  Repeita  of  the  iMaMN# 

^Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.    By  the  Rar,  W.  0.  WntTMT^W 'ib  JL. 

Vicar  of  Twiverton,  Somerset.    [Origiaoi.]    No.  S9.  >U  .  A 

lfiltc>h*s  Plan  of  Education,  iii  his  Letter  to  HaitUb  (now  ¥Mf  itmmkyr*wnpftlt^ 

Plan  of  the  Edinburgh  Academical  Institution,  Ibimded  thoeOO.  'jNi^«i»  /  *  '  iM 
BinuRfks  on  the  tendency  of  certain  Clauses  in  a  Bfll  mow  MutdhMlv'Iloi^HilMP 

I>hg«adeOiamniar8cbooU;  with  cursory  Strictniea  oaltf  HiU  i  ifl  tmMmjfi 

pre^nring  iuTiolate  the  Ch^wfl  DiwiptiM  prasenhwl  lytfaiP%^ 
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4fte  PflMfUatofr.]    No«.S7wKlt8. 
gkw^ti  OP  the  Piteiit  SyH«a  •£  Aetdnuc  Maa^&n,  in  tlie  Unifwiily  of  Cm- 

"teidge.    By  Evbulus.    No*  40. 
JJMIir  10  the  Et.  Rot.  John,  Loid  Bidiop  of  Biiitol,  wqpeoting  an  Adattaud 

Eaawintlon  of  StndcBto  in  tiie  UnivcnHj  of  Cambridge,  tod  the  dlieieiit  Pltai 

jwopqeed  for  tiiet  purpote.    By  Pbiloobahtvs.    No.  40* 
A  Letter  to  Pbtlomiitiii,  by  £obahis:  being  »  Seqoel  to  a  Ffeaphlety  fotMod 

-CboogbtsoB  tberieeeatSyatemof  Actdeinic£diicatkmiDtbe  Unit etiity  of  Cen« 

4»idge.    No.  40. 
Letter  to  tbe  Bov.  D.  Elmal^,  A.M.  is  aaaifer  to  the  Appeal  niHle  to  Piefowot 

Saadfordy  aa  Umpiie  between  the  JJtmmtf  of  OilDad  and  tbe  Ediabiiigh  Refietr^ 

Bf  Pnoraaaom  SAHnvono.    No.  41. 
A  Word  in  Favor  of  Female  Scboola :  addreaaed  to  PafontBy  Ooaidiana,  and  Urn 

^iMtiic  at  large*    By  Bfm.  BnoADnuntT.    No.  94. 
LMiar  to  J.  Hoghet,  Gaq.  Bf.A.  on  the  S^ttema  of  Edncation  propoeedbythe  popidar 

Partiea.    B^  the  Rev.  J.  Pnn^a  PoTTsn,  BlJl.  [iS^centf  JSditiMi  iP<<h  oiUMaw 
■^^eametmm*]    No. 67* 

FINANCE. 

Outlines  of  a  Plan  of  Finance :  propoaed  to  be  lubmitted  to  Parliament.    No.  1. 
Bir.  Hoikiason's  Speech  in  tbe  Hoaae  npon  the  Reaolotiona  propoaed  by  tbe  Chan- 

cellor  of  the  Ezcheaoer  retpeedag  the  Slate  of  the  Finanoea  and  the  Sinking  Fond 

of  Great  Britain.    Net. 
OtoMr.  Vanttttart'sPhAofruanoe.    ByF.SiLvaa.    [OrigiMML]    No.4r 
.Series  of  Lettcn  on  the  Political  and  Financial  State  of  the  Nation,  at  the  oonmenoo- 

aaent  of  the  year  1814;  addreaaed  to  the  Earl  or  LhrerpooL    By  F*  P.  Euor,  Eaf. 

No.ll. 
Do.  Do.    No.  7. 

Table  of  Financea,  for  18U.    No.  7. 
Three  Letters  on  tbe  Financial  and  Political  Sitmition  of  the  Coontry  b  1816 ;  behig 

n  c^tinoation  to  thoae  of  the  preceding  year,  addietoad  to  the  Earl  of  LiviipooL  . 

By  F.  P.  Eliot.  Esq.    No.  14K 
Speech  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  N.  Vansittart.  in  the  House  of  CoaNoona,  Feb.  90,  1816,  in 

Ibr  Committee  of  Wnya  and  Meana.    [fHarmsifnt  «Ndaarrer(t0ni.l    No.  IK 
The  Budget,  for  1815.    By  the  same.    [9Viih  revUiemi  Md  correctioiu,']    No.  11* 
OeaerslReBectiQason  the  FtnaocialSitnatien  of  France  in  1816.    ByM.Ch*Oanilh« 
'   lJJImtdaiedexMMMCil9fortkePtmpUeUer,'\    No.  IS* 

Letters  on  the  Political  and  Financial  Situatimi  of  the  British  Empire,  Sn  the  year 

.  <4^1# ;  being  a  contianation  to  thoaa  of  the  yeara  1814  and  1815*    By  F*  P.Euot, 

I  Esq.    No.  13. 

Thoughts  on  the  Character  and  Tendency  of  the  Property  Tax,  as  adapted  to  a  Per- 

'taiimmt  System  of  TaAtion*    By  the  Kot.  O.  Oix>veb,  M.A.    No»10« 

Ognsticational   Aids.— Progress  of  Taxation,  with  a  new  Plan  of  Biaaace*     By 

STEpaiN  Pbllst,  MJ>.    [Or^gtao/.]    No.  17. 
"Vile  National  Debt  in  its  Troe  Colors,  with  Phmsfbr  its  estinctioa  by  honest  meaiuu 

By  W.  Frbnd,  Esq.    No.  18. 
%hataaca  of  a  Speech  in  tho  Honae,  Aptil  S8»  1814,  by  P.  OasMPBLL,  Em].  on  the 

Subject  of  applying  the  Sinking  Fond  towaids  any  Leans  raised  for  the  Pohlic 

Project  of  Finance ;  or  a  proposed  Metiiod  of  affording  Relief  to  the  Country  at 

tlav^s^  in  tbe  preaent  cmda,  1818;  and  OTentoally  of  raising  considerable  and 

^Increaaiag  Supplies^  without  having  recourse  to  New  Taxes*    lOiiginaL]    No*  SI* 

%0«:h  deliTOsed  by;  the  ChanqsUoz  of  the  Exchequer,  March,  1818,  on  propo^og  .a 

..Grant  of  One  MiliiQ*  for  pcoaidiag  Additional  Placea  of  -Woiabip  in  England* 

No.  as.  T 

\illeatotlwRt,HofhW.  W.Pal%^Mn>ectiag  the  disappaampoe  of  the  Gold  Coif,. 

andthelUaaamtieiiaiGaahFay^iaats.    [OriguuO,}    Nb.9S*.     . 
yMjfc»4f|yaai.limg.<;iidMa<^^jp|i  JH  ImpracticahiU^  and  Isinati^  of  Be^nmijpig{ 
Wigbi»Min»KiirWs  Mri^  IS18.  ^  thaJU«lio|i^  %  .im^,  ^^m^^m. 
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664  A  tSmera  Cta^kdCiiUUf^Hif^  'y> 

DUi^McfMi^Bfetire  Repeal  or^1i«3«iik,  ^CeAricAto  Act,'  i^d'Plin  tbgigfist^^fs^ 

obviating  them.    By  John  Wr ay,  Em.    No.  2A*  •  "* 

CMiiplote  SCalmitoiiLt  of  tlie  Bolfion -Qnestioii,  io  a  Letter  to  a  Friend.  Bjr  Datihi 
GiLBiRT,  E»q.  M.  P.    No.  27. 

Sutanmce  of  tbe  Speech  lyf  the  Rt.  Hem.  The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  on  tli6  Itej[W»H  «r  «hi 
Bank  Conmiittee.    No.  W. 

Fint  and  Second  Reporta  of  the  Uonae  of  Lorda  on  the  Erpedfency  of  tiie  3Ank 
maaaihig  Caah  Paymento.    No.B8% 

Do.  Do.  from  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Hooae  of  Commons.    No.  28. 

Repraienuaoo,  agraed  upon  May  20,  \S19,  by  tlie  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  Eaghorif, 
and  laid  before  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.    No.  28. 

Sobilance  of  the  Speech  of  the  Rc.  Hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ezcheqwr  oifFlnAiioe ; 
compriaing  the  Finance  ReaolationB  for  the  year  1819.    No.  fffi  ' 

De.  Do.  on  tlie  Budget  of  the  year  1810.    No.  20.  .   .  .    • 

Two  Tables  (with  explanationsHUustratiTe  of  the  Speeches  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool, 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  showing  tbe  rates  of  Exchange  on  Ham- 
burgh, compared  with  the  amount  of  Bank  Notes,  and  the  Price  of  Gold,  and  with 
the  Foreign  expenditure,  and  tbe  Value  of  Grain  imported  from  tbe  year  IT9S  to 
1819.    lOriginal.^  No.  20. 

Comments  on  some  recent  Political  Discossioni,  with  an  Exposure  of  the  Fallacy  of 
the  Sinking  Fond.  By  A.  H.  CRAMBXRSy  Banker,  Bond  Street,  Author  of  The  Ke> 
sumption  of  Cash  Payments.    No.  80. 

Of  the  Impracticability  of  the  Resumption  of  Cash  Payments ;  of  the  sufficiency  of  a 
Representatire  Currency  in  this  Cowintry,  under  due  regulations  \  and  of  the  danra 
of  a  redaction  of  tbe  CHrculating  Medium,  in  the  present  state  of  things.  By  Sir 
W.  Conor  EVE.  Bart.  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  Borough  of  Plymouth.  No.  SO. 

Elements  of  a  Plan  for  tbe  Liquidation  of  the  Public  Debt  of  tbe  United  Kingdom  ; 
beins  the  Draught  of  a  Declaration  submitted  to  the  attention  of  the  Landed, 
Funded,  and  every  other  description  of  Proprietor  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  an 
Introductory  Address,  by  Richard  Heathpield,  Gent.    No.  30.   ' 

Letters  addresied  to  the  Kt.  Hon.  tbe  Earl  of  Liverpool,  and  the  Rt.  Hon.  Nicholas 
VaasittaTt,  on  the  Resnmptiim  of  Cash  Payments,    No.  11. 

Tbe  Vansittart  Plan  of  Finance.    By  William  D  l  , :. .    [  0;  .^  /.iu*.  J     .\  ^. ..::. 

Further  Obserratitons  on  die  Practicability  and  Expediency  of  Liquidating  the  Public 
Debt  of  the  United  Kingdom;  with  reference,  particularly,  to  th«  Landed  Pro- 
prietor: Including  loaaa  Considcratians  on  Population  and  the  Puor.  f  Second 
JSdtltsii.]  By  RiCRAin  Hbathpxblo,  Gent,  Author  of  *'  Elements  of  a  Flan  for 
the  Liquidation  of  the  Public  Debt  of  the  United  Kingdom."    No.  S2. 

Addenda  to  Mr.  Heathfield's  aecond  pnblication  on  the  Liquidation  of  Uie  National 
Debt,  entitled  **  Further  Obaemitions  on  the  Propriety  and  Expediency  of  Liqui- 
dating tbe  National  Debt  of  the  United  Kingdom."  [Pnnted  in  No,  XXXli,  of 
ike  PamfkUteer.J    No.II. 

On  the  Expediency  and  Necessity  of  striking  off  a  part  of  the  National  Debt ;  witli 
Observations  on  iti  practicalnlity  with  the  least  possible  injury,  [f^iginal.^ 
No.  S6. 

A  Second  Letter  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Frederick  Robinson.  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  on  the  Present  State  of  the  Currency  :  in  wliich  are  considered,  The  ^-fifect 
'which  the  Repeal  of  the  Bank  Restriction  Act  has  produced— The  Standstnl  vadne 
of  tlie  Pound  Sterling — ^The  Profits  of  Agriculture— The  pressure  of  the  Public 
Debt — ^Tbe  amount  of  Private  Contracts — In  justice  of  the  Present  Smndaird — 
Necessity  of  altering  its  Value — Necessity  of  a  Reduction  in  the  amnunt  of  Rents 
— Justice  and  ezpeidiency  of  lowering  the  Luerest  paid  to  the  public  crcditAV 
[Original,]    No.  i7.  -- — - 

A  Practical  Scheme  for  tbe  Reduction  of  the  Public  Debt  and  Tattfidn-,  irittttu^ 
iddtvidoal  sacrifice.    By  Jonathan  Wilis.    No.  40.  i  <  .    • 

Resolutions  relative  to  the  National  Debt,  and  Operations  of  tb^  Sfaiking  Ftmd ; 
ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  Honse  of  Commons,  July  182i;  being  PiiHhtayftktkr| 


Paper,  No.  557.     With  addUumai  NoUa,  and  Ohsertviimu.    Kb.  4S; 
Jan  for  Improving  the  Revenue  of  t 
the  People.    By  Captain  FonitAN 


Plan  for  Improving  the  Revenue  of  the  Country,  without  adding  td  th«  BotMii  of 

•   "^    *     -  -     ■  -   ,iAN,R.N.  [originai-i  No.M;'  y;';';/;^^,;' 
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the  Ptmfik^tm,  in.  Fj^Eigkt  Nmnbers.     fi6A 

U^er.W  U»e.fi9l'4yf  Xa^qp,  OftllHi  Ae|Mt  oltbe  iPiMoceGoiMit^    Bji^. 

Fabren,  Esq,    No.  67. 

^  FINE  ARTS. 

iMtn  to  T.  Mojpt,  Esq.  on  tbe  iiuofficiviicj  of  the  existing  eBtabliibmcntft  for  pro- 
moting the  Fine  Art8»  towards  that  of  Architectore  and  its  Professors  ',  attempting 
to  show  the  cause  of  tlie  decline  of  pure  taste  in  that  branch  of  the  Fine  Arts»  and 
with  some  tunts  towsrds  its  better  encouragement.  Bj  Jamss  £ijf  es^  AFchiftect. 
[OriginaL]    Nor6. 

BiqKtfft  from  the  Select  Committee  us  the  Earl  of  Elgin's  Collection  of  Sculptured 
Marbles,  &c.  &c    No.  16. 

The  ficat  Sitting  of  the  Committee  on  the  Proposed  Monument  to  Shskspeare*  Carer 
fblly  taken  in  Sbert-hand  by  Zaohauy  Cbapt,  Amanuensis  to  the  CUairmaD. 
No.  48. 

JURISPRUDENCE. 

Chiectiont  to  the  Project  of  creating  a  Vice-Chancellor  of  England.     No.  1. 
l^tricUues  on  the  Eight,  Expedience,  and  Indiscriminate  Denunciation,  of  Capital 

Punishment;   containing  Observations  on  the  True  Nature  of  Justice,  and  the 

Legitimate  Design  of  Penal  Institutions.    lOriftinal,']     No.  5. 
Origin,  Object,  and  Operation,  of  the  Apprentice  Laws ;  with  their  application  to 

times  past,  present,  and  to  come  ;  addressed  to  the  Committee  of  General  Purpq^s 

of  the  City  of  London,  by  the  Committee  of  Manufacturers  of  London  and  its  vici- 
nity.   [Qrigindl.]    No.  6. 
Insurance  against  Kobbery ;  or  the  present  System  of  the  Police  considered,  and  a 

new  one  proposed.    lOrigineU*^    No.  5. 
JVlr.  Sergeant  Ondow's  Speech  on  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the 

Statute  intituled,  ''  An  Act  containing  divers  Orders  fur  Artificers,  Labourers; 

Servants  of  Husbandry,  and  Apprentices."     No.  8. 
Bnef  Observations  on  the  Punishment  of  the  Pillory.     [OHguutLl    No.  8. 
Mr,  Sergeant  Onslow's  Speech  in  the  House,  Nov.  1814,  on  moving  for  leave  to  bring 

in  a  Bill  for  more  effectually    securing  the  liberty  of  the  Subject    [Original.} 

No.9. 
Observations  on  the  Trial  by  Jury,  particularly  on  the  Unanimity  required  in  the 

Verdict.    By  J,  Long  ley,  Esq.    No.  10. 
Inquiry  respecting  the  Insolvent  Debtors*  Bill,  with  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Paley,  Mr. 

Burke,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  upon  Imprisonment  for  Debt*    By  Basil  Montaguj 

Esji.    No.  10. 
CoDsidiMrations  on  the  Propriety  of  making  a  Beniuneration  to  Witnesses  in  Civil 

Actions  £or  Loss  of  Time,  and  of  allowing  the  same  on  the  Taxation  of  Costs  as 

l>etwe.tB  party  and  par^ }  with -some  Observations  on  the  present  System  of  Taxing 

Costs.     By  Charles  Frost,  Attorney  at  Lawl    No.  13. 
)(^n^the  PiMUAhment  pf  Death.    By  John  Polidqri,  M.D.    [Original*}    No.  15. 
Substance  of  the  Speech  of  Mr.  Sergeant  Onslow,  May  2S,  1816,  on  moving  for  leave 
"    to  bring  In  a  Bill  to  repeal  the  Laws  which  regulate  or  restrain  the  Bate  of  Interest. 

[OriginaL]    No.  16. 
Qbsenraiione  on  the  Game  Laws,  mith   proposed  Alterations  for   the    Protection 

and  Inczca3e  of  Game,  and  the  Decrease  of  Crimes.    By  J.  Cbitty,  Esq.  of  the 

Middle  Temple.    No.  17. 
Cprsory  Remarks  on  the  Obnoxious  Parts  of  the  Game  Laws.    Second  Edition.    By 

Sir  William  Elford,  Bart.    No.  19. 
Thrt^  Letters  on  tlie  Game  Laws.    By  a  Country  Gentleman,  a  Proprietor  of  Game. 

[TheZrd  in  Original.]    No.  22. 
Cppy  of  a  (Letter  to  tlie  Rt.  Hon.  W.  Sturges  Bourne,  Chairman  of  the  Select  0)m- 

mittee   of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  for  the  Considemtion  of  the  root 

Laws  ;  from  T.  P.  Courtenay,  Esq.  M.P.  a  Member  of  tliat  Committee.     [Nevtr 

Published.}    No.  22. 
Some  Inquiries  respecting  the  Punishment  of  Death  for  Crimes  without  Violence,  ^y 

BuAUL  MoNTACUi  Ksq.    No.  24. 
On  the  General  establishment  of  Register  Offices  for  the  Registry  of  Deeds  and  Wills, 

and  the  Collection  of  the  Ad  Valorem  Duties  on  Conveyances  and  Mortgages  j  with 
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nv 


€^biefVafiM«  on  tU  tapoKmr,  A^flieii,  Mdl  Mi^  lMn|M«h^ 

•nd  cm  the  Reports  of  the  l>o  Hooiefl  of  Parliaatat.    By  Jaim,  Cirl  iCfTlinaHl 

'    Ho.ftS.  •  Ti     .     .  •    •  i, 

llMmglitii^mtbe  Ezpe^lien^ef  Repealiiig  the  UMiy  Laiivft.    By  BoiitMHkOMkx, 

'    fiM|«y  Middle  Tdmpte.    No.l6» 

Obeerratione  oa  Credit,  with  relatioii  to  the  IVoxkiii  of  the  Pefthwftt  fi*w,  -lad 
IiMoltent  Debtors*  Aeti.    [OtwvimAI    No.  96.  ^    .     , .  • 

A  Letter  to  Admiml  Sir  leeec  Coffin,  Bert.,  fif  JP.,  cm  the  Tnednqinij  iiffhminlfM 
tiid  in  their  preaent  form  to  Parpotee  of  Justice.  By  an  Officer.  [Or^^uMd.]  -H^.^. 

Report  ofthe  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Conuaons,  »ppoMitrf  to  f  inJallM  ef 
ao  much  of  tbe  Criminal  Laws  as  reUlea  to  Capital  PunialnneBt  in  Fetaaoea*  aad  t» 
report  their  Obiertationt  and  opinion  of  the  same  from  tiaie  to  tinw  to  1h»'HMSi^ 
^d  to  whom  the  sereral  PetitioDS  on  the  subject  were  referred.    No»  t#. 

Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appomted  to  iDonilpe  iy» 
the  State  and  Description  of  Gaols  and  other  places  of  Confinement,  mni  iMv  the 
'best  method  of  protiding  for  the  Reformation  as  well  as  the  safe  CMIaiyaBd 
Punishment  of  Offenders,  and  to  report  the  same,  with  their  Obeermtions  thefe^sa, 
to  the  House ;— and  to  whom  the  Report  respecting  Sentenoea  of  TnmaportHlisa. 
presented  in  1812 ;  tbe  Report  on  Prisons,  presented  in  1615 ;  the  Repottiotttbs 
PoUce  of  the  Metropdis,  presented  in  1816,  1817,  and  1818 ;  the  Stateaseoftef  tiK 
number  of  Persons  capitsUj  Convicted,  and  the  Anooal  Returns  of  GbmriaHmsaAs 
presented  in  the  present  Session ;  the  Returns  respecting  New  Sotilh  WUIes,  pe»- 
aented  to  the  House  on  the  6th  day  of  April  hut;  the  Account  of  tbe  Oaab  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  the  numbers  of  Persons  confined  in  each ;  and  tbeFMMsA 

'    of  tbe  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London ;  were  severally  referred.    No.  M. 

An  Essay  on  Criminal  Jurisprudence,  with  the  draft  of  a  New  Penal  Coda;  in  lAicb 


Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peaee  for  Middleaex  and  Westminstar.    IVoOi  0»  U, 

and  87. 
Remarks  on  the  British  Quarantine  Laws,  and  the  so^^alled  Sanitaty  lAsMoflhs 

Continental  Nations  of  Europe,  especiidly  those  of  Spain*   By  CnAmixs  If  acLftis, 

M.D.    [OHguud.]    No.  49. 
On  the  Legality  of  Impressing  Seamen.    By  CnAnLss  Brrtss,  Esq.  F.S.^    TUrd 

EditUm,  with  additions,  pt^hf  6y  Lord  Smndmieh,    No«  49. 
Letter  to  J.  WflUams,  Esq.  M.P.,  in  Reply  to  his  Obserratioiie  on'**  AbtMsef  tks 
'    Court  of  Chancery.    By  E.  B.  Soodbn,  Esq.    No.  M. 
Remarks  on  the  Present  State  of  tbe  Law,  ita  Adalnistraliotta  «ni  A^mjh    {On- 

fted.]    No.  69. 
Letter  to  the  Rt  Hon.  R.  Peel,  on  tbe  present  State^  of  the  'htm  «4tk'«iip«ct  to 

Assaults.    No.  52. 
Observations  on  the  Public  Utility  resaking  Arom  the  Jurisdiction  of  A*OMHtf 

Chancery.    By  a  Chancery  Barrister.    [OfigmdU]    No.  6%  ^   • 

Letters  to  theRt.  Hon.  R.  Peel,  M.P.,  on  the  Effsct  snd  Obfeciof  bio 

the  Law  of  England,  with  reference  to  the  extension  of  tbe  Jnriadlodaii  •f  , 

of  the  Peace.    By  C.  Bird,  Barrist#ir-at.Law.    Second  EdHk^L  ^  N^  CT. 
-On  the  Power  ezerdsed  by  tbe  Court  of  Chancery  of  4epri«ii%  n  Fatbw^f  As 

custody  of  hb  Children.    By  J.  Bbamks^  Ba»Tis«er-«t-Ui3».    N«w6T»    '  '" 

LITERATURE. 
Address  to  tbe  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  Cbdms  of  Atttbon  to 

Copy-Right.    By  a  Member  of  the  Univernty  of  Cambridge,    tftu  t . 
Observations  on  Several  Authors  and  Books  in  tbe  English  and  Pd^^iyt 


^ 


which  ate  necessary  for  tbe  formation  of  a  select  and  amilT  LIbtarf. 

No. 3.  '  'J*t>- 

pie  Case  stated  between  the  PubKc  libraries  and  tbe  QooiaMndn.  ^tta^^:  '^^ 
Pramatic  Emancipation  i  or  Strictures  on  the  State  oftDeTfiMf ' 

qutot  Di^generatioa  of  the  Drvmn ;  on  the  Partiality 


•  *i'i  v^ioj.**.    II  ii;j^. 
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the  JP^9nidtkkKjiUm»fli^ifmiers.     Ui 


tiiMiit»  for  the  Securitj  of  Literazy  and  Dnunatic  Frop^rfy ;  jwrirdcuteyly  cUnemog 

Attempt  to  estimate  the  Poetical  Talent  of  the  Preaent  Aro,  indnding  a  iSketcb^of 
j/^jHM^iy  of  PDetiji  «id  Ch«noten  «|  SoiKhey,  CnMe,  Scott,  Moore»  JLoi^ 

BjToa,  Campbell,  Lamb,  Coleiidge,  and  Wordpirorth.    Bj  T.  N,  Xaljouao^  of 
-  .iPi^lfiddlelWle.    COnifteaLl    No.  10. 

Xnaagural  Oration,  apoken  on  the  4lh  of  No?emb«r,  1815,  at  the  Ceremony  ofla^g 
I  ih^  tot  Stona.  ol  the  London  Inatitatioii  for  the  Difiniioii  of  Scknoe  and  litarnr 

tim.    By  Caahlbs  Bvti.bb,  Ea(^,    No.  14. 
Ik^y  to  the  Obseivations  of  the  Edmborgh  Re?iew  on  the  Anglo-Sascoa  Aatiq^M«9• 

By  the  Rev.  Jobm  Limgaad.    lOrigimaU]    No.  14* 
Diasertatioa  <m  the  Kleminian  and  Bacchic  Mysteries.    By  Tbomas  Xatuob*    Noa* 

15  and  16. 
Pi^coo|ae  delivered  to  the  Liteiary  and  Scientific  Society  at  Ja?a»    By  t^  ^Ofl* 

T,  S.  Eafvlks*  President.    No.  15. 
Reasons  Sot  a  farther  Amendment  of  the  Act  to  amend  the  Copy-Right  Act  of  Qoeea 

Anne.    By  Sir  Eobrton  BnyoeEs,  Bart*  M.  P.    No.  SO. 
Origin  and  Vidsaitudes  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  and  their  Influence  on  th» 
.   present  State  of  Society.    A  Discoorse,  delivered  on  the  opening  uf  the  livexpool 

Royal  Institution,  Not.  1817.    By  William  Roscoi,  Esq.    No.  22* 
Letter  to  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  the  Expediency  of  Revising 

the  Authonsed  Version  of  Scriptoxe.    By  an  Essex  Rector.    lOrigim^U.}    No.  20» 
On  the  Presence  of  Pluto  in  £lysium.    [ OrigmalA    No.  27. 
Ossiana ;  or  Fingal  ascertained  snd  traced  in  Ulster ;  by  the  analogy  of  Namea 

and  Places   mentioned  in  Ossian*s  Poems.    By  H.  Vl  Campbell,  Esq.  R.  N* 

F.A.S.    No.  39. 
Reply  to  the  Charges  brought  by  the  Reviewer  of  Spence's  Anecdotes,   in  the 
,    Quarterly  Review  for  Oct.  1820,  against  the  last  Edition  of  Pope's  Works  ;  and 

Author  of  "  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Campbell,"  on  "  The  Invariable  Principles  of  Poe- 

tiy,"   By  tlieRev.W.L.BowLjss.i;Or^aq    No.W. 
Observations  on  the  Poetical  Cliaracter  of  Pope ;  further  elucidating  the  <'  luTaiiable 

Principles  of  Poetry,"  &c.  with  a  Sequel,  in  reply  to  Octavius  Gilchrist.  By  the 

Rev.  W.  L,  Bowles.  lOriginal,]    Noa.  84  and  85. 
Two  Letters  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Byron,  In  answer  to  his  Lordship's  Letter  to 

••••  ••••••,  onthe  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles's  Strictures  on  the  Life  and  Writ- 
ings of  Pope  ;  more  particularly- on  the  Question,  whether  Poetry  be  more  imme- 

diately  indebted  to  what  is  Sublime  and  Beautiful  in  the  works  of  Nature,  or  the 

works  of  Art?  By  the  lUv.  W.  L.  Bow  lbs.    Second  EditioMy  tnUrged  wad  cor- 
.  rtcttd  MSDihumO^S^r  ike  PwrnpfdiUer.    No.  86. 
Brief  Observations  on  the  Copy-right  Bill ;  attempting  to  prove  its  injustice  towards 

Aotb9r«»  asd  its  tendency  to  iojure  the  ctose  of  Literature*    In  a  latter  to  th» 

Bishop  of  Norwich.  lOnginaL]    No.  86. 
letter  la  the  Right  Hon«  Lord  Byton,  protesting  against  the  Immolation  of  Gi%y,. 

Cowper,  and  Campbell,  at  the  slirine  of  Pope.    No.  86. 
I^attter  to  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles,  in  Reply  to  his  Letter  to  Thomas  Campb^Ilr 

Esq-  and  to  his  two  Letters  to  tlie  Rizht  Hon.  Lord  Byron ;  containing  a  Vindica- 

tiou  of  their  Defence  of  the  Poetical  Character  of  Pope,  and  an  Inquiry  into  the 

nnltnrtf  of  Poetical  Images,  and  of  the   characteristic  qualities  that  distinguish 

Poetry  from,  all  other  species  of  writmg.  By  M.  M'PsaMOT.    Nos.  89  and  40. 
Letters  to  Mr.  T.  Campbell,  as  far  as  regards  Poetical  Criticism,  &c.  &c.  and  the 

Answer  to  the  Writer  m  the  Quarterly  Review,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  same 

Bubircts.   Second  Edition.    Together  with  an  Answer  to  some  objections  i  and 

further  Illustrations.  By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles.    No.  40. 
On  th/B^f^ensorship  recently  esublished  by  rirtue  of  Article  4  of  the  Act  of  March  17, 

182VU    By  Viscount  Chateaubriand.    Secomd  EdUhn.    J^xnuiaitd  txclwnnely  for 

ih£  PampkUteer.    No.  47. 
Obeerva|kH|f  on  the  Rqdam  Majestatenu  j^eeoiid  EditioM.    No.  40. 
^^Tfrfi  PlM^ywaqted.    A  Vindication  of  the  Dnuna«  the  Stage,  and  PubHc  VttM^n, 
'  '  ,£rf^  w^ihginriipm  and  Compilations  of  tlve  Rev.  J.  A.  Jamcs«  in  a  letter  t^  the 

Author. /&c£uf£dtlioii,irti&al<erarioiis.    No%49. 
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5S^  J 6em^ CinmdC\mkim.^\  ^^w 

CtouMofSff  Philip Raimlallie  Authofilriy  of  JmiairiiiF>w**>lir*B*>fct»^^ 

UBy£«q.    No.  54. 
Bemarkft  on  the  Chincter  and  Wntiiigs  of  Joba  Bfilton  ;  oooMiaoad  bf  thoi  pttbttcA- 

tion  of  bii  IfUeW  diacorered  *  Tmuiae  on  Cbrittiia  Doctoae.'    hj  Yf^^^Gm^m* 
'  Nivo,  LL.D.   Stetmd  Ediltimn*    No.  58. 

MEDICAL. 

Oboerratioiit  on  Medical  Refocm.    By  a  Member  of  the  UniTcni^  of  Oxford.  [OK* 

fteitf.lNo.6. 
Sketch  <n  the  new  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Brahi  and  Nervonf  Syntoii  of  Dhi. 


Gall  and  8p«rabeim,  oootidered  as  coroprehending  a  complete  sys^^n  ofPhre«o 
lugy,  with  Ohaerraiiona  on  ita  tendency  to  the  Improvement  of  EdiicntitB!,'or^- 
niahment,  and  of  the  Treatment  of  Insanity.    By  T.  FonsTBm,  Esq.  FX.S.  No.'  ft. 


Report  from  the  Committee  of  the  Home  of  Coimnoai  on  Madhooaoft  in  Ei%lan#: 
No.  11. 

Obaerrationa  and  Reflections  on  the  Bill  fimr  "  BettM  regidating  the  Medical  Pittfcac 
non  as  far  ai  regards  Apothecaries ;"  proring  it  to  be  a  measore  best  %vaX.^  «cr  the 
Pohlk  ConTtnience«  and  most  oondndre  to  the  Preserratioo  of  the  CouMuaity* 
from  the  Effects  of  ezistiog  Frauds  and  Abuses.  B;|r  R*  M.  Kerbisov,  £sq.  No.  IS. 

Soggestions  for  the  Prevention  and  Mitigation  of  Epidemic  and  Pesfilealial  PUtaias, 
compvebendioff  the  Abolition  of  Qnarantinea  and  Lasarettoe ;  with  acme  opportxmo' 
Remarks  on  the  Danger  of  Pestilence  fnm  Scarcity.  By  Cr.  Maclxah/ M.D.. 
No.  90. 

Letter  to  Sir  William  Garrow,  on  his  proposed  BUI  for  tegtiUting  the  PrMrfke  of  Sur- 
gery throashont  the  Kingdom.  By  J.  Hamilton,  M.D.    No.  2S. 

On  the  Evil  Effects  prodaced  in  the  Human  Constitation  by  StinnilatiBg  Fbod,  anj 
by  SpiritQons  and  Fermented  Liquors,  when  taken  moderately  mnd  hafatnafly^ 
iS^sand  fdilion,  recmmpimed  far  tkii  Work^  wUh great  addiimns.  By  aMembct 
of  the  North  American  Academy  of  Sciencea.     No.  2t. 

Modem  Maladies,  and  Present  State  of  Medicine.— The  Annivfrssry  Oradon  beCoie 
the  Medical  Society  of  London.    By  D.  Uwivs,  M.D.    No.  25. 

Vindication  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  (as  a  School  of  Medicine*)  flN>m  the  ao« 
persions  of  "  a  Member  of  the  UniTersity  of  Ozford."  With  Remarks  on  Medicnl 
Reform.    By  Lawson  Whallby,  M.D.    No.  26.    ' 

Observations  on  the  Casual  and  Periodical  Inflaence  of  Particnlar  States  o#  t^  At- 
mosphere on  Homan  Health  and  Diseases,  psrticultirly  Insanity ;  with  a  IVUe  ol 
Reference  to  Authors.    By  T.  FoasTca.  M.  B.    No.  2T. 

Hunterian  Oration  for  the  year  1819,  delivered  before  the  Royal  Collrge  otSsa^Km^ 
in  London.    By  John  Abbrnetht,  F.R.S.    No.27. 

On  the  Phenomena  of  Insanity  :  being  a  Supplement  t6  Observations  on  tbo  Chaaal 
and  Periodical  Influence  ofpeculisr  States  of  the  Atoioephere  eu  Hmmin  fivaUJ 
and  Disease.    By  Thomas  Forstbr,  M.B.    No.  29. 

Snromary  of  Facts  and  Inferences  respecting  the  Causes,  proper  and  adiaiMitteMi  rf 
Plague,  and  other  Pestilential  Diseases ;  with  proofs  uf  the  non-existence^  «tn- 
tagion  in  these  maladies :  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Select  Connnittoe  of  tl^Botee 
of  Commons,  for  inquiring  into  the  validity  of  the  Doctrine  of  Contagion,  iii,1^- 
Plague,  &c.  in  February,  1819,  and  presented  to  them,  but  not  hitlierto  pnbliBh*L 
By  Charles  Macleax,  M.D.  Lecturer  on  the  Diseases  of  Hot  Climateatotte 
Honorable  East  India  Company.  [OriginaL']    No.  SI.  '  '\ 

Brief  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  and  Mitigation  of  Pestilential  Fever,  and  into  tho  opi- 
nion of  the  Ancients  respecting  Epidemical  Diseases.  By  T.  Forstmb,  M.Bv 
Secmd  Ediiion.    No.  48. 

Brief  Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  Opinion  on  the  subject  of  Contagion  ;  witti  soaaa  Re- 
marks on  Quarantine.    By  W.  Macvicbael,  M.  D.     No.  50. 

Addreas  tothe  Public  on  the  Propriety  of  Midwives,  histead  of  Surgeons,  practist&g 
Midwifery.  By  J.  R.  Picbmbrb.  Fourtk  Editwn.  [exclusively.]    No»5a» 

MILITARY  AFFAIRS. 
Plan  for  Increasing  the  Incomes  of  Officers  of  the  Army ;  and  aIso  Ibr  a  Vrondati^ 
Officers'  Widows  and  Children.      By  D.  Roberts,  Esq. ;  and  a  Soppleme^j|^w 
first  published)  by  J.  Pnit.ppART,  Esq.     No.  3. 
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the  PamphkUet.in  Fi/fy^Bight  Numbers.      MV 

AJ!4tUMitt#t]|»0fieen  oT-tiM  Arajt^tpUiBiag  the  cfcae of  the  abcrvift  Plhn  being  for 
the  present  suspended.  By  Lient  Col.  Rourts;  with  Supplementary  Obsenra* 
tioue,  by  J»  PniLippAnT,  £eq.    No.  4- 

ObMv^tiiiBf  on  the  BiU  rendering  the  Mifitin  diiposable  for  Foreign  Service.  By 
John  Puilippart,  £eq.    [OntgMcZ.]    No.  5. 

An  Argument  on  Militaiy  Obedience.    By  n  Half-pay  Officer.    [Or^gtmiL]    No.  St. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Obeerrations  on  the  State  of  the  Brewery,  and  on  the  Saccharine  Qnality  of  Malt. 

Hy  J.  BaTaaiTooiy  Eao.    [Or^guM/.]    No.  4. 
Lord  Sheffield  on  the  Trade  in  Wool  and  WooUena*  indoding  an  ezpo^Ukm  of  Ae 

Oommcrcial  sitoation  of  the  Britiah  Empire,  in  the  yean  1800,  10,  11,  and  IS. 

No.  6. 
ShoctSketch  of  a  Short  Trip  to  Paris  in  1788.  By  the  Rot.  Dr.  Valfy.    No.  6* 
Report  of  Lord  Sheffield,  at  the  Meeting  at  Lewes  Wool  Fair,  1818.     No.  7. 
Sk^eh  for  a  new  Divlaion  and  SubdiTiaion  of  Moniea,  Weighta,  and  Coint.  By  Mm- 

OATOR.     No.  7. 
Obeervaiiona  on  the  Brumal  Retreat  of  the  Swallow.    With  an  Index  to  many  paa- 

•ages  relating  to  thu  Bird  in  the  Works  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Autbora.    By  T. 

fonsTsn,  F.L.S.    No.  8. 
On  the  means  of  guarding  Dwelling  Houses,  by  their  Constmction,  against  Aeqidenti 

by  Fire.    No.  10. 
A  new  Theory  of  the  Two  Hemispheres,  whereby  it  is  attempted  to  explain,  oil  G4k>- 

graphical  and  Historical  facts,  the  time  and  manner  in  which  America  was  peopled. 

By  G.  A.  Thompson,  Esq.    No.  10. 
Aeport  from  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  King's  Bench,  FleeC, 

and  Mamhalsea,  Prisons,  &c.    No.  12. 
Outlines  of  a  Plan  for  building  Twenty* five  Chorches  or  Chi^iels  at  an  expense  of 

100,000/.  to  Government,  or  at  no  expense  to  Government,  if  it  should  be  thought 

advisable  lo  have  recourse  to  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  for  this  purpose.  By  the  Biev. 

T.  Falconbb,  M.A.    No.  18. 
Speedi  id  Mr.  Phillips  on  the  Case  of  Guthrie  t.  Sterne  for  Adultery.    No»  IS. 
Bnmaiks  on  the  Comparative  Value  of  Freehold  and  Copyhold  Land ;  ahowing  the 

Worth  of  lives  on  Admittance  and  Enfranchisement,  and  on  the  purchase  of  Ad- 

towsona.    By  W.  Roirsa.  Esq.    No.  14. 
A  Short  Letter  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  the  dnngerous  Competition  of 

the  Distilleries  with  the  Breweries.    By  a  Freeholder.    No.  14. 
On  tbeAmeliomtion  of  Slavery.    Bt  Hembt  Kostbu.    [Or^tmiLI    No.  16. 
On  the  Desirableness  and  Utility  of  Ladiea  visiting  the  Female  Wards  of  Ho^tals 
,  nadLnnaticAsyhnM.    Bv  CATannniB  Cappb.    [OHg-inai.]    No.  16. 
Treatise  on  Giey hounds,  with  Observations  on  the  Treatment  and  Disorders  of  tb«m. 

By  Sin  Richard  Clayton,  B»irt.    No.  17. 
Jooml  ol  an  English  Traveller  from  1814  to  1816 ;  or  Memoirs  and  Anecdotes  of 

Her  Bttval  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  her  Court,  with  Letters  of  H.R.H., 

«he  Earl  af  Liverpool,  Mr.  Whitbread,&c    No.  10. 
Copy  of  the  Report  presentad  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Committee  appointed 
.r  to  examine  the  several  netitiona  presented  to  the  House,  agamst  the  Employment 

cf  Boys  in  Sweep^  of  Chimnies.    No.  20. 
Usury  ^n^aioed ;  or  Conscience  quieted  in  the  case  of  Potting  out  Of  Money  at  Inte- 
rest.   By  Philopenes.  London :  Printed  by  D.E.  in  Fetter  Lane,  ]09|.    No.21. 
Addtosas  to  the  Gu«rdian  Society.    No.  SI. 
Observations  on  the  Effect  of  the  Manv^Bu:turiog  System :  with  HinU  fut  the  im- 

.ttovifipnent  of  those  parts  of  it  which  are  most  injurious  to  Health  and  Morak. 

By  RoBBBT  OwBN.  TkM Edition.    No.21. 
Iietlot  in  the  Common  Council  and  Litciy  of  the  City  of  London,  on  the  Abuses 

existing  in.  Newgate ;  showing  the  necessity  of  an  inunediate  Reform  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  that  Prison.  By  the  Hon.  H.  6.  Bbv nett,  M.  P.    No.  22. 
Account  of  the  Management  ef  the  Poor  in  Hamburgh,  between  the  years  1788  and 
.,1704»  in  a  Xittter  to  some  Friends  of  the  Poor  in  Great  Britain.    By  Baron  Von 

VooHT.    No.  22. 
French  Drama :  or,  a  Discussion  on  the  following  question  s  Which  are  the  best 
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anitheluiuiwiwikMHoiafariii?  ^A.J>«tnJi>    [I^MiiWW  iJi»ii<ny»'ift» 

rtwiii*ftriiiw  ]  Nil.  It  *  ''^  '"'  t''^'-'*'^^ 

IVMteonDMBmg;  iKtIi  Hit  AmhiU  of  CUwhy » Ilia  Ortel  IVW^  «ftt  ^TttlMba 
Conbtt, froM the Mriiest  tiAet*    Bjr  A. Bovqrvrrtt Biq«    ll».li.*    ^   '^    i  u«  i 

RuMia  OiMte,MiTMd«tyeid0e,  ob  «iM»  DMth  of  Dog#  LgQWttdb'^Wrtdfcu, 
By  Asrt>BBA  Nava«b»o,  Vcao^ui  Saaiitor.  TVMiIgM  ftwt  Oe  OHglHtt  R^ 
Uim.    ToifMch  «•  — byqlueA  lUdMgkt oa Utt  Vwiddm BaptWic,  l^C^Rti^ 

A  Letlar  to  Sir  SaBMl  RoniBy,  lf«P.  ftoB  Htvy  AMoglMM^  Biqi  M;P.|  oM^Om 

AboMofCtaaMM.    Ko.M.  ."^       i 

A  Piiwrtttion  o»  Uw  TliMirY  md  Bnetwe  of  BewfoloBoe »  Mog  ft  fflMteii  feto- 

Cement  of  tho  SecoDd  Editioii  of  lh»  Complaiiite  of  the  Poor  Paeple'arBhf. 
,  by  the  mubo  Author*  Bj  Qboms  Dtbb,  A*a  »im  ZtfMi^  wif^cBWWBi 
«Mr«*MiM.    Not.S6andar. 
OoPropelliBgyeiieltbjBieuiiofWindiBillSdlt.     Bj /.  M,  Bab^lbit.    {^I^H* 

Bof.]    Mo.  27. 
A  Letter,  to  Heorv  Brooefaun,  Biq.  M J',  from  John  Ifebnd,  D.D.  foRBeHy  Ttear  of 

CroTdoD, now  Deen otWestnuister,    No. 97. 
]b  it  m^oiniile  to  fm  the  Atmomboo  of  Lmidon,  in  b  wtry  coMldcoiMe  degne^ 
Mioiif  VBpoan    -    .  ^  *  -. 


fram  Iho  Soioko  end  Deletoiioiif  VBpoait  mlih  which  it  it  honif  j  tBipfOgBBteA  f  Bj 

W.  FBBtfD,  Eiq.  ActBiry  of  the  Rock  Inearenoe*    No.  SO. 
Aflfoiftoiroftbe'PaBcipelOccarfeBoee  during  en  EadMse?  from  the  BMrii  Govern* 

ment  to  the  Conrt  of  Chinn  in  the  year  1816.    By  the  Kev.  Vt*  Robbbt  liloiitti- 

tONy  Bttoebed  to  the  Eatbavy.    lOrigimaUJ    No.  29. 
Notes  on  n  Viait  Biade  to  some  of  the  Priaonfl  in  Scothnd,  and  die  North  of  BnglBiad^ 

hiOOttpBBy  with£liiahethFry;  with  aome  geneiBl  Obaewatiom  ob  the  anb^ct  of 

PiiooB  Diecmlitte*    By  Josb^h  Jobn  Gobbbt.    Nos.  99,  WO,  and  tl. 
Fint  Report  of  the  Coouniaiioneie  appointed  to  coaaldtr  tbe  aobfcct  nf  TTiiglila  <ihi1 

Bleittarea.   No.  Si. 
Boron  Smith's  Charge,  ddiToredon  the  Qth  of  March,  1820,  to  the  Gnnd  Jaiy  of  «m 

County  o£  Weitmeath,  and  pnhlifhed  at  their  unaBiBinoa  itgnett.   Nowtt. 
The  Brittah  Mkn,  and  ita  DeiifatiTee;  befaig  a  ahetch  of  a  propoaei  Ba' 

in  the  British  Meaaurea,  WeighU,  and  Coiaa ;  lonnded  on  a  Bjmmkfmtn 

B  onivertal  baait,  may  omBoate,  afler  oorrectioBy  the  diilbaent  ayeteiBi'Of  all 

BatiooB.  [OfiiriBBl.1    No.  SI. 
Speeoh  of  the  Right  Hon.  George  Cannmg,  doMveied  at  the  Livetpool  Dfnta 

in  ceidbration  of  hia  le-election,  March  18, 1828.  [Foorth  EMKhtAytmtimd 

rected.]    No.  SI. 
Fhiloeophicand  Practkal  laqniry  into  the  Notoie^ad  CoiiilUM^buol  ITiiiIii  |  iarfiir 

ang  an  inveatigatioB  into  the  cansea  and  oitgyi  of  tfaa  dry  rotf 


aiderations,  introductoir  to  the  aaggeation  of  a  better  method  ftr  Bdteotoy^lflM'j 

'  B  ptopoaal  for  effeotoBfly  pieacrnng  thnbcr  ogeiMtover  contiBotingtlia  jbfi|<iy<l* 
ioteml  dod^ ;  and  the  particohm  and  reaoH  of  b  aetof  oBBceaafBi  ■eofa— ta 
made,  and  tending  to  estabUah  the  antheatidty  of  tfaB  Bbofo  ^ropoaaJ.  n^im^w 
LiBOABB.    No.  S9»  *  -  ' 

Two  Political  A&goriea  ^  written  in  the  year  17SS,  and  BOwfe«iaodlfl»«HrM4h 
pbleteer.    Bv  the  Hon.  Sir  William  C.  Smith,  Bait.,  ULD.  F.R.8.    W6*mlC 

%Meobcf  Joa.Jianyatt,  Esq.,  in  the  Hooae  of  Cnaiiiai,  ob  Umiaf^'Mamm^ 

1820,  upon  the  Petition  of  the  Ship  Owneniof  the  Poftof  XendoB*  ommi  aaf  ^ 

iteration  in  the  Dotiei  on  Timber.    [Pobliihed  by  thoCOMUttaBoCllia  flwifcif  <r 

Skip  OBTBcri.]    Second  Edition.    No.  SS*  _i*      '• 

ftqMCtoCtfao8ecntttyoftbe1>eBraiy,in  obodiaBoe  to  b  aaBglwiia  of  4 
i^ii«seBtativesoflBtMBrch,1818,tianBButlingStaleBnnt»iBi 
dllion  of  the  Baah  of  the  Uwtod  SlBtaa»  and  ila  oftoaa  t  olaoi  f 
totheSitiiBtionoftbediffBreBtChaEtefod  Baafca  in  the^dift 
diatziotofCohimbiB»&c    rNev/fovApriBM«ilikta<Martry4   iitf^M.   •• 

CieaBfal  OfaaerfBlioBaen  Piondent  Banka;  with  m  Pki»  of«h»IMMM'IM 
BaahatCaaibTidfi;  aad  b  scale  of  4be  priooof  PiibMUBiMtiiii^aB 
Revenue.    By  Pbofbssob  Cbbistian.    [Onftaol.}  ih^M^-  ■■'.    »••    •  *»• 

Marriage  and  Divorce.    [OrigimU']   No.SS.  ■   -  . -•   '•"«    ■-•^.-« 

/J/./     JO/ 
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the  Pi^midtiagK^J^ifi^iSigkt'^mben.     a» 

Engfand,  and  th^  Affricultunatt,  Manafocturers,  &c.  relieved  ft^m  tlM>jdl#r«Mfte<i 
ji»Wg<y«pi^>  ftTM jiKTrtby  iheiMf  tola  (i<Mftqi»  CiftflUthig  MniiaiW    .^11^16^  *' 
Two  Pairs  of  fi«|onMl  l^orMlit  OdCMiiit  Cefar  ««d  WiUiam  PktT^fini^BM): 
.oiBi*«Wl^n(ihB«?M^>«itr<ii^  4«^e  ^6JMib«ii)«    Bj  G»  W.  Msaalii*  AiMMr.tf 
..,,)^  lilAW^tofWillMftPiOe^,  l>.f>.;*  aodnf  **  Algmos  Sidney''  Nft^ii;      i 
Ikn«liiiif>9  UM^i6«9B««4  Friaoikli  fltUt  CmuMry ;  McMiMtd  by  ib6  BiU  uowMi'lbe 
House  of  Commons,  for  conaolidating  and  ameodiQg  the  La«f  relating  t0  Mmmis  j 
,  ffilJ^Mi^Illpiipfkl  m^  pmctiMorimlKlDg  to tha Taak'mMler  of  aPirieoiu  t«&* 
than  to  the  Chaplain,  for  the  refurmatioo  of  uffenden  {  and  of  ptiretefliig  llto  ^iork 
r^tJUlMm "^qm  !>•  \Mm  hUooademiiedto^hAft  labor  at  ft pnoiahiMiit^  l^flUo*ii% 
,  thf  4^it0'P(«Bd  %  portion  of  Ibeir  eaminga  doling  their  imiuiaoenifint.    Bj^k  H«l- 
,WfMkg  JU»%%  M«  P«    Se0mi  BdUiomj  w^/b  c^rre€tum$  amd  aiiiratiam*   No.  88* 
The  Excluiion  of  the  Qeeen  from  the  Litorgy,  historically  niid  le^llj  unaldiied*  By 
.n.Q«9ria<iaf»i  JFe«ii||kCd»HMi«««ifffir«d^l*«iliiMef.    No.85r 
Phodon  in  Reply  to  Cato  in  Defence  of  the  People  of  £ngland,  and  in  VindicitiMi  of 
tlioPMif  J^n«(  wltbnliftwwonltinconolittiontotho  Eari  of  iiverpook     Bym  . 
Babristib.    S€e9nd  Ediiivu.    No.  85.  • 

On  th«  prMent  Timber  and  Deal  Trade,  as  regards  £«rope  and  the  BHtiih  Ameiicn* 

CoUmioa }  lettiBi  on  plain  fMtf.    By  H.  D.  DtJusKr.    [OHl;wud,']    No.  88/ 
Sore  Methods  of  Attaining  a  Long  and  Heatbfttl  life ;  with  ibo  Meant  of  OMMcttriga 
.aa  Cottorii^on.    By  Liwis  CoBNABO.    TrmmUttd/mn  iU  ffdfcrti.     IM^ 
third  Editimt^    Nos.80Bnd8r.  « 

Further  Remarks  on  some  Passagei  in  Scriptnre  relating  to  Marriage  and  iKf<ot«e ; 

twiih  lafbfenoo  to  the  Pamphlet  is  No.  84.    [OrigmmL]    No^  8<t 
l«tte»  of  Joaeph  II.,  wnttrn  to  distioguiaiied  Princes  nnd  Statesmen,  €•  ▼mtes  b- 
t^resting  snbiects.     [Now  JkH  franafafarf  /Hm  ikt  Qermmn  ««6lMaifefy  /m*  the 
|\ia»»Ir>rfr.l    Noa.8faBd88. 
Vindicia  Britanoicc.    Christianity  interested  in  the  Dismbsal  of  MidBsten*   A  V^n- 
tdioatiott  of  the  Poopke  ftoii  the  charfte  of  Biaaptaomy,  and  a  Deface  of  the  fffe^ 
doia  of  Ae  Pwss.     In  sic  Lattrrt  to  William  Wilberforoe,  £aq.  M.P.  and  the  Re- 
r.HtiaM  Fabfie.    By  Chbistofbilvs.     Second  Ediiimk ;  mUwred  and  eomettd  tm* 
i€iwh9t9fw4lm  PtnphUtter.    Not.  J7  atid  88. 

A»lki^aMBi  I  uMitaiiiing  the  Sabaianee  of  Hta  Majesty's  Speeeh  to  both  Hoase»  of 

Parliament  on  the  approaehine  Session ;  together  witk  a  fuU  and  authemk  Ac- 

rteimt  of  the  Dobate  whkb  wHl  tnhe  place  in  the  Hotise  of  C(«inions  on  th«  mo-' 

4kn  ibi*  tho  Address  and  the  Amendment.   With  Notes.  By  Riobabd  TfokCiL, 

Esq.  Lcntfea,  pHaM  1778.    No.  38. 

At,Ii«ttfcr*af  CspoaialatloB  to  Loid  Byron  on  Ua  present  pOTsoita;  with  Anhnad- 

■  laaiiiaaa— his  Wrkioga,  and  Abaenoa  from  his  Country  in  tho  hour  of  Danger, 

{On$imd.}   lio.8e« 

Tm^  Rataiti  to  Nature ;  or,  a  Defence  of  the  Vegetable  Regimen :  with  soma  AocMint 

.  .W^aik  £xpariment  made  daring  throe  or  four  years  ia  the  Author's  ftunily.  By  Jobn 

•  Knave  NatrTtm.  Eoq.    Noa.  88,  89,  and  48. 

Observations  on  the  present  State  of  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis.  By  Obobok  B. 
lAAbBWABiNo.  Eaq.    Seeamd  EdHim;  fHntad  exclu$ivHf  fn  fAa  PmikpkieHer, 

Qha^fatioiis  en  Trade,  considered  in  refeveoco  parlicuhirly  to  iht  PubMe  Debt,  find 
fta  tha  Afjiicnlton  if  the  United  Kingdom.  By  RionAan  HBAYtiFf  slo.    No<  88. 

Thonghis  on  libefty,  and  the  ICighta  of  Edgtishmen*  By  Basil  Mowtaav,  Esq. 
No.  41. 

QBiai8ai8isiiB  of  ihn  Polien  Report  of  1818,  with  a  PIhb  for  effectimlly  sappfcv^ftf 

•  ifaeTfndeofThieTmg.    With  a  few  Woida  inducing  towards  Che  D^nSoV^  of 
iJ^pataal  MiHsn,  pcriMMs  tho  nctonl  Dtaoovm  thereof.    No.  41. 

Tb8-ba«a-lstftsrs  of  Kiiy  Heary  Vill.  to  Aasm  Boleyn.    Now  lint  eon««tlrprinled 
from  the  Atitngrapho  in  tho  Uhnry*  of  the  Vniicnn  Pdbee ;  w)ik  an  RiMorital 
yialiaduttlon,  iUvstratod  by  Lettem  of  distingaiahed  Contemporarieat  Notes,  a«M  9tx> 


rB^^iha BdJtor«f'*a  «<  IBoMiiin  BrittonnaK''  fOHfikdk}    Noa.  49aAi«^48.' 
Cnntioni  to  Continental  TM!«>eHeiab  Wf^be  Rov.  J.  W.  CtrniitiKMiAic,  A.M*    fl^Mnd 
JE4ilto«,iai«4«srr»fliaM^    No.  48, 
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ObseTTations  on  tbe  Vinoiii  FennciitatioQ;  wHb  «  Dfuwytkfc  >^  •  ftfttApfiMA.^ 
tus  to  improve  the  Mipe.  Alto  a  Statement  of  tka  AdvantAffeaiOi  hdikrflHrttfiam 
tbii  System  when  applied  to  the  ProceM«f  Brewing,    lifo.  4I«  ''      •  r  .>•>*>.  M 

A  Few  Observations  on  Friendly  Societies,  asd<  their  lateence  eft  Polilip'MoiBls. 
By  theRev.J.  W.CuMNiMCHAM,  A.M.  Sicomt  E4Ui4m,    140.41..        -       ^  I 

An  authentic  Narrative  of  tbe  Eitraordinazy  C<ue  pcrfomied  byPxineeAleslttder 
Hobenlobe  on  Miss  Barbara  O'Connor ;  with  a  fall  Refutation  o£  the  Aiimcnias 
False  Reports  and  Miarepreeentatioiu.  By  Joox  BAi>EUYf  M.. ]>•  ^  TkmdMiitimld 
No.4S.  .•■       .'-    .    '    ^ 

A  Letter  to  tbe  Miitresses  of  Families,  on  the  cruelty  of  ensfJoyinf  ChtKiie»4ir  8— tlr 
Chiinneys ;  and  on  tbe  Facility  with  which  the  li^ractice  maj  be  whoUymbeliihiil. 
With  wood-culi.  By  J.  C.  Hudson,    No.  44. 

Enchiridion  ;  or,  a  Hand  for  the  One-Handed.    With  leoed-atfi.  By  Canaik  Dx. 

BENSY.      No,  44.  -       '       r,   V     -      ' 

Prosecutions  of  lnfid«l  Blasphemers  briefly  vindicated  in  a  Letter  to  1J^^  Biic«i<4o» 
Esq.  M.P.  By  the  Rev,  W.  B.  Wuitbhiao.  Seevtid  EdUiom^  Wkk  MneciMis. 
No.  44.  .    .   ♦    t     '  - 

Letter  to  ^r  John  Cox  Hippisley,  Bart,  on  tbe  MischsHa  incid^tid  to  the  Tnod- 
Wheel,  as  an  Instrument  of  Prison  Ditciplinr.  By  Jouzf  Mason  Gooft»*  MA), 
F.R.S.  Second  EdUion^  with  addUi9ua.    No.  45.  •     .         - 

Tbe  remarkable  Trial  and  Defence  of  Eugene  Aram,  of  Kaaiesboroag^*  ^  tiM  Mmr- 

der  of  Daniel  Clark,  committed  on  tbe  8tb  of  February,  1744*5.  Koi  45. 
On  tbe  Nobiht^  of  the  British  Gentry,  or  the  Political  Ranks  and  DIgBtioa  of^e 
British  Empire  compared  with  those  on  tbe  Continent,  for  the  uori  of  £arBg&4m 
in  Great  Britain  and  of  Britons  abroad ;  particuUrly  of  those  who  desist  to  h»  pn*^ 
sented  at  foreign  courts,  to  accept  foreign  military  §vmc9,  to  be  iavcitfl^  with 
foreign  orders,  to  purchase  foreign  property,  or  to  inter mairy  with  fweigieis.  J^ 
Sir  Jamks  lawasMCB,  Knight  of  Malta.  [OHififMi.1  .  tNo.  45. 
Some  Account  of  the  State  of  the  Prisons  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  By  #OBvBo««i;io, 
£m).    No.  46.  *^ 

Remarks  on  Suicide.    By  Thomas  CHivai^uiBrEsq.    [Ongi/m/.]     ^ro.  46.  O 

Short  View  of  the  Proceediiuzs  of  the  several  CommittBes  and  Meetings  held  in  coo^ 
sequence  of  the  intended  Petition  to  Parliament,  from  the  County  uf  Lincoln,  for  a 
limited  Exportation  of  Wool,  in  tbe  jears  17S1  and  1782  ;  together  with  Mr.  R. 
Glover's  Letter  on  that  subject :  to  which  is  added  a  list  of  tbe  Pamphiets  on  Wool 
Utely  published,  with  some  eitracti.  By  Eojsuxn  Tu  a  nok  ,  £iq.  No.  46. 
On  the  Efficacy  of  White  Mustard  Seed  taken  intemally  as  a  cure  for  Ttrioiiafiaai- 

plaints.  'No.46.  .     ./      -   ^o «»'•■{   H 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the  lelief  of  Diat«9M*d^Mtl«ii  hs  SattHil 
.  Africa :  with  the  Resolutions  passed  and  Speechea  delivoved  «|  %  GwH^it.  BfbaliDg 
held  at  Cape  Town,  17tb  Sept.  182S.    To  which  n  so^ais>e4t  t^^AyiwiiM rif 
Lettera  and  other  Docomonts,  illostiative  of  the  present  comtitloiMi^tho  Bnndrnd^ 
No.46.  .Xd  ^  ^ 

Sketch  of  the  Character  of  the  lale  Lord  Etskaoe.    No.  46.        .  7..1  h  \  oH^  <-i  t9i*^ 
Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  tbe  Usury  Laws;  with Disyiisitioty^Oft)lbeiAagiiiaiiits 
adduced  against  them  by  Mr.  Beatham  aad  other  writesa^Md  sttlWHek^oioilie 
Authorities  in  their  favor.    By  Robbbt  Mauobsji.    No.  4^  1 1  ^. .  .1 1 N  .4    v^H 
Ethics,  or  the  Analogy  of  the  Morai  Sdencee  indicated  t  ooii^f9lMpdiif.MBni«^ 

Politics, and  Theoloc^.    By  G.Fisld.    No»4a,  -  r  ,  j-i^  j   ..ar..^arcO 

Appeal  to  the  British  Nation,  on  tbe  Humanity  and  Poliey^of  lenm«9di}JMian]> 

institution  for  the  Preservation  of  Lives  add  Pigperl^  ftem-ShiptVOK^  ftl^sfiir 

William  Hillary,  Bart,    Second  EdUwm*    No.4^  >  .  ,.<;^  ti  fnu 

Sussestion  for  the  Improvement  and  Embelliihment  of  |h«;  Mftftptt^  M/gbBimM. 

Ill LLA BY,  Bart,    [Origimd,}    No.  48,  wc  .oVI 

Letter  to  W.  Wilherfoice,  Esq.  M,P.  on  the  fubjoft  of  Iipi^tffiHiH  f^  Mn§  iw  MiT 
and  the  PhilantbropisU  of  this  Country  to  pvove  these  fcrHnfii<|ffiiil#>ifi^y iliiiy 
expriessedin  tbe  cause  of  Humanity  on  Negro  Slavexy^  by'ii^tiff^^iftlffthdaABe 
ardor  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  British  Seamen.    No.  48.  9f.  cVI 

Substance  of  a  LeMer  to  Lord  Viscoont  Mehdlle,  fiith  the  QwtUies  qi^Phisitirmbi) 
British  Seamen,  and  to  form  their  minds  to  volunteer  tbe  Naval  Service  wkm  ra- 
quired ;  to  do  away  with  the  evls  of  Jn^pfsOiAent,  and  man  oor  SbipaeffectoaUy 
^^th  in^xcaetjle  Seamen*    No,  46.  .   ^  Ljoai^  j»if'71o  wiiv^ff 
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the  Pmnphkteer,  Hn  Fifty-Eight  Numbers.      S8S 

Qtt^illif/gciNMf  MikdplM  Md  pi^tenf  Ptaotke  of  Baking  in  England  and  Scotland ; 

,r{wHb  Obi^rfitMht  Oft  the  Jufldce  and  Policy  of  an  immediate  Alteration  in  the 
Charter  of  the  BmIc  of  finglaml,  and  the  measares  to  be  pursued  in  order  to  effect 
.   ii^    BjrT^JomK*    Seevnd  EiRthn.    No.  48. 
Rapport  sur  I'EUt  Aotnel  des  Priaona  dana  lea  D^partementa  du  Calvadoa,  de  l*£nre| 

v^dojJm  JfaodMif  etde  ia  Seine-Inf^nenre,  et  sur  la  Maison  de  Correction  de  Gal* 

ri.lmui-  Noto40w 

IHtii.lidi:lh6  GonstMMJ^on  of  a  Strain  Life-Boat ;  also  for  the  Extiogniahaient  of  Fire 

atSea,&c.    Bjr  Sir  W.  Hillary.    Second  Edition.    No.  49. 
QbfertatiaBs  on  tlia  Bnldtiigs,  ImproTements,  and  Extension  of  the  Metropolis^  of 

:  laieiyean ;  niib  «ome  Suggeationa,  &c.    No.  60. 
Bailwaya  compared  with  Canala  and  Common  Roada,  and  their  Uiea  and  AdyantagjOt 

explained.    By  C.  Maciabbn,  Eaq.    No.  51. 
Eaaaj  addressed  to  Captains  of  the  Rojal  Navy,  and  thoae  of  the  Merehanta'  Service^ 

.  ontbt  mesBs  of  pieaenring  the  Health  of  their  Crewa;  with  ^^Directions  for  tha 

'J^ttvmtSonofDnr  RotinShipa.    By  U.  T;    la  .    .n,  M.D.    No.51. 
Letter  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  R.  Peel,  on  the  Injustice  and  Impolicy  of  Arrest  for  Debt : 

>  abo  redAmmendhtg  a  better  and  a  more  summary  Method  for  the  Recovery  of  Debta 

•  ndd  SiiMta  ia  general.     B^  H.  Jimsiett.     [Original.]    No.  52. 

Science  of  Phrenology  conaiatent  with  ttie  Doctrine  of  Christianity ;  a  letter  ad- 

dteao&d  to  Dr.8purabeHD,  by  J.  C.  Tomlinson,  Esq.  M.A.     [Original.]    No.  52. 

Procda  du  ConstitutionneU    Siibstance  da  Discours  de  M.  Dupin,  addreds^  a  la  Cour 

•  Royale de Paria,  ii  I'oceaaion  dn  Pi^^rf'^  ronrr-  )»  rrn.*s»i-*if-rr'!.  pn  fivrfir  da 
r  A49rna^.    No.  53. 

Aheenteeiam  Considered ;  with  aome  Remarks  on  a  part  of  Mr.  M'Calloch's  Evidence. 

By  ILGABDiitim.    [OriginaL]    No.  5t. 
Jflint-Stoek  Companiea.    No.  55. 
Oen.  Sir  Herbert  Taylor *8  Memorandmn  of  the  Illnesa  and  Decease  of  the  Duke  oC 

York.    Now  54. 
Hiatoric  Doabta  relative  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte.    No.  54, 
Objecta,  Advantages,  and  Pleaaur^s  of  Science.    No.  54. 

Kotaa  to  Gen.  8k  Herbert  Taylor's  Memorandum  o(  the  Bhiess  and  Decease  of  the 
'.  Duke  of  ¥erk.    No.  54. 

Memdtfat,  addnMsed  to  Lord  Viscount  Goderich,  on  the  Fitness  of  the  System  of  the 
fiMldcef  EnglMd^— «f  the  Country  Banks,  and  of  the  Branch  Banka  of  England,— 

to  the  Wairts  of  tlie  People,  and  on  the  ample  Means  of  Protection  which  private 

.fiaotovand  Che  Pliblie  have  against  the  Monopoly  of  the  Bank  of  England.    By 

H.  BuRGsaa.    Second  Edition.    No.  56. 
Xatbn  to  the  Magistrates  of  England  on  the  Increaae  of  Crhne  ;  and  an  efficient  Re- 
/  BMdy  sttggeeied  fsr  their  eonsideration.    By  Sir  £.  E,  Wilmot,  Bart.    Second 

EdMmh  ^h  cofrtHUmo.    No.  57. 
Analysis  ol  tlie'  GbaNCter  of  Napoleon  Boonaparte.    By  W.  £.  CHiNinNo,  LLJD. 

No.  57. 
Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Qnarterly  Review,  In  forthersnce  of  the  Subjects  of  three 

•Attiskvui  No; 72.  ef that  Review,  entitled.  On  Agriculture  and  Rent;  Substitu- 
.  tidi  of  Svrln^'  Baidm  for  Poor  Laws  \  On  Plantmg  Waste  Lands,  5ic.    By  the 

Rev.  F.  MbrbwithMr.    No.  57* 
SfaBBk^olchejMMnvt  State  of  the  Law  of  the  Country ;  delivered  in  the  Honse  of 

Commons,  February  7, 1888.    Bv  H.  Broooram,  Esq.  M.P.    No.  57. 
CeaeidtAtloae'  on  the  Increese  of  Crime,  and  the  degree  of  its  extent,  the  principal 
titiaases  el  eaeh,  inftrees^,  and  the  most  likely  means  for  the  prevention  or  mitigation 

of  this  public  Calamity.    Addressed  to  the  Magistlacy  of  ttk.e  County  of  Surrey,  in 
.Ihetdfoik  of^8}Repert,  by  RAnkyiR  Jacsson,  Esq.  a  Magistrate  of  that  County. 

No.  58. 
I«titer't<ithb 'Mase  Minister  on  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  Helpless  Poort&' 
^iiitliOld^  «Killi%  PUm  of  Relief,  as  at  preaent  partly  in  operation  in  several  districts 
oaft«beJ  PMtfiiji^'^  Uistec»    By  a  Member  of  a  Parochial  Poor  Relief  Committee.. 

No.  58.  ' 

OelenMirtii'ltSll.    BjraJirAeglo-Colombtatt.    [Orf^W.]    No.  58. 

<llfiOJDt)Tt^«qnl^  ».;o   (16.:.   !   ti-  .PHILOSOPHY*  -  '• 

Review  of  First  Principles  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  Dr.  Heid,  and  PibfenorStiiivt  ttfith 
an  indication  of  otlier  Principles.    By  J.  Fearn,  Eiq.    No.  0. 
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0«4  A  O^lnvMetoksml  C^^  ^ 

TPITOrENEA;  or  a  Bnef  OatliM  of  the  Uatrenal  SjftteiC    Bf  G^Pid^.'Eiq. 

pOi^^^Ml*!    No.  IT.  HI 

K«XioiialPrefodi€ei,tb«ir  good  tnd  bad  EffBOlb   By  Jottii  Boimowi;  £^«  [0^^ 

imL]  ''No'.1«. 
Letter  to  Profeiior  Stewart,  on  the  OMecU  of  O^kiend  Teraa^  Wad  $km  AmamUkd 

Lawe  of  Vidon.    Seemtd  BdiHom,    To  wtiidi  aie  added,  Soaw  flMBaitt  o»^lw 
«      BfetttiHy  Re«fo«roa  tke  Sol^ect,    Bj  J.  FaAvv,  Bh|i    No.  St. 
The  Third  Organoo  attempted ;  or,  ElemcnU  of  Logic  and  SubjoetUe  PUkaifphf.  By 

0.9m»;EM.   [OrlgUaU]    No.  94* 
Omtion  deliTered  at  the  Anniveraaty  of  the  Pbiloeophioal  Society  of  Tr»ilaB|  Jmtut  IS, 
-  I81T.    By  OLiifTif  ut  Grboort,  LL.D.    N0.S6. 

Analogy  of  the  Physical  Sciences  indicated.    By  Gsoaoa  Fiild,  Eeq.    [Oii|gin>.] 
'  No.  30. 
iE*thetioe,  or  the  Anak>gy  of  the  Seniible  Soiencf*  indicated  i  with  ca  AffmdiK,  ba 

Ught  and  Colon.  ByGiOEOiFiBLD,  iitiMor4riWl0^«ii«e,i|pt.  [Qi%iW ■)  No.  tt. 
PfibapleeofCheKanteaian  or  TiansoeadeiMa*  PMIoaephy.  ByTnoatasWr 

No.  45. 
Somatopsychonoologia  1  ihowlsf  that  the  woelB  of  Body^  Life^  and  Wmd,  eai 

as  distinct  Essences,  cannot  be  dedoced  firom  Physiology,  but  depend  en  a 

sort  of  Evidence;  being  an  Ezanination  of  tlie'  Cantioiretsy  penrmn'M^  Liliest' 

ried  on  by  Laurence,  Al^niethT,  lUnnell,  and  others.  Seemtd  Eiiimn,    Nok4S. 
RetMiks  on  a  Pamphlet,  intitled,  "  An  Essay  on  the  Etnwity  of  tbo  WmkL  By  a 

Sceptic.  Second  i^dthon."  By  the  Rer.  T.  S«  Huovfes.    No.  ftS. 

POLITICS. 

Reform  of  Parliament  the  Rain  of  Parlisments^    ByB.  HAWviwf,  Ceq.  [ifmrlf- 

fore  pubUtheiLl    No.  ^. 
Anticipation  of  Marghial  Notes  on  tfie  Declaration  of  the  BrtHsU  Qov^tnmmt  of 

Jan.  9, 1819»  in  the  American  Nationnl  Intelligencer..    No.  8. 
Correspondence  with  the  Editor  of  the  Hmes,  renrred  to  in  the  aboT«.    Nbw  S. 
Sketch  of  the  various  Proposals  for  a  Constltadonal  Befotm  made  in  PiMiMaeat. 

tOrigituH^    No.  4. 
Considerations  on  the  Re-estabKshment  of  an  eiTectlte  ptOtnce  of  P»#Br.  "Bf'S.  M. 

Muse  RATS,  Esq.    No.  5.  ,  *    * 

On  Bnonsparte  and  the  Bourbons,  and  the  necessiiy  of  rall^fW  aroihid  oaf  ti|iift^fs 

Princes  for  the  safety  of  France  and  Europe,    By  the  VujonTa  wt  C»JMit- 

BRiAWD.     flVaiis/aeedyrom  the  FremchJ]    No.  <>.  ..-.'-. 

Appeal  to  the  Legislature  for  the  repeal  of  the  Act  regulatitig  tEe  laMribge  df  the 

Royal  Famny.    [Original]    No.  6.  -     :    -  .'^'■ 

Letter  from  Sir  Philip  Frandt,  Knt.  to  Earl  Gi«y,  oin  the  Bp^  ti^G^teBHlA  sad 

the  Allies  towards  Norway.    No.  7.  '     "'  1 

Suggestions  on  the  Slate  Trade.    By  Homo.    No, 7.  -„.     ,-      •.! 

Appeal  to  the  En^h  Nstion  in  behalf  of  Norway.    3y  A.  A.  Fn.|>4<mflr*    N^  7, 
Plan  for  establishhig  a  Balance  of  Power  In  Europe.    No.  7.  '         *-L 

Observations  on  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Weights  afid  MmtdWMtftci  'Py 

Calculator,    [Original^    No.  8.  **  "    ll 

Judge  Fletcher's  celebrated  Charge  to  the  Orand  Jury  cff  W^xfbrtf,  JMi'fni, 

containing  a  comprehensive  and  important  View  of  thelState  of  IrelhM.    V^  9. 
Speech  of  Sir  Samuel  Romill?  in  the  Houro  of  Commons  on  diat  Airtidgte  <he  tWfcj 

of  Peace  which  relates  to  Ae  Slave  Trade.    No.  8.  .    -     '     • 

Why  are  we  still  at  War  ?  or  ihe  Americsn  Qoestlon  conri^bred;   W  CiMlrttiiig. 

[OriginaU    No.  8.  .  .     ..    -^^ 

M.  Camot's  Memorial,  addressed  to  the  Kmg  of  France,  in  J9f,  19M.  "nMbii^ 

exclusivelyforihiBWork,]    No.  9.  '    .- ■:     h„i.'  / 1 

Compressed  View  of  the  PoinU  to  be  discdseed  in  treathig  wftli  tb«  ifiS^Sbjkmd 

America.    By  Natm.  Atcheson,  Esq.    No.  9.  *        ."  ' 

Appeal  to  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of  Great  Britain,  to  tmite  wtdF  O^'CUhsfie 

Brethren  for  the  Removal  of  the  Disqualifications  by  which  drey  tf4  uMjUmd. 

.By  a  Protestant  Dissenter.    ^Original.]    No.  1.  '       ■.:'?' 

Address  to  the-ProtesUnts  of  Great  Britain  and  Irefend.   By  CWAihkslfffkG^  Biq* 

No.  2.  "^  -         /  r 
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the  P!M^pidetMtr\  im  Fifty-Eight  J^mbers.      A95 

Answer  to  the  BUhop  of  Luio0hi'«Cbafgfttt>Ui€lere7«(VUUiNivi«>  BjFitW^Biri. 

J.C.£t8«Aoib    Noit,^ 
Dr.  U.  Ma  ebb's  Letter  to  the  Rev.  P.  Gandolphy,  in  confutation  of  the  Ofttoioii  that 
•  '  4»Q  VM  FkiBcifil«bf  tlieB«fbrmatioii  \mm  bc«B  iatdj  conceded  to  t^  Cbsirclf  of 

Rome ;  with  Remarks  on  the  Consequences  which  must  result  froi«  th«  Coacission 

of  the  Catholk  Clnas.    No.  8. 


icond  Letlor  lo  the  Rev.  Dr.  MarsK  coo  firming  the  opinten  that  the  Vital  Poacipie 

of  the  Reformation  has  heen  lately  oonceded  bj  him  to  the  Churdi  of  Bemsw    Bj 

the  BcT.  P*  Gahoglpbt.    Ko.^ 
Counter  Address  to  the  Protestants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  Ansaver  to  the 

Addrew  of  C.  Betlcr,  £eq.  (Vide  No.  a.)  By  the  Rer.  T.  Lb  Mssuman.  N*i  4. 
Two  Letters  on  the  Question  of  Catholic  Emancipatioo.  By  Conciliator.  [Gr^imrf.] 
.  No.C. 

Reflections  on  the  Same.    By  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bisdop  Milker.    [Origii»mL'\   No.  6. 
Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Fingml,  oathe  Ckinw  of  the  Roman  Catholics.    By  the  Bight 

Hon.  Loan  OaEVTii.iLE.    No.  9. 
SoQtce  of  the  Evil.    Addressed  to  tlm  United  Parliament  and  tjsit  People  of  Gnat 

Britain,  on  the  Leap;ue  formed  beti^een  the  Irish  Lay  Separatists  and  the,  Irish 

Roman  Ca^ulie  Bishops,  on  the  Measure  of  £manripal1on»    By  Angio-HiheciRis. 

[OrigimL]    No.  18. 
Imh  Ontory  ;  with  its  Effects  on  the  Man*ore  of  Catholic  Emancipation  considered. 

By  an  Irish  Pfoteetanc    [QrigmaL.^    No.  19. 
Roman  CathoUc  Prioctplet  in  reiereoce  to  God  and  the  King.    [FirsI  fmkluktd'  m 

fAe  year  1680.]    By  the  Rer.  J  om  Kins.    No.  t5. 
Letter  on  the  Tone  and  Blatter  of  Judge  Fletcher's  Printed  Charge.    No.  9. 
IVossia  and  Sazoay  ;  or  an  Appeal,  to  the  good  sense  of  Europe  fur  the  claims  of  the 

King  of  Sazoay  to  the  Integnty  and  Independence  of  hia  Donuakxis.    [Trmukiid 

from  the  Oermtm.]    No.  9. 
On  the  Responribility  of  Ministers.    By  M.  Bekj.  oe  Constant.    No.  10. 
Letter  to  M,  Talleyrand  o*  the  SultF«^«f  the  Slare  Trade.    By  W.  Wilbebfoecb, 

Es(j.  M.P.    No.  JO. 
Amencaa  EnccoacluoeiUs  on  -British  Rights  ;  Off  Obserrations  on  the  Importance  of 

the  British  North  American  Colooiei,  and  on  the  late  Treaties  with  tlte  United 

States :  with  Remarks  on  Mr.  Baring's  Ezaasiiution ;  and  a  Defence  of  the  Sliipping 

Interest  from  the  charge  of  having  «tli?mprfd  to  impose  on  Parliament,  and  crif  he- 

tious  conduct  in  their  Opposition  to  tlie  American  Intercourse  Bill.    By  N. 

ATQBESQif^  Sm^    [  WUk  cerreclteaf  and  eddiltons.]    Nos.  11.  and  13. 
On  the  Uherty  of  the  Press,  or  an  Inquiry  how  far  GoTemmmt  may  safely  allow  the 

publication  of  Polirical  iPamphleta,  Eesays,.  and  Periodical  Wotriu^    By  M.  Ben j. 

peX^kstamt.    No.  11, 
Substance  of  a  Speech  on  the  Union,  delirered  in  the  Irish  Hooae  of  Commona,  Jan. 

1799,  and  now  rcdoced  to  the  form  of  an  Address  to  the  People  of  Ireland.    By 
,   the  Hon.  Sir  W.  C.  Smith,  Bart    No.  12. 
Letter  on  the  Sitoatiam  of  France ;  written  fiom  Dresden  to  a  Friend  in  Paris.  [TVmis- 

Mpd  tfM/asieriy  /or  lAe  PampUeleer.)    No.  12. 
Letter  to  the  Editor  on  Reform  in  Parliament.    By  Modicos.    No.  12. 
Reasons  for  estahlishing  a  Registry  of  SUvet  in  the  British  Colonies.    No.  13. 
Plan  for  the  Reform  of  Parliament  on  Constitutional  Principlts.  [Or^gtaei.]   No.  14. 
Soquury  into  Ikm  Right,  and  Doty  of  ooo^elling  Spttio  to  relinquish  her  Slare  Tmde 
,  in  Northern  Africa.    No.  14. 
State  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  Peace  of  Paris,  Nov.  20,  1815^  respecting  Hie 

People,  their  domestic  Energies,  their  Agriculture,  their  Trade,  their  Shipping,  and 

their  finances.    By  G.  Chalmers,  1^    No.  14. 
Brief  Reibarks  on  the  Slave  RegisUy  Bill ;  and  on  a  Special  Report  of  the  African 
/Institotioil,  noomanding  the  measure.    No»  14. 
Thoughts  on  the  Present  Crisis,  in  a  Letter  from  a  Constituent  to  bis  Representative. 

fiapW.  P«rE%li^    No.  16. 
Letter  to  a  Friend  in  Devonshire,  on  the  Present  Situation  of  the  Coimtry.    By  A. 

ti.  Hor.i>swo«rH,  £m).  MJ>.    No.  16» 
Second  Do,    No.  17. 
Vindication  of  the  Political  Conduct  of  Genenl  Savary,  Duhe  of  Rovigo :  in  a  Letter 

from  himself  to  the  ^tor.    [Original,  and  translated  excluiwd^  for  the  Pampkle- 

tfer.]    No.  18. 
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«M  A  ixCMtai  Ctaskd  Catdhgue  of 

IMona iM&A  Initotadon ;  or.  Cursory  Thoogbts  on  the  onl^  pncdicable  lUComof 

Parliament,  consistent  with  the  ezistiog  Laws  and  the  %»mt  o£  the  CiMflMtiofi* 

By  J.  Symmons,  Esq.    No.  18. 
On  tlie  Sute  of  the  Country  in  1816,    By  the  Ri|rht  Hon.  Sir  JoBH  SiycLAim,  B«U 

Wo.  18. 
Plan  of  a  Reform  in  the  Election  of  the  House  of  Conmoat,  adofited  by  the  SecicQr 

of  the  Friends  of  the  People  iii  1795 ;  with  a  New  Introductioa  and  other  Peon* 

meotQ.    Rejiublished  by  Sir  Philip  Francis,  K.B.    No.  18. 
Speech  of  the  Kt.  Hon.  G.  Canning,  Jan.  29, 1^7,  on  the  Blotioo.  for  an  ^Mnm 

to  the  Brince  Regent,  on  His  Royal  Highneits's  Speech  from  the  Threaa.    (Caft* 

tikilring  passages  omitted  in  the  Daily  Papers.)    No.  19* 
Argument  showing  that  a  Standing  Army  is  inconsistent  with  a  ^ree  Ganxumewt, 

and  d>aohitely  destructife  to  the  Constitution  of  the  English  Monardiy.  .  Piiqled 

1697.    [Now  ftr$t  reprinted.]    No.  19. 
Pstonee  of  the  Constitution  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  ashy  law  eaublished,  agaouC 

ibe  innorating  and  levelling  attempts  of  the  friends  to  Annual  Padiaoienca  «Kd 

Cniveraal  Sumg$.    By  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Sou ers.    No,  SO. 
On  the  Means  of  arrestfiig  the  Progress  of  National  Calamity,    ^y  the  Right  iUm 

Sir  J.  BiMCLAtR,  Bart    No.  20. 
EilHiy  on  the  Practice  of  the  British  GoTemment ;  distinguished  from  the  ab$tact 

theory  fa  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  founded.  By  Gould  Fbavcis  Lxcata^  No.  SI. 
'  Letter  to  the  Editor,  occasioned  by  the  Pamphlet  entitled,  A  Vindication  oC  ibe 

Cobdaet  of  General  Savanr,  published  in  No.  XVIIL    Qy  M.  le  Cbsvaubr  as 

LA  RocHK  St.  Ay  ore.    (Orifinal  and  exchuhe»2    No.  21  • 
C6nsiderationa  on  British  Commerce  with  India,  America,  £cc.    No.  21. 
O^kiiob  of  the  Doke  of  Fits*  James,  Peer  of  France,  on  the  propose^  Law  xdative  to 

Periodical  Joumab.    [Trtmlated  excbuitiely  for  thit  workJ]    Nok  22w 
Poor  Rates  gradually  reduced,  and  Pauperism  conterted  into  Profitable  Indoatiy.  B^ 

R.PRi8TOn,E8q.M.P.    lOriginut.}    No.  22*      , 
I«ttari  oB  the  Eng&sh  Constitution.  Fourth  EdUum  wUh  odditMMi^  By  G^IHmm, 

A.B.    Nos.23and24. 
Obaerfations  on^Lord  Bathurst*s  Speech  in  the  Houae  o^  Peen,  relative  ta  .Booaa** 

fMttteS  Imprisonment,  March,  1817.    No.  24.  .  i 

On  the  Libels  against  Le  Vicomte  de  Chateaubriand.  iTramlaied/rom  ike  Fftmcknt 

J.  B.  M.  Lenwine,  exchuivety  for  (hU  workJ]   By  Sir  J.  Piuur^Bd:^     i^*  SIf 
NoithAmerican  Pamphlet  on  South  AmericuA  Affairs.    Ke.d5» 
Political  Remarks  on  some  French  Works  and  Newspape ks,  conceraiuc  Hay^  ^  the 

Baroh  de  Vastbt,  Preceptor  to  H.  R.  H,  the  Prince  Royal  of  Haj^' Jcfi;^ 

ITrmdatedexchtthMlvfortlUiwork.J    Na25. 
CoHeotion  of  Papers  on  Political  Subjects.      By  the  Right  Haa#  Sv  Joum  fitwrJiAiptt 

Bait.  [Nof  AtMeflopa62is)b€d.]    Nos.  25  and  26.    .  .       i       .       < 

Whatis  a  ReYotoaoa  f  [Or^al.]    No.  27.  '  n    / 

The  Equality  of  the  Constitution.   By  the  Author  of  "  AuRCteoa  ia  Di4^)ip^'^4(fi«  • 

lOfigimtL]    No.27.  ♦  .       ,  -,-  r 

Thoughts  on  the  Resumption  of  Cash  Payments  by  theBank^  and  on  theC<¥A.p)»«4(l 

connected  with  that  measure;  in  a  Letter  to  the  Bight  Hon*  tW  CbanpcUp;  oi'^tfu 

Exchequer.    By  R.  H,  Chambers,,  Banker.    No.27.  I.     .  " 

L^er  to  the  Independent  Jreemen  of  the  Citv  of  Rochester  on  th^  Petition  agaipft 

.liOfd  Bitming's  Returb  being  declared  friTofous  and  Tezatious  ;  and  on  the.i^^^ 

the  eldest  son  of  a  Scotch  Peer  to  represent  an  English  Cono>y»jC|gnjPirJPft^^ 

wSthoat  possessing  a  Landed  quahficadon  In  EaglaxMU    Sj  1^  TqiMTW i-WW 

F.R.S.    No.  27.  '  '    .  »,.  ^.ty^   ».'T 

On  the  Relation  of  Coni  and  Currency.    No.  28.  :   r-    .    >,*  -.*.,- 

Repteaentatto  to  H.  C.  M.  Ferdinand  VTI.  King  of  Spain,  in  Defopc^ffCfllM  Cm^' 

By  H.  Alraro  Floras  Estrada.  ITiramlatedfrom  the  i/o.  ^^iatfJ^^yjES^ft^fpy 

Toptis,  Esq.]    No.  28.  I  -  '  V  T^  '-^^  ^ 

The  Right  and  Practice  of  Impressment,  as  concfming  Grfat* Jfeittlft  "P I^IM^l^^^ 

iioi(ksdered.    No.  28.  '      »  'v»  i'  'j»r»"^  c*'<iO''^ 

A  Commentary  on  the  Tjreatiea  entered  into  between  Greai  Brit^nj »s4^PBWfeJwgP'W  1 

gal,  and  the  Netherlands,  for  the  purmise  of  preventing  ^  iMl^S^  <^i<%iWWHl 

Utre  kingdom  from  engaging  in  any  Illicit  Traffic  in  ^vc^  By  i^a^ayiilbRqMVb 

9ls4.f.L.D.    No.  28.  '  ,.     ,    NO  „.A.>it)  u 

On  the  Trade  to  China  and  the  Indian  AichipeIago,Si>ilh  o^ierratioDS  on  the  Inascu- 
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the  P(mphleteer,  in  Fiflif'^ig^iJi^mnbers.      Wf 

rity  of  the  BritiBb  Interests  in  that  quarts.    By  Charles  Asioky.  £8q.|Me^94l«^ 

^  uuy  to  Ih^  Government  of  Java.    No.  28.  ' 

BMMrit^  bli  ihe  Cession  of  the  Floridas  to  the  United  States  of  America,  and  ootbe 
necessity  of  acquiring  the  Island  of  Cuba  by  Great  Britain.    By  J.  F.  Rattkh- 
'^iMy,  £^.   Second  Ed.  with  considerable  additions.    {Printed  excUuiveli^  t»  thU 
work.)    No.  29. 

Qdrtntny  and  the  Kevolution,  by  Professor  Goerres,  late  Editor  of  the  Rhenish  Mer- 
Ctity.  Translated  Kberally  (from  the  German  Pamplilet  lately  suppressed  by  tiie 
Prussian  GoTcrnment)  exclutitely  for  iiie  Pamphleteer,    No.  30. 

Ota  t!t«  Liberty  of  the  Press  in  Great  Britain,  traoslated  from  the  German  of  the  cele- 
iMratedF.  Von  Gents,  Aulic  Counsellor  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and- author  of 
"  Fragments  of  the  Balance  of  Power  in  Europe,"  &c.     No.  30. 

l>efence8of  the  Whigs;  a  new  Edition,  with  a  Preface.  By  Thomas  Lobd  Erskine. 
No.  10. 

On  the  Administration  of  the  Criminal  Code  in  England,  and  the  Spirit  of  the  English 

''Government.  By  M.  CoTxr,  Counsellor  of  the  Royal  Court  of  Paris,  and  Secre- 
tary Generai  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Prisons,  and  to  the  Special  Council  of  the 
Prisons  of  Paris.    [Translated  exdmiveltffor  the  Pamphleteer,]    No.  31. 

IMbrtnation  on  the  principal  Events  which  look  jilace  in  the  Government  of  Spain, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Insurrection  in  1808,  to  the  Dissolution  of  the  Ordi- 
Bary  Cortes  in  1814;  intended  to  explain  the  Causes  which  led  to  the  late  Revo- 
lution, and  more  particularly  to  repel  the  calumnies  of  tlie  French  Press,  respecting 
.  diat  glorious  and  memorable  occurrence.  By  Count  Ton£\o,  the  lender  of  the 
present  Cortes,  and  late  an  Exile  in  England  and  France.  Translated  from  the 
original  Spanish  by  Wittiam  Walton^  Esg.  exclmivrly  for  the  Pamphleteer,    ^o*  33. 

Hints  on  Emigration  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  By  W.  J.  Hukchell,  E»(|.    No. 33, 

Observations  on  the  Present  Di^(r"5?  :  n  iHrrr'^rd  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  J.orfl  -^-^.  By 
ViNOEX.    NoS4. 

Free  Trade  essential  to  the  Welfare  of  Great  Britain ;  or,  an  Inquiry  into  the  cause 
of  the  present  Distressed  State  of  the  Country,  and  the  consequent  imcrease  of  Pau- 
perittn.  Misery,  and  Crime,  io  which  are  iidded,  some  observations  on  two  letters 
to  the  Rt.  Hon.  R.  Peel,  M.P.  by  one  of  his  Constitoents :  the  First,  on  the  Per* 
iiiekntB  Effect  of  a  Variable  Standard  of  Value  ;  the  Second,  on  the  Caoaei  of  the 
Increase  of  Pauperism,  &c.    By  Joun  Clay.    No.  34. 

Etesay  on  the  Currency ;  or  the  Alterations  in  the  Value  of  Money,  the  g^eat  canse  of 
the -Distressed  State  of  tbe^  Country  :  With  a  Comparison  between  the  state  of  tbe 
Currency  i^  the  reign  of  William  the  Third,  and  its  present  debased  or  depreciated 
atatel    [Or^of.]    No.  S4. 

The  United  Khigdom  Tributary  to  France  the  real  canse  of  the  Distresses  of  the 
Country  :  demonstrated  in  a  Letter  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  liverpooL  No.  34« 

Tlte*  Speech  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown  on  Foreign  Commerce ;  spoken  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Now  first  revised  and  corrected  by  the  Author,  for  the  PampkUieer* 
No.S4. 

DeeHva^n  of  Eiigfand  actdnst  the  Acts  and  Projects  of  the  Holy  Alliance ;  with  an 
Appendix  containing  Official  Documents.    No.  86. 

Refleemons  oti  tbe  Conduct  of  the  Allies.    No.  35. 

Oil  tbe  DisM^tttion  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  on  the  possible  consequence  of 
this  disisolution  to  the  Nation,  the  Government,  and  the  Ministry.  By  M*B. 
Oowirr AH*, Deputy  fbr  " La  Sarthe.**  [Translated exclusive^  for  the  PampUetar,^ 

On  tilie  Ple^knonteBe  X^erolutlon.  By  the  Couirr  Savta-Rosa,  Ez-Minister.  [JroiM- 

Uktd  eiethisitjtlyM  the  Pawphteteer.^    No.  S7. 
The  State  of  the  Nation  at   the    commencement  of  the  year  1822.     Considered 

under  the   Four  Departments  of  the  Finance — Foreign  Relations — Home  Depart- 

ineM-^0^l6nies  and  Board  of  Trade,  £cc.  &c.    With  an  Appendix  explanatory  of 

"lucent  Mtenrei  adopted  by  Ministers.    No.  39. 
A  History  of  the  Pena]  Laws  against  the  Irish  Catholics ;  from  the  Treaty  of  Limc- 

Sdt  to  ^tiT^nidhi.    With  an  Index.   By  Sir  Henry  Paunell,  Bart.  M.P.  INew 

EditioH^  corrected  for  the  Pojnphleteer  exclusively. J    Noa.  39,  40,  and  4]. 
Tbtl^Etectdi'iillenMBmbrflncer ;  or  a  Guide  to  the  Votes  of  each  Member  of  the  House 
-  i^'Ctfmttiont,  fbr.  tlie,  first  two  Sessions  of  the  present  Parliament.    With  Obienra- 

Hdtf^W  tb^  fUsABiVLet  and  Speeches  of  various  Members.  I^o.  1.    (To  be  coi^nutd 

at  the  close  of  ever^  succeiding  Session.) 
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A  Bm^  ;tP  the  3ulb  Editim  of  a  ^•mMH  (rappOMd  oflVeU)  «i  ^  SlOe  of  tfie 
Nmion  at  the  commencement  of  ISzi ;  oonfidered  nhder  tbe  FW-  tVpirtafc'ftt^^ 
of  fioMce — Foniga  Relmtiom— Home  Departoient — Cotoniecuid  BoArd  of  Ttmdto^ 
&C.  By  J.  C0LI.1BK.  With  a  Third  Cbiptcr  on  AniealCQnl  VUttet$,   tfffe^ni ' 
KdUum,  wUk  Additimu.    No.  41. 

Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  William  Htt,  on  bis  Apottaiy  from  thfeChtiie  of  IPMUk- 
nentarj  Reform.  To  which  is  sabjoioed  mn  Appendix  contAfaitng  iiDPtrtiuit  Obc^* 
vieau  on  that  Subject.  Third  Ediiwu,  To  whidi  is  now  added  a  rtopoaal  fbr  *% 
Constitational  Reform,  foonded  on  Property,  tnd  sabfenife  of  Otigirdiy  and  Och- 
locracy.   No.  41.     . 

Address  to  the  People  of  England  on  the  Cause  of  the  Gr«ekt,  occadotied  by  tfie  fmi^ 
iohuroin  Massacres  io  the  Island  of  Scio,  &c.  By  the  Rot.  T.  8.  Hoobn.  lS^e6kd 
Edition,  with  AddiiionM. 

Letter  addressed  to  the  Rev.T.  S.  Hughes,  by  E.  H.  BABKca,  Esq.  oecailtfiMid  bjr 
the  Perusal  of  the  **  Address  to  the  People  of  Engltnd  in  Che  Cause  of  tbe  Oi««]ca. 
Second  Edition^  with  AdditionM.    No.  4 1 . 

Corrected  Report  of  the  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Georre  Canning,  in  HM  If^Aae  of 
Commons,  i5th  April,  1822,  on  Lord  John  Roiaeil's  Motioii  for  a  Reform  cif  Piv- 
Hament.    No.  41. 

The  Speech  of  J.  G.  Lambtoo,  Esq.  in  the  Hdnse  of  Commons,  on  mofiflg  for  a  Omi- 
miuee  to  consider  the  State  of  the  Representation  :  with  a  Bill  lor  a  Rtffbrm  of 
Parliament.    No.  41. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Member*  of  the  Commons  Hotise  of  PailiameBl;  ibch»iiig> 
the  places  they  Represent ;  and  distingnithing  those  who  hold  Pmcob,  and  who  ftre 
dependent  on  the  rieseot  Admioittration ;  and  also  those  who  bold  CommitSiavis  in 
the  Navy  and  Army ;  and  how  they  voted  on  14  Gr^at  Questions,  divided  od  dor-* 
iog  the  Sessions  of  1821-3 :  and  the  Minorities  on  M  Qnestiont.  The  aftaies  of  tlie 
Members  corrected  to  the  present  time,  {being  the  onty  correct  lAttextmt,)  N«.  4S. 

Short  Difcnssion  of  the  Spanish  Question.  [OHcvaoZ.]    No.  42« 

Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Grorge  Canninfs,  M.  P.  on  die  Policy  of  ReeogttiAg  the 
Independence  of  the  Sooth  American  States.  By  J.  Lowa.    rfo.  IS^ 

Postscript  to  Observations  on  the  present  Agricnrtural  and  Nstioasl  DfttrMir  ad^ 
diosied  to  a  Noble  Lord.  By  Yiiidbx.    No.  42. 

Opinions  as  to  the  Real  State  of  the  Nation,  with  Strictures  on  a  uaiapWgt  ihplltd. 
*•  The  Adm'mistiation  of  the  Affa  rs  of  Great  Britain."  By  the  GhoH  Of  the  Ite- 
qoess  of  Londonderry.  Second  Ediiion,  wUh  Additiom,    No.  4f. 

Pretimhiary  Discourse,  itad  in  the  Cortes  at  the  Presentation  of  the  Pnfct  0f  the 
Constitution,  by  the  Committee  of  the  Constitution.  Torwhioh  isadM  llw'Fle- 
sent  Spanish  Constitution.    [TrtnakUed  exebuicein /or  the  Peamphktter.]  'Ho.  49L 

Considerations  on  the  Greek  Revolution,  with  a  VindicatloD  of  the  Aaihoi^fr*  A4ifa^ss 
to  the  People  of  England/  froDs  the  Attack  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Sheridan.  By  Ikf  Rev% 
T.S.  Hughes.    No.  4S. 

Les  Cabinrts  «-t  lea  Peoples^  depuis  1815  juaqu'i^  la  fin  de  lS2fl.  Par  lf;Viva«iii» 
No%.43and44. 

On  the  A|ipointiiient  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Geo.  Canning  to  the  Fondgn  BsMrMMt^  and 
on  its  Effecu  on  the  Sute  of  Society  in  Enghmd,  and  on  Eoro^eaft  Mtica  t  com- 
prehendiog  a  Review  of  the  Political  State  of  Europe  »ince  the  Coogftss  eff Vienna 
in  1815.  and  offering  varions  important  Suggestions  for  the  cbiniiduiaifeM  «f  te 
approachinf^  Congress  at  Veroika.     By  U  Goldsmitb.    No^  44. 

Analysis  of  t!;e  Britisii  House  of  Commons,  as  at  present  constituted;  in  «lfeidrare 
eshibited  the  Nature  and  Estent  of  the  SufSrage,  Patrtmage.  aad  PopalMsa,  in 
every  County,  City,  and  Borough :    with  the  Votea  of  ovary  Meiter:    lfa.4t. 

Leading  Principles  of  a  Constitntieiial  Code  for  any  State.  By  Jxant  Bnrfnaa. 
[Origrina],']     No.  44. 

On  the  Recognition  of  Columbia  by  Great  Britain.    B^  J.  LowB.  '  19b.  44.' 


Unchristian  Perfidies  of  tlie  Most  Christian  Cabinet  of  France  tawtrda  frsa  ijjiftB; 


being  an  Appeal  to  the  public  Opinion  of  Etvope.    By  a  BfMlh  ' 
Peainsula,    No.  44.  •     -■•'*••*•'•  ,.- 

Report  on  the  pivsent  State  of  the  Gveek  CoiiMeimtio»»  aaii  m  lta4Ma»tMba 
Support  of  the  Christian  World.  Read  to  the  Gf^ek  CaaUkmm «t>aiwiijr<y 
tember  IS,  1822.    By  EowAnn  BLiooinam,  Esq.    ffif.  4«.        '*'*"^  -*'    * 

Appeal  to  the  People  of  G.  Britain  on  the  aabject  of  CoaJMtWMtf  Ol<Mi.i  % 
TnoHAS,  Lord  EasEiNB.     No.  45. 

Lt  Grece  en  1821  et  1822.    Correspondance  publi^e  par  ua  Gtcc.    No.  4i^ 
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A^tpcal  in  belialf  of  the  Greekt,  with  a  Letter  from  Lord  BriUne  to  Prince  KaVrocor- 
dnto*    No.  45* 

iWatioB  de»  Ev^nemens  PoUti^uei  et  Militalretqoi  ont  eu  lien  i  Naplet  en  1820  et 
'1821»  adreM^e  4  S.  M.  le  Roi  del  Deox  Sidles,  oar  le  O^n^ra)  Uuinaiime  P6p6; 
^vcc  das  Reroarquea  etden  ElzpUcatioDs  sur  lacondoite  det  NapoUtains  en  g^n^ral, 
et  Mir  celle  de  TAuteur  en  particuUer,  pendant  ceite  ^poque;  tuivie  d*un  Kecueil  do 
iDocumens  Qffideld,  la  plupart  ia^dittf.      Nu.  4(i. 

Reform;  in  two  Parts.  The  firet  contains  an  Introductory  Letter  addressed  tu  J.  G. 
Lambton,  Esq.  M.  P. ;  with  the  form  of  a  proposed  Bill  for  a  Genera]  Reform  in  the 
Commoos  House  of  Parliament.  The  second,  or  the  toachstone,  contains  soma 
Pre^torjr  Observations  on  t)ie  present  Sjstem  of  Elections,  a  proposed  Petition,  and 
form  of  a  Bill  for  the  Reform  of  a  Borough;  with  General  Remarks.  By  Puiio- 
Junius.     [Originul,']    No.  40. 

Comparison  between  the  Powers  of  England  and  Russia,  as  the/  stand  in  relation  to 
Europe  at  large.  By  M.  L*Abbe  De  Pradt.  [Tran$iated  exclmhoely /or  the 
Pamphletwr.]    Nos.  47  and  50. 

Tlioogbts  on  the  present  Disturbaoces  in  tl)e  Southern  Districts  of  Ireland.  [Ortpjiiil.] 
No.  47. 

CohsideratiuDs  sur  la  Guerre  actuelle  entre  les  Tares.    Par  un  Grec.    No.  47. 

ihe  NoD-estabUsliment  of  Liberty  in  Spaio,  Nsples,  Portugal,  and  Piedmont,  ex- 
plained, &c.    [Tranislated  exclusively  for  ike  Pamphleteer.]   No.  47. 

Letter  from  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond  to  Lieut.-Col.  Sherman;  in  which  are  dis- 
cussed and  established  the  Policy,  as  well  as  the  Law,  Reason,  and  Equity  of  An- 
nual Parliamenta  and  Universal  Suffrage.     No.  48. 

ThouKhts  on  the  Greek  Revolution.  By  C.  B.  Sheridan,  Esq.  Second  Edition, 
with  additional  Notes,    No.  48. 

Ske|(ch  of  Ireland*  in  1824^  the  Sources  of  her  Evils,  and  their  Remedies  suggested. 
By  Sir  W.  Hillary.    Second  Edition,  with  additions.    No.  49. 

Remarks  on  the  Asiatic  Policy  of  England  and  Russia.    lOriginaL^    No.  40. 

Remarks  on  some  of  the  Evils  of  Ireland,  and  their  Removal.    [OnginalJ]    No.  49. 

The  Case  of  Ireland  set  at  rest:  addressed  in  a  Letter  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  R.  Peel,  M.P. 
By  W,  FiETB.    No.  49. 

iArtter  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  NV.  Huakisson,  M.P.  on  the  Quarantine  Bill.  By  A.  B. 
Obamtillb,  M.D.    No.  60. 

Observations  on  Mr.  Secretary  Peel's  Speech,  March  SI,  1825,  introducing  his 
PoUce  Maiostrates'  Salary-raising  Bill,  and  the  pending  County  Courts*  Bill.  By 
JaRBMT  Bevtham.    No.  60. 

Vrai  Systeme  de  TEorope  relativement  a  rAroerique  et  i  la  Grdce.  Par  M.  De 
P&AOT.     Nos.  60^  61,  and  52. 

Indications  i«specting  Lord  Eldon,  including  Historv  of  the  pending  Judges*  Salary- 
raising  Measure.     By  Jeremy  Bentham,  Esq.     No.  51. 

Graaca  and  har  Claims.    By  E.  Blaquikrk,  Eaq.    No.  52. 

Analytical  £i position  of  the  Erroneous  Prindples  and  Ruinous  Consequences  of  the 
Finandai  and  Commerdal  Systems  of  Great  Britain  :  illustrative  of  their  Influenca 
om  the  Physical,  Sodal,  and  Moral  Condition  of  tlie  People.  By  J.  Powell. 
No.  63. 

Resolutions,  relative  to  tie  Stale  oftlie  Nation^  submitted  to  tlie  Consideration  of 
ParKament,  by  Mr.  Home,  May  4,  1826.     No.  62. 

Letter  lo  the  tJectors,  on  tlie  Catliolic  Question.  By  tha  Rev.  Sydney  Smith. 
Sec^d  Edition.    No.  6S. 

De  la  Constitution  de  i'Aogleterre,  et  des  Changemens  priodpauz  qu*el1e  a  eprouv^s, 
taut  dans  son  esprit  que  dans  sa  fonue,  depuis  son  onitine  jusqu'a  nos  jours  ;  avec 
quelques  Remarques  snr  I'ancieone  Constitution  de  la  France.     No.  63. 

Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  on  the  Cause  of  our  present  Embarrassment  and  Dis- 
tMai,  and  the  Remedy.    By  C.  C.  Western,  Esq.  M.P.    No.  5a. 

Loiter  to  die  Rt.  Hon*  G.  Canning,  on  the  Bill  of  1826  for  removing  the  DisqusUfi- 
cations  of  His  Majesty *s  Roman  Catholic  Subjects,  and  on  his  Speech  in  support 
oftbaaaiM.    BytW  Rev,  H.  Puillpotts,  D.D.    SixtkEdUion.    No.  54. 

Sbort  Lettar  to  the  Rt  Hon.  G.  Canning,  on  the  present  Position  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Qoestioa.    By  tba  Rav.  U.  Phillpotts,  D.D.    No.  54. 
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Plain  fttttement  io  nq^port  of  the  PoKticftl  CbuM  of  the  Roma»  C^Uiidk*.  %  Xob  d 

Nugent.     No.  55. 
Protesant  Tory  Kefoted:  in  Rcpljp  Io  a  PUnpbiet  entitled,  "TIm  Grand  Vizier  Usb- 

masked/*    No.  55.  ,     ^ 

Letter  addrrMed  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  0«  Canniog,  inftaded  as  an  Huaible  Yindioalion  <# 

the  present  Ministry.    By  A.  S.  Wade,  X>,\>.    So  55. 
Brief  Reflections  and  Sug^evtiuat  regardinit  several  Subjects  iatimately  cooi>«cled 

with  the  Power  and  Prosperity  of  the  British  Empire.  [Orif^naL]    No«.^<5  anditM 
Letter  to  the  Marqait  of  Lansdovrn,  on  the  Affairs  of  Portugal  and  S|iai*.;  nore  par- 

ticalaHy  as  regards  the  Crisis  hkfly  tu  ensue  by  die  Return  of  tba  laftoU   i>oa 

Miguel,  armed  with  Power,  to  the  Portugaese  Territory.  By  W.  Wau-o)«,  Seam^ 

Edition.    No.  50. 
Letter  to  the  Rev.  H.  Phillpotts.  D.D.  oo  the  Subject  ofhis  Two  Lettara  to  the  Ri|£iit 

Hon.  G.  Canning.  By  T.  GisaoaNE,  jun.     No.  5ti. 
Letter  to  the  Rt.  Hob.  Lord  Goderich  on  the  Necessity  of  a  cloi^e  Alliance  be- 
tween Enshnd,  France,  und  the  Nrtherlands.  By  an  Engiishiuao.    No»  57. 
Lord  Rossmore's  Letter  un  Catholic  Emancipation.     No.  57. 
Letters,  &c  on  the  CatboUc  Questibn  and  the  £*tabliahnieot  of  Brana«rick  Clubs. 

No.  56. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Account  of  a  Supply  of  Fish  for  the  Mamilactnnng  Poor.  By  Sir  Tuomab  BaavABo, 
Bart.    No.  2. 

First  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Fish  Association,  respecting  tlie  llrasurea  to 
be  adopted  for  increasing  the  Supply  and  Use  of  Fish  in  Uie  Metropolis  and  rts 
Neiehborbood.    No.  2. 

Second  Report  of  Do.    No.  S. 

Public  Prosperity,  or  Argamenta  in  Support  of  a  Plan  forr^i^ing  Six  MilUona  Ster- 
ling, and  for  employing  that  Sum  in  Loans  to  Necessitous  and  Industrious  Per- 
sons.  By  Avo.  BscKFTT,  Esq.     No.  4. 

M^oir  concerning  the  Commercial  Relations  of  the  United  States  vith  Great  Bri- 
tain. By  M.  Db  TALLBTBAif  d.    Read  at  the  National  Institute.    No.  8. 

Inquiry  concerning  the  Propriety  of  increasing  the  Import  Duty  on  Foreign  C^m. 
By  John  Naismitr,  Esq.  [OAginal]    No.  8. 

Report  from  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  La«s  relating  to  the  IH- 

nufacture.  Sale,  and  Assise  of  Bread.     No.  1 1 . 
Unquiry  into  the  Rise  of  Prices  in  Europe,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  com- 
pared with  that  which  has  taken  place  in  England  ;  with  Obserrations  on  Ingb 
and  low  Prices.  By  Arthub  Young,  Esq.    No.  11. 

Second  Report  of  the  Association  for  the  Relit  f  of  the  Manufacturing  and  Lahuna§ 
Poor,  relative  chiefly  to  the  General  Supply  of  Fish  in  the  Metropolis  and  the  In- 
terior.   No.  12. 

Letters  on  Public  House  Licensing :  shouing  the  Errors  of  the  Present  System;  toge- 
^ther  Hith  a  Proposal  for  their  Cure.     By  a  Magitttrate  for  Middlrsel.    No.  Ift«. 

Considerations  on  the  Rate  of  Interest,  and  on  Redeemable  Annuities.  By  £•  B. 
SuGOKM,  Esq.    No.  13. 

Address  to  the  Proprietors  of  Banh  Stock  on  the  Management  of  the  Goreraor  and 
Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  on  the*  Laws  relating  thereto.  By  D.  B. 
PiTNB,  Esq.     No.  14. 

Observations  on  the  Scarcity  of  Money,  and  its  Effects  on  the  Public.  By  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Tatbbm.    No.  14. 

Essay  on  Provident  or  Parish  Banks ;  for  the  Security  and  Improvement  ql  the 
Savings  of  Tradesmen,  Artificers,  Servants,  &c.  uotfl  required  for  tlieir  future 
Wants  or  Advancement  in  Life.    By  B.  Beaumont,  Esq.    No.  14. 

Speech  of  J.  C.  Curwen,  Esq.  M.  P.  in  the  House  of  Commons,  May  28»  1816»  on  a 
Motion  for  a  Committee  for  taking  into  Cunsideration  the  Sute  of  the  Poor  Lvra. 
No.  15. 

Inoulry  into  the  Cause  of  the  Increaee  of  Pauperism  and  Poor  R^tea,  with  a  Remedy 
for  the  Same,  And  a  Proposition  for  Equalisiog  the  Rates  throughout  Eagl^rf.and 
Wales,    By  W.  Clabkson,  Esq.    No.  16.  "  t 

Address  to  Her  Royal  Highness  tlie  Princess  Cbailotte,  oo  her  Mamage)  • 
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iIm-O^am  xd  tkm  DiUnii  ol the  C«iiiitK3r»  and  poltitiiig  ODta  «£b  sod  ef6«l»ftl  Re- 
medy.   {Original,^    No.  16. 

Defunct  of  Boandmy,  agguMt  the  Ute  Mr.  Burke.  By  Jsrsmy  Bkktbaji*  £«^. 
[OnigrMo/.]  No.  17. 

HiiiU<l£r  the  CuldTation  of  the  Peat  Bogp  ia  Ireland,  with  a  View  to  the  Inciieap^  of 
PopttlatioD,  Security,  and  Public  Hi4>piiicf a,  eipedidlY  in  that  Part  of  the  United 
Kiagdom,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  T.  Malthna.     [OngtnaL]     No.  17. 

Farther  Obepmuiona  on  the  State  of  the  Nation — the  Means  of  Employment  of  La- 
bors—the Sinking  Fund  and  its  application — Pauperism — Protection  tequisitn  to 
the  LaB>Hed  and  Agricultural  Interealt.    By  R.  Paxston.  £»c|.  M,  P.     No.  17* 

Plan  auggeated  for  mature  Conaideiation  for  •■peraeding  the  Necesaitjrof  the  Poor 
.  Ratea,  by  means  of  Cottage  Acrei,  and  Farma,  termed  Leaden  Farms  ',  thua  dtno- 
miaated  ham.  the  intend^  Bencfita  likely  to  result  from  its  perrading  the  whple 
msss.    [OrigtnaW]    No.  17. 

Inquiry  into  the  Causes  and  Remedies  of  the  late  and  pres'  nt  Scsrcity  and  High 
Price  o^  Prpvi8ion)>,  in  a  Letter  to  Lord  Spencer,  Nov.  8, 1800,  with  Obsertations 
on  the  Distresses  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  whicli  have  prevailed  for  the 
last  three  years.  By  Sir  GiLBEnr  BLANa,  Bart.  F.R.S.  Second  E4Hwi, 
with  considerable  alieraiions  and  addUions.  [Prtnled  exdueively  for  the  Pom- 
pkieteer.']    No.  17. 

Letter  to  (he  RiKhtHon.  Lord  Sidniouih,  sbowmg  the  extreme  Injustice  tu  Individuals 
and  lojnry  to  the  Public,  in  the  present  System  of  Public  Hou^  Licen&iqg,  and 
proposing  a  Conatitutiontl  Remedy  for  its  numerous  Evils.  By  J.T.  B.  Beaumovt, 
Esq.    No.  18. 

Practical  Observations  on  the  Management  of  the  Poor,  and  the  Laws  relating  to 
them.     By  the  Rev.  Thomas  JsE.     [Original.']     No.  18* 

TemperAte  Discussion  of  tiie  Causes  which  have  led  to  the  prts^'ot  High  Price  of 
Brrad.  Addressed  t.i  the  plain  senae  of  the  People.  By  the  Right  Hon.  C  Long, 
M.  P.  Second  Ediiion,     No.  10. 

Speech  of  J.  C.  Corwen,  £>q.  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Feb.  31,  1iB17,  on  a  Mo- 
tion lior  a  Committee  to  tsJce  into  consideration  the  Poor  I^ws,    No.  10. 

Letter  to  the  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  on  the  New  Coinage.  "By  Tuoim  s 
Smxt«.    No.  10. 

Supply  of  Employment  and  Subsistence  for  the  Laboring  Classes  in  Fisheries,  Manu- 
hct'onn,  and  the  Cnltivaiion  of  Waate  Lands;  with  Remarks  on  ijie  Operation  of  the 
Salt  Dutiea,  and  a  Proposal  for  their  Repeal.  .  Addressed  to  the  .Right  Hon.  N. 
.  Vanatttart.    By  SirT.  BERXAan,  Bart.    No.  10. 

Poatscript  to  the  above,  in  which  seme  popolar  Objections  to  the  Repeal  of  tbe  Salt 
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Second  Postacript  on  the  Repeal  of  the  Salt  Duties,  and  ita  Effects  in  relieving  the 
present  Distrasaes  of  the  Poor.    By  the  Same*     No.  10. 

Addresa  to  the  Fundholder,  the  Manufacturer,  the  Mechanic,  and  tbo  Poor,  on,  the 
Sobject  of  the  Poor  Lawa.  By  R.  PRsaTow,  Eaq.  M.  P.  Second  Edition,  with  al- 
termtions.    No.  10. 

Defence  of  Economy,  againat  the  Right  Hon.  G.  Roae,  M.P.  &c.  By  Jt  bemt  Bin- 
THAM,  Eaq.  [OriginaL]    No.  20. 

Ofaaeirationa  on  the  present  State  of  Pauperism  in  England,  particnlxrly  us  it  affects 
the  Morals  and  Character  of  the  Laboring  Poqr ;  in  a  Letter  to  T.  W.  Coke,  Esq. 
M.P.  By  the  Rct.  G.  Glovbr.  M.A.    No.  ?0. 

On  the  Means  of  Redoring  the  Poor's  Rates,  and  affording  effectual  and  permanent 
Relief  to  the  Laboring  Classes.     By  Major  Torreks.  [OriginaL'}     No.  20. 

Letter  to  D.  Ricardo,  Esq.  containing  an  Analysis  of  bis  Pamphlet  on  the  Deprecia- 
tion of  Bank  Notes.  By  Dr.  Crosi bi  k.    No.  20. 
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ciple.   No.  21. 
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mittee on  the  "Poor  Laws.  By  Sir  Egertom  Bbydoes,  Bart,  a  Meiuber  of  tbe  Com- 
mKtee.    No.  2L 

Sketehea  on  PoEtieal Economy.    By  AtrrnoiiT  Dvvhor,  Eaq.    [Original*]    No.  2). 
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Popular  Notions  on  that  Subject.    Seccmd  Ediium,    No.  2S. 
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Real  Cause  of  the  increased  Price  of  the  Necessaries  of  Lifr.  and  the  High  Frict  of 
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What  are  Riches?  or.  An  Examination  of  the  Definitions  of  this  Subject  given  by 
modem  Economists.    Bt  Sir  Eoebtom  Bkydors,  Bart    No.  40* 

Sketch  of  a  simple,  original,  and  practical  Plan  for  Suppressing  Mendicity.  AboSislnng 
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Lower  Classes  of  Society.    No.  43. 

Summary  of  the  Report  m  a  Select  CommHtee,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Causes 
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Britain;  and  the  extreme  Privation  and  calamitous  Distrest  consequent  thereon. 
No.  40. 

Opinions  of  the  late  Mr.  Ricardo  and  of  Adam  Smith  on  some  of  the  leading  Doc- 
trines of  Political  Economy  stated  and  compared.    [Or^gtnof.]    Noa  46  and  47. 

Observations  on  Mr.  Ricardo's  '*  Principles  of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation/'  By 
H.  Jxmmxtt.    [OrighaUi    No.  68. 

Observations  on  Mr.  M*CuIloch'8  Doctrines  respecting  the  Com  Laws,  and  the  Rate 
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Introductory  Lecture  on  Political  Economy,  delivejred  before  the  University  of 
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•General  Report  of  Scotland. — Statistical  Tables,  or  Result  of  the  Inquiries  refcMing 

the  Geographical,  Agricultural,  and  Political  State  of  Scotland.  By  the  Right  Hon. 

Sir  J.  SiNCLAiK,Bart.    $ee<md  Ediium.  No.  19. 
Statistical  Illustrations  of  the  Territorial  Extent  and  Population,  Commeice,  Taia- 
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